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The  Difficult  T  e  r  m  s  ufed  in  the 
feveral  Branches  of  the  Profeffion,  and 
in  fuch  Parts  of  Natural  Philosophy 
as  are  introductory  thereto: 

WITH 

An  ACCOUNTof  the  Things 

Signified  by  fuch  Terms, 
COLLECTED 

From  the  moft  eminent  Authors  ;  and 
particularly  thole  who  have  wrote  upon  Me¬ 
chanical  Principles, 


By  L°  H  N  I  N  C  Y,  M.  D. 


The  Fifth  Edition,  with  new  Improve¬ 
ments  from  the  la  tell  Chymical  and  Mecha¬ 
nical  Authors. 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  T.  Longman,  at  the  Ship  in  Pater-nofter 

Row.  1736. 


Duke  of  MONTAGU. 

My  Lord, 

T  is  with  great  Pleafiire 
that  1  have  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  firft  in 
an  Addrefs  to  your 
Grace,  hnce  you  have  honoured 
the  F acuity  of  Phyiick  by  taking 
a  Degree  of  Dodfor  therein,  and 
a  Fellowfhip  in  the  College  of 
London, 
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AND  I  am  not  at  all  appre¬ 
hend  ve  of  being  too  free  with 
your  great  Name,  becaufe  that 
generous  Difpofition,  which  hath 
determined  your  Grace  in  this 
Choice,  cannot  but  be  pleafecj 
with  every  honeft  Endeavour  for 
Improvement  of  the  Science.  As 
it  is  peculiar  to  great  Minds,  to 
approve  of  all  laudable  Attempts, 
and  as  the  lowed:  Affiftances  to 
Knowledge  cannot  want  the  Fa¬ 
vours  of  the  Wifeft  5  on  this  Pro- 
fpecl  alone  the  following  Work 
prefumes  upon  your  Grace’s  Par 
tronage  and  Encouragement. 

OF  all  the  Studies  which  em¬ 
ploy  the  Faculties  of  reafonable 
Men,  none  open  the  Mind  more, 
or  give  it  a  jufter  Turn  of  Think¬ 
ing,  than  Phylick, ;  The  rational 

Powers 
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Powers  are  herein  conduced  by 
Guides  which  give  the  greateft 
Delight,  and  the  greateft  Certain¬ 
ty.  The  Knowledge  it  brings  both 
of  ourfelves  and  the  whole  Syfteiri 
of  Beings  about  us,  is  a  Purfuit 
worthy  of  the  moft  exalted  Spi¬ 
rits  ;  and  notwithftanding  what 
Enthualiafts  lay  to  the  contrary, 
nothing  more  naturally  leads  in 
to  a  Relilh  of  thole  Compaftions 
which  make  Men  lociable  and  be¬ 
nevolent,  and  nothing  lays  lo  lure 
a  Foundation  for  all  proper  Re¬ 
gards  to  a  future  State  of  Exift- 
ence.  Hiftory  has  been  juft  to  many 
Characters  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  this  Light,  and  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  as  lovely,  as  defirable,  and 
as  glorious  a  Splendor,  as  thole 
of  the  create  ft  Heroes  and  Law- 
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givers :  Even  our  own  Annals  are 
not  filent  in  this  refpeCt ;  but  long 
has  it  been  lince  a  Perfon  of  your 
Grace’s  Eminence  has  vouchfafed 
to  appear  upon  their  Records. 

O  N  this  generous  Condelcen- 
fion,  your  Grace  will  not  be  fur- 
priz’d  to  find  the  Eyes  and  Ex¬ 
pectations  of  many  turned  towards 
you,  as  it  gives  them  very  pleafing 
Views  from  fo  great  an  Example, 
and  Encourages  them  to  hope  for 
a  Recovery  of  the  due  RefpeCts 
and  Advantages  to  a  Profeffion, 
which  at  prelent  lies  unhappily 
open  to  any  Pretentions.  All  At¬ 
tempts  of  this  kind  being  charge¬ 
able  with  lelfifh  Regards  may 
have  hitherto  been  a  Dilcourage- 

O 

ment  to  its  Profeflbrs :  But  a  Cha¬ 
racter  fuperior  to  a  Polfibility  of 

fuch 
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fuch  Suggeftions,  can  give  the 
necefiary  Weight  to  all  Inftances 
in  their  behalf.  Every  Seffion  of 
the  Legiflature  skives  frefti  Proofs 
of  a  publick  Concern  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  Privileges  even  of  the  moft 
inferiour  Communities  ;  and  yet 
the  Phyfician,  who  has  been  re¬ 
gularly  educated,  and  given  rea- 
fonable  and  legal  Tefts  of  Qualifi¬ 
cation,  has  his  wray  to  make  thro’ 
a  vaft  Superiority,  who  have  no 
other  Support  but  confirmate  Afi- 
furance,  and  all  the  Arts  of  Im- 
pofture. 

I  a  m  not,  my  Lord,  altogether 
a  Stranger  to  the  ufual  Air  of 
Addrefies  of  this  kind ;  but  I  have 
no  Talent  at  fpeaking  more  than 
I  know  or  think,  any  more  than 
it  can  be  grateful  to  a 
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and 
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and  virtuous  Mind  to  hear  fuch 
Things  faid.  As  therefore  it  is 
my  Unhappinefs  not  any  other- 
wife  to  be  acquainted  with  one  of 
your  Grace’s  Eminence,  but  by 
this  publick  Inftance  of  your 
Goodnefs  and  Beneficence,  by 
That  only  am  I  encourag’d  to 
take  this  Occafion  of  declaring 
my  felf,  with  the  moft  profound 
Duty  and  Refpe£l, 


Tour  Grace  s  Moft  Obedient  and 


Moft  Humble  Servant? 


John  Quincy. 


THE 


P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 

HE  R  E  are  fume  things  necefary 
to  advertife  the  Reader  of  by  way 
of  Preface  to  the  following  Work ; 
both  in  regard  to  its  Publication , 
and  the  Particulars  'wherein  it  is 
propofed  to  be  more  ferviceable 
than  any  yet  extant  of  the  fame  kind. 

T HE  Study  of  Medicine  has  in  all  Ages  been 
influenced  by  the  Philofophy  in  vogue,  becaufe  the 
Theory  thereof  is  infeparable  from  a  good  Compe¬ 
tency  of  Knowledge  in  natural  Caufes  •  info  much 
that  the  ferms  of  Philofophical  Writers  have 
been  tranfplanted  into  the  Difcourfes  of  Phyfici- 
ans,  and  render'd  it  frequently  necejfary  to  ex¬ 
plain  fuch  new  Terms  for  the  Ufe  of  thofe  who 
have  not  Leifure  or  Opportunity  to  go  the  fame 
Compafs,  and  meet  with  fuch  Prsecognita  as  lie 
in  the  Courfe  of  more  remote  Studies.  Hence 
Works  of  this  Nature  have  frequently  followed 
any  conftderable  Alterations  in  the  Theory  of  Me¬ 
dicine,  as  necejfary  to  interpret  the  Perms  intro¬ 
duced  thereby  •  and  the  latefl  of  Jiich  Perform¬ 
ances  have  generally  been  preferred,fir  no  other 
Reafon,  but  that  they  have  been  the  newefl,  and 
mojl  fit  for  modern  Ufe. 
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T HU S  fince  the  Introduction  of  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Reafoning  and  the  application  of  Mechanical 
Lames  to  a  Study ,  indeed  no  otherwife  knowable , 
the  Books  of  Phyf  clans  abound  with  Terms  very 
unmanageable ,  and  which  are  not  explained  in 
any  one  Work  extant  •  for  Want  of  which  Re- 
courfe ,  thofe  Books  are  to  many  Readers ,  who  at 
ffirfi  are  not  aware  of  the  Change ,  as  difficult 
and  unintelligible,  as  if  wrote  in  Languages 
altogether  unknown . 

BLANCHAR  D  9s  Lexicon  Medicum  has 
been  ever  fince  its  Publication  much  in  Requefl 
among  ordinary  Readers,  and  is  yet  much  the  befi 
of  its  kind  for  fuch ;  but  it  is  grown  now  ex¬ 
tremely  defeBive  in  the  RefpeCts  already  men¬ 
tioned,  becaufe  there  is  fo  much  of  a  new  Turn 
of  Reafoning  and  Speaking  among  modern  Phyji - 
dans,  that  it  is  of  no  Manner  of  Affifiance  in 
reading  them  with  Underfunding .  He  alj'o  a * 
bounds  with  Terms  long  fince  intirely  out  of  UJe , 
and  now  of  no  other  poffible  Service,  but  to  puz- 
He  good  Senfe,  and  to  enable  People  to  talk  in  a 
Manner  that  has  been  already  too  long  prover¬ 
bial  ;  and  better  Improvements  in  Anatomy, Chy- 
miftry,  Botany,  and  in  almofi  all  the  Branches 
of  the  Profeffion,  have  render'd  the  Explanati¬ 
ons,  even  of  the  mofi  ufeful  T ?rms  very  imper¬ 
fect.  Caftellus  is  indeed  a  Work  of  ExaCtneJb 
and  Labour,  but  mofi  ufeful  for  a  critical  Rea¬ 
der  of  the  Ancients,  and  (if  I  may  fo  call  them) 
the  Fathers  in  Medicine  ;  and  is  therefore  far 
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from  being  of  that  general  and  modern  Ufe  as 
this  is  intended  for ;  alt  ho'  what  is  therein  of 
common  Service }  is  here  carefully  retained. 

A  S  for  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Dr.  Harris’.?  Lexicon, 
Technicum  Magnum  in  this  Refpetd,  very  little 
can  be  faid ;  becaufe  he  has  done  nothing  elfe  but 
transcribed  Blanchard,  good  and  bad,  which  mud 
therefore  depend  upon  its  original  Authority ; 
and  what  he  has  added  from  Jome  modern  Phy - 
deal  Writers,  appears  to  me  to  be  in  great  Part 
lame ,  either  out  of  that  Gentleman's  Hajle ,  or 
Unacquaintance  with  the  Things  themfelves  he 
undertook  to  explain . 

IN  this  Attempt  therefore ,  to  fupply  former 
Defers,  the  Reader  may  expett  fo  far  a  Compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Lovers  of  Etymologies  and  Deri¬ 
vations,  as  the  Original  Significations  of  each 
'Derm,  and  the  Reafon  of  its  Application  to  fuch 
particular  Occafion  •  more  efpecially  where  it 
gives  any  Hint  or  Difcovery  of  the  Thing  ex- 
pref  ed.  And  this  indeed  may  have  itsUfe  with 
many  at  their  jirjl  Entry  upon  Jome  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  Branches  of  this  Science ,  as  it  is  both  ne- 
ceffary  and  ornamental  at  their  Initiation  into  a 
Circle  of  hard  Words,  to  underfund  them ;  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  an  inseparable  Introduction  to  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  Things  themfelves ,  and  a  convenient 
fefiimony  to  others  of  their  having  fuch  Know¬ 
ledge . 


BUT 
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BUT  the  chief  Service  I  have  herein  propd- 
Jed ,  is  an  Explanation  at  large  of-  many  things 
them  [elves  contained  under  thefe  technical  Ter?ns, 
fo  that  they  may  be  underjlood,  in  their  great  eft 
Latitude ,  and  the  various  Lights  they  are  ujed 
in  by  modern  Writers .  As  foir  Infiance ,  in  the 
Word  Momentum  or  Moment,  there  is  no  Work 
of  this  Nature  in  being  that  gives  any  of  the 
Significations  contained  under  it  by  modern  Phy- 
fical  Writers,  and  yet  they  ufe  it  frequently,  and 
with  a  great  Latitude :  This  therefore,  and  all 
of  the  like  Nature ,  are  explained  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  Senfes .  And  this  has  been  render'd  the 
more  necefiary,  becaufe  lefs  than  half  a  Century 
has  produc'd  a  great  many  Writings  upon  a  way 
of  Reafoning,  for  many  Ages  before  in  Difufe. 
The  Lights  and  Difcoveries  thefe  have  brought 
into  the  [everal  Branches  of  Medicine,  are  de¬ 
mondr  ably  very  great .  I  have  been  at  no  jinall 
Pains  therefore,  not  only  to  collect  the  Terms 
from  fuch  Writings  that  former  Lexicons  and 
Dictionaries  are  Strangers  to,  but  alfo  in  ex-> 
plaining  the  Things  to  be  underjlood  by  fuch 
Terms,  that  were  not  before  known  any  more 
than  the  Terms  themfelves j  and  this  as  near  as 
pojfible  in  the  ExpreJJions  of  the  original  Au¬ 
thors,  infomuch  that  Jo  far  as  we  have  been 
hitherto  fupply'd  with  a  new  Syfieni  tf/Phyficks 

and  Medicine,  they  are  digejied  into  this  Work . 

%  *  4  * 

I  SAT  Phyficks  and  Medicine,  becaufe  the 
latter  cannot  fubfifi  without  the  former ;  for 
which  Reafon  alfo  are  explain'd  under  fome  Term 

or 
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or  other  leading  thereunto ,  all  fuch  Parts  of 
natural  Philofophy  and  mechanic k  Laws  as  are 
necejfary  Prsecognita  to  fiome  practical  Rules  of 
Medicine .  fihe  Reader  therefore  on  this  View , 
will  not  wonder  to  find  in  a  Word  under  this 
Title,  a  great  deal  about  Attra&ion,  the  Laws  of 
Motion,  Gravitation,  Air,  Winds,  Tides,  Light, 
Heat,  Cold,  and  the  like ;  hecaufe  he  will  find 
how  they  naturally  lead  to  the  Knowledge  of 
fome  important  Points  of  Practice ,  which 
without  fuch  previous  Light s>  mufi  lie  intire - 
ly  in  confufion ,  and  upon  the  Hazard  of  Ex* 
periment  and  Guefs-worh 

AMD  becaufe  what  is  brought  from  Phy«? 
ficks  and  Mechanicks  tabes  up  fo  much  room 
herey  it  may  be  neceff'ary  to  inform  the  Reader , 
that  there  is  no  Knowledge  in  Medicine  but  by 
fuch  Means .  Experience  without  Theory  will 
never  make  a  Phyfcian ,  any  more  than  any  other 
Practice  can  be  obtain'd  without  an  Acquain- 
ance  with  the  Rules  on  which  it  is  founded ; 
and  he  that  is  conduced  only  by  Appearance , 
without  being  able  to  reafon  about  their  mi¬ 
nuted  Differences ,  will  never  fee  an  Error  till 
paft  Recovery .  Whoever  tries  the  Powers  of 
his  own  Mind  in  Attention  upon  thefe  Matters , 
will  find  no  true  Satisfaction  but  upon  the  fame 
Affiftances  and  Means  of  Conviction ,  as  he  obtains 
any  Acquaintance  with  ordinary  Machines ,  and 
all  Compofltions  of  Matter .  If  there  be  any 
thing  of  Science  in  Medicine ,  it  is  conducted  by 
Demonftration ,  becaufe  converfant  with  Ob¬ 
jects  cognizable  only  by  the  Evidence  of  Sen/e ; 

but 
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but  without  this ,  it  is  Chance  and  Confufion ; 
and  the  Enthufiafi  and  the  Empirick  are  upon 
as  good  a  Foot  as  the  Scholar  and  the  Phyfician . 
Not  that  I  would  be  here  underftood  to  fpeak  of 
Certainty  in  all  Inftances  of  Practice ,  becaufe 
there  are  more  Data  required  to  that  than  the 
Nature  of  things  can  admit  of:  But  the  Theorift 
will  come  at  more  of  thofe  Data  than  any  othir, 
and  in  every  Step  be  able  to  compute  all  the 
Chances  that  are  rifqu’d  on  either  Side  a  difpu- 
table  Cafe ;  whereas  the  Empirick  and  the  Ex¬ 
perimenter  are  altogether  in  Uncertainty ,  ha¬ 
ving  no  Rules  to  make  even  Obfervation  it  felf 
of  real  Ufe. 

f  HIS  is  not  a  Place  for  Controller fy ,  or  in 
confirmation  hereof  I  might  appeal  to  Mechanicfc 
Hypothetical  Writings ,  in  what  a  different 
manner  the  Mind  is  therein  employ'd:  the  Latter 
amufe  and flatter  a  Reader  into  a  lofs  of  all  DU 
fiinUion  between  fomething  and  nothing ;  and 
the  Former  engage  the  Underfunding ,  and  force 
jifjent  to  I ruths  of  Importance :  the  very  Ex- 
prejfions  of  one  fort  convey  Ideas  that  are  vague , 
delufory,  and  confufed,  and  of  the  other,  fuch  as 
are  adequate ,  difi/tnld,  and  comprehenfive .  Let  a 
Perfon  but  compare ,  in  this  View,  the  new  The¬ 
ory  of  Fevers,  and  an  Effay  on  Poifons,  with 
the  Criticon  Febrium,  and  the  State  of  Phyfick 
and  Difeafes,  (all  modern  Books ;  J  and  I  will 
venture  to  forfeit  my  fmall  Share  of  Reputation 
in  thefie  Matters ,  if  he  finds  not  as  much  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  former  two,  and  the  two 

latter  y 
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Jotter ,  as  between  Euclid’.*  Elements  and  Cor¬ 
nelius  Agrippa’j  Occult  Philofophy,  between 
Knowledge  and  Ignorance,  Science  and  Chimera. 

HU  i  to  leave  this  to  more  proper  Occations  * 
on  my  frefent  Behalf  I  defire  it  to  be  believed \ 
i  net  a  jincei  e  WilHngnefs  and  Defre  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  others  what  I  think  to  have  been  ofUfe 
j  o  my f elf,  is  tree  real  Motive  of  the  Publication 
he!  eoj.  Opportunities  of  Information  are  not  alike 
afforded  to  all  •  and  Ajfiliances  eafelt  to  come  at, 
may  be  very  welcome  to  thofe  who  cannot  procure 
others.  Iremember  the  Time,  when  fuck  a  Mark 
as  this  would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  mv- 
j'.lj it  therefore  may  be  allow'd  me  very  natu¬ 
rally  to  fuppofe  it  agreeable  to  others  in  the  fame 
C  ottrfe  off  Study. 

1  ?  maV  he  here  necefffary  to  exciife  a  Fault 
or  two  charged  by  fame  upon  this  Work  jince  its 
lirjt  Imprejfion,  viz.  in  not  obferving  a  due  Pro- 
pot  t  ion  in  its  Parts,  and  including  fametime s  the 
Explanation  of  many  Terms  under  one.  As  to  the 
Ms  it  is  conceived  never  to  abound,  but  where 
a  Term  hath  fa  necejj'ary  a  Connection  with  the 
Things  themfelves,  that  a  right  Senfe  cannot  be 
given  but  by  explaining  a  great  deal  relating 
thereunto  :  as  under  the  Words  Gland  or  Secret 
lion,  it  is  ofnoConfequence  to  know  the Significa- 
nfA<f  either,  according  to  the  common  Method 
of  Dictionaries,  without  being  taught  alfo  what 
'  oncer  ns  the  Mechanical  Structure  of  the  one,  and 
the  Laws  of  Motion  which  take  place  in  the  o- 
twr.  And  this  Enlargement  in  fame  pittances  it 

has 
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has  been  thought  proper  to  tale  Notice  of  even  in 
the  Title  of  this  Book ■  As  to  the  other  Objec¬ 
tions,  where  the  Explanation  of  one  thing  hath 
necefifarily  taken  in  many  others ,  it  was  thought 
much  more  ufeful  to  give  all  under  fome  princi¬ 
pal  Word ,  and  refer  to  that  from  others ,  than  to 
give  Separate  Explanations  under  each ;  asunder 
Eve,  Ear ,  Parts  of  Generation ,  and  the  like,  it 
hath  been  thought  more  ufeful  to  defcribe  the 
whole  Organ  together,  than  the  fever al  Parts 
feparately  under  their  refpeWive  Names,  as  mofi 
convenient  fo  to  be  underfiood,  and  taking  up 
much  lefs  Room  in  the  Whole . 

if  pray  be  Ulewife  added,  that  in  this  Edi¬ 
tion,  a  great  deal  relating  to  the  Defcription  of 
Medicinal  Simples  hath  been  expunged,  as  not 
proper  to  fitch  a  Work,  and  in  their  Room  fuch 
j Materials  fupply’d  as  were  thro’  Inadvertency 
before  omitted. 


Lexicon 
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A  a  Term  in  Pharmacy,  o= 
therwife  wrote  a ,  a  a,  or 
ana',  which  being  never 
ufed  but  after  the  Men¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  Ingredients, 
implies  that  they  fhould  be  taken  in 
Quantities  of  the  fame  Species  and 
Denomination,  whether  by  Weight 
Or  Meafure,  to  form  the  Compofi- 
tion  wherein  they  occur.  TheWord 
is  originally  Greek ,  dvA,  a  Prepoii- 
tion  which  fignifies  J'eparately ,  or 
of  each  by  itfelf. 

Abaptifton ,  the  fame  with  Trepa- 
num,  which  fee. 

Abartic.ulation,mDearticulation, 
the  fame  vnthDiarthrofs , which  fee. 

Abbreviations,  in  Medicine,  are 
certainMarks  or  halfWords  us’d  by 
Phyficians  for  the  fake  of  Difpatch 
and  Conveniency  in  their  Prefcrip- 
tions,  tho’  fome  are  pleas’d  to  give 


another  Interpretation  to  the  thing,1 
as  if  it  was  defign’d  to  conceal 
their  Art  from  fuch  as  know  lefs 
Latin  than  themfelves,  or  their  Ig¬ 
norance  from  fuch  as  know  more  j 
but  this  kind  of  Short-hand  is  very 
convenient  in  urgentCafes, or  where 
a  Patient’s  Life  might  be  loft  whilft 
a  Man  could  write  half  a  Sheet  in 
the  long  way.  Thus  readily  fup- 
plies  the  Place  of  Recipe  ;  h.  s.  that 
of  hora  fomni  ;  m.f.  that  of  tnifce 
fat ;  n,  m.  that  of  nucis  TTiofchatcs  ; 
nuc.  caftan,  that  of  nucis  caflanea  j 
Elefl .  that  of  EleSluariutn ;  Hauf . 
that  of  hauf us,  &  c.  and  in  genera  1* 
all  the  Names  of  compound  Medi¬ 
cines,  with  the  feveral  Ingredients* 
are  frequently  wrote  only  up  to 
their  firft  or  fecondSy  liable,  or  forfie 
times  the  third  or  fourth,  to  make 
themclearandexpreftive.ThusCr^ 
B  Anglic* 
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Anglic .  (lands  for  Crocus  Anglicanus  5 
Theriac.  Andromach.  for  Pheriaca 
Andromachi .  E  IcEl .  lenitiw.  for  Elec- 
tuariumLeniticvum,  & c.  a  Point  be¬ 
ing  always  placed  at  the  End  of 
fuckSyllablesinMedicine, (hews  the 
Word  is  complete.  S tzCharaSiers. 

Abdomen ,  from  abdo ,  to  hide, 
a  Cavity  containing  many  of  the 
principal  Parts  of  the  human  Bo- 
<dy.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
lower  Venter ,  or  Belly.  It  contains 
she  Stomach,  Guts,  Liver,  Spleen, 
Bladder,  &c.  and  is  within  fide 
lined  with  a  Membrane  called  the 
Peritoneum,  The  lower  Part  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Hypogafrium  ;  the  foremoft 
Part  is  divided  into  the  Epigajlnum, 
the  right  and  left  Hypochondria,  and 
the  Navel.  ’Tis  bounded  above 
jby  the  Cartilago  enjtformis ,  and  the 
Diaphragm,  fideways  by  the  fhort 
or  lower  Ribs,  and  behind  by  the 
Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  the  Bones 
of  the  Coxendix ,  that  of  the  Pubes , 
and  Os  Sacrum.  It  is  covered 
%vith  feveral  Mufcles,  from  whofe 
alternate  Relaxations  and  Contrac¬ 
tions  in  Refpiration,  Digeftion  is 
forwarded,  and  the  due  Motion  of 
all  the  Parts  therein  contained, 
promoted  both  for  Secretion  and 
Expulfion. 

Abdominal  Mufcles ,  are  ten  in 
Number,  five  on  each  fide,  which 
by  their  joint  Contra&ion  ftrongly 
comprefs  the  Abdomen ,  and  thus 
afiift  in  the  Adtion  of  Refpiration 
and  Digeftion.  See  Mufcles . 

Abducent  Mufcles ,  from  abduco, 
to  draw  from,  are  thofe  which  ferve 
to  open  or  pull  back  divers  Parts  of 
the  Body  ;  their  Oppofites  being 
called  Adducent ,  from  adduco 3  to 
draw  to. 

AbduElor  Indie  is,  is  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Fore- finger,  which  is  not  to  be 
feen  till  the  AbduElorPollicis  is  rais’d. 
It  rifes  from  the  Qs  Metacarpi ,  that 
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fuftains  the  Fore-finger  ;  and  de¬ 
fending  over  the  firft  Joint  of  the 
faid  Finger,  becomes  tendinous, and 
uniting  with  the  Tendon  of  one 
of  thelumbrical  Mufcles,  is  inferted 
with  it,  together  with  the  T endon 
of  the  former  Mufcle.  Its  Name 
exprefies  its  Ufe,  asiz.  to  draw  the 
Fore- finger  from  the  reft. 

AbduElor  minimi  Digit i ,  is  a  Muf¬ 
cle  which  appears  in  fome  Bodies, 
divided  into  two  or  three  Mufcles, 
having  each  a  different  Series  of 
Fibres.  It  arifes  fleftiy  from  the 
third  and  fourth  Bones  of  the  Car¬ 
pus,  and  the  upper  Parts  of  the  fub- 
adjacent  Os  Metacarpi ;  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  with  the  T endon  of  the  Ex- 
tenfor  minimi  Digits ,  at  the  fuperior 
Part  of  the  third  Bone  of  the  little 
Finger  :  its  Ufe  being  to  draw  it 
from  the  others. 

AbduElor  Pollicis,  is  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Thumb,  which  arifes  broad  and 
fleftiy  from  the  internal  Part  of  the 
Ligamentum  Eranfverfale  Carpi  , 
whence  defending  it  leffens  and 
becomes  tendinous  at  its  Infertion 
into  the  fuperior  and  external  Part 
of  the  fecond  Bone  of  the  Thumb 
laterally.  This  draws  the  Thumb 
from  the  Fingers ;  whence  it  has 
its  Name. 

AbduElor  Pollicis  Pedis,  is  a  Muf¬ 
cle  which  arifes  fleftiy  from  the  Os 
CtfAzV,  intern  ally  and  latemally,and 
is  inferted  with  another,  fpringing 
from  the  Os  Cuneiforme  majus  in 
one  common  Tendon,  into  the  Os 
Sefamoidcs  of  the  great  Toe  lateral¬ 
ly.  It  ferves  to  pull  the  great  T  oe 

from  the  reft.  . 

AbduElor  minimi  Digiti  Pedis,  1? 
aMufcle  which  arifes  outwardly  ten¬ 
dinous,  but  inwardly  fiefhy,  from 
the  external  Part  of  the  Os  Calcis , 
and  becoming  tendinous  in  half  its 
Progrefs  on  the  outfide  of  the  F oot  * 
where  it  joins  with  another  from  the 
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Os  Metatarf  of  the  little  Toe,  and 
is  inferted  with  it  into  the  upper 
Part  of  the  firft  Bone  of  the  little 
T oe  externally  and  laterally  ;  by 
which  Means  it  pulls  the  littleToe 
from  the  reft. 

Ablattation ,  is  the  Weaning  a 
Child,  depriving  him  of  the 
Breaft,  or  taking  him  awa y  from 
his  Nurfe ;  as  the  Word  com¬ 
pounded  of  ab  from,  and  laSl 
Milk,  exprefly  fignifies. 

Abluents ,  from  abluo,  to  walh  a- 
way ;  are  fuch  things  as  thin, dilute, 
purify  and  fweeten  the  Blood,  or 
correct  its  Acrimony.  SeeDetergents. 

Ablution ,  derived  from  the  fame, 
is  that  veafningin  Water  which  Chy- 
mifts  ufe  to  cleanfe  fome  Medicines 
from  their  Impurities,  but  moft 
commonly  from  their  Salts,  which 
Water  diflblves ;  as  in  Diapho¬ 
retic k  Antimony ,  and  the  like.  It 
alfo  fometimes  fignifies  bathing  in 
Water,  or  cleanling  the  Body  ex¬ 
ternally  from  the  Filth  which  may 
chance  to  adhere  thereto. 

Abomafum ,  is  one  of  the  Ventri¬ 
cles  of  fuch  Animals  as  chew  the 
Cud;  in  whom  are  reckon’d  four* 
the  V enter.  Reticulum ,  Omafum , 
and  Abomafum . 

#  Abortion,  is  the  fame  with  Mifcar- 
llage,  and  fignifies  that  a  Woman 
is  deliver’d  of  her  Burden  before 
the  due  time,  or  before  the  Embryo 
is  completely  form’d  and  fitted  for 
Exclufion.  ’Tis  ufually  counted 
unlawful  among  Chriftians  to  pro¬ 
cure  Abortion  by  artificial  Means; 
but  ’tis  very  remarkable  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  that  tho’  in  his  Oath, 
which  he  thinks  fhould  be  admi- 
niftred  to  all,  who  defign  for  the 
Pradice  of  Phyfic,  he  makes  it  an 
Article,  that  they  never  attempt 
to  procure  Abortion :  yet  himfelfiif 
indeed  it  be  Hippocrates ,  in  both  Ca¬ 
fes,  formally  delivers  the  Procefs 


wherein  he  by  violent  Motion  pro* 
cured  it  in  a  young  Woman  not 
long  gone  with  Child. 

Abrajton ,  from  ahrado ,  to  tear 
off,  generally  exprefles  the  wearing 
away  the  natural  Mucus  which  co- 
r  ers  the  .Membranes,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  by 
corrofiveor  fharp  Medicines  or  Hu¬ 
mours.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  expreis 
that  Matter  wore  off  by  the  Attri¬ 
tion  of  Bodies  againft  one  another. 

Abracadabra ,  is  a  Parcel  of  Let¬ 
ters,  which  like  numerous  other 
Combinations  lefs  taken  notice  of, 
make  a  Sound  without  any  Mean¬ 
ing;  but  which  being  written  after 
a  fantaftic  manner,  and  hung  about 
the  Neck,  fome  have  been  fo  lilly 
as  to  think  would  cure  Difeafesi 
Thus  Serenus  in  his  Medicina  metric 
ca,  cap.  £2.  commends  it  againft  a 
Semi-tertian .  But  fuch  Tricks  are 
now  juftly  detefted  as  unlawful,  by 
all  Phyficians  who  call  themlelves 
Chriftians,  and  laugh’d  at  by  the 
more  rationa  l  Part  of  the  reft  .  ' 
Abfcefs ,  generally  exprefles  that 
critical  Hilcharge  of  Humours, 
which  paffes  not  off  by  the  common 
Emun&ories;  but  is  feparated  from 
the  Blood  in  the  Capillaries,  where 
it  collects  in  fuch  a  quantity,  as  to 
form  a  T umour;  and  break  or  cor¬ 
rode  the  Veffels,  if  the  Surgeon’s 
Art  does  not  otherwife  give  it  vent. 
The  Par  or  Matter  thus  colle&ed, 
is  fometimes  included  in  a  Cyftis, 
and  appears  curdy,  or  elfe  like 
Honey  or  Tallow ;  and  fometimeo 
too  in  the  Body  of  the  Tumour, 
Stones  or  other  heterogeneous  Sub- 
ftances  have  been  found.  Both 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  fometimes 
ufe  the  Word  in  a  more  lax  Senfe, 
to  fignify  the  Converfion  of  one 
kind  of  Fever  into  another ;  as  of 
an  Intermittent  into  a  Continues, 

©r  the  contrary  :  and  at  others  to 
P  2  exprefs 
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exprefs  any  critical  Evacuation.  It 
is  the  fame  with  Apofteme *  or  bn- 
pofthutnation  ;  and  derived  from 

abcedo,  to  go  off. 

Abjolute  Gravity, is  that  Property 
in  Bodies  by  which  they  are  faid .  to 
weigh,  without  regard  to  any  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Modification,  and  is 
always  obferv’d  to  be  as  their  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Matter.  See  Specif ck  Gravity* 
Abforbent ,  from  abforbeo ,  to  drink 
up, is  fuch  a  Medicine  as  by  theSoft- 
nefs  or  Porofity  of  its  component 
Parts, either  caufes  the  Afperities  of 
pungent  Humours,  or  like  aSpunge 
dries  away  {pperiluous  Moifture  in 
the  Body,  and  is  the  fame  with  a 
Dryer ,  or  a  Sweetener.  Waldfch- 
midt  in  his  InJUtutions  erroneoufly 
reckons  the  Abforbent s  amongft  A- 
prients ,  for  they  are  never  fo  but 
by  Accident. 

Abforbent  VejfelsyiXt  thofe  La  Deals 
which  open  with  their  Mouths  into 
the  Sides  of  the  inteftinalTube,  to 
drink  in  the  Chyle  from  thence, 
which  they  difcharge  into  the  Me- 
ienteric  Veins. 

Abftergent ,  fee  Detergent . 

AbfraBion ,  from  abfraho ,  or 
abtraho ,  to  draw  from,  is  a  Power 
peculiar  to  the  mind  ofMan, where¬ 
by- he  can  make  his  Ideas,  arifing 
from  particular  things,  become  ge¬ 
neral  Reprefentatives  of  all  of  the 
fame  kind.  Thus,  when  the  Eye 
reprefents  Whitenefs  in  a  W all,  a 
Man  can  abltraftedly  confider  the 
Quality  of  Whitenefs,  and  find  it  at¬ 
tributable  to  many  other  things  be- 
lidess  as  to  Snow,  to  Milk,  or  the 
like:  and  this  Quality,  whatfoever 
it  be,  confider’d  apart  from  the 
Concrete,  or  the  SubjeD  in  which 
it  inheres,  is  faid  to  be  taken  in  the 
Abftra&.Thisisthedodlrine  of  Mr. 
Locke,  and  others  who  wrote  before 
him,  but  it  has  fmce  his  time  been 
call’d  in  queftion  ;  for  fome  there 
are  who  deny  &11  fuch  abftraD 
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Ideas,  and  tell  us  that  a  general  ab- 
ftraDIdea  is  a  mere  nothing,  all  the 
Ideas  we  have  being  conftantly  par¬ 
ticular;  fo  that  they  would  fay,  ’tis 
impoffible  to  think  of  White ,  ab- 
ftrattedly  or  independent  of  fome 
Subjefl  wherein  ’tis  lodg’d.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  be  true  or  no,  every  Man 
may  bell  know  by  his  own  Experi¬ 
ence  ;  but  the  Point  well  clear’d 
would  open  a  new  Scene  in  the 
DoDrine  of  Qualities,  and  poflibly 
over-fet  a  great  part  of  our  prefent 
Philofophy  about  them.ThisTerm 
is  likewife  ufed  in  Pharmacy  for 
the  drawing  off  or  exhaling  away  a 
Menftruum  from  the  Subjuct  it  was 
put  to  diffolve. 

Abfirattitious ,  from  the  fame  De¬ 
rivation  as  the  foregoing, is  ufed  by 
Ludovicus  and  fome  other  Writers 
in  Pharmacy,  to  diflinguifh  the 
natural  Spirit  from  that  artificial 
one  which  is  procured  from  them 
by  Fermentation. 

*  Acanaceous,  from  dncL(a,  acuo , 
to  jfharpen.  All  Plants  of  theThifile 
kind,  that  are  prickly,  and  have 
Heads,  are  called  Acanaceous.  Alfo 
the  fharp  and  prominent  Parts  of 
Animals  are  frequently  thus  call’d. 

Acantabolus,  is  a  Surgeon’s  In- 
ftrument,  call’d  alfo  V olfella ,  like  a 
Pair  of  Pincers,  wherewith  to  take 
out  any  prickly  Subftance  that  Dia.il 
chance  to  Hick  to  the  Oefophagus , 
or  Gullet;  as  alfo  the  Fragments  of 
corrupted  Bones,  Hair,  or  any  thing 
that  by  chance  remains  in  aWound. 
’Tisalfo  ufed  for  that  Inftrument 
wherewith  People  pull  out  the 
Hairs  of  their  Eyebrows ;  from 
C Uctv&A>  Spina,  a  Thorn, and 
jacio ,  to  throw  away. 

Acantha,  from  dKcpu,  acuo,  to 
iharpen,  is  fometimes  taken  for  the 
Spine,  or  rather  the  outward  Pro¬ 
tuberances  thereof,  which  arefome- 

top,  and  preferve  the  Mar- 
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row  of  the  Channel  in  the  Back-  See  Laws  of  Motion,  and  'sQrawel 
bone  from  external  Injuries.  fxnd ^Mathematical Elements  of  Na~ 

Acari,  a  fmall  Creature  bred  in  tural  Philofophy ,  where  there  are 
Wax,  faid  by  Ariftole  to  be  the  produced  many  Experiments,  de- 
ka.lt  Object  of  the  human  Sight.  It  monftrating  both  the  Laws  of  Ac- 
alfo  fignifies  a  particular  kind  of  celeration,  and  Retardation  of  hea- 


v'  ermin,  that  lodge  themfelves  un¬ 
der  the  Cutis  and  Cuticula. 

Acceleration ,  is  a  continal  In- 
creafe  of  Motion  in  any  Body,  as 
Retardation  is  its  Decreafe ;  both 
vvhich  may  be  made  intelligible 
from  due  Attention  to  this  Axiom, 
The  Mutation  of  Motion  is  always 
proportionable  to  the  Force  imprejfed , 
and  according  to  the  Direction  there¬ 
of.  For  fuppofing  Gravity,  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  to  aft  uniformly  on  all 
Bodies  at  equal  Diftances  from  the 
Earth’s  Centre,  and  that  the  time 
in  which  any  heavy  Body  falls  to 
the  Earth  be  divided  into  equal 
Parts  infinitely  fmall ;  let  Gravity 
incline  the  Body  towards  the  Earth’s 
Centre,  while  it  moves  in  the  firfi 
infinitely  fmall  Part  of  the  Time  of 
its  defcent,ifafter  this  theAftion  of 
Gravity  be  fuppofed  to  ceafe,  the 
Body  would  go  towards  the  Earth’s 
Centre  equally,  with  a  Velocity  e- 
qual  to  the  Force  of  the  firfi:  Im- 
prefiion.  But  now  fince  the  Aftion 
of  Gravity  kill  continues ;  in  the 
fecond  Moment  of  Time  the  Body 
will  receive  a  new  Impulfe  down¬ 
wards,  and  then  its  Velocity  will  be 
the  double  of  what  it  was  in  the 
firfi  Moment;  in  the  third  Moment 
or  Particle  of  T ime,  it  will  be  tri¬ 
ple  ;  in  the  fourth,  quadruple,  and 
fo  on  continually.Wherefore,  fince 
thofe  Particles  of  T ime  are  fuppofed 
infinitely  fmall,  and  all  equal  to  one 
another,  the  Impetus  acquir’d  by  the 
falling  Body  will  be  every  where  as 
the  Times  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  Defcent.  And  fince  the  Quan¬ 
tity  ofMatter intheBody  given  con¬ 
tinues  the  fame,  the  Velocity  will  be 
theTime  in  which  it  is  acquir’d . 


vy  Bodies. 

Acceleratory  Mufcles ,  from  ad,  to, 
and  cekr ,  fwift ;  are  thofe  of  the 
Penis ,  from  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Urethra ,  till  it  afcends  under  the 
Os  Pubis ,  which  bind  or  conftringe 
the  Corpora  Cavernofa  of  the  Ure¬ 
thra.  They  are  called  Accelerator 
res  Urinre ,from  their  expediting  the 
Difcharge  by  Urine,  They  alfp 
aflift  the  Ere ei ores  Penis,  by  driving 
the  Blood  contained  in  the  Bulb  of 
the  cavernous  Body  of  the  Urethra 
towards  the  Gians,  in  a  greater 
Quantity,  whereby  it  becomes  diE 
tended  ;  the  Veins  which  carry  off 
the  refluent  Blood  from  the  Corpus 
Cavemcfum  being  at  that  time 
comprefled  by  the  Swelling  of 
thefe  Mufcles. 

Afcenjion ,  from  accendo ,  to  kin¬ 
dle  ;  is  the  kindling,  or  fetting  an/ 
Body  on  Fire. 

Accejfon ,  the  fame  as  *®,&g 
pile,  among  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Exacerbation  of  the  Latins  ;  is  the 
Fit,  or  Time  of  being  worfi  in  any 
Intermittent  Difeale. 

AcceJforyN erase,  from  ad,  to,  and 
cedo,  to  approach,  fo  called  by  Wil¬ 
lis,  is  that  which  arifes  from  the 
Medulla  Spinalis ,  about  the  begin-' 
ning  of  the  fixthPair  of  the  Neck ; 
as  it  afcends  to  the  Head,  it  receives 
on  each  fide  a  Twig  from  the  firfi 
five  Pair  of  Nerves  of  the  Neck, 
as  they  arife  from  the  Medulla  Spi¬ 
nalis  ;  then  it  enters  the  Skull,  and 
pafles  out  of  it  again,  with  the  Par 
yagum,  and  is  wholly  fpent  upon 
the  Muf cuius  Trapezius. 

Accident ,  is  what  cannot  fubfifi 
of  itfelf,  but  hath  a  neceflary  Rela¬ 
tion  tQ  fomething  elfe.  And  an  Ef- 
fi  3  feci 
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fed  or  Biftemper  is  faid  to  be  acci¬ 
dental,  which  does  not  how  necef- 
farily  froni  the  firft  Caufe,but  from 
cafual  Interpolitions.  And  it  is  by 
fome  Writers  ufed  pretty  much  in 
the  fame  Acceptation  as  the  Term 
Symptom. 

Accretion,  from  ad  to,  and  cref- 
10,  to  increafe,  fignifies  the  fame 
as  Apportion,  or  Juxta-Pofition. 
X)y.  Havers,  in  his  Qfteology,  fays, 
that  the  nutritious  Particles  being  fe- 
parated  by  the  Glands  placed  every 
where  on  the  fides  of  the  Arteries, 
are  carried  into  thofefmall  nervous 
Pipes  or  Interfticqs  of  the  Fibres, 
where  the  Spirits  move,  fo  that  they 
fall  in  the  way  of  the  Spirits  Motion ; 
which  he  fupppfes  to  be  twofold  ; 
one  dired,  and  the  other  rotatory. 
While  an  Animal  is  capable  of  Ac¬ 
cretion,  and  the  Particles  of  which 
the  Solids  eonfift,  are  not  entirely 
united  at  their  Extremities,  but  ca¬ 
pable  of  receding  one  from  another, 
both  end- ways  and  laterally ;  the 
Spirits  ad  upon  the  nutritious  Par¬ 
ticles  by  their  rotatory  Motion,  by 
which  they  carry  them  to  the  fides 
of  the  Fibres  and  bony  Strings,  dri¬ 
ving  fome  again!!  the  fides  of  their 
Parts,  and  forcing  them  out  lateral¬ 
ly;  others  they  drive  into  the  In¬ 
terlaces  between  the  Extremeties, 
thereby  lengthening  every  Series  of 
them ;  and  thus  the  Parts  of  an  ani- 
malBody  increafe  both  inThicknefs 
and  Longitude.  But  after  the  Parti¬ 
cles  are  united  at  theirExtremities, 
and  no  longer  capable  of  making 
Mora  to  lodge  the  nutritious  Parts 
lout  of  the  way  of  the  diredMotion 
of  the  Spirits ;  then  the  Spirits  come 
to  ad  upon  the  nutritious  Matter 
by  that  Motion,  and  fo  drive  it  thro* 
the  nervous  Channels,  that  it  has 
,  not  the  liberty  of  flopping  and  ad¬ 
hering:  upon  which  the  Accretion 
tsf  the  Animal  ceafes. 

Acerb z  from  acerbus ,  four  »  Jig- 


nifies  fomewhat  acid,  with  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  Roughnefs  ;  as  moft 
Fruits  are  before  they  are  ripe. 

Acetabulum,  the  fame  as  Umbi¬ 
licus  Veneris.  It  exprelfes  alfo  that 
Cavity  in  the  Huckle-bone,  which 
is  appointed  to  receive  the  Head  of 
the  Thigh-bone  within  it  :  and 
likewife  feveral  Glands  are  called 
Acetabula ;  concerning  which,  fee 
Cotyledones. 

Acetum,Ymz%M>  the  Produdi- 
ons  of  vinous  Fermentation,  fer¬ 
mented  afrefh  after  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  are  thus  call’d.  Vinegar  is  a 
Solution  of  the  Tartar,  or  native 
Salt  of  the  Vegetable  which  affords 
it,  and  therefore  has  wonderful  Vir¬ 
tues  in  Medicine,  exceeding  thofe 
of  Wine  ;  but  its  Nature,  Virtues 
and  Ufes,  muff  be  learn’d  from 
Chymiftry. 

Achilleius,  or  li'endo  Achillis .  The 
Tendon  form’d  by  the  Tails  of  fe¬ 
veral  Mufcles,  and  tied  to  the  Os 
Calcis  is  thus  call’d  from  ksAdion, 
in  conducing  to  Swiftnefs  of  Pace, 
the  Term  importing  fo  much. 

Achor,  is  a  Species  of  the  Herpes , 
and  appears  with  a  cruffy  Scab, 
which  caufes  an  Itching  and  Stink 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Head,  oqca- 
fioned  by  a  fait  !harp  Serum  ouz- 
ing  thro’  the  Skin. 

Acidulse,  a  Diminutive  of  Acid, 
are  medicinal  Springs  impregnated 
y/ith  lharp Particles,  as  all  theNi- 
trous,  Chaly  bea  te,and  Alum  fprings 
are.  The  fpecifick Gravities  of  the 
feveral  Mineral  Waters  of  England , 
are  not  yet  fettled  to  the  Satisfadi- 
on  of  all  Parties  :  fome  making 
them  lighter,  and  others  heavier 
than  common  Water  ;  and  each 
ffrenuoufly  and  poffitively  arguing 
on-  his  own  fide,  and  fondly  fup- 
pofing  that  the  Waters  them- 
felves  can  never  alter,  (tho’  we 
fee  they  do  every  Hour)  and  that 

them- 
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themfelves  cannot  be  miftaken  in 
their  Experiments,  tho1  try ’d  ever  fo 
roughly.  There  are  very  few  Men 
qualified  to  make  this  Experiment 
with  any  tolerable  Accuracy ;  and 
tho  it  were  done  to  the  utmofi 
ExaClnefs,  he  mufl  be  but  little 
acquainted  with  Nature,  who  fhall 
pretend  to  draw  any  general  and 
dogmatical  Conclufions  from  his 
own  particular  Obfervations,made, 
perhaps,  only  at  a  few  particular 
times,  without  any  Regard  to  the 
thoufandCircumftances  that  would 
be  taken  into  Confideration  by  a 
wary  Naturalift. 

Acids ,  from  Acidus ,  four:  all  Li¬ 
quors  and  Subfiances  are  fo  called, 
which  being  compofed  of  pointed 
Particles,  affeCt  theTafte  in  a  fharp 
and  piercing  manner.  The  com¬ 
mon  way  of  trying  whether  any 
particular  Liquor  or  Subfiance  hath 
in  it  Particles  of  this  kind,  is  by 
mixing  it  with  Syrup  of  Violets, 
which  it  will  turn  of  a  red  Colour; 
but  if  it  has  none,  and  inclines  to 
the  other  fide,  that  of  containing 
alkaline  or  lixivial  Particles,  it 
changes  that  Syrup  green.  The 
Generality  of  Mankind  feem  little 
aware  of  what  vaft  Importance  it  is 
to  Phyfic  and  Natural  Philofophy, 
fully  to  fettle  and  determine  the 
precife  Nature,  and  fet  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  Acids  and  Alkalies. 
Phis  has  indeed  been  attempted  by 
various  Writers  in  Medicine,  but 
with  V iews  too  narrow  and  confined 
for  a  general  Naturalift,  who  might 
eafily  clear  up  the  Point  from  a 
Variety  of  Experiments ;  but  not 
without  a  confiderable  Degree  of 
Knowledge  in  Chymifiry.  The 
W ords  in  themfelves  carry  a  precife 
Meaning,  and  are  not  the  vague 
fluctuating  T erms  they  pafs  for  a- 
mong  the  ignorant.  And  he  who 
does  not  know  the  Difference  be¬ 
tween  Alkalies  and  Acids ,  the  Pro¬ 


perties  and  Signs  of  each,  their  Ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  human  Body,  and 
when  to  apply  them,  ought  not  to 
be  trufied  in  the  Practice  of  Phy¬ 
fic.  But  this  neceffary  piece  of 
Knowledge  is  not  to  be  gained  with¬ 
out  converfing  with  genuine  Chy- 
miftry,  which  alone  can  teach  the 
Generation,  DefiruCtion,  Tranfi 
mutation  and  Difguifesof^aVr  and 
Alkalies ,  with  their  Nature,  Pow¬ 
ers,  Properties,  EfFe&s,  and  va¬ 
rious  Ufes  both  in  natural  Philo- 
fophy  and  Medicine. 

Acid  Spirits  :  thofe  of  Vitriol^ 
Sulphur,  CsV.  are  fo  called,  but  very 
improperly,  becaufe  they  are  fpeci- 
fically  heavier  than  Water,  and  are 
nothing  elfe  but  fharp  Salts  divided 
and  fufed  in  Phlegm.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  and  M.  Homherg  have  fur- 
nilh’d  us  with  a  very  pretty  Theory 
of  Acids ,  as  to  the  Manner  of  their 
AClion,  which  proceeds  from  their 
attractive  Powers  and  pointed  Fi¬ 
gures  of  their  faline  Spiculae  ;  and 
M.  Homberg  has  an  ingenious  way 
ofeftimating  their  different  Forces* 
which  he  finds  to  be  in  Proportion 
to  their  Gravities. 

Acini ,  fmall  Grains  that  grow 
in  Fruits  like  the  Grape-Stones ; 
whence  Anatomifis  have  called 
many  Glands  of  a  fimilar  Forma¬ 
tion,  Acini  Glanduloji. 

Aciniformis  Tunica ,  is  the  fame 
with  the  Tunica  U<vea  of  the  Eye. 

AcmajUcoS)  the  fame  as  Homo  to *> 
nosy  is  a  Species  of  a  Synochus9 
wherein  the  febrile  Keat  continues 
of  the  fame  Tenor  to  the  end. 

Acmey  from  aKfAc tvigeos  t© 
grow  firong ;  fignifies  the  height  of 
any  thing,  and  is  more  efpecially 
ufed  to  denote  the  hight  of  a  DiL 
temper ;  which  is  divided  into  four 
P  eriods  by  fome  Infiitution  Wri  ters„ 
i.  The  Arche ,  the  Beginning  or 
firfi  Attack,  2.  Anabajtsy  the 
B  4  Growth. 
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Growth.  3.  Acme ,  the  Height. 
And,  4.  Paracme ,  which  is  the 
Becleniion  of  the  Diftemper. 

Acor ,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  that  Sournefs  in  the  Stomach 
contracted  by  Indigeftion,  and  from 
whence  Flatulencies  and  acid  Belch¬ 
ing  arife. 

Acouftich ,  are  Medicines  or 
Means  to  help  the  Hearing,  from 
audio,  to  hear. 

Acrafy,  etjcpettrU,  hgnifies  De¬ 
bility  or  Lmpotency,  from  Relaxa¬ 
tion,  or  a  loft  Tone  of  the  Parts. 

Acrid ,  from  the  fame  Original 
as  the  former.,  fignifying  the  fame 
thing,  tho’  in  a  lefs  Degree. 

Acrimony ,  expreftes  a  Quality  in 
Bodies,  by  which  they  corrode, 
deftroy,  or  diflolve  others  ;  from 
acer,  fharp.  ’Tis  of  great  Impor¬ 
tance  to  a  Phy fician  to  be  acquaint¬ 
ed,  as  he  can  only  be  from  Chy- 
miftry,  with  the  various  kinds  of 
Acrimony  attending  the  different 
kinds  of  Aliment,  and  fo  caufing 
Difeafes  in  the  human  Body.  There 
is  firft  a  faline  Acrimony,  which 
may  be  either  muriatic,  fpontane- 
oufty  acid, or  fermented:  the  faline 
Acrimony  may  be  the  Caufe  of 
thirft,  hoarfenefs,  roughnefs,  dry- 
nefs,  ftifnefs  of  the  Parts  ferving 
to  Deglutition  and  the  Voice;  very 
confiderably  affe<St  the  ferous  Hm 
mours  of  the  Body,  too  much  dif- 
folve  or  unfit  them  for  repairing 
the  Body,  and  even  deftroy  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  the  fmaller  Solids,  and  alfo 
©ccafion  gnawing  Pains  and  the 
muriatic  Scurvy  :  the  fpontaneous 
acid  Acrimony  will  aftringeorcrifp 
pp  the  Fibres,  incraffate  and  coa¬ 
gulate  the  Juices,  give  the  Heart¬ 
burn,  &c.  And  this  kind  of  Acri¬ 
mony  principally  refides  in  fuch 
Summer  Fruit  as  is  over  ripe.  The 
like  Effefts,  but  in  a  lefs  Degree, 
may  alfo  be  produced  by  fermented 


acrimonious  Bodies,  as  by  pricked 
Wines,  Vinegar,  is c .  by  too  free  a 
Ufe  whereof  the  Scrum  grows  fharp 
and  acrid,  foas  to  bring  ontheRheu- 
matifm,  Gout,  iAc.  The  aromatic 
or  fpicy  Acrimony  caufed  in  the 
Body  by  the  Mixture  of  acrid  Salts, 
and  Oils,  will  give  a  Thirft,  Heat, 
the  Heart-burn,  V omiting,  a  F ever, 
fdfc.  Thirdly,  the  Acrimony  of 
llrong  fpirituous  or  inebriating 
Liquors,  will  caufe  a  Drynefs  in 
the  Mouth,  a  crifpy  Conftridlion 
of  the  Fibres,  an  obftinate  Coa¬ 
gulation  of  the  Juices,  Weaknefs, 
Flatulencies,  O'bftruftions,  Fevers, 
a  Dropfy,  &c.  And  laftly,  the 
lubtile  fermenting  Acrimony  of 
vinous  Liquors  newly  brewed  or 
fermented,  will  generate  Wind  in 
the  Inteftines,  caufe  Vomiting,  a 
Diarrhaea,  &c. 

Acrifia ,  is  a  turbulent  State  of  a 
Difeale,  which  will  fcarce  fufferany 
Judgment  to  be  formed  thereof  ; 
from  the  privitive  Particle  ct.  and 
%»lvcd,  judico,  tojudge.^ 

Acrocordon ,  is  a  particular  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Warts,  that  is  more  fharp, 
prominent  and  pendulous  than  the 
common  Sort,  much  taken  notice 
of  by  ancient  Writers,  particularly 
by  Aetius  and  Celfus  ;  and  of  the 
fame  kind  as  Plutarch  reports,  .Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  to  have  taken  the 
Cognomen  of  V errucofus  from,  and 
mentioned  by  Serenus  Sammonicus 
in  this  Diftich.  •' 


Interdum  exiftit  turpi  verruca 
papilla ,  ‘ 

Bine  quondam  Fahio  verum  cog¬ 
nomen  adhtffit. 


Acromium,  from  fum- 

mus,  the  Top  ;  and  Hume¬ 

rus ,  the  Shoulder ;  it  is  the  upper 
Procefs  of  the  Shoulder-blade. 

Me> 
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Afte,  a  Word  by  which  fome 
ancient  Writers  expreffed  Elder. 

1  A  ft  ion,  and  aftinse  Principles ,  in 
Phyfic,  have  been  made  ufe  of  t© 
exprefs  fome  Divifions  of  Matter 
that  are  by  fome  particular  Modifi¬ 
cations,  comparatively  a£ti  vein  re- 
fpedt  of  others  ;  as  the  Chymifts 
call  Spirit,  Oil  and  Salt  active,  be- 
caufe  their  Parts  are  fo  difpofed  to 
Motion,  in  Comparifon  of  thofe  of 
Earth  and  Phlegm  ;  but  in  a  ftriift; 
Senfe,  all  Motion  in  Matter  is  rather 
Paflion  ;  and  there  is  no  active 
Principle,  unlefs  we  call  fo  that 
known  Property  of  Gravitation,  of 
Attra&ion,  on  which  the  Newto¬ 
nian  Philofophy  is  founded. 

Acuate ,  from  acno ,  to  fharpen  ; 
is  when  an  Acid  is  added  to  any 
Mixture  to  Iharpen  it,  or  make  it 
fourerthan  before. 

Acute  Difeafe.  Inftitution  Wri¬ 
ters  define  this  very  confufedly ;  but 
what  beft  expreffes  it,  is  any  Dif- 
'  eafe  which  is  attended  with  an  in- 
creafed  Velocity  of  Blood,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  few  Days. 

Additament ,  a  Term  of  Chy- 
miftry  ;  which  fignifies  any  Mate¬ 
rial  mixt  along  with  a  principal  In¬ 
gredient,  to  fit  it  for  the  defigned 
Operation.  Thus  Salts  are  diftilled 
fromBone-afhes,Brick-duft,or  the 
like,  to  prevent  theirrunning  toge¬ 
ther,  and  make  them  afford  their 
Spirits  with  the  greater  Eafe. 

Adducent  Mujcles,  from  ad,  and 
duco ,  to  bring  to  ;  are  thofe  that 
bring  forward,  clofe,  or  draw  toge¬ 
ther  the  Parts  of  the  Body  where¬ 
to  they  are  annexed  :  as-  ■* 

Adduftor  Oculi ,  is  the  Mufcle  of 
the  Eye  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  in¬ 
clines  the  Pupil  towards  the  Nofe  ; 
and  alfo  Bibitorius ,  becaufe  it  di- 
redls  the  Eye  towards  the  Cup  in 
drinking.  , .  # 

i  Adduftor  Pollicis^  is  a  Mufcle  of 
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the  Thumb,  which  arifes  tendinous 
in  common  with  the  Adduftor  In- 
dicis ,  and  afcends  obliquely  towards 
a  broad  T ermination  at  the  fuperior 
Part  of  the  firfi;  Bone  of  the  Thumb; 
and  this  brings  theThumb  near  the 
Fore-finger. 

A dduftor  PolUcis  Pedis ,  is  a  Muf¬ 
cle  of  the  great  Toe,  which  arifes 
from  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Os 
Cuneiforme  tertium,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  internal  Part  of  the  Ojjd 
Scjpimoideia  of  the  great  Toe,  which 
it  draws  nearer  the  reft. 

Adenography ,  is  a  Treatife  of 
the  Glands,  from  tdddw  Glanduta, 
a  Gland  ;  and  ypdtpce,  fcribo,  to 
write. 

Adenofus  etbfcejfus ,  is  a  hard  un- 
rlpc  Tumour,  from  obftrudled  Vif- 
cidities,  that  appears  like  a  natural 
Gland,  altho’  in  Parts  free  from 
them. 

Adept,  Fat,  fometimes  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  P inguedo,  and  applied 
only  to  the  harder  Fat  commonly 
called  Suet ;  but  by  moft  Writers 
they  are  ufed  indifferently. 

Adepts :  Such  are  called  fo  as 
pretend  to  fome  extraordinary  Skill 
in  Chymiftry,  from  adipifcor ,  to  ob¬ 
tain;  but  thefe  have  too  often  pro¬ 
ved  either  Enthuftafts  orlmpoftorsx 
and  fuch  P aracelfus ,  Helmont ,  and 
their F ollowers  have  been  thought i 
but  whether  juftly  or  no,  let  thofe 
fay  who  are  belt  acquainted  with 
their  Writings  and  Pretenfions.  ’  • 
Adequate ,  expreffes  an  Equality 
in  all  the  Properties  of  two  Bodies, 
from  ad,  and  a  quo,  to  be  equal  to  ; 
and  thus  adequate  Ideas  are  fuch  I- 
mages  or  Conceptions  of  an  Objeft, 
as  perfectly  reprefent  it. 

; Adiaphorous ,  a  Term  which  im¬ 
plies  the  fame  with  neutral ;  and  is 
particularly  ufed  of  fome  Spirits  and 
Salts,  which  are  neither  of  an  acid 
nor  alkaline  Nature.  -  - 
■  -  Adi - 


*  a 
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Adiapneuflia ,  from  the  privative 
Particle  a,  and  Jiitwrnw,  perfpiro  ; 
is  a  Diminution  or  Obftru&ion  of 
natural  Perfpiration,  and  that  in 
which  the  Antients  chiefly  placed 
the  Caufe  of  Fevers. 

Adipofa  Membrane,  is  any  fat 
Membrane,  whereof  every  Mufcle 
has  one,  front  adeps,  which  fignifies 
Fat ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  in  which  the  Kidneys 
are  wrapped  up. 

Adipofa  Vena,  or  Renalir,  is  a 
Vein  arifing  from  the  defcending 
Trunk  of  the  Cava,  which  fpreads 
ltfelf  on  the  Ccat  and  Fat  that  co¬ 
vers  the  Kidneys. 

Adipofi  duttus ,  called  alfo  Sac- 
cult ,  and  Veficula  adipofce ,  are  Paf- 
fages  which  convey  the  Fat  into 
the  Interfaces  of  the  Mufcles,  or  to 
the  Parts  between  the  Flefh  and 
the  Skin. 

Adjutorium ,  from  ad,  and  jwvo, 
to  help,  is  a  Bone  fo  called  by 
Vefalius  and  others, becaufe  it  is  very 
rueful  in  lifting  up  the  Arm.  This 
Term  is  alfo  given  by  forne  Writers 
to  fuch  Means  of  Cure  as  are  only 
fubfervient  to  others  of  more  Im¬ 
portance. 

Adnata  ‘Tunica,  fo  called  from 
ad,  and  nafccr ,  to  grow  to,  is  the 
common  Membrane  of  the  Eye ;  al¬ 
fo  called  conjun&ive,  which  fprings 
from  the  Skull,  and  grows  to  the 
exterior  Part  of  the  Tunica  Cornea  ; 
and  that  the  vifible  Species  may 
pafs  there,  leaves  a  round  Cavity 
forward,  to  which  is  annexed  an¬ 
other  Tunic,  without  any  particular 
name,  made  up  of  the  Tendons  of 
thofe  Mufcles  which  move  the  Eye ; 
by  reafon  of  its  Whitenefs  it  is  alfo 
called  albuginea .  See  Eye . 

Adolefcens ,  expreffes  that  Part  of 
Life  between  the  End  of  Child¬ 
hood,  and  a  Man’s  full  Strength, 
and  is  reckoned  the  moft  healthful. 


Ad  Pottdus  omnium ,  the  Weight 
of  the  whole,  fignifies,  that  the  lad 
prefcribed  Ingredient  ought  to 
weigh  as  much  as  all  the  others 
taken  together. 

Adfridory.  See  Aflringent . 

Adventitious,  is  any  thing  that 
accidentally,  and  not  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Courfe  of  natural  Caufes,  hap¬ 
pens  to  make  a  Part  of  another  ; 
as  the  Nodes  and  Glands  in  ftru- 
mous  Cafes  are  faid  to  be  adventi¬ 
tious  Glands,  in  Diftin&ion  from 
thofe  which  are  naturally  produced . 

Adulteration ,  is  the  debafing  a 
Meaicine  with  bad  Ingredients,  or 
putting  one  thing  for  another  for 
the  fake  of  greater  Profit  ;  a  thing 
very  well  underftood  by  the  whole- 
fale  Dealers  in  all  the  Parts  of 
Medicine. 

Adujl ,  from  aduro,  to  burn ;  fig- 
nifies  fuch  Humours  as  by  long 
Heat  become  of  a  hot  and  fiery 
Nature,  as  Choler,  and  the  like. 
But  this  Term  is  of  late  much  wore 
out  of  Phyfic,  becaufe  it  conveys 
no  difantt  Idea. 

TEgagropilus ,  is  ufed  for  thofe 
Balls  w'hich  are  generated  in  the 
Stomachs  of  fome  Animals,  con¬ 
taining  Matter  like  Hair,  and  hard 
without  Side ;  and  of  which  a  very 
elaborate  DifTertation  hath  been 
wrote  by  Hieronimus  V elfchius  ; 
which  the  curious  may  turn  to  for 
further  Information.  ’Tis  derived 
from  euy&ypos,  rupicapra,  a  wild 
Goat,  and  nrlhof,  globulus,  a  Balk 

JEgylops,  is  a  Tumour  or  Swel¬ 
ling  in  the  great  Corner  of  the  Eye, 
by  the  Root  of  the  Nofe,  either 
with  or  without  an  Inflammation. 
This  Name  is  alfo  given  to  a  Plant, 
for  its  fupjpfed  Virtues  againit  fuch 
a  Diflemper. 

JEgyptiacum,  is  an  Ointment, 
tho’  improperly  focalled„as  confl- 
fling  only  of  Honey,  Verdigreafe 

and 
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and  Vinogar.  ’Twas  firft  prefcri- 
bed  by  Mefue ,  and  Teems  to  take  its 
Name  from  its  Colour,  which  re- 


fembles  that  of  an  Egyptian. 

AEolipile ,  is  a  round  hollow  Ball 
made  of  Iron,  Brafs,  Copper,  & c. 
and  furniihed  with  aNeck,  in  which 
there  is  a  very  {lender  Pipe  opening 
to  the  Ball.  Sometimes  the  Neck 
is  made  to  Threw  into  the  Ball,  that 
the  Cavity  may  the  more  readily  be 
filled  with  Water.  But  if  there  be 
no  Screw,  fill  it  with  W a  ter,  thus  $ 
heat  the  Ball  red  hot,  and  then 
throw  it  into  a  Veffel  of  Water  ; 
the  Water  will  run  in  at  the  (mail 
Hole,  and  fill  about  J  of  the  Ca¬ 
vity.  And  if  after  this  th oJEolipile 
be  laid  on  or  before  the  Fire,  To 
that  the  Water  and  V efiel  become 
very  much  heated,  the  vaporous 
Air  will  be  forced  out  with  very 
great  Noife  and  Violence  ;  but  it 
will  be  by  Fits,  and  not  with  a  con- 
ffant  and  uniform  Blaft.  Perhaps 
they  may  be  fometimes  of  Ufe  to 
blow  the  Fire,  where  a  very  quick 
ana  ffrong  Blaff  is  required.  And 
they  may  ferve  to  fcent  or  per¬ 
fume  a  Room,  by  filling  them  with 
perfum’d  inftead  of  common  Wa¬ 
ter.  They  are  commonly  ufed  in 
Italy  to  cure  fmoaky  Chimneys, 
which  they  do  by  being  hung  over 
the  P'ire, and  carrying  up  the  Smoke 
thereof  along  with  the  Steam  that 
iffues  out  of  their  Orifice. 

A Equilibrium ,  is  when  either  equal 
Weights  at  equal  Diltances,  or  un¬ 
equal  ones  at  reciprocally  propor¬ 
tionable  Pittances  from  the  Center, 
make  the  Arms  of  any  Libra  or 
Balance  to  hang  even;  To  that  they 
do  equiponderate,andnot  outweigh 
one  another  :  In  fuch  a  Cafe,  we 
fay  the  Balance  is  in  AEquilibrio ,  a 
common  Term  in  Mechanicks. 

^Equivocal.  See  Equivocal. 

AEther  is  underftood  of  that  Me- 
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dium  or  Fluid,  in  which  all  other 
Bodies  Boat  :  But  fome  explain, 
themfelves  to  mean  by  this  Term 
the  whole  Atmofphere,  and  what- 
foever  is  fufpended  in  it.  But  AE- 
ther ,  in  propriety  of  Language,  fig- 
nifies  a  fine,  fluid,  fubtile  Subllance 
or  Medium  much  rarer  than  Air, 
and  every  way  diffufed  in  the  in- 
terftaller  Spaces  of  the  World,  fo 
that  it  poffeiies  infinitely  more  room 
than  all  the  folid  Matter  of  theUni- 
verfe  put  together.  An  en¬ 

dow’d  with  all  the  Properties  an  in¬ 
genious  Philofopher  cou’d  require, 
might  help  to  explain  many  Pheno¬ 
mena  of  Nature,  and  has  for  this 
purpofe  been  adapted  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Neva  ton,  and  offer’d  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  Caufe  of  Gravity.  See  Air , 

AEthiops  Mineral ,  a  Medicine  fo 
called,  from  its  dark  Colour,  pre¬ 
pared  of  Quickfilver  and  Sulphur 
ground  together  in  a  marble  Mor¬ 
tar  to  a  black  Powder.  *Tis  fre¬ 
quently  prefcribed ;  but  thofe  who 
have  ufed  it  mod,  think  its  Virtues 
are  not  very  great. 

AErugo ,  Verdigreafe,  is  Copper 
reduced  to  a  green  friable  Subftance 
by  Acids.  Diofcorides ,  Rulandus , 
Schroder ,  and  other  Writers  on  the 
Materia  medica ,  defcribe  both  a 
native  and  fa&itious  Sort.  Others 
give  the  fame  Appellation  to  the 
Ruff  of  Iron  or  Lead,  particularly 
Fallopius . 

AEftuary,  a  kind  of  Vapour-bath., 
Ambrofe  Parey  calls  an  Inftrument 
thus,  which  he  defcribes  for  con¬ 
veying  Heat  to  any  particular 
Part ;  and  Palmarius ,  de  morb. 
contag.  gives  a  Contrivance  under 
this  Name  for  fweating  the  whole 
Body. 

JEtiology ,  from  dnict,  Caufa,  a 
Caufe,  and  Kayos ,  Sertno ;  is  a 
Difcourfe  on  the  Caufes  of  Diftem- 
perso 
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'  JEtttes ,  Eagle-Stone,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  is  {aid  to  be  found  in  an 
Eagle’s  Neil.  It  is  about  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Chefnut,  and  is  hollow 
with  fomewhat  in  it  that  rattles  up¬ 
on  fhaking  ;  which  affords  fome 
very  odd  Conceits,  it  being  for  this 
Reafon  termed  by  fome.  Lapis  <ve- 
luti  pregnant,  alio  in  Utero  fonante , 
7.  e.  A  Stone  pregnant  with  ano¬ 
ther  ;  but  the  fabulous  Conjectures 
of  its  Virtues  begin  to  be  taken  but 
little  notice  of. 

Affedion,  is  applied  on  many  Oc- 
eafions  where  the  name  of  the  DiF 
temper  is  put  attentively,  as  Hypo- 
condriacal  AffeCtion,  and  the  like. 
This  Term  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed 
in  Phyfics,  much  in  the  fame  Senfe 
as  Properties,  as  the  AffeCtions  of 
Matter  are  thofe  Properties  with 
which  it  is  naturally  endued. 

Agillochum ,  Aloes  Wood  ;  it  is 
a  Tree  in  the  Eajl-Indies  brought 
to  us  in  fmall  Bits,  of  a  very  fra¬ 
grant  Scent.  It  is  hot,  drying,  and 
accounted  a  Strengthener  of  the 
Nerves  in  general.  The  bed  is  of 
a  blackifh  purple  Colour,  and  fo 
light  as  to  fwim  upon  Water. 

'  Agent,  is  improperly  fometimes 
attributed  to  Menftruums,  or  fuch 
Bodies  as  in  Mixture  have  the 
greated  fhare  of  Motion. 

Agglutination ,  is  in  dridnefs  the 
glewing  two  Bodies  together ;  but 
generally  imports  the  Addition  of 
new  Subdance,  or  giving  a  greater 
Confidence  to  the  animal  Fluids, 
whereby  they  are  rendered  fitter 
forNourifhment.  S twiner ajfating. 

Aggregate ,  is  the  Sum  arifing 
from  the  Addition  of  two  or  more 
Bodies  together  ;  from  a t/,  and  gre- 
go,  to  gather  together. 

'  Agrejla ,  is  the  fame  as  Ompha- 
cium,  which  is  the  juice  of  unripe 
Grapes.  T he  Oil  likewife  from  un¬ 
ripe  Olives  is  by  fome  called  in  like 
manner* 


Agrypny,  from  the  privative  Par¬ 
ticle  a  and  v'trvQ",  Somnus ,  is  long 
Watching,  when  Perfons  cannot 
fleep,  and  is  the  fame  as  a  Coma, 
Vigil . 

Agues ;  Intermitting  Fevers  of  all 
kinds  are  ofthisClafs;  and  whether 
there  is  a  cold  Fit  or  not,  is  of  no 
great  Moment  as  to  the  Intentions 
of  Cure,  that  being  more  accidental 
than  EfTential  hereunto  ;  altho’  in¬ 
deed  the  Term  Ague,  if  from  Algor, 
Coldnefs,  as  fome  will  have  it,  is 
applicable  only  where  the  cold  Fit 
is  fenfible.  See  DigreJJion  2.  con¬ 
cerning  Agues,  Cs5 c.  in  the  Expla¬ 
nations  of  Sandorius's  Medicina 
Statica. 

Agyrttf,  formerly  expreffed  cer¬ 
tain  Strollers,  who  pretended  to 
drange  things  from  lupernatural 
AfFidances,  but  of  late  is  applied  to 
all  Quacks,  and  illiterate  Dablers 
in  Medicine. 

Air ,  is  generally  underdood  to 
be  that  Fluid  in  which  we  breathe,, 
that  is  comprefhble,  dilatable,  and 
covers  the  Earth  to  a  great  height ; 
and  differs  from  AEther  in  refrading 
the  Rays  of  the  heavenly  Lumina¬ 
ries.  For  its  many  Properties,  con- 
fult  Boyle ,  Hook ,  and  Sir  I/aac 
Newton  ;  but  the  mod  material  are 
the  following. 

The  lower  Parts  of  Air  are  al¬ 
ways  more  compreiTed,  than  thole 
above  ;  and  the  Spaces  into  which 
it  may  be  compreiTed,  are  always 
reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
compreffing  Weight ;  and  becaufe 
its  Denfity  is  proportional  to  its 
Comprefiion,  its  Particles  recede 
from  each  other  with  Forces  reci¬ 
procally  proportional  to  the  DiT- 
tances  of  their  Centers. 

The  fpecific  Gravity  of  Air  to 
Water,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle,  is 
in  round  Numbers  edimated,  as  1 
to  ioqo  :  But  from  comparing,  his 
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Experiments  with  the  Obfervations 
of  Dr.  Halley  and  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  its  Denfity  appears  to  be  near¬ 
er,  as  i  to  800 ;  and  the  Denfity 
of  Mercury  to  Water  being  as  14 
to  1 ,  the  Denfity  of  Air  to  Mercury 
will  be  as  1  to  1 1 200 :  fo  that  the 
Air  we  breathe  in  takes  up  1 1 200 
times  thefpace  that  a  likeQuantity 
of  Mercury  would.  And  yet  the 
Air  by  Experiment  hath  been 
found,  without  any  adventitious 
Heat,  by  the  Force  of  its  own 
Spring,  to  poflefs  1 3000  times  the 
Space  it  does  when  prefied  by  the 
the  incumbent  Atmofphere  ;  and 
therefore  it  may  pofiefs  a  Space 
1 45600000  times  greater  than  the 
fame  Weight  of  Mercury ;  and  by 
the  Addition  of  Heat,  it  may  be 
forced  to  fill  a  Space  yet  much  lar¬ 
ger.  Now  if  we  confider  the  Air 
we  breathe  in  may  be  compreffed 
into  40  times  lefs  Space  than  that 
which  it  now  fills,  it  may  then  pof- 
fefs  a  Space  5  20000  times  greater 
at  one  time  than  another  ;  for 
33000  X  40=520000. 

Our  Bodies  are  equally  prefied 
upon  by  the  incumbent  Atmo¬ 
fphere,  and  theWeight  they  fufiain 
is  equal  to  a  Cylinder  of  Air,whofe 
Bafe  is  equal  to  the  Superficies  of 
our  Bodies.  Now  a  Cylinder  of 
Air  of  the  Height  of  the  Atmo¬ 
fphere  is  equal  to  a  Cylinder  of  Wa¬ 
ter  of  the  fame  Bafe,  and  35  Foot 
high,  as  appears  by  the  Experiment 
of  Pumping  ;  fo  that  every  Foot 
fquare  of  the  Superficies  of  our  Bo¬ 
dies,  is  prefied  upon  by  a  Weight 
of  Air  equal  to  35  cubical  Feet  of 
Water ;  and  a  cubical  Foot  of  Wa¬ 
ter  being  found  by  Experiment  to 
weigh  y&PoundT  roy  weight,  there¬ 
fore  the  Compafs  of  a  Foot  fquare 
upon  the  Superficies  of  our  Bodies 
iuftains  a  Quantity  of  Air  equal  to 
2660  lb.  for  76  x  35  =s  2660 ;  and 
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fo  many  Foot  fijuare  as  is  upon 
the  Superficies  of  a  Body,  fo  many 
times  266olb.  does  that  Body  bear ; 
So  that  if  the  Superficies  of  a  Man’s 
Body  was  to  contain  1 5  fquareFeet, 
which  is  pretty  near  the  Truth,  he 
would  fufiain  a  Weight  equal  to> 
3  9900 1^*  for  2660  x  1 3  =  3  9900, 
which  is  above  13  Tun.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  theWeight  of  Air  which 
our  Bodies  fufiain  at  one  time  more 
than  at  another,  is  alfo  very  great. 
The  whole  Weight  of  Air  which 
prefles  upon  our  Bodies  when  the 
Mercury  ishigheftintheBarometer, 
is  equal  to  39900  lb.  The  Differ¬ 
ence  therefore  between  the  greatefi 
and  the  leaft  Prefiure  of  Air  upon 
our  Bodies  may  be  proved  to  be  e- 
qual  to  3982  lb.  The  Difference  of 
the  Air’sWeight  at  different  times,, 
is  meafur’d  by  the  different  Height 
to  which  the  Mercury  is  buoy’d  up 
in  the  Barometer ;  and  the  greatefi? 
Variation  of  theHeight  oftheMer- 
cury  being  3  Inches,  a  Column  of 
Air  of  any  afiignable  Bafe  equal  to 
theWeight  of  a  Cylinder  of  Mer¬ 
cury  of  the  fame  Bafe,  and  the  Alti¬ 
tude  of  3  Inches  will  be  taken  off 
from  the  Prefiure  upon  a  Body  of 
an  equal  Bafe,  at  fuch  times  as  the 
Mercury  is  three  Inches  lower  in 
the  Barometer ;  fo  that  every  Inch 
fquare  of  the  Surface  of  our  Bodies 
is  prefied  upon  at  one  time  more 
than  another,  by  a  Weight  of  Air 
equal  to  theWeight  of  three  cubi¬ 
cal  Inches  of  Mercury.  Now  a  cu¬ 
bical  Foot  of  Water  being  76  lb.  a 
cubical  Foot  of  Mercury  muft  be 
1064  lb.=  1 02 1 44 Drams.  And  as 
1 02 1 44  Drams  is  to  a  cubical  Foot, 
or  which  is  all  one,  1728  cubical 
Inches:  59  Drams,  to  one 
cubical  Inch.  So  that  a  cubical 
Inch  of  Mercury  (throwing  away 
the  Fraction,  which  is  inconfider- 
able)  is=59  Drams;  and  there  be¬ 
ing 
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mg  144  fquare  Inches  in  a  Foot 
fquare,  therefore  a  Mafs  of  Mercury 
©fa  Foot  fquare  Bafe=  144  fquare 
Inches,  and  three  Inches  high,  mult 
contain  43  2  cubical  Inches  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  which  x  59  (the  Number  of 
Drams  in  a  cubical  Ineh  of  Mercu¬ 
ry}  makes  25488  Drams:  and  this 
Weight  does  a  Foot  fquare  of  the 
Surfaces  of  our  Bodies  fuFain  at  one 
time  more  than  at  another.  Sup- 
pofe  again  the  Superficies  of  a  hu¬ 
man  Body  =  1 5  Foot  fquare,  then 
would  the  Body  fuftain  at  one  time 
inore  than  at  another,  a  Weight 
=  1 5  x  25488  =  Drams 

(=  ±11^2-  Ounces)  =  3-9823  lb. 
Troy. 

Hence  it  is  fo  far  from  being  a 
Wonder,  that  we  fometimes  fuffer 
in  our  Health  by  a  Change  of  Wea¬ 
ther,  that  it  is  the  greafeft  we  don’t 
always  do  fo  :  for  when  we  confi- 
der  that  our  Bodies  are  fometimes 
prefted  upon  by  near  a  Tun  and  a 
half  Weight  more  than  at  another, 
and  that  this  Variation  is  often  very 
fudden  ;  ’tis  furprking  that  every 
fuch  Change  fhould  not  entirely 
break  the  Frame  of  our  Bodies  to 
pieces.  And  the  Velfels  of  our  Bo¬ 
dies  being  fo  much  ftraightened  by 
an  encreas’dPrefuire,wou’d  ftagnate 
the  Blood  up  to  the  very  Heart,  and 
the  Circulation  would  quite  ceaie,  if 
Nature  had  not  wifely  contriv’d, 
that  when  theRefiftance  to  the  circu¬ 
lating  Blood  is  greateft,  the  Impetus 
by  which  the  Heart  contradsftiould 
be  fo  too  ;  for  upon  Increafe  of 
the  Weight  of  the  x4ir,  the  Lungs 
will  be  more  forcibly  expanded, 
and  thereby  the  Blood  more  inti¬ 
mately  broken  and  divided,  fo  that 
it  becomes  fitter  for  the  more  fluid 
Secretions ;  fuch  as  that  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  Fluid,  by  which  the  Heart 
will  be  more  ftrongly  contra&ed. 
And  the  Blood’s  Motion  towards 
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the  Surface  of  the  Body  being  ob- 
ftru£ted,it  will  pafs  in  greater  Quan- 
tityto  the  Brain,  where  thePrefture 
of  the  Air  is  taken  off  by  the  Cra¬ 
nium  ;  upon  which  Score  alfo  more 
Spirits  will  be  feparated,  and  the 
Heart  on  that  account  too  more  en¬ 
abled  to  carry  on  the  Circulation 
thro*  all  paffable  Canals,  whilft 
fome  others  towards  the  Surface  are 
obftrufted.  The  moft  confiderable 
Alteration  made  in  the  Blood  upon 
the  Air’s  greater  or  lelTer  Preffure 
on  the  Surface  of  ourBodies,  is  1  en¬ 
dring  the  Blood  more  or  lefs  com¬ 
pact,  and  making  it  croud  into  a 
lefs,  or  expand  into  a  greater  Space 
in  the  Veffels  it  runs  in  i  For  the 
Air  contained  in  the  Blood  always 
keeps  itfelf  in  Equilibria  with  the 
external  Air  that  preffes  upon  our 
Bodies  ;  and  this  it  does  by  a  con- 
ftant  Nifus  to  unbend  itfelf,  which  is 
always  proportional  to  the  compref- 
fing  weight  by  which  it  was  bent: 
fo  that  if  the  Compreffion  or  W eight 
of  the  circumambient  Air  be  ever  fo 
little  abated ,  the  Air  contained  with¬ 
in  the  Blood  unfolds  its  Spring, 
and  forces  the  Blood  to  take  up  a 
larger  Space  than  it  did  before.  F or 
further  Effetts  of  the  Changes  of 
Air  upon  human  Bodies,  fee  Mead 
de  Imperio  Solis  ac  Lunte  in  Corpora 
humana ;  Wain~a:right,%  Non-natu¬ 
rals ;  Sanelorius’>s  Medicina  Staticay 
whhExplanations ;  and  particularly 
what  here  ftands  under  the  Term 
Refpiration.  As  for  its  Elafticity 
and  undulatory  Motion,  by  which 
Sounds  are  propagated,  with  many 
other  of  its  Properties,  confult 
^ sGracvefand\  Elements  of  Natural 
Philofophyy  or  rather  Wolfit  Elimen - 
ta  Mathefeos  undoerfa. 

Air-Pump y  an  Engine  contrived 
to  exhauft  or  draw  out  the  Air  from 
Veftels;  in  which  any  living  Bodies 
©r  other  Subilances  may  be  inclu¬ 
ded,; 
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^ed,  to  fliew  the  Effe&s  thereof. 
This  Engine  has  brought  a  deal  of 
Light  both  into  Philofophy  and 
Medicine  ;  for  the  firft  Improve¬ 
ment  whereof,  fo  as  to  make  it 
manageable  and  commodious,  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Boyle. 

Al,  is  an  Arabic  Particle  put  to 
Words  to  exalt  their  Value  or  Sig- 
nificancy  ;  as  Alcaly,Alchymy ,  and 
the  like. 

Alagueca ,  a  native  Stone  found 
in  Balagat ,  that  immediatelyftops 
any  violent  Haemorrhage. 

Alabaftre,  a  certain  foft  Species 
of  Marble,  fo  calledfrom  the  Name 
of  a  T own  in  Egypt  near  which  it 
grew.  The  Ancients  made  great  ufe 
of  it  tor  Boxes  to  contain  their  pre¬ 
cious  Ointments  or  Perfumes.  At 
prefent  it  is  pretty  much  negle&ed, 
tho’  Mr.  Boyle  made  feveral  Experi¬ 
ments  upon  it,  which  admirably  il- 
luftrate  and  confirm  his  DoCtrine 
of  Fluidity  and  Firmnefs.  As  for 
„  what  concerns  Statues  or  calling 
of  Moulds  with  this  Stone,  its 
Place  is  now  generally  fupply’d  by 
Plainer  of  Paris . 

Alee,  fignifies  Wings,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  often  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch 
Parts  of  the  Body  as  bear  any  Re- 
femblance  thereto  ;  as  the  Sides  of 
the  Nofe,  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Ear,  and  the  Procefs  of  the  Bone 
Sphtenoides. 

Alares  Mufculi.  See  Pterygoides . 
Albuginea  Oculi.  See  Adnata 
Tunica.  Albugo,  and  Album  Oculi 
are  the  fame.  Albugo  fometimes 
alfo  exprefles  the  Pin  and  Web, 
which  is  a  white  Speck  in  the 
horny  Tunicle  of  the  Eye  that 
©bftru&s  the  Sight. 

Albuginea  Tunic*.  See  Tunica 
Albuginea . 

Ale  ah  eft,  is  an  Arabic  Word  to 
exprefs  a  univerfal  Diffol  vent,  which 
was  pretended  to  by  Paracel/us  and 
Belmont,  the  latter  whereof  fa  Man 
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otherwife  of  great  Veracity,  as  to 
the  Experiments  he  delivers,  which 
have  fince  his  Time  been  frequent- 
ly  repeated  with  Succefs)  calls  all 
the  Gods  to  witnefs  that  he  was  pof- 
felled  of  it.  Upon  a  full  Examina¬ 
tion  into  this  Matter,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  diligent  Search  of  the 
incomparable  Boerhave ,  we  have 
Room  to  fufpect  that  Helmont  in 
this  cafe  impofed  upon  himfelf,  or 
pretended  to  more  than  he  could 
really  perform  ;  tho’  the  thing  in  it 
felf  involves  no  manner  of  Contra¬ 
diction,  and  appears  not  abfolutely 
impolfible  to  general  Philofoph  ers, 
however  ridiculous  or  delperate  it 
may  be^  thought  by  Men  not  v/ell 
verfed  in  chymical  Matters.  See 
Boyle,  as  to  the  Bufinefs  of  Men- 
flruums,and  Boerhave's  Chymiftry, 
Alchymy ,  the  more  complex, 
difficult  and  elaborate  Part  ofChy- 
miltry,  chiefly  concerned  in  the 

ripening, purifying  and  tranfmuting 

the  bafer  Metals  into  the  nobler,  as 
Tin  or  Quickfilver  into  Silver,  or 
Gold,  lsc.  by  means  of  particular 
Menftruums,  Additions,  or  the  uni- 
verfal  Agent,  Fire.  ’Tis  great  Pity 
this  Matter  has  never  been  fully  en¬ 
quired  into;  for  to  a  natural  Philo- 
fopher  there  is  nothing  at  all  con¬ 
tradictory  or  whimflcal  in  it.  A 
Man  cannot  fhew  his  Ignorance 
in  this  Part  of  Philofophy  more, 
than  by  treating  it  with  an  Air 
of  Contempt  ;  not  but  he  may 
otherwife  be  a  Man  of  great 
Knowledge  or  Learning ;  but  41- 
chymvzzxi  never  be  learnt  without 
Practice.  Many  furprizinp  things 
ai  ^  daily  done  in  this  Way  by  mere 
Mechanics,  or  illiterate  Perfons, 
who  have  had  the  Misfortune  to  be 
defpifed  even  by  the  Philofophers, 
as  well  as  the  Men  of  the  World. 

But  whoever  ventures  to  depreciate 
or  (peak  flightingly  of  Chymiftry 
✓  or 
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orAIchymy,  fhoyld  firft  be  fure 
that  they  are  not  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  Art  they  cenfure.  The  Pre¬ 
valence  of  this  forward  Humour, 
has  hinder’d  many  Men  frona  pub- 
Iifliing  what  they  knew  of  this  ad¬ 
mirable  Art,  which  any  one  may 
eafily  fatisfy  himfelf  is  no  Chimera. 
They  who  are  unwilling  to  be  at 
the  Expence  of  miking  particular 
Experiments,  may  confult  theWri- 
tings  of  fuch.  candid  and  ingenous 
Authors,  asMr  Boyle,  M.  Homberg , 
and  the  prefent  Profeifor  of  Chy- 
miftry  at  Leyden. 

Jlcali ,  generally  taken  to  mean 
all  fuch  Bodies  as  will  ferment  with 
Acids ;  but  more  properly  belongs 
only  to  fuch  Salts  as  are  made  by 
Incineration,  and  are  fometimes 
called  lixiviate  or  fix’d  Salts. 

Alcalisation,  or  Alcalisated ,  is 
when  any  Liquor  is  impregnated 
with  an  alkalineSalt,eitherto  make 
it  a  better  Diftolvent  for  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Purpofes,  or  to  load  the 
Phlegm  fo  as  not  to  rife  in  Diftilla- 
tion,  whereby  the  fpirituous  Parts 
will  go  over  more  pure. 

Alcohol ,  a  Te'rm  ufed  by  Chy- 
mifts,  both  for  a  high  rectified 
dephlegmated  Spirit  of  Wine,  and 
for  any  thing  reduced  into  an  im¬ 
palpable  Powder.  Rolfinkius ,  We- 
delius ,  and  fome  others,  have  depu¬ 
ted  much  about  its  proper  Etymolo¬ 
gy  and  Signification  ;  but  it  now 
is  well  defin’d  and  limited  by  the 
modern  Philofophical Chy mills. 

Alembick ,  is  the  common  Inftru- 
ment  of  Diftillation,  which  every 
Cne  mull  have  feen  :  But  inllead  of 
the  round  Copper  Head,  as  ufual, 
kis  now  cuftomary  to  have  a  Pew¬ 
ter  Neck  rife  fomewhat  higher  out 
bfit,  and  turn  down  again  to  join 
the  Worm ;  becaufe  this  way  the 
inclofed  Liquor  is  not  fo  apt  to  run 
over  with  too  great  a  Fire  $  and  it 
draws  the  Liquor  finer. 


Alexipharmich ,  is  a  Tetm  doubt¬ 
ful  both  in  its  Etymology  and  Sig¬ 
nification,  but  it  is  moll  ftri&ljr 
applied  to  fuch  things  as  prevent 
the  Mifchiefs  of  Bites  from  poifo- 
nous  Animals ;  it  is  however  com¬ 
monly  given  to  all  thofe.  things 
which  avail  in  Fevers*  efpecially 
thofe  of  a  malignant  kind,  by  pro¬ 
moting  Sweat. 

Alexiterial ,  is  of  the  fame  Sig¬ 
nification,  and  ordinarily  ufed  to 
Medicines  given  in  Fevers?. 

Algarot ,  is  a  Name  given  by 
fome  Chymifts  to  the  Mercitrius 
Vitae.  k 

Alhandal,  an  Arabic  Name  for 
Colocyntbis. 

Aliformes  Mufculi ,  are  Mufcles 
arifing  from  the  Pterygoide  Bone* 
and  ending  in  the  Neck  of  the 
lower  Jaw,  and  towards  the  inter¬ 
nal  Seat  of  the  Head. 

Aliformes  Proceffus ,  are  the  Pro¬ 
minences  of  the  Os  Cuneiforme. 

Aliment ,  ab  alendo ,  to  nourilh, 
includes  all  that  is  taken  in,  as 
Meat  or  Drink,  from  whence  Nou- 
rilhment  is  expelled. 

Aliquot  Parts ,  are  fuch  Parts  of 
any  Number  or  Quantity  as  will 
exadlly  meafure  it  without  any 
Remainder:  As  3  is  an  Aliquot 
Part  of  1 2,  becaufe  being  taken  4 
times,  it  will  juft  meafure  it 

Alkaheft,  and  Alkali.  See  Ale  a- 
heft  and  Alcali. 

Allentoies ,  is  the  Urinary  T unick 
placed  between  the  Amnion  and 
Chorion,  which  by  the  Navel  and 
Urachus  (or  Paflage  by  which  the 
Urine  is  conveyed  from  the  Infant 
in  the  Womb)  receives  the  Urine 
that  come  out  of  the  Bladder.  Dr. 
Hale  in  Phil.  Pranfatt.  N  0  2  7 1 .  has 
given  a  very  accurate  Defcription 
of  the  human  Allentoies ;  and  af- 
fign’d  the  Reafon  why  thofe  who 
believed  its  Exiftence,  had  not  be¬ 
fore 
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before  fully  found  it  out  :  and  given 
alio  anAnfwer  to  thofe  who  yet  de¬ 
ny  its  Reality.  This  is  likewife  cal¬ 
led  Farciminalis,  from &KK&$,Farci- 
men,  a  Gut,  and  g/T©-,  Forma, 
Shape  ;  becaufe  in  many  Brutes  it 
is  in  the  Shape  of  a  Gut- Pudding, 
but  in  .Man,  and  fome  other  Ani¬ 
mals,  it  is  round,  and  like  the  thin 
foft  Skin  which  wrapped  the  Child 
in  the  Womb. 

Almonds  of  the  Fhroat ,  or  FoH- 
filU,  called  improperly  Almonds  of 
the  Ears.  They  are  two  round 
Glands  placed  on  the  Sides  of  th£ 
Bads  of  the  Tongue  under  the  corn- 
mop  Membrane  of  the  Fauces,  with 
which  they  are  covered  ;  each  of 
them  hathalarge  Oval  Sinus,  which 
opens  into  the  Fauces ,  and  in  it 
there  are  a  great  number  of  lefler 
ones,  which  difcharge  themfelves 
thro  the  great  Sinus  of  a  mucous 
and  flippery  Matter  into  the  Fauces , 
Larynx ,  and  OEfaphagus ,  for  the 
moiflening  and  lubricating  of  thofe 
Parts.  When  the  OEfophagus  Muf- 
cle  afteth,  it  compreifeth  the  Al¬ 
monds  ;  and  as  they  are  fubjeft  to 
Inflammation,  they  frequently  are 
the  Occafion  of  what  the  common, 
People  call  a  fore  Throat. 

Aloeticks ,  are  Medicines  which 
chiefly  confift  of  Aloes. 

Alopechy,  is  a  falling  of  the  Hair, 
from  what  Caufe  foever  ;  from 
et XfcTtff ,  V ulpes ,  a  Fox,  whofe  U- 
rine  it  is  faid  will  occafion  Bald- 
fiefs  ,*  or  becaufe  fuch  a  Difeafe  is 
common  to  that  Creature. 

Alphas ,  is  the  Diftemper  defcribed 
by  Celfus  under  theNameof  Vitiligo , 
wherein  the  Skin  is  rough,  and  looks 
as  if  it  had  Drops  of  White  upon  it, 
not  much  differing  from  Morphew. 

Alteratives ,  or  altering  Medi¬ 
cines,  are  fuch  as  have  no  immedi¬ 
ate  fenfible  Operation,  but  gra- 
dually  gain  upon  the  Conftitution, 
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by  changing  the  Humours  from  a 
State  of  Diflemperatuse  to  Health. 
See  Catharticks.  ?Tis  now  found 
a  ferviceable  thing  to  give  fuch  Me¬ 
dicines  as  are  properly  cathartic* 
by  way  of  Alteratives  in  ftubborra 
chronical  Cafes.  Thus  the  Tintfur, 
Sacra,  for  Inftance,  given  in  the 
quantity  of  half  a  Spoonful  for  2? 
Dofe,  has  no  immediate  EfFed  upon 
the^  Inteflines,  fo  as  t©  difcharge 
their  Contents,  but  pafles  on  to  the 
farther  Stages  of  Circulation. 

Aludels ,  are  fubliming  Pots  ufed 
in  Chymiftry  :  They  are  without 
Bottoms,  and  fitted  into  one  another* 
as  many  as  there  is  Occafion  for  5 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  F  urnace  there 
is  a  Pot  that  holds  the  Matter  to 
be  fublimed  ;  and  at  the  Top  there 
is  a  Head  to  retain  the  Flowers 
rife  up  after  this  Manner. 


a  The  Head. 


1,2,3.  Three  Aludels, 

e  The  Pot  holding 
the  Matter  to  be 
fublimed. 

f  The  Fire-Place,  ^ _ 

Alvearium,  the  Cavity  of  the  in¬ 
ward  Ear,  near  the  Paflage  which 
conveys  the  Sound.  In  it  that  Mat¬ 
ter  is  collected  called  Ear-Wax. 

Alveoli,  thofe  Cavities  in  the 
Jaws  where  the  Teeth  are  placed. 

Alvus,  is  underftood  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Abdomen  ;  but  in  a  more 
limited  and  ftrift  Senfe,  exprefles 
rather  the  Condition  of  the  Bowels  - 
as  when  a  Perfon  is  laxative,  it  is 
called  Alous  hc^uida  j  when  coflive, 
Alvus  dura ;  and  when  very  coflive* 
Alvus  adjiridia. 

Amalgama ,  is  the  Mixture  of 
any  other  Metal  with  Quiekfilver. 
Amalgamate ,  is  a  ChymkalTerm, 
G  Ifgni- 
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fignifying  the  nixing  of  any  other 
Metal  with  Quickfilver,  either  for 
the  Conveniency  of  working  it,  as 
in  Gilding,  or  to  reduce  fuch  Metal 
Into  Powder,  as  Gold,  for  medi¬ 
cinal  Ufes. 

Amatorii  Mufculi ,  Mufcles  of 
the  Eyes,  which  give  them  a  Call 
fide- ways,  and  afiift  that  particular 
XiOok  which  is  by  fome  called  O- 
gling ;  from  amo,  to  love,  or  amatoi , 
a  Lover.  When  the  Ahduttor  and 
Bumilis  aft:  together,  they  give  this 
oblique  Motion. 

Amaurofis ,  from  ob- 

fcuro ,  to  darken,  is  a  Dimnefs  of 
Sight,  whether  the  Objea  be  near 
©r  at  a  Diflance  ;  but  not  from  any 
vifible  Defea  in  the  Eye,  but  from 
fome  Diftemperature  of  the  inner 
Parts,  occafioning  the  Reprefenta- 
tions  of  Flies,  Daft,  &c.  floating 
before  the  Eyes ;  which  Appearan¬ 
ces  are  nothing  elfe  than  the  Parts 
©f  the  Retina  hid  and  compreffed  by 
■the  Blood  Veftels  being  too  much 
Huffed  and  diftended  :  fo  that  in 
many  of  its  Parts  all  Senfe  is  loft, 
and  therefore  no  Images  can  be 
painted  upon  them,  whereby  the 
Eyes,  as  it  generally  happens ,  be¬ 
ing  continually  rolling  round,  many 
Parts  of  Objefts  falling  fucceffively 
upon  them,  are  obfcure.  The  Cure 
of  this  depends  upon  a  removal  of 
the  Stagnations  in  the  Extremities  of 
ihofe  Arteries  which  run  over  the 
Bottom  of  the  Eye ;  and  whatsoever 
forces  away  the  Matter  obftrufting 
them  will  alfo  be  able  to  remove  the 
like  Obftruftions  in  the  Arteries  of 
any  other  Part  of  the  Brain.  For 
what  is  generally  faid  concerning  the 
Optick  Nerves  being  obftrufted  in 
this  Cafe,  is  ridiculous;  for  the  Ar¬ 
teries  muft  firft  be  obft ru&ed,  be- 
caufe  there  is  nothing  in  the  Nerves, 
which  was  not  before  in  the  Arte¬ 
ries  :  and  when  a  Nerve  is  obftruc- 
ted  it  may  be  taken  for  incurable. 


Amber,  a  concreted  vegetable 
juice  or  Gum,  tho’  vulgarly  refered 
to  the  foffil  Kingdom.  ’Tis  rec¬ 
koned  Cardiac  and  Cephalic. 

Ambe,  is  a  fuperficial  jetting  out 
of  a  Bone.  It  is  alfo  the  Name  of  a 
Chirurgical  Inftrument  with  which 
they  reduce  Bones,  defcribed  by 
Scultetus,  Arm.  Ghirurg.  Par.  I .  “Tab. 
24.  Fig.  1,  2.  till  proper  Remedies 
for  opening  them  are  better  known. 

Amblyopy ,  is  the  fame  Difeafe^as 
Amaurojis , which  fee;  from 
obtufus,  dull,  and  oiflopeu,  video,  to 
fee. 

Ambrofia,  was  a  founding  Title 
given  to  Medicines  which  were  pre¬ 
tended  of  uncommonEfficacy  for  fup- 
porting  the  Principles  of  Life,  and 
procuring  a  kind  of  Immortality :  but 
fuch  Terms  are  now  to  be  met  with 
only  amongft  theHerd  of  Empiricks. 

Amma,  is  the  Name  of  a  Girdle 
or  Trufs3  ufed  in  Ruptures  to  hin¬ 
der  the  Inteftines  from  bearing 
down  too  much. 

Amnion,  or  Amnios,  is  the  inner- 
moft  Membrane  with  which  the 
Fcetus  in  the  Womb  is.  moft  imme¬ 
diately  covered,  andwith  which  the 
reft  of  the  Secundines ,  the  Chorion, 
and  Alantois  are  ejefted  after  Birth : 
it  is  whiter  and  thinner  than  tteCho- 
rion.  It  contains  alfo  a  nutritious 
Humour,  feparated  by  Glands  fup- 
plied  to  it  for  that  Purpofe,  with 
which  the  Fcetus  is  preferved.  It  is 
outwardly  clothed  with  the  urinary 
Membrane,  and  the  Chorion ,  which 
fometimes  ftick  fo  clofe  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  that  they  can  fcarce  be  fepa¬ 
rated.  It  has  alfo  its  Veftels  from 
the  fame  Origin  as  the  Chorion. 

Amphiblejiriodes,  from  et pK<plCXY}~ 
Rete,  aNet,  and  O', Forma, 

Shape,  is  a  foft,  white  and  ftimy 
Subftance,  which  is  thus  named,  be- 
caufe  if  it  be  thrown  into  Water,  it 
refembles  a  Net.  It  ftioots  from 

the 
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the  Centre  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  arid 
confifts  of  the  medullary  Subftance 
of  it ;  and  expanding  itfelf  over 
the  vitreous  Humour,  is  extended 
as  far  as  the  Ligamentum  Ciliare ,  or 
the  Ligament  of  the  Eye-lids.  Jf 
the  whole  Eye  was  to  be  confidered 
as  a  Flower  growing  to  the  Brain 
by  the  optick  Nerve,  this  Tunick 
would  be  the  Flower  itfelf,  and  the 
other  two,  the  Scelerotica  and  (Sho - 
roides ,  be  only  in  the  Nature  of  a 
Stem.  This  feems  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Organ  of  Sight,  and  receives 
the  vifible  Species  within  the  Eye, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  a  white 
W  all,  or  a  Piece  of  white  Paper  in 
a  darkned  Room,  receives  and  re- 
prefents  the  vifible  Species  which 
are  intromitted  thro’  a  little  Hole, 
io  as  to  form  what  we  now  call  the 
Camera  obfcura  ;  by  feeing  whereof 
the  Nature  of  Virion  may  be  pret¬ 
tily  explained  ^ 

Amphifmila ,  is  an  anatomical 
Knife,^  that  is  edged  on  both  fides, 
from  d[Xjpt,  utrinque ,  on  both  fides, 
and  Cfy/iAtl,  Cultel/us,  a  Knife* 
Amphora,  is  a  Meafure  men¬ 
tioned  by  antient  phyfical  Writers, 
containing  eight  Gallons  ;  of  Oil 
72  Pounds  ;  of  Wine  80  Pounds, 
and  of  Honey  1 80  Pounds,  as  Caf- 
tellus  informs  us. 

Amputation ,  is  the  cutting  off  any 
Limb,  or  Part  of  the  Body. 

Amulet ,  a  thing  hung  about  the 
Neck,  or  any  other  Part  of  the 
Body,  in  hopes  of  preventing  or 
curing  fome  particular  Difeafes.  The 
thing  itfelf  is  thought  to  carry  an 
Air  of  Superftition  along  with  it ; 
and  perhaps  it  has  been  much  a- 
bufed  in  that  refpeCt  :  but  whoever 
confiders  the  Nature  of  the  Bodies 
ufually  prefcribed  for  this  Purpofe, 
the  Effects  of  their  Effluvia,  the 
Opennefs  or  Porofity  of  the  human 
Body,  Yv.J-i  its  wonderful  Confent 
ot  Parts,  or  their  Action  upon  one 
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another,  will  find  no  reafon  todif- 
believe  the  poffible  Efficacy  of  Amu¬ 
lets;  tho’  fome  defigning  Men  have 
made  an  ill  ufeof  the  Notion.  That 
wonderful  things  are  perform  able  by 
them  in  Medicine,  we  learn  from  a 
Variety  of  aftual  Experiments,  deli¬ 
ver’d  by  credible  Authors,  and  from 
daily  Pra&ice.  And  if  we  give  up 
thefe,  all  external  Applications  muff 
begiven  up  along  with  them,as  Hand¬ 
ing  on  the  very  fame  Foundation. 
’Tis  pity  this  Branch  of  Medicine  is 
not  more  ftudied  and  improved,  be-* 
caufe  all  defirable  Advantages  and 
Conveniences  may  attend  the  ufe 
thereof. 

Ana.  See  A? 

Anabafis ,  is  fometimes  12 fed  for 
the  Fleight  of  a  Continuent ;  and 
Febris  Anabatic  a,  is  the  fame  as  E- 
pafmaftica,  which  fee. 

Anabrofis ,  is  fometimes  ufed  to 
exprefs  a  Solution  of  Continuity 
from  theErofion  of  fharp  Humours. 

Anacathartic ,  is  what  works  up¬ 
wards,  from  am,  fupra ,  upwards, 
and  KciSetipco,  purgo,  to  purge  ;  and 
by  Hippocrates  and  Galen  was  ffriC't- 
ly  confin’d  to  {pitting,  with  whom 
Blajius  pritty  much  agrees  in  reffrain- 
ing  it  to  Expectoration  only  ;  tho’ 
Blanch  ardufes  it  for  all  things  which 
work  by  the  Glands  of  the  Head  as 
well  as  to  Vomits  and  Sternutatories. 

Anadofus ,  is  by  fome  ufed  to  ex¬ 
prefs  an  uniform  Diftribution  of  the 
Aliment  to  the  refpeCtive  Parts  of 
the  Body,  which  is  what  we  mean 
by  a  good  Digeltion. 

Analeptics ,  from  dvAKA[j.CsLvM3 
refocillo ,  to  recruit ;  are  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  as  cherifh  the  Nerves,  and  re¬ 
new  Spirits  and  Strength. 

Analogifm, ,  is  judging  of  Difeafes 
by  fimilar  Appearances,  or  difcover- 
ing  a  thing  unknown  by  its  Simili¬ 
tude  with  fomething already  known : 
and  this  way  of  Reduction  was  cal 
V  2  Jeff 
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led  by  the  ancient  Writers,  Medici -  arterial  Pipes  or  Arteries  reverfdd, 
va  rationalis  Jive  dogmatica ,  in  op-  to  bring  back  the  refluent  Blood 
pofition  to  the  Empirica,  which  was  from  the  Surface.  ^  ^ 

conduced  by  Appearances  only  Anatomy ,  from  dvctm^vu,  dtf- 

without  Theory.  feco,  to  divide,  or  cut  open  ;  is  that 

Anahfis ,  from  dv&Ava,  dijfolvo,  Difle&ion  of  Bodies  which  is  necef- 
to  diflblve ;  is  a  Chymical  Term,  fary  to  lay  open  all  the  Parts  to 
which  fignifies  the  Refolution  of  View  ;  And  the  Learned  in  this 
Bodies  into  their  component  Parts,  Art  are  called  Anatomijls. 
to  fliew  the  Nature,  Structure,  Ufes,  Anchylops.  S to  JEgylops. 
and  Virtues  of  the  various  Subje6ts  Ancon ,  is  the  Top  of  the  E.bow, 

of  the  folid,  animal  and  vegetable  or  the  backward  and  gi eater  Shoot- 
Kingdoms.  It  is  alfo  aTerm  fome-  ing-forth  of  that  Bone  of  the  Cubit 
times  ufed  in  Anatomy,  to  exprefs  which  is  called  Ulna.  And  hence 
the  Demonftration  of  the  Parts  of  Anconeus  Mufculus ,  is  a  fmall 
an  human  Body  when  feparatedby  Muicle  which  arifes.  from  the  back 
Difle&ion.  *  Part  of  the  Extremities  of  the  Hu - 

Anaphrodijic  :  By  this  Word  fome  merits ,  pafles  over  the  Elbow,  ^  and 
Authors  exprefs  Impotency  in  vene-  is  inferted  into  the  lateral  and  m- 
real  Intercourfes.  ternal  Part  of  the  Ulna,  about  thiee 

Anaplerotics,  from  dv&TAtfpo®,  or  four  Fingers  Breadth  above  the 
impleo ,  to  fill  ;  are  fuch  Medicines  Olecranium.  .  v 

as  incarn  and  fill  up  Ulcers  and  Ancyla ,  ftri&ly  fignifies  a  Con- 

Wounds  with  new  Flefh.  Barbu  ftri&ion  upon  the  Joints,  which  ren- 
frequently  mentions  this  Term.  ders  their  Motion difficult ;  in  which 
Anarrhoea,  is  a  Species  of  Fluxion  Senfe  Galen  ufes  it.  CV^/kr.  exprefles 
oppofite  to  a  Catarrh,  when  Hu-  by  it  that  Hindrance  to  Motion  which 
1  m ours  regurgitate  upwards,  ufed  by  proceeds  from  a  frefh  Cicatrix  upon 
Schneider  de  Catarrh .  lib .  1 .  cap.  3.  the  Part  :  And Hippocrates  applies  it 
Hippocrates  exprefles  the  fame  by  to  indurated  Joints  from  any  Caufe. 
Anarrhopia ;  and  Linden  ufes  it  for  Androtomy ,  is  ftri&ly  the  Diffec- 
an  Inverfion  of  the  Intcftines,  and  tion  of  human  Bodies,  from  dytip, 
a  Regurgitation  of  the  Faeces.  Vir,  aMan,and  7i^iV(o,feco,  tocut. 

Anafarca ,  from  etW,  per,  thro’,  Aneurifma ,  from  dv*V?VV»,di- 
and  at tpf,  Caro,  Flefh  ;  exprefles  a  lato ,  to  dilate;  is  the  Dilation  of  an 
fort  of  Dropfy,  where  the  whole  Artery  which  beats  continually,  eafi- 
Subftance  is  fluffed  with  pituitous  ly  yielding  to  the  Touch,  but  filling 
Humours.  See  Leucophlegmatic .  again,  according  to  Barbet  s  De- 

Anajlomojis,  from  pev,  thro’,  fcription,  Part.  2.  /.  i.c.  16.  The 
and  tip*,  Os,  a  Mouth.  This  Cure  is  difficult ;  but  fome  Inflances 
fometimes  exprefles  fuch  an  Aper-  thereof  are  given  by  Hildanus,  Cent. 
ture  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Veffels  3.  Ob.  42.  as  alfo  by  Barthohne  in 
as  lets  out  their  Contents :  but  more  an  Epiftle  to  V an  Horne  :  <  But  Ruyfch 
commonly  a  Union  between  the  gives  the  moft  extraordinary  Cafe, 
Arteries  and  Veins,  where  the  for-  in  Cent.  Obf  Anat.  Chir  Obf.  4. 
mer  open  into  the  latter,  or  where  Angelicus  Pulvis ,  is  a  Diltin&ion 

an  Artery  ceafes  any  longer  to  be  given  by  Schroder  to  the  Mercurius 
fo,  and  begins  to  be  a  Vein :  For  Vitce,  and  which  Libavius  hath 
$h’e  Veins  are  only  Returns  of  the  thought  fit  to  vindicate. 
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Angi  :  Fallopius ,  de  Morbo  Galil¬ 
ee,  thus  terms  thofe  Tumours  in  the 
Groin,  which  the  prefent  Pradice 
commonly  diftinguilhes  by  the  Name 
of  Buboes. 

Angina,  from  ayy&y,  ftrangu - 
lane,  to  ftrangle  ;  is  liich  an  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  Jaws  or  Throat, 
as  renders  fwallowingand  breathing 
very  difficult  and  troublefom.  Hip¬ 
pocrates r,  defines  this  a  Tumour  ei¬ 
ther  internal  or  external,  that  in¬ 
terrupts  Refpiration  ;  and  Galen  a 
Streightnefs  of  the  Jaws  that  ren¬ 
ders  breathing  and  fwallowing  diffi¬ 
cult,  proceeding  from  Inflammation: 
but  the  Moderns  have  given  diflind 
Names  to  the  different  kinds  of  this 
Diforder ;  as  Synanche ,  when  the  in¬ 
ner  Parts  are  inflamed,  or  Cynanche , 
expreffing  an  Inflammation  of  the 
internal  Mufcles  of  the  Throat,  that 
thrufts  out  the  Tongue,  and  makes 
the  Patient  pant  like  a  Dog  out  of 
Breadth  ;  and  a  Parajynanche ,  when 
the  external  Mufcles  are  fo  tumified 
as  to  flreighten  the  Paffages  within. 
But  it  hath  been  juftly  obferved,  that 
too  nice  a  Diftindion  of  Names 
often  darkens  the  true  Knowledge 
of  things. 

Angle  of  Incidence ,  is  that  Angle 
made  by  the  Line  of  Diredion  of 
any  Body,  at  the  Point  of  Con  tad, 
with  the  Body  whereto  it  is  direc¬ 
ted  ;  and  is  meafured  from  a  Per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Plain,  or  Surface,  at 
the  Point  where  the  two  Bodies  are 
fuppofed  to  meet.  In  like  Manner, 

Angle  of  Reflection ,  is  that  Angle 
made  by  the  Line  of  Diredion  of 
the  refleded  Body  at  the  Point  of 
Contadl,  where  it  flies  off. 

Anglicus  Sudor,  is  now  commonly 
ufed  to  exprefs  an  epidemical  col¬ 
liquative  Fever,  fince  it  was  fo  in 
Engla?id  in  Henry  Vllth’s  Reign, 
and  elegantly  deferibed  by  the  Lord 
BacoZi  in  hisHiitory  of  thofe  Times. 
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Sennertus  largely  treats  of  this  Sub- 
jedl,  De  Febr .  /.  4.  cap.  15.  But 
there  are  many  Conjedures  about 
its  Caufes  that  are  merely  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

Angor,  is  defined  a  fhrinking  in¬ 
wards  of  the  native  Heat  of the  Bo¬ 
dy,  or  its  retiring  to  the  Center, 
upon  which  follows  a  Pain  and 
Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  attended 
with  Sadnefs,  ’Tis  efleemed  a 
very  bad  Symptom  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  Beginning  ©f  acute 
Fevers. 

Anhelus,  fignifies  Shortnefs  of 
Breath,  as  in  an  Afihma . 

Anima  Hepatis ,  is  Salt  of  Steel, 
efleemed  as  the  Soul  of  the  Liver, 
which  this  Name  imports,  for  its 
Prevalency  againfl  its  Diftempers, 

Animal  Faculty.  See  Faculty . 

Animal  Secretion ,  is  that  Separa¬ 
tion  of  Juices  from  one  another 
which  is  performed  by  the  Glands; 
and  tho*  it  is  of  the  greatefi:  Impor¬ 
tance  to  be  well  underftood  of  any 
one  Branch  of  medicinal  Know- 
ledge,  yet  it  has  not  been  talked  of 
by  any  in  an  intelligible  Manner, 
until  fome  Authors,  by  the  Affift- 
ance  of  Geometrical  Reafoning, 
have  demonflrated  the  Laws  of 
Circulation  in  an  Animal  Machine ; 
the  Summary  of  which  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  under  thefe  three  Heads. 

1 .  The  different  Diameter  of  tbs 
Orifice  of  the  Secretory  Duds  ;  For 
all  Particles  whofe  Diameters  are 
leffer  than  thofe  of  the  Duds,  will 
be  excluded  ;  infomuch  that  any* 
Matter  may  be  evacuated  by  any  of 
the  Glands,  provided  the  Diameters 
of  its  Particles  be  made  lefa  than 
thofe  of  the  Secretory  Duds,  either 
by  a  Comminution  of  the  Matter  to 
be  feparated,  or  by  an  Enlargement 
of  the  feparating  Paffage.  2.  The 
different  Jingle  nvbich  the  Secretory 
Dud  makes  with  the  Trunk  of  the 
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Artery.  For  all  Fluids  prefs  the 
fides  of  the  containing  Veil  els  in  a 
Direction  perpendicular  to  its  fides ; 
which  is  evident  in  the  Puliation  of 
the  Arteries,  fmce  ’tis  to  that  Pref- 
fure  that  the  Pulfation  is  owing.  It 
is  likewife  evident  that  the  Blood  is 
urged  forward  by  the  force  of  the 
Heart :  fo  that  the  Motion  of  Secre¬ 
tion  is  compounded  of  both  thefe 
Motions.  Now  the  lateral  Preflure 
is  greater  when  the  direCl  Velocity 
is  io  too  :  but  yet  not  in  proportion 
to  fuch  Velocity  :  for  the  lateral 
Preifure  is  confiderable,  even  when 
the  Fluid  is  at  r£ft  ;  being  then  in 
proportion  to  the  fpecific  Gravity 
of  the  Fluid.  And  in  a  Fluid  like 
the  Blood  in  the  Arteries,  which  is 
thrown  in  a  right  Direction,  or  a 
Direction  parallel  to  the  Axis  of  the 
VeiTel,  the  lateral  Preifure  will  be 
in  a  compound  proportion  to  both  ; 
From  whence  it  will  follow,  that  if 
two  Particles  of  equal  Diameters, 
but  unequal  fpecific  Gravities,  do 
arrive  with  the  fame  Velocity  at  an 
Orifice  capable  of  admitting  them, 
yet  they  will  not  both  enter  it,  and 
pafs,  becaufe  their  Motion  of  Di¬ 
rection  will  be  different.  So  that 
the  Diverfity  of  the  Angles  which 
the  DirCts  make  with  the  T runk  of 
the  Artery,  is  altogether  neceifary  to 
account  for  all  the  poffible  Diverfi- 
ties  of  fecerned  Fluids,  even  fuppo- 
fing  their  Diameters  and  Figures  to 
be  the  fame.  3 .  The  different  V e- 
locities  with  which  the  Blood  arrives 
at  the  Orifices  of  the  Secretory  Dudi . 
For  fmce  the  Secretions  are  made  in 
Form  of  a  Fluid,  no  other  poffible 
Reafon  can  be  affigned,  why  Ani¬ 
mals  have  a  foft  loofe  Texture  and 
Union  of  the  folid  Parts  ;  and  why 
one  Part  of  the  Body  is  of  an  eafily 
leparated  Texture,  and  another  of 
a  firmer,  but  this  different  Velocity 
of  the  Blood  at  the  Orifices  of  the 
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fecretory  Du£t  ;  whereby  the  fe- 
cerned  Particles  for  Nourifhment 
and  Accretion  are  drove  or  impact¬ 
ed  into  the  V acuola  that  receive 
them  with  a  greater  orlefs  Force  : 
for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  fuch 
a  Diverfity  in  Texture  can  altoge¬ 
ther  proceed  from  the  different 
Solidities  and  ContaCts  of  the  con- 
ftituent  Parts. 

Dr.  Wainwright  has  prefix’d 
fome  Propofitions  upon  this  Head, 
interfperfed  with  fome  properly 
Hydroflatical,  to  his  Book  of  Non- 
Naturals ,  which  may  be  worth  Re¬ 
cital  here; 

Prop.  1 .  A  Fluid  mull;  have  its 
compounding  Parts  fmall,  fpherical, 
or  approaching  thereunto  ;  fmooth, 
or  fuch  as  can  eafily  Hide  over  one 
another  ;  and  if  homogeneous,  the 
Parts  mull  be  of  equal  Denfity. 

Prop.  2.  Fluids  prefs  undequaquey 
and  the  Direction  of  their  Preifure 
is  in  every  Point  perpendicular  to 
the  fides  of  the  containing  Veffel  ; 
and  therefore  Secretion  is  perform’d 
by  a  Compofition  of  two  Motions, 
direCt  and  tranfverfe. 

Prop.  3.  Of  an  heterogeneous 
Fluid  at  refiin  the  Body,  and  equal¬ 
ly  prelfed,  the  molt  liquid  Part  is 
forced  out  firit. 

Prop.  4.  An  heterogeneous  Fluid, 
fuch  as  the  Blood,  whofe compound¬ 
ing  Parts  are  of  different  Denfities, 
upon  its  Stagnation  will  precipitate 
its  heavy,  and  elevate  its  light  Parts, 
and  they  all  in  time  will  take  their 
Places  according  to  their  fpecifick 
Gravities ;  and  where  the  Fluid  does 
not  ftagnate,  the  Separation  of  the 
heavy  Parts  from  the  light  will  be 
in  Proportion  to  the  Slownefs  of  the 
Motion  of  the  Fluid. 

Prop.  5.  The  red  fibrous  Part  of 
the  Blood  upon  its  Stagnation,  retires 
into  the  Center,  and  forces  the  Se¬ 
rum  to  the  Outfide  of  the  Veffel. 

Coroh 
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Corol.  The  flower  the  Blood’s 
Motion  is,  the  more  Serum  is  fe- 
parated. 

Prop.  6.  Fluids  refill  the  Motion 
of  fuch  Bodies  moil,  whofe  Surfa¬ 
ces  are  greateil,  in  Proportion  to 
their  Solidities  ;  or,  in  other  Words, 
whofe  fpecific  Gravities  are  leail. 

Prop.  7.  The  moil  vifcid  Parts 
of  Serum  are  lighteil,  <1 riz.  fuch  as 
are  feparated  in  the  Glands  of  the 
Nofe,  Mouth,  Palate,  Windpipe, 
Stomach,  Guts,  &c.  becaufe  thefe 
fwim  in  Water,  which  is  lighter 
than  Serum. 

Corollary  to  the  two  lail  Propo¬ 
rtions.  The  moil  vifcid  Part  of  the 
Serum  of  the  Blood  is  the  leaf! 
fufceptible  of  Motion,  or  it  is  mov’d 
with  the  greateil  Difficulty  thro’ the 
Arteries. 

Prop.  8.  A  Fluid  forced  thro’ 
a  concave  Cylinder,  moves  with  a 
greater  Celerity  at  the  Axis,  than  at 
the  Sides :  and  much  more  fo  thro’ 
a  concave  Cone. 

Prop.  9.  The  moil  light  Parts  be¬ 
ing  the  leail  fufceptible  of  Motion, 
will  be  forced  to  the  Sides  of  the 
Arteries  where  there  is  the  leail  Mo¬ 
tion  ;  fo  that  where  there  is  the  leail 
Motion,  there  the  lighteil  Part  of 
the  Serum  will  be  feparated,  (by  the 
7th  Proportion )  that  being  the  moil 
vifcid. 

Carol.  1 .  The  Vifcidity  of  the 
feparated  Fluid  will  be  reciprocally 
as  the  Celerity  of  the  Blood  at  the 
Orifice  of  the  feparating  Canal. 

Carol.  2.  The  Velocity  of  the 
Blood  at  the  Orifice  of  the  fepara¬ 
ting  Canal,  being  as  the  Number 
of  Plications  in  the  complicated 
Artery,  the  Vifcidity  of  the  fecerned 
Matter  will  be  as  the  Number  of  Pli¬ 
cations  in  the  complicated  Artery. 

Prop.  10.  When  the  Motion  of 
the  Blood  is  too  flow,  the  moil  fe- 
rous  Part  of  it  is  thrown  upon  thofe 


Arteries,  which  are  the  fmallefl, 
moll  complicated,  or  at  the  great¬ 
eil  Diflance  from  the  Heart  :  For, 
the  Motion  of  the  Blood  being  too 
flow,  more  of  the  red  Part  of  it 
will  move  along  the  Axis  of  the 
Artery  than  before,  (by  Proportion 
5.)  therefore  the  red  Part  will  move 
^uth  much  greater  Celerity  than  the 
Serum,  (by  the  8th  and  9th  Propojt- 
tions)  and  confequently  thro’  fuch 
Arteries  where  there  is  the  leafl  Re¬ 
finance  ;  that  is,  thro’  the  widefl* 
the  leafl  complicated,  and  thofe 
neareil  the  Heart :  For  which  Rea- 
fon,  the  Serum  will  be  forced  upon 
fuch  Arteries  as  are  the  fmallefl, 
moll  complicated,  or  at  greateil 
Dillances  from  the  Heart. 

Prop.  1 1 .  A  Gland  is  a  complica¬ 
ted  Artery,  which  fends  excretory 
V elfels  out  of  its  Sides after  which 
it  degenerates  into  a  Vein. 

Prop.  1 2  .  The  Intellines  are  a 
Gland,  and  the  La&eals  are  the  fe« 
cretory  Velfels. 

Prop.  13,  The  Orifices  of  the  ex¬ 
cretory  Velfels  of  every  Gland  are 
circular,  fince  all  the  Velfels  in 
which  the  Fluids  of  the  Body  move 
are  eitheir  concave  Cylinders,  or 
Cones ;  for  the  Prelfure  of  a  Fluid 
being  always  perpendicular  to  the 
Sides  of  the  containing  Veffel,  and 
being  at  equal  Dillances  from  the 
Center,  the  Sicks  mull  be  every 
where  equally  diilended,  m.  a  Sec¬ 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  Axis  of  the 
Velfel,  mull  be  a  Circle,  and  con¬ 
fequently  the  Veffel  be  either  Cy¬ 
lindrical  or  Conical.  This  is  fully 
demonllrated  by  Dr.  Pitcarne. 

Corol.  1 .  The  Orifices  of  the  ex¬ 
cretory  Velfels  of  different  Glands 
differing  only  in  their  Magnitude, 
the  Fluids  feparated  in  differing 
Glands,  will  differ  only  in  Degrees 
of  Cohefion  and  Fluidity, 

C  4  Coral, 
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Corol.  z.  Any  peccant  Matter  in 
the  Blood,  may  be  evacuated  by  any 
of  the  Glands,  provided  their  Ori¬ 
fice  be  but  Sufficiently  enlarged. 

Carol.  3.  The  increaflng  of  one 
Evacuation  will  lelTen  another,  and 
*vice  'versa. 

Prop.  14.  All  the  conglomerate 
Glands  have  Coats  made  of  muf- 
cular  Fibres,  with  which  they  force 
out  their  Contents  by  Contraction ; 
and  the  more  in  Quantity,  or  the 
more  forcible  any  fecerned  Matter 
is  to  be  expelled,  the  ftronger  are 
the  mufcular  Fibres. 

Prop.  13.  The  relaxed  Coat  of 
any  Gland  increafes  theVifcidity  of 
the  fecerned  Matter,  and  'vice  'versa  : 
for  the  fecerned  Matter  will  grow 
much  more  vifcid  by  haying  longer 
in  the  Gland  ;  and  the  thin  Part  be¬ 
ing  evaporated  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Body,  the  reft  will  be  more  vifcid. 

Corol.  Opiates,  Drunkennefs,  and 
whatfoever  makes  an  univerfal  Re¬ 
laxation,  increafe  the  Vifcidity  of 
the  Matter  Separated  in  all  the  con¬ 
glomerated  Glands. 

Prop.  16.  Such  Glands  whofe 
compounding  Arteries  are  moft  com¬ 
plicated,  Secern  the  moft  vifcid 
Matter  from  the  Blood. 

Demonjiration .  Let  there  be  a 
branched  Canal  of  the  annexed  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  let  the 
Extremity  of  one 
of  the  Branches  <r 
be  fhut  up,  and 
the  other  Branch  b 
be  open  ;  then  by 
an  Engine  force 
thro*  the  Trunk  a 
any  kind  of  vifcid  Liquor,  fuch  as  the 
Blood,  01  whofe  compounding  Parts 
are  Some  more,  and  Some  lefs  fluxile, 
'' ri '1  it  will  equally  run  into  both  the 
Branches  till  the  Branchs  be  full,  but 
after  that,  what  fhould  move  thro*  r, 
mult  pals  thio  c,  lo  that  the  whole 


Liquor  that  pafles  thro5  the  Trunk  a% 
muft  likewife  in  the  fame  time  pafs 
thro’  the  Branch  b  ;  now  b  being 
much  ftreighter  than  a,  the  Liquor 
muft  pafs  with  greater  Celerity  thro’ 
b  than  a  :  So  that  Such  Parts  of  the 
Liquor  as  are  moft  eafily  moved, 
will  firft  pafs  the  Branch  b ;  and  the 
Parts  that  are  lefs  fufceptible  of 
Motioi),  or  in  other  Words,  thofe 
which  are  moft  vifcid,  will  be  follici- 
ting  their  Entrance  into  the  Branch 
c  j  but  this  vifcid  Matter  cannot 
enter  without  forcing  Some  of  the 
moft  moveable  or  fluid  Part  of  what 
L  contained  in  c  into  b,  fo  that  c 
will  conftantly  fill  with  vifcid  Matter 
till  it  can  hold  no  more.  If  there¬ 
fore  the  Extremity  of  the  Branch  of 
any  Artery  be  totally  obftrudled,  it 
is  hereby  difpofed  to  fill  with  the 
moft  vifcid  Matter  the  Blood  can  Sup¬ 
ply,  and  that  for  this  Reafon,  'viz. 
becaufe  the  progreflive  Motion  of 
the  Blood  thro’  that  Branch  muft 
ceafe  ;  and  in  fuch  Branches  of  any 
Artery  where  the  Motion  of  the 
Blood  is  the  moft  retarded,  thro’ 
that  Branch  will  the  moft  vifcid  Part 
of  the  Blood  pafs,  as  the  moft  fluid 
will  in  thofe  Branches  where  there  is 
the  Ieaft  Refiftance  to  the  Motion  of 
the  Blood.  Now  in  every  compli¬ 
cated  Artery,  the  Refiftance  being 
greater  than  in  a  ftreight  one,  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  will  be  flower, 
and  that  in  Proportion  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Plications  in  the  complicated 
Artery ;  therefore  in  the  Arteries 
which  are  moft  complicated,  phe 
Motion  of  the  Blood  in  them  being 
the  floweft,  its  Vifcidity  will  be  the 
greateft ;  and  therefore  fuch  Glands 
whofe  compounding  Arteries  are 
moft  complicated.  Secern  the  moft 
vifcid  Matter  from  the  Blood* 
OPE.  D. 

Prop.  1 7.  The  Quantity  of  fluid 
Matter  Separated  in  any  Gland,  is 
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in  compound  Proportion  of  the 
Quantity  of  Blood,  its  Celerity  at 
.the  Orifices  of  the  excretory  Veffels, 
theWidenefs  of  the  Orifices  of  the 
Veffels  diredlly,  and  the  Viscidity 
of  the  Blood  reciprocally. 

Demon./ir ation .  The  Celerity  of 
the  Blood’s  Motion,  the  Widenefs 
of  the  Orifices,  and  the  Vifcidity  of 
the  Blood  being  given,  the  Quan¬ 
tity  feparated  mull  be  as  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood  diredlly  ;  for  a  greater 
Quantity  feparates  more,  and  a  lefs 
Quantity  feparates  lefs.  The  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood,  its  Vifcidity,  and  the 
Widenefs  of  the  Orifices  being  gi¬ 
ven,  the  Quantity  feparated  will  be 
direftly  as  the  Celerity;  for  a  greater 
Celerity  gives  a  greater  Quantity, 
and  a  lefs  Celerity  a  lefs.  The 
Quantity  of  Blood,  its  Celerity  and 
Vifcidity  being  given,  the  Quantity 
feparated  „will  be  dire&ly  as  the 
Widenefs  of  the  Orifice  ;  for  the 
wider  the  Orifices,  the  more  will  be 
leparated,  and  the  llreighter  the  lefs. 
The  Quantity  and  Celerity  of  the 
Blood,  and  the  Widenefs  of  the 
Orifice  being  given,  the  Quantity 
feparated  will  be  reciprocally  as  the 
Vifcidity  of  the  Blood  ;  for  the 
greater  the  Vifcidity,  the  lefs  will 
be  feparated,  and  the  lefs  the  Vifci¬ 
dity,  the  more :  therefore  none  of 
thefe  being  given,  the  Quantity  fe¬ 
parated  will  be  as  the  Quantity  of 
Blood.  £_  D ' 

Prop.  18,  An  increafed  Quantity 
of  Blood  increafes  the  fluid  Secre¬ 
tions  in  a  Proportion  greater  than 
the  vifcid 

Demonfir  at  ion.  The  Quantity  of 
Blood  being  increafed,  the  Diame¬ 
ter  of  all  the  Veffels  will  be  enlar¬ 
ged,  but  in  different  Proportions ; 
tor  the  fame  Force,  in  an  increafed 
Quantity  of  Blood  applied  to  the 
lefs  complicated  Arteries, will  didend 
them,  or  enlarge  their  Diameters 
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more  than  it  will  the  more  com¬ 
plicate,  becaufe  the  Refiftance  in 
thefe  is  greater  than  in  thofe,  and 
that  in  Proportion  to  the  Number  of 
Plications  one  Artery  hath  more 
than  another.  Now  the  Quantity  of 
feparated  Matter  being,  ca-feris pari¬ 
bus,  as  the  Widenefs  of  the  fepara- 
ting  Canal,  (by  the  lad  Proportion ) 
the  Quantity  feparated  in  the  lefs 
complicated  Artery,  whofe  Diame¬ 
ter  is  more  enlarged  in  this  Cafep 
will  be  greater  than  what  is  fepara¬ 
ted  in  a  more  complicated  Artery ; 
and  feeing  fuch  Glands  whofe  com¬ 
pounding  Arteries  are  moll  compli¬ 
cated,  fecern  the  mod  vifcid  Matter 
from  the  Blood,  and  the  lead  com¬ 
plicated  themodduid,  (by the  r6th 
Proportion)  therefore  an  increafed 
Quantity  of  Blood,  by  increafing  the 
Diameter  of  the  lefs  complicated 
Arteries  more  than  of  the  more 
complicated,  increafes  the  duid 
Secretions  more  than  the  vifcid* 
Q.E.  LK 

Prop.  19.  A  decreafed  Quantity 
of  Blood  leffens  the  duid  Secretions 
more  than  the  vifcid.  This  needs 
no  Proof,  being  the  Reverfe  of  the 
lad. 

Prop.  20,  An  increafed  Celerity 
of  the  Blood’s  Motion  increafes  the 
duid  Secretions  more  than  the  vif¬ 
cid  :  and  n. rice  ‘versa ,  a  decreafed 
Celerity  leffens  the  duid  Secretions 
more  than  the  vifcid. 

Demon  fir  ation.  The  Celerity  of 
the  Blood’s  Motion  being  greater, 
the  Impetus  by  which  the  Arteries 
are*  depended,  or  their  Diameters 
enlarged,  will  be  greater,  and  fo 
exert  its  Force  more  upon  the  lefs 
complicated  Arteries, than  upon  fuck 
as  are  more  complicated,  and  con- 
fequently  promote  the  fluid  more 
than  the  vifcid  Secretions :  and  be¬ 
caufe  an  increafed  Celerity  will,  by 
breaking  the  Blood  into  fmall  Parts, 

render 
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render  it  more  fluxile,  and  thereby 
fupply  a  greater  Quantity  of  fuch 
Particles  as  will  pafs  the  Glands, 
whofe  Diameters  are  the  leaft,  there¬ 
fore  upon  this  Account  alfo  an  in¬ 
creafed  Celerity  of  the  Blood’s  Mo¬ 
tion  will  increafe  the  fluid  Secretions 
more  than  the  vifcid.  Ith  E.  D. 

Prop .  21.  An  univerfal  Enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Orifices  of  all  the 
Glands  increafes  the  fluid  Secretions 
more  than  the  vifcid  ;  and  vice 
versa,  an  univerfal  Contra&ion  lef- 
fens  the  fluid  Secretions  more  than 
the  vifcid. 

Demonftration.  The  Diameters 
of  the  fmalleft  "Orifices  being  en¬ 
larged,  are  big  enough  to  fecern  the 
vifcid  as  well  as  the  fluid  Matter  ; 
and  becaufe  the  Matter  fecerned  in 
different  Glands,  differ  only  in  De¬ 
gree  of  Cohefion  and  Fluidity,  (by 
the  firft  Cor  oh  of  the  13  th  Propofi - 
tlon )  therefore  the  Orifices  of  the 
fmall  Glands  being  enlarged,  the 
more  vifcid  Matter  that  ufed  to  be 
feparated  in  other  Glands,  will  be 
feperated  in  thefe  ;  and  therefore 
lefs  will  be  feparated  in  thofe  Glands 
that  are  fitted  for  vifcid  Secretions ; 
and  more  in  thofe  fitted  for  the 
fluid.  Therefore  an  univerfal  En¬ 
largement  of  the  Orifices  of  all  the 
Glands  increafes  the  fluid  Secretions 
more  than  the  vifcid.  4J.  E.  D. 

Prop.  22.  An  increafed  Vifcidity 
of  the  Blood  decreafeth  the  fluid 
Secretions  more  than  the  vifcid  ; 
and,  vice  cversd>  an  encreafed  Flui¬ 
dity  increafeth  the  fluid  Secretions 
more  than  the  vifcid. 

Demonjiration.  A  decreafed  Ce¬ 
lerity  of  the  Blood’s  Motion  leflens 
the  fluid  Secretions  more  than  the 
vifcid,  (by  the  20th  Proportion )  but 
the  Celerity  decreafeth,  as  the  Re- 
fiftance  increafeth  :  Now  the  Re¬ 
finance  is  greateft  when  the  Blood 
is  moft  fluid,  becaufe  it  paffeth  with 


greateft  Difficulty  thro’  thi  capillary 
Arteries  j  therefore  an  increafed 
Vifcidity,  by  leflening  the  Celerity, 
decreafeth  the  fluid  Secretions  more 
than  the  vifcid.  E.  D.  For  a 
further  Account  of  this  Affair,  fee 
Gland ,  Blood ,  Attraction ,  &  c. 

Anibia ,  as  commonly  ufed  for 
the  human  Soul,  hath  no  Concern 
in  a  Work  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  may 
be  known  that  Phyficians  fometimes 
ufed  it  for  the  Principle  of  Life  to 
the  Body,  as  the  Blood,  which  is 
what  Willis  calls  Anima  Brutalis , 
and  is  the  fame  as  the  Purpurea  A- 
nima  in  Virgil.  The  Chymifts  alfo 
apply  it  to  the  Parts  of  fome  Simples, 
in  which  their  medicinal  Efficacies 
refide ;  and  thus  we  have  an  Animct 
Rhabarbari,  &c.  in  Wedelius  and 
fuch  Writers.  Some  Medicines  alfo 
they  dignify  by  this  Name  for  their 
peculiar  Suitablenefs  to  particular 
Parts,  as  the  Salt  of  Steel  is  called 
Anima  Hepatis ,  and  the  like. 

Animal  Functions,  are  defined  by 
the  learned  Boerhave ,  thofe  which 
when  performed,  the  human  Mind 
conceives  fuch  Ideas  from  them  as 
are  annexed  to  the  refpe&ive  cor¬ 
poreal  A&ions ;  or  fuch  wherein  the 
Will  exerts  itfelf  to  produce  them, 
or  is  moved  by  them  when  produ¬ 
ced  :  Thus  the  Touch,  Tafte,  Smell, 
Sight,  Hearing,  Perception,  the  I- 
magination.  Memory,  Judgment, 
Reafoning,  Paffions  of  the  Mind, 
and  voluntary  Motions,  are  animal 
Fun&ions, 

Animal  Spirits .  See  Nervous 
Fluid. 

Animalcule ,  is  a  Diminutive  of 

Animal ,  to  exprefs  fuch  fmall 
living  Creatures  as  cannot  be  dif- 
cerned  by  the  naked  Eye  ;  and 
which  are  to  be  difcovered  in  many 
Fluids  by  the  Afliftance  of  proper 
Glafles.  See  Foetus. 

Anl- 
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Animation ,  a  Term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  firft:  lure  Signs  of  Life  in 
an  Animal  ;  ’tis  alfo  ufed  by  the 
Hermetic  Philofophers,  to  exprefs  a 
certain  State  of  Perfection  whereto 
a  Body  is  brought  by  fome  particu¬ 
lar  Procefs  ;  at  which  time  it  be¬ 
comes  capable  of  effecting  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  Change,  or  of  produ¬ 
cing  or  affording  fome  uncommon 
Phenomenon. 

Animus ,  diftinguiftied  from  Ani- 
ma ,  as  the  former  exprefi.es  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  Reafoning,  and  the  latter 
the  Being  in  which  that  Faculty  re- 
Tides. 

Anifcalptor .  See  Latiffmus  Dorfi. 

Annihilation ,  is  the  Reduction  of 
Matter  into  nothing.  See  Corrup¬ 
tion . 

Annuentes  Mufculi ,  are  a  Pair  of 
tranfverfe  Mufcles  at  the  Root  of  the 
Vertebra  of  the  Back,  called  by  Mr. 
Covoper,  Retti  interni  minor es ,  be- 
caufe  they  lie  under  the  ReSii  tnajo- 
res ;  and  thus  named,  becaufe  they 
help  to  nod  the  Head  dire&Iy  for¬ 
ward. 

Annularis.  See  Larynx . 

Annular  Ligament .  See  Wrijl , 
and  Metacarpus. 

Annular  Procefs,  is  a  Protuberance 
made  by  the  meeting  of  the  Procef- 
fes  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  under 
the  Sides  thereof. 

Annulus  ;  This  is  varioufiy  ap¬ 
plied  by  phyfical  Writers ;  dhiercc- 
tan  in  his  Med.  Hermet.  deicribes 
fome  Annuli  purgatorii  ;  Libavius 
treats  of  Annuli  as  Charms  againfi: 
Cholicks  and  Epilepfies  :  Scultetus 
gives  this  Appellation  to  inftru- 
ments  contrived  to  hold  open  the 
Eye  or  like  Parts  in  fome  Operati¬ 
ons  ;  and  71  ec chius  de  Morbo  Gallico 
directs  an  Annulus  aureus  to  be  held 
in  the  Mouth  to  draw  away  the 
Quickfilver  that  hath  been  ufed  in 
venereal  Cures.  The  Cricoidss  is 
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alfo  by  fome  called  Annuliformis 
Cartilago. 

Ano,  aw,  is  ufed  for  upwards,  in 
oppofition  to  Kara,  down¬ 
wards,  and  is  often  joined  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  to  noiKia,  V enter,  to  figni- 
fy  the  Mouth  of  the  Stomach,  or 
OElophagus.  It  is  alfo  applied  to 
things  which  work  upwards,  as 
Vomits. 

Anodyne,  from  the  privative  Par¬ 
ticle  c&,  and  ftlcfuW,  doleo ,  to  be  in 
Pain  ;  are  Medicines  that  aftuage 
Pain.  Writers  diftinguifh  them  in¬ 
to  P aragorick,  which  are  the  milder 
kind,  and  no  ways  extinguifh  the 
vital  Fun&ion  ;  and  the  Narcotick , 
which  fiupify,  and  fometimes  occa- 
fion  a  total  Cefiation  of  vital  Action. 

Anomalous,  from  the  privative 
Particle  a,  and  vofA^r,  Lex,  a,  Law  j 
fignifies  any  thing  that  is  irregular, 
and  is  varioufiy  applied.  Some  ufe 
it  for  the  Acceflion  of  a  Fever, 
which  is  attended  with  a  great  Un¬ 
certainty  of  Symptoms,  Galen  ap¬ 
plies  it  to  the  Diforders  of  menftru- 
al  Obftruftions  ;  and  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius  Severinus ,  who  wrote  a  whole 
Treat  if e  of  Abjcejfes,  to  Tumours 
either  unequal  in  Shape,  or  contain¬ 
ing  Matter  of  different  Kinds  and 
Confifiencies. 

Anomphalos ,  fignifies  one  that 
wants  a  Navel5,  and  is  applicable 
only  to  our  firft  Parents  as  they  were 
created  without  want  of  Nourifh- 
ment  that  way  :  for  which  Reafon, 
as  Paulus  Ammianus  fays,  they  are 
fo  diftinguifhed  in  Paintings  and 
Drawings, 

Anonymus ,  fignifies  without  a 
Name  ;  for  which  Reafon  this  hath 
been  at  firft  given  to  Parts  newly 
taken  notice  of,  as  once  to  the  fe- 
cond  Cartilage  in  the  Throat,  now 
called  Cricoidesi  or  Cartilago  annu- 
l for  mis, 

Ano- 
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Anorexy,  from  the  privative  Pat< 
tide  a,  and  opi^Sta ,  cupio,  to  de¬ 
fire  ;  is  an  Inappetency,  or  loth- 
ing  of  Food. 

Antacida :  Dolaus  in  his  Ency¬ 
clopedia  thus  calls  all  thofe  things 
which  deftroy  Acidity. 

Antalgicus ,  .is  a  Medicine  which 
affuages  Pain  ;  whence  Jonquetus 
gives  it  as  a  Title  to  anEmulfion  of 
that  Intention,  as  Lentilius  obferves 
In  Mi/cel.  Med.  Pratt.  Page  514. 

Antagonijls ,  from  ctW,  contra , 
againft,  and  dytvt^a,  oppono,  to 
pppofe  ;  are  Terms  for  oppofite 
Mufcles,  as  an*  abducent ,  and  an 
adducent  Mufcles  of  any  particular 
Limb. 

Antaphrodojiack ,  is  a  Term  gi¬ 
ven  to  Medicines  which  extinguifh 
venereal  Defires,  particularly  by 
Wedelius ;  and  fome  ufe  it  in  the 
fame  fence  as  Antinjenereal . 

Antecedent  Signs ,  from  ante  be¬ 
fore,  and  cedo  to  go,  are  fuch  Symp¬ 
toms  of  Diforder  as  appear  before 
a  Diftemper  is  formed,  fo  as  to  be 
reduced  to  any  particular  Clafs,  or 
proper  Denomination  :  A  Term 
much  ufed  of  late  by  Bellini  de  Fe~ 
hr  thus* 

1  '  Anfemetick,  is  a  Name  given  by 
Willis  to  Medicines  which  day  Vo- 
mittings,  pharm.  rat.  Part .  1 .  Sett. 
2.  Cap.  3. 

Antepihptick ,  given  to  Medicines 
againft  Convulsions ;  from  the  Ety¬ 
mological  Import  of  the  Word. 

Anthelix ,  is  the  external  Part  of 
the  Ear  oppofite  to  the  Helix.  See 
Ear. 

Anthelmintich ,  from  dm  againfts 
and  'ihpitvs,  Vermis ,  a  Worm  ;  are 
Medicines  that  are  good  to  deftroy 
Worms. 

Anthology ,  from  dy$of,  Flos ,  a 
Flower,  and  A Qy@~,  Sermo,  a  Dil- 
courfe ;  fignifies  a  Difcourfe  or 
Treatife  of  Flowers. 
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Anthos ,  is  Greek  for  Flower,  but 
by  way  of  Excellency,  it  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  Rofemary,  fo  as  to  exprefs 
only  Flowers  of  Rofemary . 

Anthrax,  £vS<>&?;,  which  ftriflly 
fignifies  a  live  Coal,  and  figurative¬ 
ly  a  Scab  or  Blotch  that  is  made  by 
a  corroftye  Humour,  that  as  it  were 
burns  the  Skin,  and  occafions  lharp 
pricking  Pains.  For  which  Reafon 
fome,  as  Serenusy  call  fuch  an  E- 
ruption  Carho9  and  others  Ignis 
Per  ficus. 

Anthropology ,  from 
Homo,  a  Man,  and  Ai.ya,  dtco ,  to 
fpeak  ;  is  any  Difcourfe  cr  Treatife 
of  which  Man  is  the  Subject,  as, 

Anthropometria ,  is  confidering  it 
anatomically-,  and  Anthropofophia 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of 
Man. 

Anti  :  There  are  various  Terms 
compounded  with  this,  as  Anti-hy- 
ftericks,  Anti-afthmaticks,  Anti-ve- 
nereals,  and  the  like  ;  which  figni- 
fy  Medicines  againft  hyfterical  Af¬ 
fections,  againft  an  Afthma,  or  a- 
gainft  the  venereal  Difeafe,  from 
its  natural  fignification,  againft. 

Anticardium ,  from  dvfi,  contra , 
againft,  and  Cor ,  a  Heart, 

is  that  Part  of  the  Bread  juft  againft 
the  Heart,  commonly  called  the  Pit 
of  the  Stomach ,  or  Scrobiculus  Cor¬ 
dis. 

Antidote ,  from  dv7i ,  contra ,  a» 
gainft,  and  do,  tp  give ; 

is  a  Medicine  that  is  given  to  expel 
the  Mifchiefs  of  another,  as  of 
Poifon. 

Antihetticum,  is  the  Name  of  a 
Medicine  invented  by  Poterus,  cal¬ 
led  alfo  Antimonium  diaphoreticum 
Joviale.  See  its  Preparation  in  the 
Difpenfatory. 

Antipathi ,  from  dVTt ,  contra ,  a- 
gainft,  and  WQ©-,  Ajfettus,  Affec¬ 
tion,  expreftes  any  oppofite  Proper¬ 
ties  or  Affections  in  Matter.  But  it 

is 
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is  a  Term  ,  that  hath  been  much  a- 
bufed  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  fome 
other  hypothetical  Reafoners. 

Antiperiflafis ,  from  etVTt,  contra, 
againft,  and  7Ptfirr}[£i ,  circumjio  ; 
iignifies  an  Oppofition  from  all  a- 
round.  The  Philofophers  who  firft 
coined  this  Term,  expreffed  by  it  a 
certain  Invigoration  of  internal 
Warmth  by  the  Repulfion  of  exter¬ 
nal  Cold,  which  they  called  alfo 
Concentration  of  the  internal  Heat, 
from  driving  it  to  the  Center. 

Antite?iar,  from  civv  ,  againft, 
and  StWf ,  V ola ,  the  Palm  ;  is  a 
Mufcle  that  draws  the  Thumb  to  the 
Fingers ;  it  rifeth  from  the  Bone  of 
the  Metacarpus  that  fuftains  the 
Fore-finger,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
firft  Bone  of  the  Thumb.  It  is  alfo 
a  Mufcle  of  the  great  Toe,  arifing 
from  the  inferior  Part  of  the  third 
OsCuneiforme, and  palling  obliquely, 
is  inferted  into  the  Infide  of  the  Of 
fa  Seffamoidea. 

Antrum  buccinofum  :  fo  Bartho- 
line  calls  the  Cochlea  of  the  Ear» 

Antitragus.  See  Ear . 

Anusy  is  the  Extremity  of  the  Rec¬ 
tum.  A  fmall  Hole  in  the  third 
Ventricle  of  the  Brain,  which  leads 
into  the  fourth  Ventricle  of  the  Ce¬ 
rebellum ,  is  alfo  fo  called. 

#  Aorta ,  is  the  great  Artery  which 
rifes  immediately  out  of  the  left 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and  has 
three  Valves  of  the  fame  Ufeand 
Figure  as  the  femilunar  Valves  in 
the  Pulmonary  Artery.  See  Heart . 

Apellay  the  fame  as 
amongft  the  Greeks ,  is  when  the 
Nut  of  the  Penis  lies  bare,  either 
by  Means  of  a  Diftemperature, 
when  it  is  called  a  Paraphimojis,  or 
by  Circumcifion  ;  for  which  laft 
Reafon  it  is  made  by  fome  a  com¬ 
mon  Name  for  a  Jew,  or  any  cir- 
cumcifed  Perfon. 

Apepjjy  from  the  privative  Parti¬ 


cle  a  and  Trior]*),  coquo ,  to  boil,-  or 
concodt,  is  a  Lofs  of  natural  Con- 
co&ion  ;  and  is  by  Hippocrates  ufed 
fometimes  for  unripe  Tumours. 

Aperients ,  from  aperio i  to  open  ; 
are  opening  Medicines.  See  De¬ 
tergents.  And  Apert  is  fometimes 
ufed  to  Tumours  which  are  broke, 
as  we  read  of  Apert#  Strum#  in 
Scribonius  Largus . 

ApetaluSy  from  the  privative  Par¬ 
ticle  a,  and  TtiitthW,  Folium ,  a 
Leaf.  See  Petala . 

Aphilanthropia  :  fo  JVedelius  calls 
the  firft  Approaches  of  Melancholy, 
when  Perfon s  begin  to  diflike  Com¬ 
pany  and  Converfation. 

Aphony ,  from  the  privative  Par- 
tide  a,  and  (pcovhy  Vox ,  a  Voice,  is 
a  Lofs  of  Speech. 

Aphorifmy  is  a  fhort  determina¬ 
tive  Sentence,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  or  San  florins.  The  Apho- 
rifins  of  the  moft  learned  Boerhaqje 
are  every  Way  admirable,  and  con¬ 
tain  in  a  (lender  Volume  all  that  is, 
at  prelent  known  of  Diftempers, 
sTis  great  Pity  the  concife  Accuracy 
wherewith  they  are  wrote,  ihould 
prevent  their  being  generally  read. 

Aphrodifia ,  expreftes  the  venereal 
Intercourles  of  both  Sexes,  and  there¬ 
fore  Aphrodifiacum  is  applied  to  a 
Medicine  that  excites  Defires  there¬ 
unto. 

_  Apices ,  in  Botany ,  are  thofe  little 
Knobs  that  grow  on  the  Tops  of  the 
Stamina  in  the  Middle  of  a  Flower. 
They  are  commonly  of  a  dark  pur- 
plifh  Colour.  By  the  Microfcope 
they  have  been  difcovered  to  be,  as 
it  were,  a  fort  of  Capful#  feminales , 
or  Seed-Velfels,  containing  in  them 
fmall  globular,  and  often  oval  Par¬ 
ticles,  of  various  Colours,  and  ex- 
quifttely  formed.  In  the  Herb 
Robert ,  thefe  Apices  are  of  a  deep 
purple  Colour  :  They  are  exadly 
lphericaJ,  and  afford  a  very  pleafant 

Pro- 
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Profpea  in  the  Glafs.  What  the 
Ufe  of  thefe  are,  is  not  yet  entirely 
agreed  :  Some  have  guefled  them  to 
be  a  kind  of  Male  Sperm,  which  fal¬ 
ling  down  into  the  Flower,  fcecun- 
dates  and  ripens  the  Seed. 

Aphtha ,  are  certain  Specks  or 
Pimples  about  the  internal  Parts  of 
the  Mouth  ;  as  alfo  about  the  Ven¬ 
tricle,  and  Guts,  which  Infants  are 
*  more  particularly  obnoxious  to:  and 
both  Hippocrates  and  Galen  have  ta¬ 
ken  Notice  of  them  in  the  Diftem- 
pers  of  Children,  chiefly  which  fuck, 
as  arifing  from  the  Acidity  which 
unconco&ed  Milk  occafions. 

Apocatharfis,*  is  ufed  for  purging 
upwards  and  down  wards,  either  with 
or  without  the  help  of  Medicines. 

Apocylifm ,  was  alitiently  ufed  for 
the  infpiflated  Juice  of  Vegetables, 
the  fame  as  Rob,  a  Form  now  un- 
defervedly  in  Difufe. 

Apolepjis ,  is  frequently  ufed  by 
Hippocrates  and  other  of  the  Anti- 
ents  for  a  Retention  of  Urine,  or 
any  other  matter  to  be  evacuated, 
that  occafions  a  Plethora . 

Apolujis ,  flgnifies  either  the  Ex- 
clufion  of  any  thing,  as  of  the  Birth, 
the  Faeces,  or  the  like  ;  or  a  Re¬ 
laxation,  by  which  any  Part  or  the 
Whole  is  debilitated. 

Aponeurofis ,  from  dsro,  de,  from, 
ZLndvivf'Of,  Nervus ,  a  Nerve;  is  the 
End,  Tail,  or  String  of  a  Mufcle, 
commonly  called  a  Tendon. 

Apophlegmatisconta ,  Remedies  are 
fo  called  which  caufe  an  Evacuation 
of  ferous  or  mucous  Humour  by  the 
Noftrils,  as  particular  Kinds  of 
Sternutatories,  &c. 

Apophyjis ,  from  dyroQueo,  produce, 
to  produce  ;  a  Name  .firit  given  by 
Galen  to  the  prominent  Parts  of 
fome  Bones,  the  fame  as  we  mean 
by  Procefs  ;  and  it  differs  from  an 
Epiphyfts,  as  that  is  a  Continuance 
of  the  Bone  itfelf,  whereas  the  lat¬ 


ter  is  fomewhat  adhering  to  a  Bone? 
and  of  which  it  is  not  properly  a 
Part,  as  Bartholine,  and  Anatomifts 
fin ce  him  diftinguifh  them.  Hippo¬ 
crates  applies  this  Term  to  fome 
fiefiily  Excrefcencies. 

Apoplexy ,  from  edoroTKriT^eo,  per- 
cutio,  to  ftrike  ;  becaufe  Perfons 
are  as  it  were  fuddenly  flruck  with 
Death.  It  is  a  fudden  Deprivation 
of  all  internal  and  external  Senfa- 
tion,  and  of  all  Motion,  unlefs  "of 
the  Heart  and  Phorax  :  For  the  un¬ 
demanding  of  which,  it  is  necefla- 
ry  to  premife,  that  if  by  any  means 
a  Nerve  is  tied  and  comprefled,  the 
Part  to  which  that  Nerve  is  directed 
lofes  its  Senfe  and  Motion;  that  if 
any  Nerve  is  cut,  there  diftils  out  a 
Liquor  ;  that  Motion  is  performed 
by  reafon  the  nervous  Fluid  is  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  Force  of  the  arterial 
Blood  thro’  the  Nerves  into  the 
mufcular  Fibres ;  and  that  Senfation 
is  from  hence,  that  Objects  com- 
prefs  or  ftrike  upon  the  Extremities 
of  the  Nerves  by  their  Motion,  and 
drive  back  the  nervous  Fluid  to¬ 
wards  the  Brain.  An  Apoplexy 
therefore  is  produced  by  any  Caufe 
which  hinders  fuch  Undulation  of 
all  the  Nerves,  unlefs  thofe  which 
are  deftined  to  move  the  Heart  and 
Breaft.  But  the  Means  by  which 
the  Motions  of  the  Heart  and  Tho¬ 
rax  remain,  or  of  the  Pulfe  and  Re- 
fpiration,  when  the  other  Parts  are 
deprived  of  their  Motion,  is  becaufe 
in  every  Motion  which  is  performed 
by  Mufcles  having  Antagonifts,  a 
Quantity  of  nervous  Fluid  mull  be 
derived  into  the  contracting  Mufcle, 
not  only  equal  to  that  which  is  de¬ 
rived  at  the  fame  time  into  the  op- 
pofite  Mufcle,  but  alfo  greater  ;  for 
othervvife  the  Part  to  be  moved 
would  remain  in  an  Equilibrium, 
without  Motion  :  And  therefore 
more  of  the  nervous  Fluid  muft  pals 
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into  a  Mufcle  that  has  an  An  tag©- 
nift,  than  that  which  has  none.  But 
the  Heart  is  a  Mufcle  that  has  no 
Antagonift,  and  confequently  it  re¬ 
quires  a  lefs  Quantity  of  nervous 
Fluid  to  continue  its  Motion,  than 
other  Mufcles  dellined  for  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Limbs ;  therefore  if  the 
Caufe  hindering  the  Undulations  of 
all  the  Nerves  is  fuch  that  no  Juice 
could  flow  thro’  the  Nerves,  the 
Heart  itfelf  would  ceafe  from  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  Death  enfue.  But  if  the 
Caufe  be  not  fo  powerful  as  to  take 
away  all  the  Motion  of  the  Fluid 
thro’  the  Nerves,  but  fo  far  only  re¬ 
fills  their  Dilatation,  that  but  a  very 
little  Fluid  can  pafs  thro’  them  not 
fufficient  to  inflate  thofe  Mufcles 
which  haveAntagonifts;  then  thofe 
Mufcles  only  will  be  contra&ed 
which  require  the  laft  Quantity  of 
Spirits,  and  fuck  is  the  Heart.  The 
Impediment  to  fuch  due  Undulation 
is  generally  a  Repletion,  and  indi¬ 
cates  Evacuation,  joined  with  Sti¬ 
muli.  Bartholine  calls  the  internal 
jugalar  Veins  Apople£ticeex  from  an 
Opinion  of  their  being  particularly 
concerned  in  this  Diftemper. 

Aporrhoes,  from  tdwoppi®,  defluo , 
to  flow  from  ;  fignifies  fulphurous 
Vapours  and  Exhalations  from  the 
Earth,  and  fubterraneous  Bodies,  as 
alfo  any  kind  of  infe&ious  Steams. 

Apojletfis ,  is  ufed  by  fome  Wri¬ 
ters  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Abfcefs ; 
and  Hippocrates  ufed  it  for  fuch 
Fractures  of  the  Bones,  where  fome 
Parts  break  off. 

Apojtropbe,  is  ufed  by  Paulus 
JEgineta,  Linden ,  and  others,  for 
a  loathing  of  Food. 

ApoJie?ne .  See  Impojibume. 

Apothecary ,  from  dir o,  cum,  with, 
and  TiQilpLl,  pono,  to  put ;  is  fo  cal¬ 
led  from  his  Buflnefs,  being  to 
compound  things  together  for  Me¬ 
dicine. 


Apozem ,  from  dim^ieo,  defernseo , 
to  make  hot ;  is  a  Deception  of 
Herbs,  Roots,  &c.  together,  for 
any  medicinal  Ufe. 

Apparatus ,  is  ufed  varioufly,  as 
a  Dilpofition  of  Inftruments  and  all 
other  things  into  a  Readinefs  by  a 
Surgeon  for  any  Operation,  often 
mentioned  by  Scultetus  in  this 
Senfe :  and  in  Mechanicks,  or  expe¬ 
rimental  Philofophy,  it  fignifies  the 
Fitnefs  of  the  Inftruments  to  per¬ 
form  certain  things  with.  But  in 
general  it  ftands  for  all  that  previ¬ 
ous  Knowledge  of  Materials,  or 
other  things  requifite  to  the  Study 
or  Practice  of  any  Art  or  Science. 

Appetite,  in  a  philofophical  Senfe, 
is  any  natural  Inclination,  but  more 
ftridtly  and  phyfically,  a  craving  of 
Food  to  fatisfy  Hunger  and  ThirlL 
The  Appetitus  caninus ,  called  alfo 
Pica ,  and  Phagedena ,  by  Galen  ; 
and  by  Deckers,  in  his  Notes  upon 
Berbette  is  a  diftemper- 

ed  or  iniatiable  craving  for  Food, 
different  from  the  Bulimia ,  which 
fee. 

Apportion ,  is  the  Addition  and 
Union  of  new  Matter,  as  of  the 
Food  in  Nourifhment. 

Aptitude ,  is  a  Fitnefs  in  any  thing 
to  the  Purpofes  it  is  defigned  for,  or 
for  certain  particular  Occafions  be¬ 
yond  any  others. 

Apyrexy ,  from  the  privative  Par¬ 
ticle  ce,  and  'sruf  ,  Ignis ,  Fire  or 
Heat,  or  iqidfG®,  febricito ,  to 
be  feverifh  ;  is  the  Intermiflion  of 
feverifh  Heat. 

Aquadutt :  the  bony  Paffage  of 
the  Drum,  which  reaches  from  the 
Ear  to  the  Palate  is  fo  called.  But 
for  the  Veffels  fo  called,  fee  Lym¬ 
ph  adudls. 

Aqueous  Humour «  See  Humours  of 
the  Eye. 

Aquila  alba,  a  Name  given  by 
the  Chy miffs  to  Mercurius  Dulcis. 
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Araneus,  is  fometimes  ufed  by 
Calen,  to  exprefs  a  low  Pulfe  :  and 
by  Hippocrates,  a  flaky  Urine,  hav¬ 
ing  Films  like  Cobwebs  in  it. 

Araeometer,  an  Inflrument  con¬ 
triv’d  to  determine  the  fpecifick 
Gravities  of  Liquors. 

Arbor  Dianne,  called  alfo  Arbor 
Pbilofopborum  ;  a  Name  given  to  a 
particular  Chryftallization  from  the 
Solution  of  Mercury  or  Silver  in 
Acids  :  And  Arbor  Hermetis  is  ufed 
in  a  Procefs  for  the  Revivification 
of  Mercury.  And  Helmont  gives 
the  Name  of  Arbor  Vitse  to  a  Me¬ 
dicine,  .  by  the  Help  of  which  he 
pretended  Life  jrould  again  Ihoot 
out  like  a  Tree. 

Jrboreus,  from  Arbor ,  a  Tree, 
is  a  Term  in  Botany,  to  diftinguifli 
fuch  Fungus*  h,  or  Moffes  as  grow 
upon  Trees,  from  thofe  that  grow 
on  the  Ground. 

Arcanum ,  fignifies  a  Secret ;  and 
therefore  ’tis  a  Term  ridiculoufly 
ikpply’d  by  Quacks  and  Impoftors 
an  Mbdicine,  who  generally  conceal 
their  Igridfance  and  Fraud  under  a 
Pretence  of  Secrecy. 

Arcbaus,  from  &%%£{&>  figmfy™ 
ang  ancient,  as  applied  in  Medicine, 
denotes  the  antient  Pra&ice,  con¬ 
cerning  which  in  his  Time  Hippo¬ 
crates  wrote  a  whole  T reatife  :  And. 
fometimes  it  is  ufed  for  that  natural 
State  which  preceded  any  Difeaie. 
This  by  fome  likevvife  is  ufed  for 

Archeus ,  a  Term  much  ufed  by 
Hehnont  to  exprefs  an  internal  effi¬ 
cient  Caufe  of  all  things  ;  which 
feems  no  other  than  the  Anima 
Mundi  of  his  Predeceflors  :  and  as 
he  applies  it  to  particular  animated 
Beings,  it  differs  not  from  the  cAu- 
or  Vis  Plajiica  of  the  old 
Philofophers.  But  thefe  are  fuch 
abftratt  Terms,  and  convey  fuch 
confufed  Notions,  that  they  rather 
ferve  the  Purpofe  of  Ignorance  and 
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Impofture,  than  any  ufeful  and  ge¬ 
nerous  Knowledge. 

Archiator ,  from  Princi - 

pium,  Chief,  and  Ictjqot,  Medicus 2 
a  Phyiician  ;  fignifies  chief  Phyfi- 
cian,  fuch  as  thofe  to  Princes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Explanation  of  Hie - 
ron .  Mercurialis  :  but  Hoffman  ap¬ 
plies  it  rather  to  the  Head  or  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  College  or  Community  of 
Phyficians.  Some  likewife  ufe  it 
in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Archeus. 

Archldoxis,  is  a  Title  given  to  a 
Book  wrote  by  Faracelfus  of  Chy- 
miftry,  and  which  Libauius  in  Ex¬ 
am,  Phil,  No’va,  fays,  looks  more 
like  Magick  than  Knowledge  :  but 
thofe  who  underftand  it,  tell  us  it 
contains  fome  very  remarkable  Se¬ 
crets  ;  and  is  highly  prized  by  the 
Adept. 

Archnoides ,  Arachnoides,  and  A- 
ranea  Tunica.  See  Ampbiblejlroides „ 

Ardent  Spirits  ;  thofe  are  fo  Cal¬ 
led  as  are  diftilled  from  fermented 
Vegetables,  and  will  take  Fire,  and 
burn  away. 

Ardor  Ventriculi,  is  a  Heat  a£ 
Stomach,  and  expreffes  the  Heart¬ 
burn,  the  fame  as  Cardialgia ,  which 
fee. 

Ardor  Urines ,  the  fame  as  Dyfury , 
which  lee. 

Area ,  fignifies  the  internal  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  any  given  Boundary  or 
Limits,  of  what  Figure  or  Shape  fo- 
ever.  It  is  a  Term  alfo  ufed  by 
Miners  for  a  certain  Compafs  of  Ore 
allotted  for  digging  }  and  fome 
phyfical  Writers  ufe  it  for  a  Species 
of  the  Alopecia ,  which  fee. 

Areola  Pappillaris .  Some  call 
that  Circle  about  the  Nipple  fo. 

Aregon ,  importing  Affiftance,  a 
Name  given  to  an  officinal  Un¬ 
guent,  which  is  deferibed  in  many 
old  Difpenfatories ;  but  the  prefent 
Practice  hath  rejected  it. 
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Argentum  Vi'vum i  the  fame  as 
Quickftlver ;  which  fee. 

^  Argil/,  is  a  white  Earth,  like 
Chalk,  but  more  brittle;  little  ufed 
in  Phyfick. 

Arifla,  in  Eotany,  is  a  long 
needle-like  Beard,  that  grows  out 
from  the  Husk  of  Corn  or  Grafs, 
called  alfo  the  Anvn. 

Ariftolochia,  are  fuch  Medicines 
as  promote  the  Flux  of  the  Lochia, 
Arm.  See  Humerus . 

Aromaticks,  from  etpvjjsL  fignify- 
ing  a  fweet  Flavour,  is  now  given 
to  all  Medicines  of  a  grateful  fpicy 
Scent ;  tho  anciently  it  was  a  Term 
given  to  Myrrh  only,  and  fince  by 
way  of  Preheminence  Saffron  hath 
by  fome  been  called  Aroma  Philo - 
fophorum.  Thofe  Bodies  are  properly 
called  Aromaticks  which  have  a  fra¬ 
grant  or  pungent  Take  orSmelk 
Art,  as  applied  to  Medicine,  in¬ 
cludes  all  that  is  to  be  done  in  the 
Practice  of  its  feveral  Branches  ; 
whereas  thofe  Principles  or  Rules 
which  dired  that  Pradice,  are  more 
properly  called  Theory  or  Science, 
^Artery,  as  fome  imagine,  from 
e&Wg,  Air,  the  Air,  and  Tipito^  fcraJo, 
to  keep  :  for  the  Ancients  had  a 
Notion  of  their  inclofing  a  great 
deal  of  Air  ;  but  others,  who  un¬ 
derhand  their  Ufe  better,  derive  it 
from  e ini  ra  ctlfeiv  becaufe  it  con¬ 
tinually  rifes  up  with  a  Pulfe-like 
Motion.  There  are  indeed  three 
Duds  in  the  Body  to  which  this 
Name  is  applied,  m,  the  AfperaAr- 
teria,  the  Arterla  Pulmonaris,  and 
Vena  Arteriofa,  which  fee.  But  all 
the  \  effels  that  convey  the  Blood 
from  the  Heart,  more  properly  are 
hereby  included,  and  which  ’tis  of 
that  Coniequence  to  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  as  deferves  a  parti¬ 
cular  Defcription  here. 

An  Artery  is  a  conical  Canal  con-. 

veying  the  Blood  from  the  Heart 
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to  all  Parts  of  the  Body.  Each 
Artery  is  compofed  of  three  Coats* 
of  which  the  firft  fecms  to  be  a 
Thread  of  fine  Blood- Veffels  and 
Nerves,  for  the  Nouriihing  th& 
Coats  of  the  Artery.  The  fecond 
is  made  up  of  circular,  or  rather 
fpiral  Fibres,  of  which  there  are 
more  or  fewer  Strata,  according  to 
the  Bignefs  of  the  Artery.  Thefe 
Fibres  have  a  firong  Elafiicity,  by 
which  they  contrad  themfelves 
with  fome  Force,  when  the  Power 
by  which  they  have  been  firetched 
out  ceafes.  The  third  and  inmoff 
Coat  is  a  fine  ,  denfe,  tranfparent 
Membrane,  which  keeps  the  Blood 
within  its  Canal,  which  otherwife, 
upon  the  Dilatation  of  an  Artery^ 
would  eafily  feparate  the  fpiral 
Fibres  from  one  another.  As  thte 
Arteries  grow  fmaller,  thefe  Coats 
grow  thinner,  and  the  Goats  of 
the  Veins  feem  only  to  be  Continu¬ 
ations  of  the  capillary  Arteries. 

1  he  Pulie  is  thus  accounted  for  s 
When  the  left  Ventricle  of  the 
Pieajt  contrads,  and  throws  its 
Blood  into  the  great  Artery,  the 
Blood  in  the  Artery  is  not  only 
thruft  forward  towards  the  Extre¬ 
mities, but  the  Channel  of  the  Artery 
is  likewife  dilated  ;  becaufe  Fluids, 
when  they  are  prefs’d,  prefs  again  to 
all  Sides,  and  their  Preffure  is  always 
perpendicular  to  the  Sides  of  the 
containing  Veffels ;  but  the  Coats 
of  the  Artery  by  any  fmall  Impetus? 
™y  he  diftended  :  therefore  upon, 
the  Lontradion  of  the  Heart,  the 
Blood  from  the  left  Ventricle*  will 
not  only  prefs  the  Blood  in  the  Ar¬ 
tery  forwards,  but  both  together 
will  difiend  the  Sides  of  the  Artery. 
When  the  Impetus  of  the  Blood  a- 
gainfi  the  Sides  of  the  Artery  ceafes , 
that  is,  when  the  left  Ventricle  cea¬ 
fes  to  contrad,  then  the  fpiral  Fibres 
of  the  Artery,  by  their  natural  Elafti- 
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iify,  return  again  to  their  former 
State,  and  contract  the  Channel  of 
the  Artery,  till  it  is  again  dilated  by 
the  Syftole  of  the  Heart.  This  Di- 
aftole  of  the  Artery  is  called  its 
Pulfe »  and  the  time  the  fpiral  Fibres 
are  returning  to  their  natural  State, 
is  the  Diftance  between  two  Pulfes. 
This  Pulfe  is  in  all  the  Arteries  of 
the  Body  at  the  fame  Time  :  For 
while  the  Blood  is  thmft  out  of  the 
Heart  into  the  Artery,  the  Artery 
being  full,  the  Blood  muft  move  in 
all  the  Arteries  at  the  fame  Time  ; 
and  becaufe  the  Arteries  are  conical, 
and  the  Blood  jnoves  from  the  Bafis 
of  the  Cone  to  the  Apex,  therefore 
the  Blood  muft  ftrike  againft  the 
fides  of  theVeflels,  and  confequent- 
ly  every  Point  of  the  Artery  muft  be 
dilated  at  the  fame  Time  that  the 
Blood  is  thrown  out  of  the  left  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Heart ;  and  as  foon  as 
the  Elafticity  of  the  fpiral  Fibres 
can  overcome  the  Impetus  of  the 
Blood,  the  Arteries  are  again  con- 
tra&ecL  Thus  two  Caufes  operating 
alternately,  the  Heart,  and  Fibres 
®f  the  Arteries,  keep  the  Blood  in 
a,  continual  Motion. 

The  chief  Diftribution  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries  is  into  the  Aorta  afcendens , 
and  the  Aorta  defcendens ,  from 
which  they  are  branched  into  all  the 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  after  the 
following  Manner.  The  Aorta 
coming  from  the  left  Ventricle  of 
the  Heart,  fends  out  two  Branches 
called  Coronarit#  to  the  Heart, before 
it  pierces  the  Pericardium ;  but  af¬ 
ter  it  hath  pierced  it,  it  afcends  a 
little,  and  then  it  crooks  forward, 
and  forms  the  Aorta  defcendens. 
From  the  upper  Side  of  this  Crook 
it  fends  out  three  Branches,  two  on 
the  left  Side,  which  are  one  Subcla¬ 
vian,  and  one  Carotide ;  and  one  on 
the  right  Side,  which  is  the  right 
Subclavian,  from  which  immediate¬ 


ly  arifes  the  right  Carotide.  The  Af¬ 
ter  inc  Subclavi on  each  Side  fend 
out  theMediafana ,  the  Mammoria , 
the  Cervicalis ,  or  Vertebralis,  and 
a  Branch  which  goes  to  theMufcles 
of  the  Neck,  of  the  Breaft,  and  to 
the  Glandule  Thyr aides.  After  the 
Subclavia  has  patted  thro’  the  Muf 
culus  Scalenus ,  it  is  called  Axillaris . 
The  Arteries  Carotides ,  as  they  af- 
cend  on  each  Side  the  Tracheea  Ar - 
teria ,  give  fome  fmall  Branches 
thereunto  to  the  Larynx ,  to  the 
Glandula  Thy r aides,  and  then  they 
fend  out  each  four  confiderable 
Branches.  The  firft  goes  to  the 
Tongue,  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Of 
Hyoides,  and  to  the  Pharynx.  The 
2d  divides  into  two  Branches,  of 
which  the  firft  lofes  itfelf  in  the 
Mufcles  Milohyoides  and  Digajlrici  ; 
and  the  fecond  goes  along  the  Bafis 
of  the  lower  Jaw,  and  is  loft  in  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Lips.  The  third 
Branch  divides  at  the  Angle  of  the 
lower  jaw  into  two  Branches ;  one 
enters  into  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
other  makes  the  Arteria  temporalis . 
The  4th  Branch  goes  to  theMufcles 
on  the  hind  Part  of  the  Neck,  and 
to  the  Skin  of  the  hind  Head.  The 
Carotide  then  paffes  thro’  the  Ca¬ 
nal  in  the  Os  Petrofum,  gives  fome 
Branches  to  the  Dura  Mater,  joins 
with  the  Cervicalis,  fends  out  Bran¬ 
ches  to  the  Glandula  Pituitaria ,  Re- 
te  mirabile ,  Plexus  Choroides  ;  then 
runs  thro’  all  the  Circumvolutions 
of  the  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum ,  and 
lofes  its  capillary  Branches  in  their 
Carotidal  Subftance.  The  Axillary 
having  pierced  the  Scalenum ,  gives 
fome  little  Branches  to  the  neareft 
Mufcles ;  it  fends  out  the  Thoracic a 
fuperior  and  inferior,  the  Scapularis , 
and  then  gives  a  Branch  which  paf¬ 
fes  under  the  Head  of  the  Humerus 
into  the  Mufculus  longus  and  brevis 
of  the  Arm,  The  Trunk  of  the 

Axil - 
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Axillaris  goes  down  the  Infide  of 
the  Arm,  giving  Branches  by  the 
way  to  the  Mufcles  that  lie  upon  the 
Humerus.  Above  the  Elbow  it  lends 
out  a  Branch  which  is  fpread  upon 
the  internal  Condyle  of  the  Hume¬ 
rus.  At  the  Bending  of  the  Elbow 
this  fame  Trunk  divides  into  two 
Branches,  the  one  external,  and  the 
other  internal  ;  the  external  runs  a- 
long  the  Radius ,  it  calls  out  a  Branch 
which  goes  to  the  Supinator ,  and 
afcends  to  the  Brachialis  internus  : 
in  the  reft  of  itsCourfe  down  to  the 
Wrifts,  it  gives  Branches  to  th zLon~ 
gus  Rotundus,  and  Benders  of  the 
Fingers,  Wrift  and  Thumb,  Be¬ 
ing  come  to  the  Wrift,  it  fends  out 
a  Branch  which  goes  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  theTenar,  then  it  palfes 
under  theTendon  of  the  Flexor  Pol - 
lids ;  it  gives  a  Branch  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Part  of  the  Hand,  and  palling 
under  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles, 
its  Branches  run  along  each  Side  of 
the  Thumb  and  Fore-finger.  The 
internal  Branch  goes  down  along 
the  Cubitus  to  the  Wrift,  and  is  di- 
flributed  in  like  manner  to  each 
Side  of  the  Middle-finger  and  Lit¬ 
tle-finger. 

The  Aorta  defcendens  fends  out 
firft  the  Bronchialis ,  which  accom¬ 
panies  all  the  branches  of  the  Bron¬ 
chia  ;  as  it  defcends  along  the  Ver- 
tebr a?  of  the  Thorax ,  it  fends  out  on 
each  Side  the  intercoftal  Arteries  to 
th &  Diaphragm  it  gives  the  Phre- 
nicat  and  the  Cceliaca  is  the  firft  it 
fends  out  when  it  enters  the  Abdo¬ 
men*  The  Caliaca  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  one  on  the  right,  and 
other  on  the  left,  of  which  the  firft 
gives  th tGaJlrica  dextra  which  goes 
to  the  Stomach,  the  Cijiica  to  the 
Gall-bladder,  the  Epiplois  dextra  to 
the  Omentum,  the  Intefinalis  to  the 
Gut  ^Duodenum,  and  to  a  Part  of 
She  Jejunum,  the  Gafro^ Epiplois  to 


the  Stomach  to  the  Omentum ,  and 
fome  branches  to  the  Liver,  which 
enters  the  Capfula  Communis ,  to  ac¬ 
company  the  Branches  of  th oVena 
Porta .  The  left  Branches  of  the 
Creliaca  give  the  Gafrica  dextra^ 
which  is  alfo  fpread  on  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  the  Epiplois  Jinijlra  to  the 
Omentum ,  and  the  Splenica  to  the 
Subftance  of  the  Spleen  :  Then  the 
Aorta  defcendens  fends  out  the  Me- 
fent erica  fuperior,  the  Renales  Adi- 
pofz,  which  go  to  the  Renales  Glan« 
duU,  or  Fat  about  the  Reins,  the 
Emulgents  to  the  Reins,  the  Sper- 
matica  to  the  Tefticles,  the  Lum- 
baris  interior  to  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Loins,  the  Mefenterica  inferior „ 
which  with  the  fuperior ,  is  diftribu- 
ted  thro’  the  Mefentery,  and  which 
accompanies  all  the  Branches  of  the 
V ?n<e  Meferaicse .  When  the  Aorta  is 
come  to  the  Os  Sacrum,  it  divides 
into  two  great  Branches ;  and  front 
the  Angle  they  make,  Iprings  out  a 
fmall  Artery  called  Sacra,  becaufe 
it  fpreads  upon  the  Os  Sacrum.  The 
Iliac  Arteries  divide  again  into  the 
external  and  internal  Iliac.  From 
the  internal  Iliac  arifes  the  Hypogaf- 
trica ,  which  is  diftributed  to  the 
Bladder,  to  th eRefium,  to  the  out¬ 
er  and  inner  Side  of  the  Matrix9 
V agina ,  V efcuU  feminales.  Prof  at  a? 
and  P enis ,  Os  Sacrum ,  and  all  the 
Parts  contained  in  the  Pelvis  orBa- 
fon :  and  then  it  gives  two  confi- 
derable  Branches  which  pals  out  of 
the  lower  Belly  ;  the  firft  goes  un¬ 
der  the  Pyriformis ,  and  is  diftribu¬ 
ted  to  the  Mufcles  called  Glutei; 
the  fecond,  which  is  lower  than  the 
firft,  gives  alfo  two  Branches  pretty 
big,  of  which  the  firft  goes  to  the 
Obturatores ,  the  fecond  pierces  the 
Cavity  of  the  Abdomen ,  under  the 
Pyriformis ,  and  lofes  itfelf  by  feve- 
ral  Branches  in  the  Glutceus  major. 
As  foon  as  the  external  Iliac  leaves 
D  2  the 
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die  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  it  fends  hinder  Part  of  the  Thigh,  jpaffing 
out  the  Fpigaftrica,  which  runs  up  thro’  the  Tendons  of  the  Triceps } 
the  Infide  the  Mnfculus  ream,  and  being  come  to  the  Ham,  the  firft 
a  little  below  that,  the  Pudenda,  Branch  it  fends  out  is  fpread  on  the 
which  goes  to  the  Privities:  Then  hinder  Part  of  the  Thigh-bone,  and 
it  is  called  Cruralis,  which  fends  it  goes  to  the  little  Head  of  the  Bi 
out  three confiderable Branches;  the  ceps ;  then  it  calls  out  feveral  other 
firll  is  called  Mufatla,  which  gives  Branches  which  lofe  themfelves  m 
feveral  Branches ;  the  firll  paffes  be-  -  the  Fat  and  in  the  Extremities  of 
tween  the  Mufcles  called  lliacui  and  the  Mufcles  behind  the  Femur.  U  n- 
Pedineus,  and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  third  der  the  Ham  it  fends  out  two ,Pepl,- 
Head  of  the  Triceps  in  the  Semimem-  tcei ,  which  go  round  the  knee; 
branofus,  or  Semimrvofas,  in  theBe-  the  one  on  the  Infide,  the  other  on 
Sinning  of  the  Biceps,  in  the  %ua-  the  Outfide.  It  calls  out  a  little  lower 
Jrhemini,  and  in  the  Cavity  of  the  feveral  other  Branches,  of  which 
greater  Trochanter.  The  fecond,  feme  go  to  the  beginning  of  the  Ge- 
third  and  fourth  go  to  feveral  Parts  mini,  of  the  Soleus  Plantans ,  and 
of  the  Triceps  and Gracilis  pofterior ;  Poplitasus,  and  the  reft  furround  the 
then  the  Trunk  of  the  Mufcula  goes  Tibia  on  all  Sides.  Then  it  divides 
wnder  the  firft  of  the  Triceps,  and  into  two  Branches,  of  which  the  firit 
divides  into  three  Branches  more,  paffes  thro’  the  Membrane  which 
The  firft  having  paffed  the  third  of  joins  the  Tibia  and  P irons  together, 
the  Triceps  is  loft  in  the  Semimem-  upon  which  it  continues  its  way, 
branofus  The  fecond  paffes  under  giving  Branches  to  the  Tibiaus  ex~ 
the  Femur  to  the  Vaftus  ext  emus,  ternus ,  and  to  the  Extenfores  Digi- 
The  third  goes  a  little  lower,  calls  torum.  The  fecond  Branch  divides 

Branches  to  the  Tendon  of  the  third  into  two  more  external  and  inter- 

of  the  Triceps ;  it  lofes  itfelf  at  the  nal ;  the  external,  after  it  hath  gi- 
End  of  the  Seminervofus ,  and  at  the  ven  Branches  to  the  Soleus,  to  th* 
End  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Biceps.  Peronaus  pofterior ,  and  to  the  Flexor 
The  fecond  confiderable  Branch  of  Pollicis,  pierces  the  Membrane  be- 
the  Trunk  of  the  Crural  goes  to  the  tween  the  Tibia  and  Fir  one,  and  rifes 
external  Part  of  the  Thigh,  paffes  upon  the  external  Ankle,  to  fpread 
under  the  Sartorius,  under  the  Gra-  itfelf  upon  the  upper  Part  of  the 
eilis  reaus  ;  it  cafts  fome  Branches  Foot.  The  internal,  as  it  defeends, 
to  the  End  of  the  Iliacus ,  to  the  be-  gives  Branches  to  the  Soleus,  to  the 
winning  of  the  Gracilis  reaus ,  to  Flexores  Digitorum ,  to  the  Tibueus 
the  Vafius  ext  emus,  Cruralis ,  Mem-  pofterior }  then  it  paffes  by  theCayi- 
branofus,  and  Fore-part  of  the  Glu-  ty  of  the Pirone,  where  it  divides  in- 
tceus  minor  The  third  rifes  almoft  to  two  Branches,  of  which  one  paffes 
from  the  fame  Part  of  the  Crural,  under  the  Tenar  to  the  great  Toe, 
and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Middle  of  the  the  other  paffes  between  the  Mufcu- 
Gracilis  reaus ,  Cruralis ,  and  V aft  us  lus  brevis  and  the  Hypotenar ,  and  is 
ext  emus.  The  Crural  having  l'ent  diftributed  into  the  other  Toes, 
out  thefe  three  Branches,  gives  feve-  "  And  this  is  the  Order  and  Diftn- 
ral  more  to  the  Sartorius,  th eGraci-  bution  of  the  principal  Arteiies  in 
Us  pofterior ,  but  the  greateft  goes  to  the  Body,  each  of  which  are  fub- 
the  Vaftus  externus.  As  the  Crural  divided  into  others,  and  thefe  again 

Wcends  it  finks  deeper  in  the.-  into  others,  till  at  laft  the  whole 

Body 
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Body  is  over-fpread  with  moft  mi¬ 
nute  capillary  Arteries,  concerning 
which  there  are  two  Things  necef- 
fary  to  remark  :  Firft,  that  the 
Branches  which  go  off  at  any  {mail 
Diftance  from  the  Trunk  of  an 
Artery,  unite  their  Canals  into  one 
Trunk  again,  whofe  Branches  like- 
wife  communicate  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  with  others,  as  before : 
By  this  Means,  when  any  fmall 
Artery  is  obftru&ed,  the  Blood  is 
brought  by  the  communicating 
Branches  below  the  Obftru&ion, 
which  muft  other  wife  have  been 
deprived  of  their  Nourilhment. 
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Thefe  Inoculations  are  every  where 
apparent,  but  chiefly  in  the  Uterus, 
Mefentery,  and  Brain  :  It  is  the 
fame  Thing  with  the  Veins.  The 
other  Thing  is.  That  the  Sum  of 
the  Orifices  of  the  Branches  of  any 
Artery  is  greater  than  the  Orifices 
from  the  Trunk  from  which  they 
came  :  upon  which  Account  the 
Velocity  of  the  Blood  is  greatly  di» 
minifhed,  as  it  removes  further 
from  the  Heart.  The  Proportions 
the  primary  Branches  bear  to  one 
another,  and  the  Aorta  to  the  Ca¬ 
va  and  Pulmonary  Artery,  are  as 
follow ; 


The  Aorta 


IOOGOQ 


Right  fubdavian  Artery 
■Left  Carotide  •— — 

Left  Axillary  — 

Bronchial  Artery  — _ 

24  Intercoftals,  each  434.2 
Caeliack  -■ 

Mefenterick  - - - 

Right  Emulgent  - 

Left  Emulgent  _ 

Inferior  Mefenterick 
Six  Lumbals,  each  434,2 

Left  Iliack  - - — 

Right  Iliack  *— 


201 01 .9 
10016 

14456.7 

434-2 

10420.8 
4830.3 

7307.8 

4639 

4639 

3°iJ 

2OO5.2 

9739.8 
I053? 


Sum  of  all  the  Branches  102740.7 


The  Pulmonary  Artery 
The  afcending  Cava 
The  defcending  Cava 


139291.8 

92373 

9  2373 


To  the  Asflion  of  the  Arteries  in 
the  human  Body  are  owing  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood,  its  Heat,  red 
Colour,  Fluidity,  Aflimilation  of  the 
Seed,  the  Converfion  of  fix’d  Salts 
into  fuch  as  are  volatile,  and  the 
Performance  of  all  the  Secretions. 
To  fhew  all  thefe  Particulars  in 
$heir  full  Extent,  would  be  to  give 


a  curious  and  ufeful  Hiftory  of  the 
Arteries :  And  they  may  readily 
enough  be  drawn  from  the  Nature 
and  Structure  of  thofe  wonderful  Ca¬ 
nals,  with  the  Help  of  our  prefent 
Philofophy  and  Chymiftry. 

Arteriotomy ,  from  dpTl/ta,  an 
Artery,  and  'Tiyy®,  feco,  to  cut,  is 
letting  Blood  by  the  Arteries  in  fome 
D  3  extra* 
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extraordinary  Cafes ;  but  the  Ha¬ 
zard  makes  it  very  rarely  pra&ifed. 

Arthritis ,  from  Articu- 

lus ,  a  Joint ;  any  Diitemper  is  pro¬ 
perly  enough  thus  called  that  affe&s 
the  Joints*  but  the  Gout  molt  par¬ 
ticularly  1  and  this  hath  different 
Names  as  it  falls  upon  different 
Parts,  among#  fomd  Authors  more 
*  nice  in  Words  than  Things  •  as 
Podagra  when  in  the  Feet,  Chi- 
ragra  when  in  the  Hands,  and  fo  of 
other  Parts.  From  the  fame  De¬ 
rivation. 

Arthrodia ,  is  often  ufed  for  any 
Articulation  in  general ;  but  fome- 
times  lignifies  the  fame  with  Ar- 
throjls. 

Arthrojis ,  is  ufed  to  fignify  that 
kind  of  Articulation,  when  a  round 
Head  of  a  Bone  is  received  into  a 
round  Hollow  of  another ;  fuch  as 
that  of  the  Femur,  with  the  Ifchium , 
and  as  the  Radius  receives  the  Hu¬ 
merus. 

Articulation  :  This  is  peculiar  to 
the  Bones,  and  diftinguifhed  into 
three  Sorts,  1 .  Diarthrofis .  2 .  Syn- 
condrojis ,  and,  3.  Synarthrofis .  Of 
the  fir#  there  are  two  Sorts,  the  En- 
arthrofis ,  or  Arthrodia ,  and  Gin- 
glymus.  The  fir#  is  when  a  round 
Head  of  a  Bone  is  received  into  a 
round  Cavity  of  another,  fuch  as 
the  Articulation  of  the  Femur  with 
the  Ifchium  ;  and  this  is  called  the 
Ball  and  Socket.  The  Property  of 
this  joining  is,  that  the  Parts  may 
move  equally  to  any  Side.  The 
Ginglymus  is  defcribed  under  that 
W ord,  which  fee.  The  fecond, 
Syncondrcfis,  is  when  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  two  Bones  are  join’d  to  one 
another  by  means  of  an  intervening 
Cartilage,  Thus  the  Bodies  of  the 
F ertebrz,  and  the  Extremities  of  the 
ilibs  and  Sternum ,  are  join’d  toge¬ 
ther  5  where  tho*  the  Motion  of  all 
**  manifefl,  yet  that  of  any  two  is 


hardly  difcernable.  The  third,  Syn - 
arthrojis,  is  alfo  of  two  Sorts,  the 
Sutura  and  Gomphofs .  The  Sutura 
is  when  two  Bones  are  mutually  in¬ 
dented  with  one  another  ;  theTeeth 
by  which  they  are  indented  are  of 
various  Figures,  fometimes  like  the 
Teeth  of  a  Saw  ;  fometimes  broad 
at  their  Extremities,  and  narrow  at 
their  Bafe ;  fometimes  the  Sides  of 
the  T eeth  are  likewife  indented,  as 
frequently  in  the  Sutura  Lamhdoi- 
dalis.  This  Sort  of  Articulation  is 
called  Dove-tailing,  and  is  ufed  by 
Joiners  in  Drawers,  &c.  All  the 
Bones  of  the  Cranium  and  upper 
Jaw,  as  alfo  the  Epiphyfes  of  the 
Bones,  are  join’d  by  this  Articula¬ 
tion.  Gomphofs  is  when  one  Bone 
is  joined  to  another,  as  a  Pin  or 
Nail  is  in  a  Piece  of  Wood  ;  and 
the  Teeth  only  are  articulated  this 
Way  in  their  Sockets.  To  thefe 
may  be  added  a  third  kind  of  Syn- 
arthrofs ,  very  different  from  any 
of  the  former ;  which  is,  when  a 
Bone  has  a  long  and  narrow  Chan¬ 
nel  which  receives  the  Edge  or  Pro- 
cefs  of  another  Bone ;  and  thus  the 
Vomer  is  join’d  to  the  OsSphanoides 
and  Septum  Narium  :  T his  is  called 
ploughing,  Thefe  comprehend  all 
the  different  Articulations  of  Bones 
in  a  human  Body,  and  what  ether 
Authors  mention  is  to  no  Purpofe. 
The  Extremities  of  all  the  Bones 
which  are  articulated  to  one  another 
with  a  manifeft  Motion,  are  bound 
together  by  membranousLigaments, 
which  rife  from  the  Conjun&ion  of 
the  Epiphyfes  with  the  Bone;  and 
paffing  over  the  Articulation,  are 
inferted  at  the  fame  Place  in  the 
other  Bone.  Thus  they  form  a  Bag 
which  embraces  all  that  Part  of  the 
Extremities  of  the  Bones  which  play 
upon  one  another  ;  and  in  this  Bag 
is  contained  a  Mucilage  for  the  eafier 
Motion  of  the  Joint.  This  is  fepa- 
’■  '  rated 
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rated  by  Glands  which  lie  in  Fat 
on  the  Infide  of  the  Ligaments. 
Thofe  articulated  by  the  Ginglymus 
have  the  Ligaments  much  ilronger 
than  they  are  either  behind  or  be¬ 
fore  ;  that  the  Protuberances  may 
be  kept  to  play  in  their  Cavities, 
and  to  prevent  the  Bones  from  flip¬ 
ping  out  of  Joint. 

Arytenoides,  from  c£%uea,  haurio , 
to  drink,  and  I/c/lof,  Forma ,  Shape. 
See  Larynx. 

Arytenoideus ,  is  a  Mufcle  to  con- 
trad  the  preceeding  Cartilages,from 
the  fame  Derivation. 

Arytbmus ,  from  the  privative 
Particle  cl,  and  pt/0/x of,  Modulus ,  or 
Pulfus,  is  a  finking  of  the  Pulfe  fo 
that  it  cannot  be  felt,  as  in  a  Swoon : 
Or  it  is  rather  ufed  for  any  Irre¬ 
gularity  of  the  Pulfe,  which  fome 
Authors  diftinguifh  into  three  kinds, 
but  not  worth  Notice  here. 

Afcarides,  from  ctVxIa,  moveo, 
to  move ;  are  little  Worms  in  the 
Pedum,  fo  called  from  their  con¬ 
tinual  troublefome  Motion,  caufing 
an  intolerable  Itching. 

AJcites,  a  particular  Species  of  a 
Dropfy,  affe&ing  chiefly  the  lower 
Belly.  Hippocrates  calls  it  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  Manner  the  <vuatry  Dropfy , 
and  Galen  charges  it  upon  cold  Cau- 
fes.  By  the  beft  practical  Writers 
it  is  defin’d  a  Swelling  of  the  lower 
Belly,  and  depending  Parts,  from  an 
Extra  vafation  and  Collection  of  Wa¬ 
ter  broke  out  of  its  proper  Veflels, 
by  means  of  fome  ObftruCtion  or 
Weaknefs  of  the  Glands  2J\&Vifcera. 
This  Cafe,  when  certain  and  inve¬ 
terate,  is  univerfally  allowed  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  Cure  but  by  means  of 
the  manual  Operation  or  Tapping ; 
tho’  there  want  not  Arguments  to 
Ihew  that  the  Fluid,  which  is  here 
fuppos’d  extravafated,  ltill  continues 
|o  circulate  in  the  Body. 

4fdlu s3  has  been  applied  to  many 


Things  in  Medicine  wherein  it  is 
difeontinued,  and  is  now'  to  be  met 
with  only  to  fignify  the  fame  as 
Millepedes . 

Afperia  Ar tenia,  called  alfo  Tra¬ 
chea,  is  a  Canal  fituated  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  Neck,  before  the  OEfo - 
phagus ,  whofe  upper  End  is  call¬ 
ed  Larynx  ;  from  whence  it  de- 
feends  to  the  fourth  Vertebra  of  the 
Back,  where  it  divides  and  enters 
the  Lungs.  This  Canal  is  made  of 
annular  Cartilages,  which  are  at 
fmall  and  equal  Diftances  from  one 
another.  Thefe  Cartilages  grow 
fmaller  and  fmaller  as  they  approach 
the  Lungs  ;  and  thefe  of  th t  Bronchi 
are  fo  clofe  to  one  another,  that, 
in  Expiration,  the  fecond  enters 
within  the  firft,  and  the  third  with¬ 
in  the  fecond,  and  the  following 
always  enters  the  Preceeding.  Be¬ 
twixt  the  Larynx  and  the  Lungs 
thefe  Cartilages  make  not  complete 
Rings  j  but  their  hinder  Part,  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  OEfophagus ,  i§ 
membranous,  that  they  may  the 
better  contraCl  and  dilate,  and  give 
way  to  the  Food  as  it  pafifes  down 
the  Gutlet.  But  the  Cartilages  of  the 
Bronchi  are  completely  annular ;  yet 
their  Capillary  Branches  have  no 
Cartilages,  but  infiead  of  them 
fmall  circular  Ligaments,  which  are 
at  pretty  large  Diftances  from  one 
another.  The  Ufe  of  the  Cartila¬ 
ges  is  to  keep  the  Paflage  for  the 
Air  open  5  but  in  the  Capillary 
Bronchi  they  would  hinder  the  fub- 
fiding  of  the  Veflcles.  Thefe  Car¬ 
tilages  are  tied  together  by  two 
Membranes,  external  and  internal  5 
the  external  is  compofed  of  circular 
Fibres,  and  covers  the  whole  Tra¬ 
chea  externally  ;  the  internal  is  of 
an  exquifite  Senfe,  and  covers  the 
Cartilages  internally ;  it  is  compo¬ 
fed  of  three  diftintt  Membranes,  the 
firft  is  woven  of  two  Orders  of  Fi- 
D  a  br$s  *, 
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Wes  ii  thofe  of  die  firft  Older  are 
longitudinal,  for  the  Shortning  the 
1 Trachea  ;  they  make  the  Cartilages 
approach  and  enter  one  another  : 
The  other  Order  is  of  circular  Fi¬ 
bres  for  the  contracting  the  Carti¬ 
lages.  When  thefe  two  Orders  of 
Fibres  aft,  they  help,  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Membrane,  in  Expiration, in 
coughing,  and  in  altering  the  Tone 
of  the  Voice.  The  fecond  Mem¬ 
brane  is  altogether  glandulous,  and 
the  Excretory  Vekels  of  thefeGlands 
open  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Trachea  : 
they  feparate  a  Liquor  for  moikning 
the  Cavity,  and  for  defending  it 
from  the  Acrimony  of  the  Air.  The 
third  and  lak,  is  a  Net  of  Veins, 
Nervjes,  and  Arteries ;  the  Veins 
areBranches of  the  Vena  Cava;  the 
Nerves  of  the  Recurrent  ;  and  the 
Arteries  Sprigs  of  the  Carotides. 

Afperity ,  is  thatRoughnefs  which 
arifes  from  the  unequal  Surfaces  of 
any  Bodies. 

Afphyxia ,  is  ufed  by  fome  an¬ 
cient  Writers  for  a  Deficiency  or 
Privation  of  the  Pulfe  in  fome  Ca- 
fiss,  where  it  Fops  for  fome  time. 

Affidentia  Signa,  are  fuch  Symp¬ 
toms,  according  to  Galen ,  as  are 
fometimes  prelent  to  a  Difeafe,  but 
not  always  fo ;  which  latter  are  cal¬ 
led  Pathognomonic. 

AJfiduus ,  is  by  fome,  particularly 
Fernelius ,  ufed  for  a  continues t  Fe¬ 
ver,  in  Oppofition  to  intermittent. 

Jjfimilation .  Sortie  ufe  it  in  the 
fame  Senfe  as  Nutrition ,  which 
therefore  fee  j  and  alfp  Accretion  : 
but  many  ufe  it  in  a  more  general 
Senfe  for  a  Reduction  of  two  Bodies 
or  two  Portions  of  Matter  into  like 
Quantities,  that  before  were  diffe¬ 
rent. 

Ajjimilation ,  commonly  expreffes 
the  Union  of  Aliments  to  the  Body, 
in  Nourifliment ;  but  in  a  more 
general  Senfe  fignifies  the  Reduction 


of  any  one  Body  to  the  Nature  of 
another. 

Afthma ,  from  dffd [Jid^co ,  anhelo , 
to  breathe  with  Difficulty  ;  is  a  fre¬ 
quent,  difficult,  and  fhort  Refpira- 
tion,  join’d  with  an  hiffing  Sound 
and  a  Cough,  efpecially  in  the 
Nighttime,  and  when  the  Body  is 
in  a  prone  Pokure  ;  becaufe  then 
the  Contents  of  the  lower  Belly  bear 
fo  againk  the  Diaphragm,  as  to 
leffen  the  Capacity  of  the  Break, 
wffiereby  the  Lungs  have  lefs  Room 
to  move. 

Aftragalus ,  is  a  Bone  of  the  Heel 
with  a  convex  Head,  and  is  articu¬ 
lated  with  the  two  Fociles  of  the 
Leg  by  Ginglyjnus .  See  Talus. 

AJlringents ,  are  thofe  Medicines 
which  are  binding  ;  and  they  are 
either  fuch  as  aft  by  the  Afperity  of 
their  Particles,  whereby  they  cor¬ 
rugate  the  Membranes,  and  make 
them  draw  up  clofer  ;  or  fuch  as 
thicken  the  Fluids,  whereby  they 
cannot  run  off  fo  fall  as  before. 

Ataxia,  is  frequently  ufed  by  the 
Ancients,  and  fome  Moderns,  to 
exprefs  an  Irregularity  in  a  Difeafe, 
or  a  Dikemper  out  of  the  common 
Courfe  of  Symptoms. 

Aihanajia,  fignifying  immortal, 
hath  been  a  T erm  affeftedly  given 
to  fome  Medicines  to  exprefs  their 
extraordinary  Efficacy  j  as  the  Atha- 
najia  magna  of  Nicolaus,  &c. 

Athanor,  is  a  digeking  Furnace, 
contrived  to  keep  a  conltant  Heat 
for  fome  time  together,  fo  that  it 
may  be  augmented  or  diminiffied  at; 
Pleafure,  by  opening  or  knitting 
fome  Apertures  made  on  Purpofe 
with  Sliders  over  them,  called  Re- 
gikers. 

Atheroma,  from  which 

fignifies  a  kind  of  Poultice,  is  a  Tu¬ 
mour  of  a  pappy  Confikence,  with¬ 
out  Pain,  or  Difcoloration  pf  the 
Skin. 
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Athktick ,  fignifies  a  hale  vigorous 
Conftitution. 

Atlas ,  the  firft  Vertebra  under  the 
Head  is  fo  called,  from  the  Man¬ 
ner  it  fupports  it.  See  Spine  and 
V  ertebrre. 

Atmofphere ,  is  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Region  of  the  Air,  or  JEther , 
with  which  the  Earth  is  encompafted 
all  around.  Concerning  the  Pref- 
fure,  and  Influences  of  which  upon 
human  Bodies,  many  Authors  may 
be  confulted,  but  particularly  Dr. 
MeacP s  Imperium  Solis  ac  Luna,  &c. 
The  fame  Term  like  wife  is  ufed  to 
fignify  the  Effluvia,  or  Steams  from 
any  particular  Bodies,  whofe  Vo¬ 
latility  and  Activity  of  Parts  emits 
fomewhat  all  round,  from 
Halitus,  a  Vapour,  and  VpaTpct, 
Sphera ,  a  Globe. 

Atom,  from  the  privative  Particle 
a,  and  xo^feco,  to  cut,  (that  is, 
what  cannot  be  further  divided)  is 
fuch  a  fmall  Particle  as  cannot  be 
phyfically  divided  :  and  thefe  are 
the  firft  Rudiments,  or  the  compo¬ 
nent  Parts  of  all  Bodies. 

Atony ,  from  the  privative  Par¬ 
ticle  ct,  and  Tiivto;  ten  do,  to  rtretch ; 
is  a  Relaxation  of  the  Solids  of  a 
human  Body,  which  occafions  Lofs 
of  Strength,’  Faintings,  &c. 

Atrabilarious  Humour,  may  very 
well  be  underflood  of  the  thick  Part 
of  the  Blood,  deprived  of  its  due 
Proportion  of  Serum,  or  finer  and 
more  volatile  Parts,  whereby  it  is 
rendred  grofs,  black,  unCtuous,  and 
earthy.  The  fame  may  not  im¬ 
properly  be  called  by  the  Name  of 
Succus  Melancholicus,  which  we  meet 
with  in  fome  Authors. 

Atra  Bills.  See  Aduft. 

Atrophy,  from  the  privative  Par¬ 
ticle  ct,  and  7fZ<pc»,  nutrio ,  to  nou- 
rifh  ;  is  when  the  Body  infenfibly 
wafles,  as  in  a  Confumption. 

Attenuation ,  is  making  a  Body  or 


Fluid  thinner  than  it  was  before  ; 
and  attenuating  Medicines  are  fuch 
as  dilute  or  deterge,  or  both. 

Attollens  Nares,  is  a  Mufcle  that 
ariles  from  the  Ends  of  the  two 
upper  Bones  of  the  Nofe,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Al<s,  pulling  the  Nofe  upwards 
when  contracted  ;  from  attolla ,  to 
lift  up. 

Attollens  Oculi ,  from  the  fame 
Derivation  :  It  is  like  wife  called 
Superbus,  which  fignifies  proud,  be- 
caufe  it  lies  upon  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Globe,  and  pulls  up  the  Eye, 
which  gives  an  Air  of  Kaughtinefs. 

Attraction ,  from  ad,  to,  and 
iraho ,  to  draw.  This  is  a  Property 
in  Matter,  by  which  are  accounted 
for  all  the  grand  Appearances  in  the 
inanimate  World,  and  which  our 
own  Countryman  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
firft  taught  us  to  reafon  about  with 
Certainty.  The  Subflan ce  of  what 
has  been  digefted  into  Order,  to 
fupport  many  phyfical  Reafonings, 
may  be  apprehended  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Propofitions. 

Prop.  1.  TheQuantity,  or  Force, 
of  Attraction  in  all  Bodies  is  exact¬ 
ly  proportional  to  the  Quantity  of 
Matter  in  the  attracting  Body,  as 
being  in  reality  nothing  but  theRe- 
fult  or  Sum  of  the  united  Forces  of 
all  thofe  Angle  Particles  of  which  it 
is  compofed  ;  or,  in  other  Words, 
Attraction  in  all  Bodies  is,  ceteris 
paribus ,  as  their  Solidities :  hence, 

Corol.  1 .  At  equal  Diftances  the 
Attractions  of  homogeneal  Spheres 
will  be  as  their  Magnitudes:  and, 

Corol.  2.  At  any  Diftance  what¬ 
ever,  the  Attraction  is  as  the  Sphere 
divided  by  the  Square  of  the  Dif¬ 
tance. 

Prop.  2.  The  attractive  Force  is 
infinitely  greater  at  the  ContaCt,  or 
extremely  near  it,  than  at  any  de¬ 
terminate  Diftance, 
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The  attradive  Force  exerts  itfelf  ons  to  their  Attradions  of  the 


only  where  the  Tendency  of  a  Par¬ 
ticle  another  way  is  over-power’d 
by  its  Proximity  to  that  into  whofe 
Contaa  it  is  fuppos’d  to  be  drawn  : 
For  as  this  Property  is  univerfal,and 
every  Part  of  Matter  does  draw, 
and  is  drawn  by  every  other  Part 
of  Matter,  within  one  another’s 
Spheres  of  Attradion  j  fo  one  can¬ 
not  influence  another  at  any  Di- 
ftance,  but  muft  neceffarily  be  very 
near  it ;  and  fo  much  the  nearer, 'in 
proportion  to  its  Smallnefs :  fo  that 
upon  a  double  Account,  two  Par¬ 
ticles  cannot  influence  one  another 
by  their  Attractions,  unlefs  very 
near  ;  one  from  their  predominant 
Inclinations  another  way,  and  the 
other  from  the  Minutenefs  of  their 
Spheres  of  Adivity  ;  infomuch  that 
out  of  that  Reach,  could  they  be 
fuppos’d  under  no  other  Tendency, 
they  would  never  come  together* 

Prop .  3 .  A  large  Particle  attrads 
not  more  ftrongly  than  a  fmall  one 
of  the  fame  Solidity  :  but  Diverfity 
of  Figure  caufes  different  Degrees 
of  Attraction  in  Particles  that  are 
©therwife  the  fame. 

This  is  aim  oft  a  Confequence 
from  the  former  Propofition  ;  for  as 
this  attractive  Force  can  only  ad  on 
fuch  Particles  as  are  extreamly  near, 
the  remoteft  Parts  in  a  large  Particle 
can  conduce  nothing  thereto.  And 
for  the  fame  Reafon  this  Power  va¬ 
ries, according  as  Matter  is  in  Cones, 
Cylinders,  Cubes,  or  Spheres ;  and 
a  fpherical  Particle,  cater  is  paribus , 
has  the  ftrongeftAttradion ;  as  there 
is  more  Solidity  under  fuch  a  Sur¬ 
face,  than  in  any  other  Figure. 

Prop.  4.  If  Particles  fwimming 
in  a  Fluid  attrad  one  another  more 
ftrongly  than  they  do  the  Particles 
oi  the  Fluid,  the  Force  by  which 
they  come  to  each  other,  will  be  as 
the  Excefs  of  their  mutual  Attradi- 


Fluid. 

Such  Parts  of  the  Fluid  as  inter- 
pofe  between  the  attrading  Particles 
will  be  thruft  or  prefs’d  upon  by 
fuch  their  Inclinations  to  each  o- 
ther ;  and  therefore  according  to  the 
Nature  of  Fluidity,  the  Parts  of  the 
Fluid  will  be  drove  out  of  their 
Places  by  fuch  Excefs  of  Preffure, 
and  thereby  the  attrading  Particles 
will  join. 

Prop .  5.  If  Particles  fwimming 
in  a  Fluid  are  more  attraded  by  the 
Fluid  than  by  one  another,  they 
will  recede  from  one  another  with  a 
Force  that  will  be  equal  to  the  Dif¬ 
ference  of  their  mutual  Attradions, 
and  the  Attradion  of  the  Fluid. 

For  the  ambient  Particles  of  the 
Fluid  attrading  them  more  ftrongly 
than  they  do  each  other,  they  will 
by  fuch  Excefs  of  Force  be  drawn 
from  one  another  into  Contad  and 
Cohefion  with  the  Particles  of  the 
Fluid.  Upon  the  two  foregoing  de¬ 
pends  the  whole  Theory  of  Cryftal- 
lization  and  Solution. 

Prop.  6.  The  Force,  by  which 
Particles  attrading  one  another  co¬ 
here,  is,  cateris  paribus ,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  Contads. 

For  thefe  Parts  not  in  Contad, 
conduce  nothing,  or  extremely  lit¬ 
tle,  to  the  Force  of  Cohefion  ;  and 
a  much  greater  Power  is  required  to 
feparate  two  Particles  which  cohere 
in  two  Points,  than  two  Particles 
which  cohere  only  in  one  Point  : 
For  which  Reafon  it  is,  that  we  find 
two  polilhed  Marbles  adhere  more 
ftrongly  than  any  other  two  Bodies 
of  equal  Dimenfions,  which  are  not 
fo  folid,  but  have  more  Pores  and 
Interftices  between  their  Parts,  and 
which  will  not  receive  fo  good  a 
Polifh,  by  which  their  Parts  are 
brought  into  fo  clofe  a  Contad  with 
one  another*  And  for  the  fame 
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Reafon  it  is,  that  many  light  Sub- 
ftances  have  fitch  ftrong  Cohefions 
and  Tenacities ;  for  that  whereby 
Particles  of  the  leaft  Matter  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  Surfaces,  are  fpeci- 
flcally  lighteil,  alfo  occaftons  their 
ftrongeft  Coheftons,  by  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  more  Contact  than  Par¬ 
ticles  of  more  Solidity  under  lefs 
Surface. 

Prop .  7.  If  the  attracting  Par¬ 
ticles  are  elaftick,  they  mud  necef- 
farily  produce  an  inteftine  Motion 
greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
Degrees  of  their  Elafticity  and  at¬ 
tractive  Forces* 

Becaufe  upon  the  Occurfions 
which  their  attractive  Powers  draw 
them  into,  they  will  fly  off  from 
one  another  again  with  the  fame 
Degree  of  Velocity  that  they  meet 
together  with,  abating  for  the  Re- 
fiftence  of  the  Medium  ;  but  when 
they  approach  other  Particles  in  their 
Refilition,  their  Velocity  muft  in- 
creafe,  becaufe  they  are  afrefli  at¬ 
tracted  :  and  therefore  meeting  a 
fecondTime,  they  will  recede  with 
a  greater  Velocity  than  they  did  at 
their  firft  Concurflon  ;  which  will 
continue  an  inteftine  Motion,  as 
are  their  attractive  Powers  and  Ela- 
fticities. 

Prop.  8.  Particles  attracting  one 
another  in  a  Fluid,  moving  either 
with  a  fwift  or  a  flow  progreflive 
Motion,  attraCt  one  another  juft  the 
fame  as  if  the  Fluid  was  at  reft,  if 
all  the  Particles  move  equally  ;  but 
an  unequal  Velocity  of  the  Particles 
will  interrupt  their  Attractions. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  Fluid  moving 
on  with  equal  Velocity,  leave  the 
attracting  Particles  in  the  fame  Con¬ 
dition,  as  if  the  whole  Fluid  was  at 
reft  :  but  fome  Parts  moving  falter 
than  others,  muft  frequently  change 
their  Pofitions,  and  thereby  difturb 
their  Attractions,  Thus  it  is  that 


Salts  will  not  chryftallize,  till  the 
Water  in  which  they  arediflolved  is 
near  or  quite  cold,  and  the  inteftine 
Motion  of  its  Particles,  caufed  by 
Heat,  is  quieted.  See  Particles. 

Attrahents .  See  Drawers . 

Attrition ,  frcm  ad,  and  tero,  to 
wear  againft ;  exprefles  fuch  a  Mo¬ 
tion  of  Bodies  againft  one  another, 
as  ftrikes  off*  fome  fuperficial  Parti¬ 
cles,  whereby  they  wear  lefs  and  lefs. 
It  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  the 
FnCtion  or  rubbing  fuch  fuppleBo« 
dies  one  againft  another,  as  will  not 
wear  out,  but  occafions  fome  parti¬ 
cular  Determinations  of  the  Fluids 
they  contain :  and  thus  various  Sen- 
fations  of  Hunger,  Pain,  or  Plea- 
fure  are  occafioned  by  the  Attritions 
of  the  Organs  falhioned  for  fucfy 
Imprefiions. 

Audiiorius.  See  Nerve. 

Averni^xe  fuch  particular  Places 
where  fuffocative,  or  poifonous 
Steams  rife  up  from  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth,  of  which  there  are  va¬ 
rious  Kinds. 

Aura ,  fignifies  an  airy  Exhala¬ 
tion,  Spirit,  or  Vapour. 

Auricula  Cordis ,  the  Ears  of  the 
Heart.  See  Heart. 

Auripigmentum ,  is  the  yellow  At- 
fenic,  called  alfo  yellow  Orpin. 

Auris.  See  Ear. 

Aurifcalpium ,  from  Auris ,  an 
Ear ,  and  J'calpo ,  to  fcratch.  An 
Inftrument  to  pick  and  cleanfe  the 
Ear  from  Wax. 

Aurum  Fulminant ,  a  Preparation 
made  by  diflblving  Gold  in  Aqua 
regia ,  and  precipitating  it  with  Salt 
of  Tartar;  whence  a  very  fmall 
Quantity  of  it  becomes  capable,  by 
a  moderate  Heat,  of  giving  a  Re¬ 
port  like  that  of  a  Piitol.  ’Tis  alfo 
laid  to  be  a  good  Medicine  for 
lowering  a  Salivation,  or  where  too 
much  Mercury  has-been  ufed. 
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durum  Potahile  :  if  it  would  be 
qF  any  Service  in  Medicine,  ’twere 
very  eafy,  by  means  of  Chymikry, 
to  reduce  the  Body  of  Gold  into  a 
Liquor,  that  might  be  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  with  the  utmok  Safety  ;  for 
this  Preparation  is  far  from  being  a 
Whim,  as  thofe  ignorant  in  Chy- 
miky  are  apt  to  treat  it. 

Aufiere,  is  a  rough  aftringent 
Take,  arifing,  according  to  Scri- 
honius  Largus ,  from  an  Union  of 
earthy  and  tartarous  Particles,  and 
according  to  the  Cartefian  Philofo- 
phy  from  obtufe-angled  Figures. 
Sylvius  takes  a  great  deal  of  Pains 
to  fhew  ho\y  thefe  generate  the 
Stone  ;  and  likewife  how  they  do 
Service  in  particular  Cafes. 

Automaton ,  exprekes  properly 
a  Machine  that  hath  the  Power  of 
Motion  within  itfelf,  and  which 
kands  in  need  of  no  foreign  Affif- 
fcance, 

Autopfy,  from  dt/Tof,  ipfe ,  one's 
felfj  and  Vifus,  Sight,  hgnifies 
the  fame  as  ocular  Demonkration  ; 
feeing  a  thing  one’s  felf. 

Axilla ,  is  the  Cavity  under  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Arm,  called  the 
Arm- pit. 

Axillary  Arteries  and  Veins ,  are 


thofe  which  from  the  uppermoft 
Part  of  the  Aorta  and  Cava,  pafs 
thro’  the  Arm-pits. 

Axiom ,  is  a  Proportion  that  is  e- 
vident  at  firlt  Sight,  and  cannot  be 
made  plainer  by  Demonkration. 

Axis ,  is  the  third  V ertebra  from 
the  Skull.  It  expreffes  alfo  that 
quiefcent  Right  Line  of  a  VefTel, 
which  is  always  equidikant  from 
the  Sides. 

Azygos ,  is  a  confiderable  Branch 
of  the  Cava ,  called  alfo  Vena  fine 
pari ,  becaufe  it  is  fmgle.  It  de- 
fcends  thro’  the  right  Side  of  the 
Cavity  of  the  Thorax ,  and  at  its 
Arrival  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  Ver¬ 
tebra ,  it  begins  to  keep  the  Middle, 
and  fends  forth  on  each  Side  inter- 
cokal  Branches  to  the  Interkices  of 
the  eight  lower  Ribs,  and  there  is 
divided  into  two  Branches,  of  which 
the  larger  defcends  to  the  left,  be¬ 
twixt  the  Procehes  of  the  Dia¬ 
phragm,  and  is  inferted  fometimes 
into  the  Cava  above  or  below  the 
Emulgent,  but  oftner  into  the  Emul- 
gent  itfelf.  The  other  which  goes 
down  on  the  right,  enters  the  Cava 
commonly  a  little  below  the  Emuk 
gent,  but  is  very  feldom  joined  ta 
the  Emulgent  itfelf 


BAcciferous ,  is  faid  of  kanyTree, 
Shrub  or  Plant,  that  bears 
Berries. 

Bacculi ,  is  ufed  by  fome  Writers 
for  a  particular  kind  of  Lozenges 
ihaped  into  little  fhort  Rolls.  Hil- 
danus  likewife  ufes  it  for  an  Inkru- 
ment  in  Surgery. 

Balanus.  See  Gians. 

Balbuties ,  is  a  Stammering  in  the 
Speech. 


B. 

Balneum ,  is  a  Word  much  ufed 
by  Chymiks,  and  generally  fignifies 
a  Veffel  of  Water,  in  which  another 
is  placed  that  requires  a  fofter  Heat 
than  the  naked  Fire  :  But  their £*/- 
neum  Maria?  is  a  Mihake  for  Balne¬ 
um  Maris ,  which  fignifies  only  a  Sea 
or  Water-bath.  A  Sand-heat  is  al¬ 
fo  fometimes  called  Balneum  Sic - 
cum,  or  Cinereum.  But  what  comes 
more  properly  under  this  Term  i* 

Med? 
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Medicine,  are  Baths  which  are  made 
fo  by  Art  or  Nature  to  walk  the  Pa¬ 
tient  in.  The  artificial  Baths  have 
by  the  Ahtients  been  in  great  E- 
deem,  and  contrived  For  many  Pur- 
pofes,  efpedally  in  Complaints  to 
be  relieved  by  Revulfion  ;  as  in  in¬ 
veterate  Head-aches,  by  opening 
the  Pores  of  the  Feet ;  and  alfo  in 
cutaneous  Cafes  they  were  much  in 
Edeem.  But  the  modern  Pra&ice 
has  greated  Recourfe  to  the  natural 
Baths,  mod:  of  which  abound  with 
a  Mineral  Sulphur  ;  as  appears  be¬ 
yond  all  Doubt  from  their  turning 
Silver  or  Copper  blackidi.  The 
Bath  Mud  rubbed  upon  Silver,  is 
what  the  Guides  ufe  to  gild  it  with 
of  a  gold  Colour  ;  and  fome  who 
have  been  fo  curious  as  to  boil  it  in 
Oil,  affirm  it  to  have  made  a  good 
Balfam  of  Sulphur.  The  cold  Baths 
are  only  the  mod  convenient  Springs 
or  Refervatories  of  cold  Water  to 
waffi  in.  They  have  been  long  ba- 
nifhedout  of  Medicine  by  a  monkifh 
Phylofophy  and  Chymidry  :  for  the 
Antients  had  them  in  great  Edeem; 
and  by  good  Luck,  fome  Improve¬ 
ments  in  PhyfiCal  Reafoning  from 
the  Abidances  of  Geometry  and 
Mechanicks,  have  brought  them 
into  tolerable  Countenance  again  ; 
and  the  prefent  Age  can  produce  us 
Abundance  of  noble  Cures  perform¬ 
ed  by  them.  For  further  Acquain¬ 
tance  with  their  medicinal  Effica¬ 
cies,  fee  Baths. 

Ralf amelia,  Balfaminum,  and  Bal- 
fasnum ,  are  promifcuoufly  ufed  to 
fignify  the  Juice  of  an  Arabian  Tree 
called  Opobalfamum  ;  to  which  are 
allied  many  others,  as  thofe  of  To¬ 
lu ,  Peru ,  & c.  And 

Balfam  fometimes  fignifies  a  thick, 
odoriferous,  penetrating  Subftance, 
of  the  Confidence  of  an  Ointment, 
as  Apopledtic  Balfam,  &c.  as  other 
Liquors  drawn  from  Gums  and  re* 


finous  Subfiances  by  the  Help  of  a 
vinous  Spirit ;  but  it  is  molt  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  fuch  Forms  of 
Medicines  as  are  oily,  and  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  Confidence  to  that  of  an  Oint¬ 
ment  :  and  the  Chymids  frequently 
give  it  to  Preparations  of  faline  Sub¬ 
dances,  tho’  very  improperly. 

Barometer ,  and  Bar  o [cope ,  from 
Onus ,  a  Weight,  and 
Menjura ,  a  Meafure  ;  is  an  Initru- 
ment  to  meafure  the  Weight  of  the 
incumbent  Atmofphere. 

Barrel ,  a  pretty  large  Cavity  be  ¬ 
hind  the  Drum  ©f  the  Ear,  is  fo 
called.  It  is  lined  with  a  Mem¬ 
brane,  in  which  -  there  are  fevera! 
Veins  and  Arteries*,  It  is  always 
full  of  purulent  Matter  in  Children  ; 
and  in  its  Cavity  there  are  four 
fmall  Bones,  <viz.  the  Malleolus ,  the 
Incus ,  the  Stapes ,3.nd  the  Os  Orb:- 
culare . 

Bafilica ,  from  (Zetfflt&a ,  re  go,  to 
govern  :  The  middle  Vein  of  the 
Arm,  by  way  of  Pre  eminence,  is 
fo  called ;  it  is  likewife  attributed 
to  many  Medicines  for  the  fame 
Reafon.  A  Plant  alfo  goes  by  the 
fame  Name,  that  is  an  Ingredient  in 
the  compound  Briony- Water,  and 
fometimes  called  Ocimus .  There  is 
alfo  an  Ointment  in  the  Difpenfa- 
tories  by  this  Name,  as  likewife  an 
Emplader  defcribed  by  Scribonius 
Largus,  and  Celfus ,  given  in  all 
Likelihood  at  fird  by  the  Inventers, 
in  regard  to  the  great  Opinion  they 
had  of  their  Virtues. 

Bafilare  Os :  The  fame  as  i Sphc- 
noides  Os ;  which  fee. 

Bafiogloffum ,  from  Ceb<rt$,  Funda¬ 
ment  urn,  the  Bottom,  and  yKcofrai, 
Lingua ,  the  T ongue  ;  is  a  Pair  of 
Mufcles  which  deprefs  the  Tongue, 
and  arife  delhy  from  the  Bafis  of 
the  Os  Hyoides. 

Bafts ,  in  Anatomy,  exprefies  the 
upper  and  broader  Part  of  the  Heart, 

opp»* 
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©ppofite  to  the  Mucro  or  Point ; 
becaufe  confidering  it  as  a  Cone, 
which  it  refembles  in  Shape,  this 
Name  is  proper  to  it,  altho*  by  its 
natural  Situation  it  is  uppermoft. 
The  Foundation  of  the  Os  Hyoides 
hath  likewife  this  Name.  And  it  is 
alfo  jifed  fometimes  to  fignify,  in  a 
figurative  Senfe,  the  chief  Ingredi* 
fent  of  a  Compofition. 

Bathrum ,  fignifies  ftri&ly  a  Seat 
or  refting  Place,  whence  Surgeons 
have  given  this  Name  to  an  In- 
ftrument  contriv’d  for  the  Eafe  and 
Security  of  luxated  Joints  after  their 
ReduCtioft.  It  is  defcribed  very  an¬ 
ciently,  but  Scultetus  hath  done  it 
with  much  the  mod  Accuracy » 

Bathnms ,  is  ufed  for  fuch  Cavities 
of  the  Bones  as  receive  the  Promi¬ 
nences  of  others  into  them. 

Battitura,  fignifies  thofe  Scales 
or  Flakes  which  fly  off  from  hot 
Iron  when  firfi:  taken  out  of  the 
Fire  and  beat  on  the  Anvil ;  as  alfo 
from  any  other  Metal  in  like  man¬ 
ner  managed. 

Baths ,  and  Bathing  :  Of  thefe 
there  are  the  natural  and  the  artifi¬ 
cial  j  the  latter  are  much  out  of 
prefent  Ufe  in  Medicine;  and  of  the 
former  there  are  two  kinds,  the  hot 
and  the  cold  Baths. 

The  chief  of  the  hot  Baths  in  our 
Country,  is  that  famous  one  near 
Wells  in  Somerfetjhire  ;  another 
there  is  of  inferior  Note  at  Bux¬ 
ton, .  We  fhall  leave  it  to  Natura- 
lifts  and  Philofophers  to  account 
for  the  Production  of  thofeWaters, 
and  be  contented  with  obferving 
that  they  greatly  abound  with  a 
Mineral  Sulphur.  From  the  Matter 
then  with  which  this  Water  is  im¬ 
pregnated,  it  may  be  pronounced 
foft,  healing,  fubaftringent,  and  bal- 
famick.  Subaftringent  is  added, 
becaufe  we  never  meet  with  Sul¬ 
phur,  even  in  the  fublimed  Flowers* 


which  has  not  fome  Portion  of  a 
Salt  in  its  Compofition  ;  which 
when  boiled  in  Oil,  as  in  making 
the  balfamick  Sulphurs,  fhoots  like 
Needles,  or  the  Branching  of  Sal 
Armoniac ;  fo  that  it  is  very  impro¬ 
bable  thefe  Waters  fhould  take  up 
any  Sulphur  in  their  fubterraneous 
Current,  without  bringing  alfo  fome 
of  thatfaline  Part  along  with  them, 
which  they  are  never  found  without 
above  Ground ;  and  efpecially  when 
we  confider  how  much  more  it  is 
in  the  Nature  of  Water  to  attraCt 
and  join  with  fuch  Particles,  than 
thofe  which  are  purely  fulphurous. 
Hence  we  are  naturally  directed  to 
thofe  Cafes  wherein  thefe  Waters, 
and  bathing  in  them,  mult  be  of 
Service.  They  are  like  a  Fomen¬ 
tation,  which  both  fupples  and 
ftrengthens  the  Parts  all  over  the 
Body  at  once,  and  by  gently  fhaking 
and  undulating  the  Fibres,  helps 
forward  vital  Motions,  which  are 
ready  to  be  at  a  Stand.  In  old  Pains 
and  Aches,  which  have  been  the 
Remains  of  nervous  Diftempers, 
and  where  fome  particular  Part  con¬ 
tinues  contracted,  or  has  any  Hu¬ 
mours  fixed  upon  it,  which  it  can¬ 
not  diflodge,  thefe  Waters  pump’d 
upon  it  hot  from  the  Spring,  may 
do  more  towards  a  Cure,  than  all 
the  Compofltions  in  Pharmacy. 
Bathing  all  over  in  thefe  Springs 
cannot  but  wonderfully  open  that 
almoft  infinite  Number  of  fecretory 
Orifices  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
'Skin,  and  clear  the  cutaneous  DuCb 
of  Matter  which,  is  apt  to  flick  in 
them  ;  by  the  Aperture  of  which 
Spiracula ,  the  Fluids  of  the  whole 
Body  have  more  Room  to  move  in, 
and  have  proper  Vents  to  reak  out 
a  great  deal,  which  it  is  of  Service 
to  the  OEconomy  to  get  rid  of* 
Thefe  Sulphur  Fountains,  likewife 
inwardly  ufed,  to  Amazement  warm 
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and  drengthen  a  decay’d  Stomach, 
Specially  if  relaxed  and  worn  out 
almod  with  Luxury  and  Debauch. 
The  mod  grievous  Naufea’s  and 
Vomitings,  from  thefeCaufes,  have 
been  removed  by  them  :  For  they 
both  foften  again  with  proper  Moi- 
dure  the  Fibres  which  have  been 
render’d  incapable  to  vibrate  by  the 
Ufe  of  hot,  burning,  fpirituous  Li¬ 
quors,  and  at  the  fame  time  draw 
them  into  greater  Tenfity  :  as  a 
Chord  which  relaxes  with  over  dry¬ 
ing,  fills  up  and  draightens  upon 
the  Contact  and  Attraction  of  a 
convenient  Moidure.  The  fmall 
Share  of  a  fine  Salt,  which  likewife 
attends,  and  is  as  it  were  wrapped 
up  in  the  Particles  of  Sulphur,  can¬ 
not  but  contribute  fomewhat  in  re- 
ftoring  the  Tone  of  fuch  decayed 
Parts.  But  befides  the  Benefit 
thefe  do  to  the  Stomach,  they  alfo 
carry  along  with  them  into  the  mod 
remote  Recedes,  a  Balfamick  of 
Nature’s  ow'n  Preparation ;  where¬ 
by  fuch  Decays  in  the  Stomach,  or 
in  any  of  th t  Vifcera  from  AbfcefTes, 
Ulcerations,  or  any  like  Caufes,  are 
with  great  Succefs  relieved  ;  and 
particularly  if  they  be  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  urinary  Paffages,  becaufe 
they  wadi  thro5  them  in  more  Plen- 

Ity,  than  where  they  come  by  the 
ordinary  Courfe  of  Circulation. 
Cold  Baths  have  been  long  ba- 
t  nifh’d  out  of  Medicine  by  the  Ufur* 
pations  of  falfe  Chymidry,  and  a 
Monkifh  Philofophy.  For  the  An- 
|  dents  had  them  in  the  greated  E- 
t  deem  ;  and  fame  Improvements  of 
Reafoning  in  Phydck  from  Geome¬ 
try  and  Mechanicks,  have  brought 
them  into  tolerable  good  Counte- 

I  nance  again  :  and  the  prefent  Age 
can  furnifh  us  with  Abundance  of 
noble  Cures  perform'd  by  cold 
bathing,  which  were  long  attempt* 
l  ed  in  vain  by  the  mod  efficacious 


Medicines.  There  are  hafdly  any 
chronick  Difeafes  but  the  cold  Bath 
may  be  make  Ufe  of  to  Advantage 
therein,  if  there  be  nothing  pecul  iar 
in  the  Conditution  to  forbid  its  ufe; 
which  is  Corpulency,  and  unfound 
Vifcera .  In  very  fat  Perfons  the  Fi¬ 
bres  are  fo  duffed  round,  that  they 
have  no  room  to  vibrate  or  contrad: 
with  the  fudden  Squeeze  of  the 
Bath  ;  indead  therefore  of  enfor¬ 
cing  their  Springs,  and  fhaking  off 
any  unneceffary  Incumbrances,  they 
will  only  be  drained  to  no  Pitf- 
pofe,  and  confequently  weakhed  ; 
for  wherefoever  an  Effort  is  made 
to  remove  any  thing  by  an  eladick 
Body,  if  the  fird  Exertion  fails,  e- 
very  Impetus  afterwards  languidies, 
and  the  Spring  is  fpoiled.  And  in 
unfound  Vifcera ,  or  where  any  Part 
is  much  weaker  than  the  red,  fuch 
an  additional  Force  will  prefs  the 
Fluids  upon  that  Part  very  much  to 
its  Damage,  which  may  be  either 
the  burding  of  the  Veffels,  or  pro¬ 
moting  the  Difcharge  of  fome  ill 
Humours  upon  that  Part,  which 
otherwife  might  drain  elfewhere. 
But  where  Nothing  of  this  Nature 
forbids  the  Ufe  of  the  cold  Bath, 
whatfoever  is  to  be  effe&ed  by 
bracing  the  Solids,  invigorating  their 
Vibrations,  and  accelerating  the 
Blood’s  Motion,  is  with  certainty  to 
be  had  from  hence.  All  Difeafes 
therefore  from  a  fizy  Blood,  and  a 
Lentor  upon  the  animal  Juices,  if 
the  Eladicity  of  the  Veffels  is  not 
worn  out  with  Age  or  Debauches, 
will  find  Relief  from  this  Practice. 
Whatfoever  Inconveniencies  like¬ 
wife  proceed  from  a  badTranfpira- 
tion,  or  when  Humours  are  thrown 
upon  the  Surface  which  cannot  get 
thro’  the  Skin,  this  Remedy  will  be 
of  Service  in ;  for  upon  Iinmerfion 
the  whole  nervous  Sydem  is  fo 
fhook,  that  the  very  Capillaries  feel 
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ih'e  Influence,  and  the  minuteflPaf- 
fages  are  forced  open  by  an  increa- 
fed  Velocity  of  the  circulating  Flu¬ 
ids,  whereby  the  Skin  will  be  cleai- 
ed,and  inftead  of  entertaining  grofs 
acrimonious  Humours,  tranlmit  on¬ 
ly  the  imperceptible  Matter  of  Per- 
fpiration.  And  this  is  the  Reafon 
why  People  are  fo  brisk  and  chear- 
ful  after  bathing ;  becaufe  fo  much 
is  thus  forced  away  by  the  Preffure 
Upon  the  Veffels,  and  forcing  out 
their  Contents.  A  Perfon  two  F 00 1 
under  Water,  fuftains  a  Weight  of 
Water  added  to  that  of  the  Air 
(fuppoling  the  Area  of  his  Skin  to 
be  1  5  Foot)  2 2 80 lb  ;  for  2,  the 
Number  of  cubical  Feet  of  Water, 
prefling  upon  a  F oot  fcjuare  of  the 
Skin  x  76,  the  Number  of  Pounds 
in  a  cubical  Foot  of  Water  =152 
X  1  5  :  the  fuppos’d  number  of  fquare 
Feet  on  the  Surface  of  the  Body 
2=  2280  lb.  Troy. 

Tho’  it  be  a  generally-receiv’d 
Notion,  that  Bath- water  enters  in¬ 
to  the  Body,  and  fo  mixes  itfelf 
with  the  Blood,  yet  few  attend  to 
the  Manner  how  it  is  poflible.  T  hay 
Water  hath  a  wonderful  Power  of 
infinuating  itfelf  into  any  Bodies, 
we  fee  by  a  number  of  Experiments. 
Deal-boards  will  fwell  againft  rainy 
Weather ;  the  watry  Particles  float¬ 
ing  in  the  Air,  by  thePreflure  ol  the 
Air  upon  them,  are  forced  into  the 
flender  Tubes  of  the  Wood,  where 
they  meet  with  no  Refiflance,  the 
Particles  of  Air  being  too  large  to 
enter  the  fame.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever  true  the  contrary  may  appear 
to  be,  that  the  compounding  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Water  are  lefs  than  thofe  of 
Air,  feeing  the  former  will  pafs  thro5 
feveral  bodies  that  the  other  will  not. 
But  nothing  fliews  its  Force  greater 
than  the  faftening  a  Piece  of  Whip¬ 
cord,  or  a  ftrong  Rope,  of  what 
Length  you  pkafe,  to  a  Hook  or 


Staple,  and  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Cord  hanging  any  Weight  Ihort  of 
what  will  break  it,  tho’  ever  fo 
great ;  for  in  this  Cafe  the  Weight 
will  rife  by  moiftening  the  Sides  of 
the  Cord  by  a  wet  Spunge,  whereby 
a  few  Particles  of  Water  may  over¬ 
come  any  finite  Refiflance,  if  the 
Cord  would  bear  it.  Now  flnce 
there  is  but  a  little  Quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  that  driven  into  the  Sides 
of  the  Cord,  with  a  Force  no  grea¬ 
ter  than  the  Weight  of  a  Cylinder  of 
Air  incumbent  upon  the  Water, 
therefore  muft  the  Water  a 61  by 
fome  Property  whereby  its  Force 
is  greatly  augmented,  and  that  can 
be  no  other  than  that  of  a  Cunants: 
and  the  Forces  of  Wedges  are  to 
one  another  reciprocally  proportio¬ 
nal  to  the  Angles  their  Edges  makej 
but  in  Spheres,  the  greater  or  lefler 
Degree  of  Curvity  is  to  be  confide- 
red  as  their  Angles,  when  Spheres 
are  confidePd  as  Wedges  ;  and  the 
Degrees  of  Curvity  in  Spheres  are 
reciprocally  as  their  Radii.  Now 
the  Particles  of  Water  being  fo  in¬ 
finitely  fmall,  lefs  by  much  than 
thofe  of  Air,  mull,  when  adling  as 
Wedges,  have  their  Powers  infi¬ 
nitely  increafed,  fo  as  to  overcome 
any  finite  Refiflance.  Now  let  the' 
Refiflance  the  Water  meets  with  in 
entring  into  our  Bodies,  be  what  it 
will ;  yet  ’tis  hard  to  believe  it  is 
greater  than  what  is  mentioned, 
which  yet  a  little  Quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter  will  overcome.  The  Experi¬ 
ments  ufually  made  to  know  the 
Force  of  Water  in  penetrating  into 
membranous  Subilances,  are  gene¬ 
rally  with  the  Skins  of  dead  Men,  or 
Beafis,  and  therefore  not  fo  decifive 
as  if  made  upon  fuch  as  are  alive : 
The  only  Difference  then  being, that 
in  the  Living,  Steams  or  Vapours 
are  continually  railed  into  the  Air 
thro’  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  in  infen- 
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fible  Perfpiration ;  which  is  not  fo 
in  thofe  that  are  dead  :  thefe  Va¬ 
pours,  tho’  railed  with  a  conlidera- 
ble  Force,  are  yet  unable  to  with- 
Hand  the  Impetus ,  with  which  Wa¬ 
ter  endeavours  to  inlinuate  itfelf  into 
contiguous  Bodies,  being  fo  great 
as  above  explained.  And  tho’  the 
Quantity  of  perfpirable  Matter  is 
very  great  in  24  Hours,  being  of 
the  Meat  and  Drink  a  Man  takes  in 
a  Day  ;  yet  if  we  compute  the 
Quantity  that  expires  from  any  part 
of  the  Skin,  in  a  given  time,  we 
(hall  find  it  too  little  by  far  to  hin¬ 
der  the  Entrance  of  Water  into  the 
Body  when  we  go  into  a  Bath.  For 
it  hath  been  demo  nitrated,  that  the 
Matter  of  infenfible  Perfpiration  in 
a  Minute  is  the  1  200  Part  of  the 
Place  it  comes  from,  that  is,  £  i.  of 
the  Skin  perfpires  I2$0  of  a  Scru¬ 
ple  in  a  Minute,  and  confequently 
3  i.  of  the  Skin  perfpires  of  a 
Dram  in  a  Minute.  Now  fuppofe 
a  fquare  Inch  of  the  Skin  to  weigh 
3  i.  then  a  fquare  Inch  perfpires 
-oo  a  Dram  in  a  Minute  ;  but 
a  fquare  Inch  of  the  Skin  is  prefied 
upon  when  we  bathe,  more  than  in 
the  open  Air,  equal  to  96  Drams. 
For  we  may  conclude  that  our  Bo¬ 
dies,  taking  one  Part  with  another, 
are  two  Foot  under  Water  in  bath¬ 
ing  ;  fo  that  every  fquare  Inch  of 
the  Skin  mult  bear  the  Weight  of 
24  cubical  Inches  of  Water  equal  to 
96  Drams  ;  for  a  cubical  Inch  of 
Water  being  3  iv.  rf throwing 
away  the  Fraction,  24  cubical  Inches 
mull  be  96  Drams.  Now  fince  on- 
ly  TXoo  3  h  of  Matter  is  perfpired 
thro’  a  fquare  Inch  of  the  Skin  in 
a  Minute,  therefore  is  the  Elevation 
of  the  perfpirable  Matter  refilled  by 
a  Weight  1 15200  timesgreaterthan 
itfelf;  for  1200  x  96  =  1 15200. 
How  great  then  mull  be  the  Ce¬ 
lerity  with  which  the  prefpirable 


Matter  moves,  if  we  imagine  it  able 
to  raife  a  Body  1 1 5  200  heavier  than 
itfelf?  Thus  would  it  be,  if  the 
whole  Quantity  of  perfpirable  Mat¬ 
ter  evacuated  in  a  Minute,  was  to 
exert  its  Force  at  once  upon  the  in¬ 
cumbent  Weight  of  Water  ;  but  it 
is  fo  far  from  doing  that,  that  if 
the  Exhalation  of  the  Steams  be  not 
continual,  as  the  Preffure  of  the 
Water  is,  yet  the  Intervals  betwixt 
the  times  they  are  propelled  from 
the  Body,  are  very  fhort.  Suppofe 
60  of  them  in  a  Minute,  being  a- 
bout  the  Number  of  Pulfes  that  a 
healthful  Man’s  Artery  beats  in  the 
fame  Time  :  then  will  the  Quantity 
of  Vapour,  which  exerts  its  Force  at 
once  againft  the  incumbent  Water* 
be  fixty  times  lefs  than  firft  align¬ 
ed  ,  which  being  multiplied  by 
1200  =  72000,  the  Number  of 
Parts  into  which  a  Dram  of  perfpi¬ 
rable  Matter  is  divided,  one  Part 
only  of  which  exerts  its  Force  a- 
gainll  96  Drams  of  Water  in  a  Se 
cond  :  fo  that  the  perfpirable  Matter 
that  riles  every  fecond,  mull  raife  a 
Weight  of  6912000  times  greater 
number  than  itfelf,  if  it  refill  the 
Entrance  of  the  incumbent  Water,, 
for  90,  the  Number  of  Drams  of 
Water  incumbent  upon  an  Inch 
fquare  of  the  Skin,  multiplied  by 
72000,  the  Number  of  Parts  into 
which  a  Dram  of  perfpirable  Matter 
is  divided,  =  6912000,  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Quantity  of 
Matter  perfpired  in  a  Second,  and 
the  Quantity  of  Water  by  which 
its  Motion  is  refilled.  From  the 
whole  of  which,  it  is  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  that  Bath-Waters  enter  into 
and  mix  with  the  animal  Juices 
in  bathing.  But  for  a  further  Im¬ 
provement  of  fuch  Knowledge*  we 
mull  leave  it  to  thofe  who  profef- 
fedly  treat  on  the  Subject. 
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Becbica,  from  Cim,  tuffio,  to  And  to  fay  the  T™th>a '* 

reputed  fflsignitoncy  in .Me' 

tTougiT  terfeit'its  'fine  Tging  greenifh  Co 

ufedfor  ^ 

Ae  mildeT  Purges,  as  to  A»fc*  Dlfeafe>  Is  wl'en, *“ 

and  the  like ;  and  fince  by  the  Mo-  ufual  Symptoms  appear  in  the  Sma 

derns  it  hath  been  applied  not  on-  Pox,  or  any  acute  Difeafe,  favour- 
Sy  to  feme  officinTcompofitions  ably,  and  without  any  Irreguh  - 
of  like  Virtue,  but  alfo  to  thofeof  ties  or  unexpeaed  C  g  • 
different  Qualities,  as  the  Vinum  Bibitonus  Mufculus. 

Bemd.aum; 'which  is  an  Emetick,  duitor  Ocuh  .[vS  this 

and  the  Jqua  Benedidla  a  Dryer,  Bicaudahs  Bidloo gives 
j  r“,„  „ri,„c  Name  to  a  Mufcle  of  the  Ear.  _ 

E  ™ar  from '  Pa-zahar,  in  the  Biceps  Cubiti,  from  bis  twice, 
Vp-Ran  Language  fignifying  a  De-  and  caput,  a  Head  ;  becaufe  it  hat> 
Kr  of  Poifon,  whence -it  is  ap-  two  Head* .  of  which  one  nfes  from 
plied  to  many  things  fuppofed  to  the  upper. Edge t  of Ue  Cavny  of  he 
have  fuch Virtues ;  ^  An,  Head  of  the  ^  This  H«d 

Heirt  clofed  ^the Channel  mthHa 

£  SSS2S  £  ,  it  is 

“  Sd‘S.{ldXre: 

vended  in  the  Shops  bears  an  dius  Some  of  the  Fibres  ot  t 
extravagant  Price,  and  is  infinuated  Tendon  form  a  large  and  thi  /  - 
by  thisSTerm  to  have  a  Share  in  neurofis,  which  covers  al  the  I Vluf- 
thole  Competitions  to  which  it  is  cles  of  the  Radius  and  S  ' 
applied  There  are  two  principal  ternally.  Care  ought  to  be  taken 
lands  of  what  is  fuppofed  natural  in  Blood-letting  not ^to  cut  acrofs 
Bezoar,  the  oriental  and  occidental,  but  according  to  the  Length  of  the 
■  both  being  a  Sort  of  Stones  of  a  Fibres  ot  this  Afoneurofis.  Hu.,  with 
round  or  oval  Figure,  and  faid  to  the  Brathixus  interims ,  bends  the 

be  found  in  the  Maw  or  Stomach  of  Aim.  „  Mnfrle  of  the 

particular  Animals,  as  feme  Species  Biceps  Fe: mens  is  a  Mufcle  of  the 
if  Goats,  Porcupines,  (A c.  The  O-  Leg,  with  two  Heads  one  coming 
riental  Bezoar',  moft  eifeemed,  and  from  the  Tuberohty  of  the ///^ 

the  Linea  Afpera ;  both  which  join 
together,  and  are  inferted  by  one 
Tendon  into  the  fuperior  and  ex¬ 
ternal  Part  of  the  Per  one.  Its  Ufe 


bears  by  much  the  higheit  Price  ; 
but  thofe  who  have  been  at  mod 
Pains  to  examine  it,  will  by  no 
Means  allow  that  its  medicinal  Vir¬ 
tues  are  anfwerable  to  its  Price. 
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Is  to'  help  to  bend  the  Tibia ;  and 
is  likewife  employ’d  in  turning  the 
Leg,  together  with  the  Foot  and 
Toes,  outward,  when  we  fit  down*, 

Bicornis ,  two-horned,  is  the  fame 
as  th zExtenfor  Carpi  ;  which  fee. 

Bifurcated ,  is  faid  by  Anatomifts 
of  fuchVeffels  and  Parts  as  divide 
into  two  Branches. 

■Bilei  is  a  thick,  yellow,  bitter  Li¬ 
quor  feparated  in  the  Liver,  colleft- 
ed  in  the  Gall  bladder,  and  dis¬ 
charg’d  into  the  lower  End  of  the 
Duodenum ,  or  beginning  of  the  J e- 
jtinum ,  by  the  common  Du£t.  Its 
Ufe  is  to  fheathe  or  blunt  the  Acids 
of  the  Chyle;  becaufe  they  being 
entangled  with  its  Sulphurs,  thicken 
it  fo  that  it  cannot  be  fufficiently 
diluted  by  the  Succus  Pancreaticus , 
to  enter  the  ladteal  Veffels.  This 
appears  not  only  from  the  Analyfis 
of  the  Bile,  which  yields  more  of  a 
lixivious  than  of  a  volatile  alkaline 
Salt ;  but  likewife  from  what  has 
been  obferved,  that  of  the  great 
Quantity  of  acid  Salts  amongil  the 
Aliments  in  the  Stomach,  there  ne¬ 
ver  could  be  found  any  in  the  Chyle 
after  it  had  palled  the  Duodenum  ; 
becaufe  fome  Chyle  is  almofi;  always 
palling  thro’  the  Duodenum ,  there¬ 
fore  it  was  necelfary  that  the  Bile 
likewife  fhould  be  continually  pour¬ 
ed  into  it  from  the  Duffus  Hepati- 
cus.  In  a  Dog,  whole  Duttus  bilU 
aris  communis  was  near  as  big  as  a 
Man’s,  Dr.  Keil fays  he  has  gather’d 
it  at  the  rate  of  two  Drams  in  one 
Hour.  But  becaufe  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Aliments  require  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Bile,  therefore  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  Stomach  is  more  or  lefs 
diltended  with  Food,  it  prelfes  out 
of  the  Gall-Bladder  a  proportion- 
able  Quantity  of  Gall  to  be  mixed 
with  the  Chyle  in  the  Guts,  See 
Liver, 


Biolychnium ,  from  Vita i 

Life,  and  Lumen ,  Light  * 

is  a  Term  much  ufed  by  fome  Wrr 
ters  to  fignify  the  fame  as  vital 
Fla?ne :  but  it  is  too  figurative  an 
Expreflion  to  convey  any  clear  and 
determinate  Idea, 

Bifmuth,  is  often  ufed  for  the 
fame  as  Marchafite ;  but  properly 
fignifies  a  hard,  white,  brittle  mi¬ 
neral  Subfiance,  of  a  metalline  Na¬ 
ture  found  at  Mifnia ,  tho’  fuppofed 
to  be  only  a  recrementitious  Matter 
thrown  off  in  the  Formation  of  Me¬ 
tals,  as  unfit  to  enter  their  Compo- 
fition.  There  are  fome  however  who 
efieem  it  a  Metal  fui  generis ;  tho’  it 
ufually  contains  fome  Silver.  Its 
medicinal  Virtue  is  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Drofs  of  Lead  $ 
being  feldom  ufed  but  in  externa! 
Forms. 

Bittern ,  a  very  bitter  Liquor^ 
which  drains  off  in  the  making  of 
common  Salt,  and  ufed  in  the  Pre¬ 
paration  of  what  goes  by  the  Name 
of  Epfom  Salt . 

Bitumen ,  in  general,  fignifies  any 
fat,  earthy,  or  mineral  Subftance, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds  j 
for  which  fee  the  Difpenfatory,  and 
the  Writings  of  Naturalifis. 

Biventer  :  A  Mufcle  is  called  fo9 
that  is  divided  into  two  Bellies,  from 
bis,  twice,  and  V enter  a  Belly. 

Bladder.  This  is  fituated  between 
the  Duplicature  of  the  Peritonaeum^ 
in  the  lower  Part  of  the  Abdomen * 
between  the  Os  facrum,  and  the  Os 
Pubis ,  above  the  firaight  Gut  ire 
Men,  and  in  the  Neck  of  the  Womb 
inWomen.  It  is  tied  to  the  Navel  by 
the  Urachus  degenerated  into  a  Li¬ 
gament,  its  Sides  to  the  Umbilical 
Arteries,  and  its  Neck  to  the  In 
teftinum  Redlum  in  Women.  It  is 
compoled  of  three  Coats  :  the  firft 
is  a  Covering  of  the  Peritonaeum  z 
£  *  the 
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the  fecond  is  compofed  of  mufcular 
Fibres,  which  run  irregularly  feveral 
ways;  and  the  third,  which  is  full 
of  Wrinkles  for  facilitating  its  Di¬ 
latation,  is  both  glandule  us  and 
nervous.  Its  Glands  feparate  a 
vifeous  and  fiimy  Matter,  which  de¬ 
fends  it  from  the  Acrimony  of  the 
Salts  in  the  Urine.  Around  its  Neck 
there  goes  a  fmall  Mufcle,  called 
Sphintter  Vefica,  which  contrads 
the  Orifice  of  the  Bladder,  that  the 
Urine  may  not  run  out,  but  when 
it  thrufts  open  the  PafTage,  by  the 
Contraction  of  the  fecond  Coat  of 
the  Bladder,  which  is  therefore  cal¬ 
led  Detrufor  Urin<e.  The  Blood- 
Veffels  of  the  Bladder  are  Branches 
of  the  Hypogafiricks.  Its  Nerves 
come  from  the  Intercojials .  And  its 
Ufe  is  to  be  a  Refervatory  of  the 
Urine,  that  it  may  not  inceflantly 
run  from  us,  as  it  is  Separated  in 
the  Kidneys. 

Blood .  By  this  fome  underhand 
not  only  the  Fluid  in  the  V eins  and 
Arteries,  but  likewife  that  in  the 
I.ymphaduCls,  Nerves,  or  any  o- 
ther  Veflfel  of  the  Body  ;  becaufe 
they  are  all  Parts  of  the  Blood  fepa- 
rated  from  it  by  the  Force  of  the 
Heart,  and  many  of  them  by  the 
animal  Mechanifm  return  to  it  a- 
-train  after  performance  of  their  aef- 
tined  Task;  And  in  this  Accepta¬ 
tion  it  is  taken  in  the  Calculations  of 
its  Quantity  in  a  human  Body,  and 
its  Velocities ;  which  becaufe  it  is 
of  the  utmoft  Moment  to  under¬ 
hand,  we  fhall  give  it  from  the  beft 
Authors. 

The  Ventricles  of  the  Heart  are 
each  capable  of  receiving  an  Ounce 
of  Blood,  or  more;  and  therefore 
being  full  in  their  Diaftole,  we  may 
fuppofe  that  they  throw  out  at  lead 
one  Ounce  of  Blood  each  Syftole. 
The  Heart  contracts  about  4000 
times  in  an  Hour  more  or  lefs,  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  different  Tempera¬ 
ments,  Sexes,  and  Ages;  and  there¬ 
fore  there  pafs  thro’  the  Heart 
every  Hour,  4000 Ounces  or  25  lb 
weight  of  Blood.  Now  the  com¬ 
mon  Opinion  is,  that  the  whole 
Mafs  of  Blood  does  not  exceed  25  lb. 
and  therefore  according  to  this  Al¬ 
lowance,  a  Quantity  of  Blood,  equal 
to  the  whole  Mafs,  pafifes  thro  the 
Heart  ten  times  in  an  Hour,  that  is, 
about  once  every  fix  Minutes.  If 
the  Heart  contracts  eighty  times  in 
a  Minnte,  then  25  lb.  weight  of 
Blood  pafles  thro’  its  Ventricles  once 
in  five  Minutes,  or  1  2  times  in  an 
Hour,  Now  having  the  Number  of 
Pulfes  in  any  determinate  Time,  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  thrown  out  at 
the  left  Ventricle  of  theHeart  every 
Pulfe,  and  the  Diameter  of  the 
Aorta,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  with 
what  degree  of  Celerity  the  Blood 
moves  thro’  the  Aorta  :  For  the  Ce¬ 
lerity  cwith  which  a  Fluid  runs  out 
at  any  Orifice ,  uniformly ,  and  al¬ 
ways  running  in  the  fame  Quantity , 
is  equal  to  the  V elocity  of  a  Body 
which  deferibes  a  Space  of  the  fame 
Length  with  that  of  a  Cylinder * 
whofe  Bajis  is  equal  to  the  Orficei 
and  whofe  Magnitude  is  equal  to 
the  Quantity  of  Fluid  that  runs 
out  in  the  fa?ne  Fitne.  Now  fup¬ 
pofe  the  Heart  contrafts  eighty 
times  in  a  Minute,  and  that  each 
Syftole  throws  into  the  Aorta  an 
Ounce  of  Blood,  which  is  equal  in 
bulk  to  1,659  Inches,  and  confer 
quently  80  Ounces  are  132,72  In¬ 
ches  ;  the  Diameter  of  the  Aorta  is 
found  to  be  0,73  Parts  of  an  Inch, 
and  therefore  its  Orifice  is  0,41 87  ; 
by  which  if  1 32,72  be  divided,  the 
Quotient  3  16  Inches,  or  26  Feet, 
gives  the  length  of  a  Cylinder,  or 
the  Space  thro5  which  the  Blood 
moves  in  a  Minute,  fiippofing  it 
were  conftantly  going  out  of  the 

Heart 
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Heart  with  the  fame  Velocity:  but 
becaufe  of  the  Diaftole  of  the 
Heart,  which  is  at  leaft  half  the 
Time  of  Pulfation,  there  go  out  80 
Ounces  in  half  a  Minute,  and  con- 
fequently  the  Velocity  of  Blood  is 
double,  as  it  moves  at  the  Rate  of 
52  Feet  in  a  Minute.  Now,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Sum  of  the  Sections  of  the 
Branches  of  an  Artery,  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  the  Trunk,  the 
Velocity  of  the  Blood  mu  ft  con- 
ftantly  decreafe  as  the  Artery  di¬ 
vides  into  more  Branches.  The 
exaCteft  Proportion  of  the  Branches 
to  their  Trunks,  found  by  meafuring 
an  Artery  of  the  Thigh,  injeCted 
with  Wax,  is  as  1  2387  to  10000  j 
and  confequently  the  greateft  Velo¬ 
city  of  the  Blood  will  be  to  the  leaft 
as  5233  to  1  ;  or  the  Blood  moves 
5233  flower  in  fome  capillary  Ar¬ 
teries,  than  it  does  in  the  Aorta . 
The  Blood  is  received  from  the 
Arteries  into  the  Veins,  where  it 
ftill  moves  flower  as  it  returns  to 
the  Heart  again .  The  Arteries  are 
to  the  Veins  as  324  to  441,  and 
confequently  the  Blood  moves  in 
the  Veins  above  7116  Times  flower 
than  it  does  in  th e.  Aorta.  The  fur¬ 
ther  the  Blood  moves  from  the 
Heart,  the  flower  it  returns ;  and  all 
the  Blood  which  at  the  fame  Time  is 
thrown  out  of  the  Heart,  does  not 
return  at  the  fame  Time  to  it  again, 
but  the  T imes  are  directly  as  the  Spa¬ 
ces  the  Blood  runs  over  before  it  re¬ 
turns  to  the  Heart  again,  and  re¬ 
ciprocally  as  the  Velocities ;  and 
confequently  fome  Parts  of  the 
Blood  may  be  fome  thoufand  times 
longer  in  returning  to  the  Heart 
than  others ;  and  there  is  no  Time 
when  all  the  Blood  can  be  faid  to 
have  only  once  circulated ;  but  if 
there  were  any  fuch  Time,  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Body  muft 
Ipe  firft  determined,  which  is  very 


difficult  to  do,  and  not  yet  agreed 
upon  by  hardly  any  two  Perfons. 
Bleeding  to  Death  can  never  give 
the  Eftimate  of  its  true  Quantity  ; 
becaufe  no  Animal  can  bleed  longer 
than  while  the  great  Artery  is  full, 
which  will  be  longer  or  fhorter  as 
the  wounded  Artery  is  fmaller  or 
greater ;  and  the  Aorta  muft  always 
be  the  firft  Veffel  that  empties.  The 
moll  certain  way,  in  Dr.  Keifs  Opi¬ 
nion  is,  by  finding  what  Proportion 
the  Cavities  of  the  Veffels,  of  which 
the  whole  Body  is  compofed,  bear 
to  theThicknefs  of  the  Coats.  This 
in  the  Veins  and  Arteries  may  be 
exadly  found  ;  but  in  the  other 
Veffels  we  only  know  the  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Fluid  they  contain,  by  care¬ 
fully  evaporating  as  much  as  pofti- 
ble.  Thus  the  Dr,  found  the 
Fluids  are  to  the  Veffels, 
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The  leaft  of  which  Proportions 
fhews  the  Liquors  to  be  one  half  of 
the  Weight  of  the  Body;  and  if  a 
Calculation  be  made  on  the  Propor¬ 
tion  of  tne  Blood  in  the  Arteries  to 
their  Coats,  in  a  Body  weighing 
160  Pounds,  there  will  be  found 
100  Pounds  of  Blood. 

Body:  This,  in  a  ftriftly  phyfical 
Senfe,  is  every  thing  that  is  extend¬ 
ed  and  folid,  that  in  it  felf  has  no 
Power  of  Motion,  and  aCts  only  by 
external  Impulfe.  And  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Knowledge  of  this  un¬ 
der  its  various  Modifications  and  Ap¬ 
pearances  thro’  the  whole  Creation, 
is  the  SubjeCt  of  Phyficks,  or  natu¬ 
ral  Philofophy ;  and  fo  far  particu¬ 
larly  as  concerns  the  Oeconomy  of 
a  human  Body,  and  the  Regulations 
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Of  its  reorders,  is  the  Province  of 
Medicine,  and  gives  its  Profeffors, 
by  way  of  Preheminence,  the  I  ltle 

°  ^hit-head,  is  a  bellied  Glafs  that 
rifes  up  with  a  long  cylindrical 
Neck,  much  denderer  than  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  being  nearly  of  the  fame  Make 

with  a  Glafs-egg.  ,  , 

Bolus ,  driftly  figmfies  a  fat  Earth , 
whence  it  is  applied  to  feveral  kinds 
of  that  Production  in  Medicine,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Armenian  Earth,  which 
by  way  of  Preheminence  comes 
now  to  be  underdood  by  the  Ap¬ 
pellation  of  Bole,  without  giving  it 
any  other  DidinCtion.  It  is  alfo 

uifed  for  an  extemporaneous  norm 

of  one  Dofe  only,  and  o f  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  an  Eleftuary. 

Bones  :  They  are  made  up  of 
hard  Fibres,  tied  one  to  another  by 
final!  tranfverfe  Fibres,  as  thole  ot 
the  Mufcles  are.  In  a  Foetus  they 
are  porous,  Soft,  and  eafily  dii- 
cern'd.  As  their  Pores  fill  with  a 
Subdance  of  their  own  Nature,  fo 
they  increafe,  harden,  and  grow 
dole  to  one  another  ;  but  when 
their  Interdices  are  full  of  fuch  Par¬ 
ticles,  then  they  are  arrived  to  their 
turned  Extent,  Hardnefs,  and  Soli¬ 
dity  i  and  their  Blood- V effels  being 
compreffed  on  all  Sides,  bring  no 
more  Blood  than  what  is  Sufficient 
to  Supply  the  Places  of  their  abra¬ 
ded  Particles,  They  are  all  fpongy 
and  full  of  little  Cells,  or  are  of  a 
confiderable  firm  Thicknefs,  with 
a  large  Cavity,  except  the  Teeth  ; 
and  where  they  are  articulated  to 
one  another,  they  are  covered  with 
a  thin  and  drong  Membrane  called 
the  Periofleum.  Each  Bone  is  much 
bigger  at  its  Extremities  than  in  the 
Middle,  that  the  Articulations  might 
be  firm,  apd  the  Bones  not  eafily 
put  out  of  Joint :  but  becaufe  the 


to  fudain  its  allotted  Weight,  and 
redd  Accidents,  the  Fibres  are  there 
more  clofely  compacted  together, 
Supporting  one  another  ;  and  the 
Bone  is  made  hollow,  and  conse¬ 
quently  not  fo  eafily  broken,  as  it 
mud  have  been,  had  it  been  Solid 
and  fmaller  :  For  of  two  Bones  of 
equal  Length,  and  of  equal  Numbers 
of  Fibres,  the  Strength  of  the  one 
to  the  Strength  of  the  other,  will  be 
,  as  their  Diameters.  See  Skeleton. 

Borax,  an  artificial  Salt  prepared 
from  Sal-armoniac,  N  it  re,  calcined 
Tartar,  Sea-falt  and  Alum,  dififol- 
ved  in  Urine.  ’Tis  principally  to 
folder  Metals  withal;  and  Some¬ 
times  an  uterine  Ingredient  in  Me¬ 
dicine.  See  the  Difpenfatory. 

Borborugmus ,  is  ufed  to  cxprefs 
thofe  Rumblings  in  the  Bowels 
which  arife  from  Flatulencies,  and 
pafs  from  one  Place  to  another  with 

Noife.  ,  F 

Botany,  from  fioravil,  Heroa,  an 
Herb,  is  that  Part  of  the  Art  of 
Medicine,  which  de Scribes  and  e- 
numerates  the  feveral .  Virtues  of 
Plants.  And  he  who  is  skilful  in 
this,  is  called  a  . 

Bctanijl,  a  Perfon  skilful  w 

Plants*  ,,  n 
Brachireus  ext  emus ,  a  Muicie 

which  arifes  about  the  Middle  and 

poderior  Part  of  the  Humerus, 

which  with  the  Mufcuius  longus  and 

breatis  joins  in  Fibres  ;  and  being 

externally  tendinous,  they  cover  all 

the  Elbow,  and  are  inferted  into  the 

Olecranium. 

Brachicrus  internus,  is  a  M  ufcle 
that  lies  partly  under  the  Biceps  ;  it 
arifes  by  a  flefhy  Beginning  from  the:! 
middle  and  internal  Part  of  the 
merus ,  and  is  inferted  into  the  up¬ 
per  and  fore-part  of  the  Cubitus  by1 
a  very  fhort  but  drong  Tendon. 

Brain .  The  whole  Subdance  ofl 
the  Brain  is  divided  into  two  Parts  v. 

Shat; 
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that  which  lies  moftly  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  Skull,  is  properly  called 
the  Cerebrum  ;  and  that  which  lies 
on  the  back-part,  under  the  hind- 
part  of  the  Cerebrum ,  is  called  the 
Cerebellum.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  contained  in  the  Meninges 
and  the  Cranium ,  as  in*  a  Box  or 
Cafe  of  Bone,  that  nothing  may 
hurt  their  tender  Subftance,  which 
is  foft.  The  Cerebrum  is  of  a  round 
Figure  ;  it  is  divided  by  the  firft: 
Procefs  of  the  Dura  Mater  into  the 
right  and  leftSide.  Its  external  Sur¬ 
face  refembles  the  Turnings  and 
Windings  of  the  Inteftines.  In  the 
Cerebrum  we  diftinguifh  two  diffe¬ 
rent  Subftances ;  the  external,  which 
is  of  an  afhy  Colour ;  and  the  in¬ 
ternal,  which  is  of  a  white  Colour. 
Its  external  Subftance  is  called  Sub - 
(lantia  Corticalis ,  or  Cinericia  ;  it  is 
foft,  glandulous,  and  of  the  Colour 
of  Afhes.  Its  internal,  called  Sub- 
(lantia  Me  dull  arts,  is  firmer,  white, 
and  fibrous;  of  it  the  Nerves  are 
made,  and  it  reaches  to  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  (dz  Medulla  Spinalis,  where 
it  divides  into  Fibres.  The  external 
Subftance  of  the  Brain,  by  its  Cir¬ 
cumvolutions,  refembles  the  fmall 
Guts ;  and  in  the  Middle  of  each 
Circumvolution,  is  the  beginning  of 
the  Medullary  Subftance ;  fo  that 
the  Cortical  Subftance  is  always  on 
the  external  Side  ;  and  the  inner 
Lajnina  of  the  Pia  Mater  is  co-ex- 
tended  with  the  Cortical  Subftance, 
which  it  immediately  covers  every 
where.  Malpighi ,  who  has  nicely 
examined  this  Cortical  Subftance, 
fays,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  Heap  of 
little  oval  Glands,  which  receive  the 
Capillary  Branches  of  the  Veins  and 
Arteries  which  belong  to  the  Brain, 
and  which  fend  out  an  infinite 
Number  of  Fibres,  that  all  toge¬ 
ther  make  up  the  Medullary  Sub¬ 
ftance  j  which  going  out  of  the  Cra¬ 


nium,  forms  the  Nerves  and  Me¬ 
dulla  Spinalis  contained  in  the  Ver¬ 
tebra.  The  internal  Subftance  df 
the  right  and  left  Side  of  the  Brain 
coming  to  join  one  another,  leave 
a  Space  between  them,  which 
forms  the  three  Ventricles,  or  Cen¬ 
trum  Ovale,  the  upper  Part  or  Co® 
vering  cf  this  Space,  is  called  the 
Corpus  Callofumi  the  Bottom  of  this 
Space  is  the  internal  Subftance  of 
the  two  Sides  of  the  Cerebrum ,  ga¬ 
thered  together,  as  it  were,  in  two 
Bundles,  which  are  called  Crura 
Medulla  oblongata ;  upon  them  are 
the  Protuberances,  called  the  Cor¬ 
pora  Striata,  and  the  Thalami  Ner¬ 
vorum  Opticorum.  Thefe  Crura  uni¬ 
ting,  make  one  Body,  called  the 
Medulla  oblongata,  upon  which 
there  are  four  Prominences,  called 
Nates  and  Pejles ;  and  behind  thefe 
Prominences  the  internal  and  me¬ 
dullary  Subftance  of  the  Cerebellum , 
being  alfo  divided  into  two  Bundles, 
forms  upon  each  fide  of  the  Medul¬ 
la  oblongata,  three  more  Protube¬ 
rances,  and  then  it  paffes  out  of  the 
Cranium  into  the  V ertebra ,  where 
it  gets  the  Name  of  Medulla  Spi¬ 
nalis.  This  is  a  general  Idea  of 
the  Strudture  of  the  Brain :  As  for 
its  Parts, 

Below  the  Depth  of  all  the  Cir¬ 
cumvolutions  of  the  Brain,  the  firft 
thing  that  appears  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  firft  Procefs  of  the  Dura  Ma¬ 
ter,  is  the  Corpus  Callofum ,  or  the 
Covering  of  the  two  lateral  Ventri¬ 
cles,  formed  by  the  Union  of  the 
Medullary  Fibres  of  each  fide.  This 
being  laid  afide,  the  two  lateralVen- 
tricles  appear;  they  reach  from  the 
fore-part  of  the  Cerebrum  back¬ 
wards  :  they  are  pretty  broad  in 
their  hind-part,  but  they  grow  nar¬ 
rower  towards  the  fore-part.  They 
are  divided  into  the  right  and  left 
Ventricle  by  a  thin  tranfparent 
E  4  Mem- 
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Membrane,  which  comes  from  the 
under  Side  of  the  Corpus  Callofum , 
and  is  extended  to  t hzFormx,  which 
is  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Ventricles : 
this  Membrane  is  called  Septum  lu- 
cidum ;  it  is  thought  to  be  a  Pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Pia  Mater ,  which 
covers  all  the  Sides  of  the  Ven¬ 
tricles. 

In  thefe  Ventricles  there  are  four 
Prominences,  two  in  each  Ventri¬ 
cle  :  the  foremoft  two  are  called 
Corpora  Striata ,  which  are  the  Tips 
of  the  Crura  Medulla  oblongata  ; 
they  are  oblong,  and  their  Extremi¬ 
ties  come  down  upon  the  Sides  ot 
the  two  other  Prominences  j  they 
are  of  a  cineritious  Colour  without, 
but  in  their  internal  Subftance  theie 

are  many  white  Streaks,  which  are 

the  medullary  Subftance  mixt  with 
the  Cineritious  and  Glandulous. 
They  are,  at  it  were,  tied  together 
by  a  medullary  Procefs,  called  Com- 
m  iffura  creator  is  Nervi  amula .  The 
two  other  Prominences  are  called 
T kalatni  Nervorum  Opticorum ,  be- 
caufe  the  Optick  Nerves  rife,  out  of 
them  ;  they  are  medullary  without, 
but  a  little  cineritious  within  ;  they 
are  of  an  oblong  Figure  upon  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Crura  Medulla  ob¬ 
longata  ;  between  them  there  is  a 
medullary  Tra&  which  encompafles 
them,  called  Limbi  pofleriores  Cor  pc. >- 
rum  jiriatorum :  Upon  them  alfo 
lies  the  Plexus  Ghor aides,  made  of 
Veins,  Arteries,  and  little  Glands. 
This  Plexus  reaches  from  one  late¬ 
ral  Ventricle  to  the  other,  palling 
under  the  Fornix ,  above  the  third 
Ventricle  i  It  fends  a  Branch  to  the 
fourth  Sinus  of  the  Dura  Mater. 
In  the  middle,  above  the  Corpora 
Striata  and  the  Fhalami  Nervorum 
Opticorum ,  there  lies  a  thin  and 
broad  Production  of  the  medullary 
Subftance,  which  comes  from  the 
Fore-part  of  the  Ventricle  by  two 


Roots,  and  reaches  to  the  hinder- 
part,  where  it  ends  by  two  other 
Protuberances,  called  its  Crura , 
which  cover  a  great  Part  of  the 
Fhal  Nerv.  Opt.  This  Produftion 
is  called  the  Fornix,  becaufe  it  is  a 
Covering  to  the  third  Ventricle. 
Under  the  Fornix  there  is  a  Rima 
between  the  Crura  Medulla  oblonga¬ 
ta,  which  is  the  third  Ventricle,  it 
being  a  little  dilated  in  its  third  Part ; 
there  is  a  Hole  that  goes  down  to 
the  Glandula  Pituitaria ;  this  Hole 
is  the  Entry  to  the  Infundibulum  or 
Funnel,  fo  called  becaufe  of  its  Fi¬ 
gure  :  It  is  a  fmall  Conduit  made 
of  the  medullary  Subftance,  cover  d 
with  the  Pia  Mater  ;  it  pierces  the 
Dura  Mater  upon  the  Bafts  of  the 
Skull,  and  finks  into  the  Subftance 
of  the  Glandula  Pituitaria,  which 
is  ft tuated  in  the  Celia  Furcica, 
clofely  covered  with  the  Pia  Mater 
and  Dura  Mater’,  it  is  of  a  harder 
Subftance  than  the  other  Glands  of 
the  Body  ;  it  receives  the  End  of  the 
Infundibulum,  which  carries  a  Li¬ 
quor  from  the  Ventricles  into  this 
Gland,  which  is  furrounded  by  the 
Rete  Mirabile,  or  a  Plexus  of  fome 
Branches  of  the  Carodital  and  Cer¬ 
vical  Arteries,  which  break  the  Im¬ 
petus  of  the  Blood,  and  abate  the 
Velocity  as  it  paffes  thro’  the  tender 
Subftance  of  the  Brain.  '  In  the 
hinder  Part  of  the  third  Ventricle 
there  is  another  fmall  Hole  called 
Anus,  which  leads  into  the  fourth 
Ventricle  in  the  Cerebellum.  In  the 
upper  Part  of  this  Hole  is  fttuated 
the  Glandula  Pinealis,  about  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Pea  ;  it  is  compofed  of 
the  fame  Subftance  as  the  reft  of  the 
Brain,  and  for  the  fame  Ufe.  It  is 
tied  by  fome  Fibres  to  the  Nates, 
which  are  two  Prominences  of  the 
Medulla  oblongata,  fttuated  above 
the  fore-part  of  that  Conduit,  which 
leads  from  the  Anas  to  the  fourth 
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Ventricle  :  they  are  of  an  oval  Fi¬ 
gure,  pretty  big,  and  immediately 
behind  them  are  two  other  Promi¬ 
nences  of  the  fame  Figure  and  Sub- 
ftance,  called  I eftes ,  both  covered 
with  a  Net  of  Blood- veffels.  There 
is  a  fmall  tranfverfe  medullary  Pro¬ 
tuberance  behind  the  Tejies ,  from 
which  the  pathetic  Nerves  arife. 
The  Conduit  which  reaches  from 
the  Anus  to  the  fourth  Ventricle,  is 
in  that  Part  of  the  Medulla  oblonga¬ 
ta,  which  is  betwixt  the  Cerebrum 
and  the  Cerebellum ,  called  the 
Iflhmus.  The  upper  Part  or  Cover 
of  this  Conduit,  which  is  betwixt 
the  Teftes  and  the  foremofl  vermi¬ 
cular  Procefs  of  th Cerebellum,  to 
which  two  it  is  tied  at  its  two  Ends, 
and  to  the  ProcelTes  which  come 
from  the  Cerebellinn  to  the  Tcfes  at 
its  Sides,  is  called  Valvula  major  ; 
’tis  of  a  medullary  Subltance ;  its 
Ufe  is  to  keep  the  Lymph  a  from 
falling  out  above  the  Nerves  in  the 
Bafis  of  the  Skulk  Thefe  are  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Cerebrum . 

The  Cerebellum ,  which  is  much 
lefs,  is  alfo  compofed  of  a  cortical 
and  a  medullary  Subkance ;  its  Su¬ 
perficies  makes  not  Turnings  and 
Windings  as  that  of  the  Cerebrum  ; 
but  its  Foldings  arekraight,  and  re- 
femble  the  Segments  of  Circles,  or 
the  Edges  of  Plates  laid  on  one  an¬ 
other  ,  and  thefe  Segments  are  lar- 
gek  in  its  Middle,  and  they  grow 
lefs  as  they  approach  its  fore  and 
hind  Part,  where  they  feem  to  re- 
femble  two  Worms,  and  therefore 
are  called  Procejfus  Vermformes. 
The  medullary  Subllanceof  the  Ce¬ 
rebellum ,  as  it  approaches  the  Me¬ 
dulla  oblongata ,  gathers  together, 
and  then  divides  equally  into  two 
Bundles,  which  are  joined  to  the  two 
Sides  of  the  Medulla  oblongata  ;  as 
they  feparate,  they  leave  a  little 
Space  upon  the  upper  Side  of  the 


Medulla ,  which  is  called  the  fourth 
Ventricle  ;  and  its  further  End,  be- 
caufe  of  its  Refemblance,  Calamus 
Scriptorius.  The  Top  of  this  Ven¬ 
tricle  is  covered  with  feveral  Blood- 
veffels  woven  like  a  Net.  The  me¬ 
dullary  Subkance  of  the  Cerebellum 
makes  three  ProcelTes  upon  each 
fide  of  the  Medulla  oblongata  ;  The 
firk  two  go  on  each  Side  to  the 
‘Tejies  $  the  Valvula  major  is  be¬ 
twixt  them.  The  fecond  two  are 
pretty  broad,  they  go  kreight  down 
on  each  Side,  and  meet  on  the  un¬ 
der- fide  of  the  Medulla  :  they  make 
that  Protuberance  called  Procejfus 
Annularis .  And  the  third  goes  back¬ 
wards  on  the  upper-lide  of  the  Me¬ 
dulla  •  they  make  it  look  bigger, 
being  like  two  Cords  upon  its  Sides. 

T  his  is  all  that  is  remarkable  in 
the  Cerebrum ,  Cerebellum ,  and  up¬ 
per  Side  of  the  Medulla  oblongata  j 
but  upon  turning  the  Brain,  maybe 
dikin&ly  feen  the  Rife  of  all  the; 
Nerves,  the  Infundibulum,  two 
white  Spots  behind  it,  the  Crura 
Medulla;  oblongata ,  one  on  each, 
Side  the  Cerebrum ;  where  they  join, 
may  be  feen  the  Procejfus  annularis , 
or  Pons  Verolii  :  And  beyond  that 
there  are  two  Prominences  called 
Corpora  Pyramidalia ,  they  are  about 
an  Inch  long,  and  on  each  Side  of 
them  towards  their  lower  End, 
there  are  two  more,  which,  becaufe 
of  their  Figure,  are  called  Corpora 
Olivaria ;  and  then  the  Medulla  ob¬ 
longata  goes  out  of  the  Skull,  being 
contain’d  in  theP ia  and  DuraMater. 

The  Vekels  of  the  Brain  are 
Nerves,  Arteries  and  Veins.  The 
Nerves  are  ten  Pair  ;  the  firk  Pair 
are  the  Olfattory  Nerves,  riling  from 
the  Balls  of  the  Corpora  friata ,  and 
palling  thro’  the  Holes  of  theOi  Cri- 
briforme.  The  fecond  Pair  are  the 
Optick  Nerves ;  they  arife  partly 
from  the  Extremities  of  the  Corpora 
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fir  tat  a,  and  partly  from  the  Tbalami 
Nervorum  Opt  corum ,  which  they 
almoft  embrace ;  they  unite  toge¬ 
ther  above  the  Celia  Fercica ,  and 
Immediately  dividing  again,  they 
pafs  thro’  the  two  foremoft  Holes  in 
theOr  Sphxnoides.  The  third  Pair  are 
the  Movers  of  the  Eyes ;  they  rife 
cm  each  fide  the  Infundibulum  from 
the  Medulla  oblongata ,  and  go  out 
at  the  Foramina  facer  a.  The  fourth 
Pair  are  the  Pathetick  Nerves ;  they 
rife  from  the  fmall  medullary  Cord 
which  is  behind  the  Fefies,  and  pafs 
tfiro*  the  Foramina  Lacera.  firth 
Pair  rife  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
Procefius  Annularis ,they  giveNerves 
to  the  Dura  Mater ;  each  of  them 
divides  into  three  Branches;  the  firft 
paffes  out  at  the  Foramen  Lacerum , 
thefecond  at  the  third  Hole  of  the 
Or  Sphrenoides,  and  the  third  thro’ 
another  Hole  of  the  fame  Bone. 
The  fixth  Pair  rifes  from  the  Sides 
©f  the  Procefius  Annularis,  and  goes 
e>ut  at  the  Foramen  Lacerum  ;  but 
juft  before  it  goes  out,  it  cafts  back 
a  Branch  which  makes  the  Root  of 
the  intercoftal  Nerve ;  this  goes  out 
at  the  Canal  thro’  which  the  Caroti- 
dal Artery  enters.  The  feventh  is  the 
Auditory  Nerve  ;  it  rifes  from  the 
hind- part  of  the  Procefius  Annularis , 
and  enters  the  Hole  in  the  Proceis 
of  the  Os  Petrofum.  The  eighth 
Pair  is  the  Par  vagunr,  it  rifes  from 
the  Medulla  oblongata  behind  the 
Procefius  Annularis ,  by  feveral 
Threads  which  join  in  one  ;  and  it 
goes  out  at  the  fame  Hole  the  late¬ 
ral  Sinus's  open  into  the  Jugulares. 
The  ninth  Pair  rifes  from  the  Pro- 
cefius  Olivares  of  the  Medulla  ob¬ 
longata ,  and  paffes  out  at  a  Hole 
In  the  occipital  Bone,  which  is  pro¬ 
per  to  it  felf.  The  tenth  and  laft 
Pair  rifes  by  feveral  Fibres  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis  ; 
from  thence  afcending  within  the 


Occiput ,  it  turns,  and  paffes  out  at 
the  fame  Hole  thro’  which  theV er- 
tebral  Artery  enters,  between  the 
firft  Vertebrae  and  the  Occipital 
Bone,  -running  thro’  a  Sinus  in  this 
Vertebra.  Thefe  are  the  Nerves  of 
the  Brain ;  which  further  fee  in  their 
various  Ramifications  all  over  the 
Body,  under  the  Word  Nerve. 

The  Arteries  are  the  two  internal 
Carotidales ,  which  pafs  thro’  two 
oblique  Canals  in  the  OfifaPetrofa ; 
as  foon  as  they  enter  the  Skull,  they 
give  a  Branch  which  enters  the  Or¬ 
bit  of  the  Eye  ;  they  give  Branches 
which  make  the  Rete  niirabile ,  then 
they  pierce  the  Dura  Mater  on  each 
Side  of  the  Infundibulum ;  they 
communicate  with  the  cervical  Ar¬ 
tery,  and  they  give  Branches  to  the 
Plexus  Choroides ,  and  are  diftribu- 
ted  thro’  all  the  Subftance  of  the 
Brain.  Their  Branches  make  many 
Turnings  and  Windings  upon  the 
Pia  Mater ,  and  at  laft  are  loft  in 
the  little  Glands  of  the  cortical  Sub¬ 
ftance  of  the  Brain.  The  two  Ver¬ 
tebral  Arteries  which  come  out  of 
the  Holes  in  the  tranfverfe  ProceiTes 
of  the  Vertebra,  enter  the  large  Hole 
of  the  Occipital  Bone ;  they  pierce 
the  Dura  Mater,  and  go  along  the 
under- fide  of  the  Medulla  oblongata ; 
then  they  caft  back  two  Branches 
for  the  Spinal  Arteries,  and  at  the 
Procefius  Annularis  they  join  in  one 
Branch  called  the  cervical  Artery  ; 
this  communicates  with  the  two 
Carotides ,  by  two  Branches  called 
the  communicant  Branches ;  then  it 
divides  again  into  two,  which  give 
Branches  to  the  Rete  mirabile  and 
Plexus  Choroides  ;  and  they  are 
afterwards  diftributed  thro’  all  the 
Subftance  of  the  Brain,  ending  in 
the  cineritious  Subftance,  as  the 
Carotidales , 

The  Veins  enter  not  the  Cranium 
at  the  fame  Hole  that  the  Arteries 
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io,  becaufe  upon  any  Turgefcence 
of  the  Blood,  the  Swelling  and 
Pulfe  of  the  Arteries  would  com- 
prefs  the  Veins  againft  the  bony 
Sides  of  their  Paflage,  and  fo  caufe 
a  Stagnation  and  Extravafation  of 
the  Blood  in  the  Brain,  which  would 
be  the  DeftruCtion  of  the  whole 
Machine.  Neither  do  the  Veins  run 
along  the  Sides  of  the  Arteries  in  the 
Brain,  as  they  do  thro’  all  the  reft 
of  the  Body  ;  but  they  rife  from 
the  Extremities  of  the  Arteries,  in 
the  cineritious  Subftance,  and  go 
ftraight  to  difcharge  themfelves  into 
the  Sinus's  of  the  Dura  Mater. 
The  Blood  which  is  brought  into 
the  Brain  by  the  carotidal  and  ver¬ 
tebral  Arteries,  is  feparated  by  the 
Glands  which  make  the  cineritious 
and  cortical  Subftance  of  the  Brain, 
from  its  ftneft  and  moft  fubtile  Parts, 
called  animal  Spirits,  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Glands  by  the  fi¬ 
bres  of  the  medullary  Subftance, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  Nerves. 
Each  Nerve  therefore  is  a  Bundle  of 
very  fine  and  fmall  Tubes,  of  which 
fome  are  no  bigger  than  the  hun¬ 
dredth  Part  of  an  Hair  ;  and  thefe^ 
Tubes  are  the  excretory  Duffs  of 
the  cineritious  Subftance.  This  does 
not  only  appear  from  the  Structure 
of  the  Brain ;  but  by  reafon  like- 
wife  we  are  allured,  that  there  is 
fuch  a  Fluid  as  we  call  animal  Spi¬ 
rits  running  in  the  Nerves  :  For 
feeing  all  Senfation  is  performed  by 
the  Nerves,  it  muft  be  done  either 
by  the  Subftance  of  the  Nerve,  or 
the  Fluid  which  is  contained  in  the 
Nerve  :  If  by  the  Subftance  of  the 
Nerve,  it  muft  be  by  a  Vibration 
from  the  Part  upon  which  the  Im- 
prefiion  is  made  to  the  Brain.  N  ow 
that  there  can  be  no  Vibration  from 
the  Impreflion  of  external  Objeffs 
upon  animal  Nerves,  which  are 
fiack,  and  furrounded  all  along  by 


other  Bodies,  is  evident ;  and  there¬ 
fore  Senfation  muft  be  made  by  the 
Fluid  in  the  Nerves.  The  Motion 
of  this  Fluid  is  not  fwift  and  rapid* 
as  is  generally  fuppofed,  but  flow 
and  languid,  feeing  all  its  Motion 
proceeds  from  the  Dilatation  of  the 
Arteries  comprefling  the  foft  Sub¬ 
ftance  of  the  Nerves,  and  from  the 
Force  by  which  it  is  thruft  thro’ the 
Glands  of  the  Brain  :  And  when  the 
Nerves  are  full  of  this  fine  Fluid^ 
the  Impreflions  of  Qbje&s  may  be 
communicated  to  the  Brain  without 
any  quick  Motion  in  the  animal 
Spirits,  either  by  retarding  or  flop¬ 
ping  their  progrefiive  Motion,  or 
by  caufing  an  Undulation.  If  to> 
thefe  be  added,  that  the  animal 
Spirits  muft  be  confined  within  their 
own  proper  Channels,  as  well  as 
the  other  Fluids  of  the  Body,  the 
many  Hypothefes  contrived  by  Wil¬ 
lis,  and  others,  muft  needs  come  to 
nothing. 

The  nervous  Fluid,  or  animal  Spi¬ 
rits,  undoubtedly  confift  of  by  far 
the  fmalleft  Particles  in  the  Blood, 
as  appears  by  the  Minutenefs  of 
their  fecerning  Glands :  and  there¬ 
fore  they  not  being  formed  by  the 
Cohefion  of  other  Particles,  might 
have  been  feparated  any  where.. 
Yet  the  animal  Oeconomy  receives 
a  great  Advantage  by  the  diftant 
Station  of  the  Brain  from  the  Heart ; 
for  if  it  had  been  placed  nearer,  and 
received  the  Blood,  ftill  divided 
into  its  fmalleft  Particles,  by  the 
Force  of  the  Air  in  the  Lungs,  fuch 
Particles  might  have  entred  the 
Glands,  as  afterwards  cohering  to 
one  another,  might  have  obftrufted 
fuch  extreamly  narrow  Channels. 
Now  the  Brain  being  placed  at  fuch 
a  Diftance,  the  Particles,  that  by 
their  attractive  Power  from  Cor- 
pufcles,  will  have  fufficient  time  to 
coalefce,  and  their  Magnitude  will 

hinder 
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hinder  their  entring  into  the  Glands. 
For  if  it  fhould  happen  that  thefe 
Particles  fhould  enter  the  Glands, 
and  there  unite  together,  they 
would  then  obftruft  the  Paflage 
to  the  Nerves,  and  produce  Apo¬ 
plexies,  Palfies,  &c.  the  Particles 
of  which  the  animal  Spirits  confift 
being  of  fuch  an  extreme  Finenefs, 
that  their  Quantity  can  bear  but  a 
fmall  Proportion  to  the  other  Fluids 
in  the  Blood  ;  and  confequently 
there  was  a  neceflity  of  a  prodigious 
Number  of  Glands  to  feparate  them 
from  the  Blood  :  and  this  is  the  Rea- 
fon  of  the  great  Bulk  of  the  Brain. 

Branchus ,  a*Species  of  a  Catarrh 
affefting  the  Jaws,  Throat,  and 
A fper a  Arteria.  See  Catarrh. 

Breajis  :  The  Subftance  of  the 
Break  is  compofed  of  a  great 
Number  of  Glands  of  an  oval  Fi¬ 
gure,  which  lie  in  a  great  Quantity 
of  Fat.  Their  excretory  Duds,  as 
they  approach  the  Nipple  join  and 
unite  together,  till  at  laft  they  form 
feven,  eight,  or  more  fmall  Pipes, 
called  Pubuli  Laffiferi ,  which  have 
feveral  crofs  Canals  by  which  they 
communicate  with  one  another, 
that  if  any  one  of  them  be  flopped, 
the  Milk  which  was  brought  to  it 
might  not  flagnate,  but  pafs  thro’ 
by  the  other  Pipes,  which  all  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  Extremity  of  the  Nipple. 
They  have  Arteries,  and  Veins  from 
theSubclavianandlntercoftal.  They 
have  Nerves  from  the  Vertebral 
Pairs,  and  from  the  fixthPair  of  the 
Brain.  rpheir  Ufe  is  to  feparate  the 
Milk  fot  the  Nourifhment  of  the 
Foetus.  The  Tubes  which  compofe 
the  Glands  of  the  Breaks  in  Maids, 
like  a  Sphinder-Mufele,  contraft  fo 
clofely,  that  no  Part  of  the  Blood 
can  enter  them ;  but  when  the 
Womb  grows  big  with  a  Foetus ,  and 
comprefles  the  defcending  Trunk  of 
Che  great  Artery,  the  Blood  flows  in 


a  greater  Quantity,  and  with  a  great* 
er  Force,  thro' the  Arteries  of  the 
Breaks,  and  forces  a  Paflage  into 
their  Glands,  which  being  at  firfl 
narrow,  admits  only  of  a  thin  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  but  growing  wider  by  degrees, 
as  the  Womb  grows  bigger,  the 
Glands  receive  a  thicker  Serum ;  and 
after  Birth  they  run  with  a  thick 
Milk,  becaufe  that  Blood  which  be¬ 
fore  did  flow  to  the  Foetus ,  and  for 
three  or  four  Days  afterwards  by  the 
Uterus ,  beginning  then  to  flop,  does 
more  dilate  the  mamillary  Glands. 
In  Men  they  are  very  fmall  and 
chiefly  for  Ornament ;  tho’  fome 
phyfical  Hiflories  give  Relations  of 
thofe  who  have  had  Milk  in  them. 

Bregma,  the  fame  as  Parietalia 
OJJ~a.  See  Cranium . 

Breve  Vas.  See  Vas  Breve. 

Brevis  Cubiti,  is  a  Mufcle  that 
rifes  from  the  fuperior  and  pofterior 
Part  of  the  Humerus ;  which  joining 
its  flefhy  Fibres  with  th eBrachieeus. 
externus  and  longus,  and  becoming 
tendinous,  covers  the  Elbow,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  Olecranium  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Arm. 

Brevis  Radii ,  a  Mufcle  that  comes 
from  the  external  and  upper-part  of 
the  Ulna ,  and  pafling  round  the 
Radius ,  is  inferted  into  its  upper 
and  fore-part,  below  the  Tendon 
of  the  Biceps.  This  and  the  Lon¬ 
gus  Radii  are  called  the  Supinato- 
res ;  their  Office  being  to  turn  the 
Palm  upwards. 

Brevis  Palmaris ,  lies  under  the 
Aponeurofis  of  the  Palmaris  ;  and 
arifes  from  the  Bone  of  the  Meta¬ 
carpus,  that  fuftains  the  little  Finger, 
and  from  that  Bone  of  the  Carpus 
that  lies  above  the  reft.  It  goes 
tranfverfly,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
eighth  Bone  of  the  Carpus.  It  helps 
in  making  the  Palm  of  the  Hand 
concave. 

Bro* 
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Brodium ,  is  a  Term  in  Pharma¬ 
cy,  fignifying  the  fame  with  Jufcu - 
lum,  or  the  Liquor  in  which  any 
thing  is  boil’d.  Thus  we  fome- 
times  read  of  Brodium  Salis,  or  a 
Decodion  of  Salt. 

Bronchocele ,  from  Gut- 

tur ,  the  Wind-pipe,  and  Tu¬ 
mor,  a  Swelling  ;  is  a  Tumour  of 
that  part  of  the  Afpera  Arteria  cal¬ 
led  the  Bronchus . 

Bronchotomy,  from  the 

Wind-pjfle,  and  ripivco,  feco ,  to  cut, 
is  that  Operation  which  opens  the 
Wind-pipe  by  Incifion,  to  prevent 
Suffocation  in  a  Quinzy. 

Bronchus ,  is  the  lower-part  of 
the  Afpera  Arteria ,  dividing  into 
Branches. 

Brygmus,  is  a  certain  kind  of 
Convulfions  affeding  thelowerjaw, 
and  ftriking  the  Teeth  together, 
moil  frequently  obferved  in  fucli 
Children  as  are  fubjed  to  Worms. 

Bubo ,  from  BxCav,  Inguen ,  is 
that  part  of  the  Groin  from  the 
Bending  of  the  Thigh  to  the  Scro¬ 
tum,  and  therefore  all  Tumours  in 
that  Part  are  called  Bubo's;  very 
unjuftly  of  late  appropriated  to  thofe 
only  which  are  venereal. 

Bubonocele,  from  Bubo,  andx«A.w, 
Tumor,  a  Swelling ;  is  a  particular 
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kind  of  Rupture,  when  the  Intef- 
tines  break  down  into  the  Groin. 

Buccales  Glandules.  See  Mouth. 

Buccinator,  is  a  Mufcle  on  each 
fide  the  Face  common  to  the  Lips 
and  Cheeks,  and  makes  the  inner 
Subftance  of  the  latter;  its  Fibres 
run  from  the  Procejfus  Corona:  of  the 
lower  Jaw  to  the  Angle  of  the 
Mouth,  and  they  adhere  to  the  up¬ 
per-part  of  the  Gums  of  both  Jaws. 
Thro’  its  Middle  pafs  the  upper 
DuSlus  Salivalis  ;  by  this  is  con- 
traded  the  Cavity  of  the  Mouth, 
and  the  Meat  is  thruft  forward  to 
the  Teeth  in  Maftication. 

Bulbous,  are  fuch  Plants  as  have 
roundRoots,  as  Onions,  Tulips,  dfc. 

Bulimy ,  from  B&V,  Bos,  an  Ox, 
and  A/£40£,  Fames,  Hunger ;  is  a  ra¬ 
venous  Appetite,  the  fame  as  is  ex- 
preifed  alfo  by  a  Canine  Appetite  5 
which  fee. 

Burfalis,  is  by  fome  given  as  a 
Name  to  that  Mufcle  of  the  Thigh 
which  Bartholine  calls  Marfupialis , 
from  its  refemblance  in  Figure  to  a 
Purfe,  both  thofe  Terms  importing 
fo  much. 

Butiga,  is  an  Inflammation  of 
the  whole  Face  otherwife  called 
Gutta  Rofacea,  which  fee. 


c 

^ Abala ,  is  a  Term  that  hath 
j  been  antiently  ufed  in  a  very 
friyfterious  fenfe  amongft  Divines ; 
and  fince,  fome  enthufiattick  Philo- 
fophers  and  Chymifts  have  tranf- 
planted  it  into  Medicine,  importing 
by  it  fomewhat  Magical :  but  fuch 
unmeaning  Terms  are  now  juftly 
fejeded. 

C  ac  a  tori  a  Fdris,  is  a  Name  given 


by  Sylvius  to  an  Intermittent,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  Diarrhoea. 

Cache  Hick,  is  one  under  a 

Cachexia ,  or  a  Cachexy,  from 
Xfltxor,  malus ,  bad,  and  Ha¬ 

bitus,  a  Conftitution,  a  bad  Habit 
or  Conftitution ;  that  is,  when  the 
Vifcera  are  unfound,  or  the  Juicei 
diftemper’do 


Cace- 
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Cacoethes ,  is  ufed  by  Galen  and 
fome  others  to  exprefs  an  incurable 
Ulcer,  that  is  render’d  fo  thro  the 
Acrimony  of  the  Humours  flowing 

to  it.  % 

Cacocbymy ,  from  xakoC,  pra- 
*vus,  depraved,  and  Succus , 

Juice,  is  when  the  Conftitution  a- 
bounds  with  vitiated  Juices.  ^ 

Cadmia, ,  a  Name  for  Lapis  Gala - 

ininaris.  e  ... 

Caducut  Morbus,  is  met  with  m 
fome  Authors  for  the  Falling  Sick- 
nefs,  moil  commonly  called  the 

inteflinum ,  or  Blind-Gut. 

It  is  a  Gut  four  or  five  Finger? 
Breadth  long,  and  about  the  Be¬ 
liefs  of  a  Swan's  Quill.  It  is  called 
becaufe  it  is  open  only  at 
one  End,  by  which  it  is  tied  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Colon  to  which  it 

feemsto  be  an  Appendage;  fo  that 
the  Excrements  come  in  and  go 
out  at  the  fame  Orifice.  Its  other 
End  which  is  ihut,  is  not  tied  to  the 
Mefentery,  but  to  the  right  Kidney 
by  means  of  the  Peritoneum.  Some 
account  it  as  a  fecond  Stomach, 
whereby  the  Food,  after  having  de¬ 
tached  all  its  Chyle  thro’  the  Lac- 
teals  above,  undergoes  a  further  Di- 
9-eltion,  fo  as  to  part  with  more 
Chyle  thro’  the  LaBeals  below  it  5 
but  the  Opinions  of  the  Ufe  of  this 
are  various. 

Cement,  is  ufed  by  Paracelfus 
in  the  fame  Senfe  as  to  calcine  after 
a  particular  Manner  with  corrofive 
Liquors,  but  more  properly  by  Bel¬ 
mont  and  fome  others  for  luting. 

C/e  far ,  or  Cefarius ,  fignifies  cut¬ 
ting  a  Child  out  of  the  Womb,  ei¬ 
ther  dead  or  alive,  when  it  cannot 
otherwife  be  deliver’d.  Which  Cjr- 
cumftance,  it  is  laid,  firft  gave  the 
Name  of  Cefar  to  the  Roman  b  a- 
tnily  fo  called;  and  is  the  Foun¬ 
dation  for  calling  a  Plaifter  in  our 


London  Difpenfatory,  Emplajlrum 
Cafaris ,  which  is  compofed  of  A - 
flringents  to  prevent  Abortion. 

Calamine ,  alfo  call’d  Cadmia ,  is  a 
Foffile  found  in  many  Places,  which 
is  ufed  as  a  great  Dryer  and  Abfor- 
bent  in  outward  Applications,  as 
Cerates  and  Plaifters,  Collyriums, 
Gfc.  but  is  feldom  ufed  inwardly. 

Calamita  ;  Styrax  is  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  is  often  put  up  in  Quills* 

Calamus  Scriptorius :  A  Dilatation 

of  the  fourth  Ventricle  of  the  Brain, 
thus  called  from  its  Refemblance  of 
a  Pen. 

Calcaneus ,  is  the  fame  as  Os  CaU 
cis,  the  Heel-Bone,  which  lies  un¬ 
der  the  Ajiragalus ,  to  which  it  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  by  Gingiymus.  Behind  it 
it  has  a  large  Protuberance  which 
makes  the  Heel,  and  into  which  the 
Eendo  Achilles  is  inferted. 

Calcifragus ,  fignifies  Stone-break¬ 
ing,  and  is  therefore  applied  to1 
fome  things  having  that  Quality,  as 
by  Scribonius  Largus  to  the  Scolo - 
pendrium ,  and  by  others  to  Pim¬ 
pernel,  called  alfo  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fon  Saxifrage. 

Calcination ,  is  fuch  a  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Bodies  by  Fire,  as  renders 
them  reducible  to  Powder  ;  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  termed  Chymi- 
cal  Pulverization.  This  is  the  next 
Degree  of  the  Power  of  Fire  be¬ 
yond  that  of  Fufion  ;  (which  fee.J 
For  when  Fufion  is  longer  conti¬ 
nued,  not  only  the  more  fubfcile' 
Particles  of  the  Body  itfelf  fly  off, 
but  the  Particles  of  Fire  likewife 
infinuate  themfelves  in  fuch  Mul¬ 
titudes,  and  are  fo  difperfed  and 
blended  thro’  out  all  its  whole  Sub^ 
ftance,  that  the  Fludity  which  was 
firft  caufed  by  the  Fire  can  no  long¬ 
er  fubfift.  From  this  Union  arifeS 
a  third  kind  of  Body,  which  being 
very  porous  and  brittle,  is  eafily 
reduced  to  Powder ;  for  the  Fir® 

having; 
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having  penetrated  every  where  into 
the  Pores  of  the  Body,  the  Particles 
are  both  hindred  from  mutual  Con- 
taft,  and  divided  into  minute  A- 
:  toms ;  fo  that  they  are  eafily  redu- 
I  cible  into  the  fineft  Powder. 

Hence  not  only  the  Parts  of  the 
Body  calcined  are  much  broken  and 
rarify’d,  but  render’d  fpecifically 
lighter.  For  the  Gravity  of  crude 
Lead,  if  compared  to  Water,  is  as 
ii  h.  to  i  ;  but  that  of  calcined 
Lead  is  as  9  to  i .  So  the  Proper- 
i  tion  of  calcined  Copper  to  Water 
i  is  but  Ty ;  but  that  of  crude  Cop- 
I  per  is  8^.  The  Proportion  of 
I  white  Lead  to  Lead  it  felf  comes 
out  hill  lefs,  i.  e.  fubtriple.  Four 
|  Ounces  of  Regulus  of  Antimony ,  if 
I  put  into  Fufion  for  an  Hour  and 
a  half,  will  gain  two  Drams  and  a 
half ;  tho’  in  the  mean  time  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  Effluvia  go  of  in  Vapours. 
Hence  the  abfolute  Gravity  is  in- 
creafed  indeed  by  Calcination,  but 
the  Specifick  is  lefiened ;  the  reafon 
of  which  is  this,  that  the  Particles 
of  the  Body,  divided  by  the  Fire, 
and  feparated  from  mutual  Contaft, 
are  diffufed  into  a  larger  Bulk:  But 
the  Particles  of  Fire,  which  are 
;  much  lighter  than  the  calcined  Body 
being  every  where  mixed  with  it, 

.  and  difperfed  thro’  its  Pores,  leften 
the  fpecifick,  and  increafe  the  ab¬ 
folute  Gravity. 

But  however  the  Particles  of  Bodies 
are  divided  and  feparated  by  Calci- 
nation,  fo  as  to  be  deprived  of  their 
ancient  Appearance  ;  yet  many  Me- 
I  tals,  and  fome  Minerals,  whofe 
1  Parts  are  moftly  homogeneous,  don’t 
:  feem  to  lofe  their  Nature  with  their 
Form.  For  Gold,  Silver,  and  Quick- 
filver,  connot  be  fo  deftroyed  by  all 
!  the  calcining  imaginable,  but  that 
i  they  may  with  very  little  trouble 
I  be  reviv’d.  So  out  of  Salt  of  Tin, 
j  ihe  'Fin  itfelf  may  be  extra&ed  a¬ 


gain  ;  nay,  the  Calx  of  Lead,  the 
moil  impure  of  all  Metals,  returns 
with  eafe  into  its  original  Form. 
Thus  too  not  only  the  Regulus ,  bat 
the  very  Subftance  of  the  Antimony 
may  be  drawn  both  from  the  Calx 
and  Glafs  of  Antimony.  So  that 
Calcination  is  but  imperfectly  per¬ 
form’d  in  thofe  Bodies ;  for  a  great 
many  Particles  feem  to  be  fo  little 
changed  and  deftroyed,  that  as  foon 
as  ever  they  are  let  loofe  from  this 
artificial  Combination,  they  re- 
aftume  their  proper  and  natural  Fi¬ 
gure.  Neither  fhould  we  omit 
taking  notice  of  what  is  of  the 
greateft  Moment  in  all  Calcination, 
that  thofe  very  Particles,  whofe  at¬ 
tractive  Force  is  ftrongeft,  and 
which  contribute  moft  to  the  Cohe- 
fion  of  Bodies,  fly  off,  and  evapo¬ 
rate  during  Calcination  :  fo  that  if 
a  great  Quantity  of  fuch  Particles 
fhould  evaporate,  another  Body  of 
a  very  different  Form  may  fucceed. 
Por  in  melting  Lead,  the  Fumes  rife 
in  fuch  a  prodigious  Cloud,  that  at 
length  they  leave  behind  nothing 
but  a  Calx,  which  has  no  manner  of 
Refemblance  with  that  Metal.  O12 
the  other  Hand,  if  Gold  and  Silver 
be  calcined  after  the  common  Me¬ 
thod,  yet  they  ftill  retain  their  an- 
tient  Form,  becaufe  fcarce  any  of 
the  Particles  pafs  off  in  Vapour. 
And  indeed  the  Corpufcles  which 
pafs  off  in  a  calcining  Fire,  are 
fuch  as  have  the  largeft  Surface, 
and  leaft  Gravity  ;  therefore  Quick- 
filver,  whofe  Particles  are  different, 
is  with  the  greateft  Difficulty  re¬ 
duced  to  a  Calx. 

Calidum  innatum.  The  Antients 
had  many  vague  Notions  under 
this  Term ;  but  Geometrical  Rea- 
foning  has  taught  us  to  affix  a  more 
diftindt  Idea  hereunto  :  for  by  that 
means  we  come  to  know,  that  it 
is  only  that  Attrition  of  the  Parts 

of 
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of  Blood,  which  is  occafioned  by 
its  circulatory  Motion,  especially  in 
the  Arteries;  wherein  being  propel¬ 
led  from  a  circular  Bale  towards  the 
Apex  of  a  hollow  Cone,  with  a  force 
begun  in  the  Heart,  it  meets  with  a 
double  Reliftance  ;  that  is  to  fay , 
againft  the  Sides  of  the  Arteries,  and 
from  the  preceeding  Blood.  For 
whereas  the  Blood  contains  in  it 
Parts  that  are  fitted  to  excite  Heat, 
whenever  they  can  get  at  Dibeity, 
that  is,  if  the  Parts  inclofmg  them 
can  be  got  afunder  ;  and  whereas 
the  Parts  incloftng  fuch  Corpufcles, 
cannot  be  got  alunder,  unlefs  by 
fome  Nifus  of'  the  Parts  of  Blood 
with  one  another,  whereby  the  At¬ 
trition  and  Abrafion  of  the  coher- 
ing  Particles  is  produced  ;  it  follows 
that  the  Heat  will  be  lo  much  the 
greater,  by  how  much  fuch  a  Nifus 
and  Attrition  of  the  Parts  amongft 
one  another  is  increafed.  And  with 
the  fame  Refiftances  (that  is,  the 
Sections  of  the  Arteries,  and  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  remaining  the 
fame)  and  an  increafed  Force  of 
the  Heart,  and  circular  Motion  _  of 
the  Blood,  the  Nifus  and  Attrition 
of  the  Parts  of  Blood  amongft  one 
another  muft  neceftarily  be  increa¬ 
fed,  both  by  the  preceeding  Blood 
being  ftruck  harder  upon  by  the 
Protrufion  of  a  fucceeding  Blood 
coming  on  with  an  increafed  Velo¬ 
city,  and  the  occafioning  thereby 
alfo  more  frequent  Strokes  againft 
the  Sides  of  the  Arteries :  by  which 
means  an  increafed  Velocity  of 
Blood  increafes  the  Heat,  and  con- 
fequently  its  Heat  depends  upon  its 
Circulation.  From  hence  it  appears, 
That  at  the  fame  difiances  from  the 

Be  art,  the  Heat  of  equal  Quantities 

cf  Blood  cvc ill  he  as  their  V elocities  ; 
and,  That  in  the  fame  V elocities  of 
Blood ,  the  Heat  'will  be  reciprocally 
as  the  Difiances  from  the  Heart .  For 
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ftnce  in  homogencal  and  iimple 
Bodies,  nothing  elfe  is  required  to 
d  ifingage  the  Particles  exciti ngHeat, 
but  a  Nifus  and  Attrition  of  Parts, 
produced  by  the  Force  of  the  Heart, 
to  which  is  always  proportional  the 
Velocity  of  the  Blood,  and  the  Re¬ 
action  or  Refiftance  of  the  Arteries 
and  antecedent  Blood  ;  it  follows, 
that  if  that  Refiftance  or  R.e-a£tion 
is  not  altered,  which  it  will  not  be 
at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  Heart, 
then  the  Heat  of  the  Blood  will  not 
be  altered,  unlefs  by  an  Alteration 
of  the  Impetus  or  Velocity  imprefs’d 
upon  the  Blood  from  the  Heart ; 
that  is,  as  EfFe&s  are  proportional 
to  their  Caufes,  the  Heat  of  the 
Blood  at  the  fame  Diftances  from 
the  Heart  will  be  proportional  to 
its  Velocity.  In  the  fame  Manner 
it  may  be  fhewn,  that  if  the  Velo¬ 
cities  impreffed  by  the  Heart  are 
equal,  there  can  be  no  change  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  but  from  a 
diverfified  Refiftance  or  Re-a&ion 
of  theArteries  and  antecedent  Blood» 
But  the  Refiftance  of  the  preceding 
Blood  is  proportional  to  its  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  its  Quantity  is  reciprocally 
proportional  to  the  Dillance  from 
the  Heart,  (for  the  nearer  the  Blood 
is  to  the  Fleart,  fo  much  the  greater 
will  be  its  Quantity  between  any 
given  Place,  and  the  Extremity  of 
the  Antery)  and  therefore  the  Refift¬ 
ance  of  the  Arteries  will  alfo  be  fo 
much  the  greater,  by  how  much 
nearer  they  are  to  the  Fleart  :  for 
in  this  cafe,  the  Refiftance  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  Velocity,  and  the 
Velocity  of  the  Blood  is  great- 
eft  at  the  leaft  Diftances  from 
the  Heart.  Hence  the  Heat  of 
the  Blood  may  be  confidered  as 
a  ReClangle  under  the  Velocity 
and  the  Diftance  ;  that  is,  if 
in  two  Perfons  the  Velocity  be 
as  three,  and  the  Diftances  wherein 
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we  would  determine  the  Heat  be  as 
much  more  in  one  as  in  another, 
that  is,  as  2  to  i  ;  the  Heat  of  one 
will  be  6,  and  the  other  3  ;  that  is, 
the  Heat  of  the  firft  will  be  double 
the  Heat  of  the  fecond.  If  the 
Diftances  of  the  firft  be  as  2,  and 
the  Velocity  as  4,  but  the  Diftances 
of  the  fecond  as  3,  and  the  Velocity 
as  1  ;  the  Heat  of  the  firft  will  be 
as  8,  and  of  the  fecond  as  3 ,  and  fo 
the  Heat  of  the  firft  will  be  more 
than  double  the  Heat  of  the  fecond. 

Calenture ,  is  a  Diftemper  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Sailors,  wherein  they  imagine 
the  Sea  to  be  green  Fields,  and 
will  throw  themfelves  into  it  if  not 
reftrained.  Bonetus  gives  an  Ac- 
'  count  of  it  in  Med.  Sept,  as  alfo 
does  Dr.  Stubbs  in  the  Philofopb. 
Franfadl. 

Calidarium ,  thus  C  elf  us  calls  that 
Part  of  a  Bath  which  was  the  Hy- 
|  pocaujium  of  the  ancient  Greeks . 

Calix,  See  P erianthium. 

<  Callofity ,  and  Callus ,  fignifies  a 
!  kind  of  Swelling  without  Pain,  like 
that  of  the  Skin  by  hard  Labour ; 

:i  and  therefore  when  Wounds,  and 
the  Edges  of  Ulcers  grow  fo,  they 
are  faid  to  be  callous. 

_  Calomel ,  is  a  Name  commonly 
:}  given  to  Mercurius  Dulcis ,  but  it 
leems  at  firft  to  have  more  properly 
I  belonged  to  the  JEthiops  Mineral , 
from  ncL\o<;,pulcher ,  fair, and (Ah&s, 

Jniger,  black ;  for  by  rubbing  that. 
Ingredients  of  a  pale  Complexion 
4  are  reduced  to  black  :  But  fome 
|  will  have  it  given  to  Mercurius  Dul- 
-!  cis,  from  the  Authority  of  a  whimfi- 
j  cal  Chymift,  who  employ'd  a  Black 
ii  in  his  Elaboratory,  with  a  regard 
>)  to  the  fame  Etymology,  fignifying 
fl  both  white  and  black,  the  Medicine 
I  anfvvering  to  the  one,  and  the  Ope- 
|)  rator  to  the  other. 

Calva ,  and  Calvaria,  is  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Head,  which  grows 
i  bald  the  firft. 


Calx ,  the  fame  as  Calcaneus  % 
which  fee.  It  is  alfo  a  Term  in 
Chymiftry  for  any  thing  that  is  ren¬ 
der’d  reducible  to  Powder,  by  burn¬ 
ing  ;  the  Word  fignifying  Lime, 
which  is  fo  made. 

Campanulous,  or  Campaniformis , 
aie  thofe  Plants  whole  Flowers  re- 
femble  the  Shape  or  a  Bell,  from 
Camp  an  a,  a  Bell. 

Canaliculus  Mr teriofus ,  is  a  Vcjf- 
fel  betwixt  the  Arterious  Veins  of 
the  Lungs,  and  the  great  Artery  in 
Foetus' s;  for  it  is  obliterated  in  adult 
Perfons :  Thro’  it  the  Blood  is  dif- 
charged  out  of  the  arterial  Vein  in¬ 
to  the  Aorta. 

Cancer ,  and  Carcinoma ,  is  a  rounds 
livid,  and  blackifh Tumour,  circum- 
fcribed  with  turgid  Veins,  refem- 
blmg  the  Feet  of  a  Crab,  (tho’  no£ 
always)  frorn  whence  it  takes  its 
Name,  and  is  hardly  ever  cured  ; 
it  being  the  prefent  Falhion  rather 
to  let  it  alone  than  meddle  with  it, 
on  account  of  the  ill  Succefs  which 
has  hitherto  attended  the  Ufe  and 
Application  of  rough  irritating  Me¬ 
dicines,  which  always  caufe  it  to 
fpend  the  fafter,  efpecially  if  un¬ 
skilfully  employ’d. 

Canicidium  ;  Drelincourt ,  in  his 
anatomical  Experiments,  ufes  this 
Term  for  the  Difte&fon  of  Dogs, 
its  Etymology  importing  as  much/ 

Canine  Appetite ,  is  an  inordinate 
extravagant  Hunger,  to  the  Degree 
of  a  Difeafe,  fo  that  the  Perfon  be¬ 
comes  as  voracious  as  Dogs  ;  whence 
the  Name. 

Canini  Dentes ,  are  two  Teeth  in 
each  Jaw,  one  on  each  Side  the  In- 
cifores.  They  are  pretty  thick  and 
round,  and  end  in  a  lharp  Point. 
They  have  each  one  Root,  which  is 
longer  than  the  Roots  of  the  Indfo- 
res.  Their  proper  Ufe  is  to  pierce 
the  folid  Aliments;  becaufe  the 
Fore-  Teeth  are  not  only  apt  to  be 
^  pulled 
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pulled  outwards  by  the  things  we  fula  is  applied  to  many  Parts  or  the 
hold  and  break  with  them,  but  like-  Body,  having  any  Refemblance 


wife  becaufe  they  are  lels  fubjefl  to 
Blows  than  the  Molares  :  therefore 
above  two  Thirds  of  them  are  bu¬ 
ried  in  their  Alveoli ,  or  Sockets,  by 
which  their  Refinance  of  all  lateral 
PrefTures  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  Molares. 

Caninus  Mufculus ,  is  the  fame 
as  Elevator  Lcibii  fuperioris  ;  which 
fee. 

Canthus ,  is  the  Corner  of  the 
Eye :  The  internal  is  called  the 
greater,  and  the  external  the  leffer 
Canthus. 

Capillafnents ,*  are  thofe  fmall 
Threads  or  Hairs  which  grow  up 
in  the  middle  of  a  Flower,  and  are 
adorned  with  little  Herbs  at  the 
Top.  And, 

Capillary ,  or  capillacious  Plants , 
are  fuch  as  have  no  main  Stalk  or 
Stem,  but  grow  to  the  Ground,  as 
Hairs  on  the  Head  ;  and  which  bear 
their  Seed  in  little  Tufts  or  Protu¬ 
berances  on  the  Back-fide  of  their 
Leaves.  And, 

Capillary  Veffels ,  are  the  fmall 
Ramifications  of  the  Arteries  ;  fo 
called  from  Capillus,  a  little  Hair. 

Capi[iru?n ,  a  Bandage  for  the 
Head  ;  fo  called  by  Surgeons. 

Capital  Lees ,  are  the  hrong  Lees 
made  by  the  Soap-Boilers  from  Pot- 
Afhes  i  which  are  ufed  in  Surgery 
as  a  Cauftick,  and  to  make  the  La¬ 
pis  infernalis. 

Capital  Medicines ,  are  the  Venice- 
Treacle,  Mithridate,  LAc.  fo  called 
by  way  of  Pre-eminence ;  from  Ca¬ 
put,  Head,  or  Chief. 

Caprizans ,  is  by  Galen,  and  fome 
others  fince,  ufed  to  exprefs  an  In¬ 
equality  in  thePulfe,  when  it  leaps, 
and  as  it  were  dances,  in  uncertain 
Strokes  and  Periods. 

Capfa ,  ilriflly  fignifies  a  Bag,  or 
Pocket  3  whence  its  derivative  Cap- 


thereunto.  As,  i 

Capful  a  Atrihilaria,  called  alfo 
Penes  Succenturiati ,  and  Glandules 
Ren  ales.  See  Kidneys . 

Capful e  Cordis.  See  Pericardi¬ 
um. 

Capfula  communis,  is  a  Membrane 
arifing  from  the  Peritoneum,  and 
inclofing  both  the  Vena  Porta,  and 
Porus  Biliaris. 

‘  Cap  file  Seminales .  See  V cficule 
Seminales.  This  Term  is  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  Chirurgical  Inftrument 
for  making  Iffues,  which  is  de¬ 
fer  ibed  by  /Qquapendens,  and  Scul- 
tetus. 

Caput  Gallinaginis,  a  Wood¬ 
cock’s,  Snipe’s,  or  Cock’s-head  ;  is 
a  kind  of  Caruncle ,  or  fpongy  Bor¬ 
der,  at  the  Extremities,  or  Aper¬ 
tures  of  the  Veftcule  Seminales,  to 
prevent  the  Impetus  of  the  Seed 
from  being  fufheient  there  to  dilate 
the  Orifices  of  the  Vafa  Deferentia , 
but  when  affifted  by  the  Compref- 
fion  of  the  furrounding  Parts  in  Co¬ 
pulation. 

Caput  Mortuum,  dead  Head,  is 
the  Refiduum  after  Diftillation,  of 
any  kind  whatfoever  ;  or  Earth, 
when  all  the  other  Principles  are 
feparated  from  it. 

Caputpurgia,  is  a  Term  arbitrari¬ 
ly  made  ufe  of  by  fome  Writers  to 
exprefs  all  things  which  cleanfe  the 
Head,  by  fneezing,  or  any  other 
Means. 

Carabe,  is  the  fame  with  fome 
Authors  as  Amber. 

Carbuncle.  This  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Anthrax , 
which  fee ;  but  is  more  generally 
taken  for  that  particular  Boil, which 
appears  in  Peftilential  Fevers,  and 
is  a  red,  hard  Swelling  with  great 
Pain,  and  a  burning  Heat.  From 
its  Similitude  to  the  Colour  of  Fire 

like- 
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likewife,thisTerm  driftly  fignifying 
a  live  Coal,  is  fometimes  given  to 
a  precious  Stone  of  the  Ruby  kind. 

Carcinoma ,  from  }UtpKlP&’>  Can¬ 
cer,  and  vly.co,  depafco ,  to  feed  up¬ 
on  ;  is  a  particular  Ulcer,  called 
commonly  a  Cancer ,  which  is  very 
difficult  to  cure.  A  Diforder  like- 
wife  in  the  horny  Coat  of  the  Eye 
is  thus  called  by  fome  Writers. 

Cardia,  fignifies  both  the  Heart 
and  the  left  Orifice  of  the  Stomach, 
which  was  by  fome  of  the  Ancients 
fuppofed  to  have  an  uncommon 
Confent  therewith.  Hence  alfo 
things  v/hich  are  fuppofed  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  Heart  immediately  as 
Cordials,  are  called  Cardiacks. 

Cardialgia ,  the  Heart- burn,  a 
Pain  fuppofed  to  be  felt  in  the 
Heart,  but  more  properly  in  the 
Stomach,  and  fometimes  rifes  all 
along  from  thence  up  to  the  Oefo- 
phagus  ;  caufed  by  the  Acrimony  of 
lome  explofive  Matter  in  the  Sto* 
mach,  which  vellicates,  and  as  it 
were  burns  the  Fibres  which  it  paf- 
fes.  ’Tis  felt  mod:  frequently  when 
the  Stomach  is  fomewhat  empty, 
and  in  that  cafe  may  be  cured  by 
eating  and  drinking,  Qtherwife, 
the  Specific  for  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
Cualk,  Crabs-Eyes,  or  the  like  ter- 
redrial  Alkalies,  taken  in  a  large 
Dofe,  with  a  Glafs  of  Water  :  But 
the  moll  powerful  Remedy  for  it, 
feems  to  be  the  Powder  of  the  in¬ 
ward  Coat  of  a  Fowl’s  Gizzard 
cleanfed  and  dried. 

Cardo ,  a  Flinge  :  The  fecond 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck  is  fo  called, 
becaufe  the  Head  turns  upon  it. 
See  Epijlrophrsus . 

Caricous  Tumour,  called  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  is  a  Swelling 

refembling  the  Figure  of  a  Fig, 
fuch  as  are  frequently  the  Piles  ; 
from  C arica}  fignifying  a  Fig,  from. 


Caria,  a  Country  whence  they  are 
fometimes  brought. 

Caries ,  expreffes  that  Rottennefs 
which  is  peculiar  to  a  Bone. 
Whence, 

Carious ,  is  faid  of  a  foul  Bone, 
or  one  inclining  to  Rottennefs. 

Carina ,  ftridcly  fignifies  the  Keel 
of  a  Ship ;  and  from  a  Similitude  in 
Figure  fome  Anatomifts  call  the 
Spine  fo,  as  does  Malpighi  the  firft 
Rudiments  of  a  Chick  in  the  Egg. 

Carminative .  A  great  many  feern 
to  be  Strangers  to  this  Term,  as  it 
does  not  appear  to  carry  in  it  anv 
thing  expreffive  of  the  medicinal 
Efficacies  of  thofe  Simples  which 
pafs  under  its  Denomination.  This 
had  certainly  its  rife,  and  was  thus 
applied,  when  Medicine  was  too 
much  in  theHands  of  thofe  Jugglers 
who  for  want  of  a  true  Knowledge 
in  their  Profeffion,  brou  ght  Religion 
into  their  Party;  and  what  they 
were  ignorant  in  doing  by  rational 
Prefcription,  and  the  Ufe  cf  pro¬ 
per  Medicines,  they  pretended  to  do 
by  Invocations,  and  their  Intereft 
with  Heaven.  Which  Cant  being 
generally,  for  the  Surprize  Sake, 
couched  in  fome  fhort  Verfes,  the 
Word  Carmen ,  which  fignifies  a 
Verfe,  was  alfo  made  to  mean  an 
Inchantment ;  which  as  it  was  a  ve¬ 
ry  good  Covert  for  their  Ignorance 
as  well  as  their  Knavery,  was  fre¬ 
quently  made  ufe  of  to  fatisfy  the 
People  of  the  Operation  of  a  Me¬ 
dicine  they  could  not  account  for. 
And  as  the  Medicines  now  under  this 
Name  are  of  a  quick  Efficacy,  and 
the  Confequences  thereof  in  many 
Indances  great  and  furprizing  ;  the 
moll  violent  Pains  fometimes  ari- 
fing  from  pent  up  Wind,  which  im¬ 
mediately  ceafe  upon  its  Difperfion  : 
for  thefe  Reafons,  fuch  Medicines  as 
give  Relief  in  this  Cafe,  are  more 
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particularly  termed  carminative,  as 
if  they  cured  by  Inchantment;  the 
Complaint  removed  by  them  being 
fo  {udden,  that  the  ordinary  Means 
done,  or  the  Operation  of  a  natural 
Caufe,  are  not  well  imagined  to 
take  Place  fo  foon.  But  how  thefe 
do  this,  is  eafy  to  imagine,  when 
we  con  fid  er  that  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Body  are  perfpirable,  and  that  the 
perfpirable  Matter  may  lodge  fome- 
times  in  the  Valves  of  the  Bowels, 
and  Interfaces  of  all  Parts,  and 
that  whatfoever  will  .ratify  and  ren¬ 
der  thinner  fuch  Colleftions  of  Va¬ 
pours  will  conduce  to  their  utter 
Difcharge  out* of  the  Body ;  F or  all 
thofe  things  under  this  Denomina¬ 
tion  are  warm,  and  confift  of  very 
light  fubtile  Parts,  whereby  they 
farify  fuch  Flatulencies,  and  fo  faci¬ 
litate  their  Expulfion. 

C armada^  is  ufed  fometimes  by 
Fallopius  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Ca¬ 
runcle  ;  which  fee. 

Carnivorous ,  by  the  Greeks  called 
Sarcophagi  ;  is  ufed  to  difanguilh 
thofe  Animals  that  live  on  Flefh  ; 
theWord  almoft  importing  fomuch. 

Caro ,  Flefh,  is  ftridtly  fuch  Parts 
of  the  Body  where  the  Blood-Vef- 
fels  are  fo  fmall  as  to  retain  enough 
to  preferve  their  Colour  red  \  out 
home  Anatomifts  make  very  per¬ 
plexed  and  ufelefs  Difanflions  un¬ 
der  this  Term  :  for  all  the  Body  be¬ 
ing  a  Congeries  of  Canals  and  Flu¬ 
ids,  no  Part  more  than  another  can 
be  laid  to  be  permanent  or  flefhy, 
but  in  this  Limitation. 

Caroli ,  fome  Writers  in  Surgery 
thus  call  little  Venereal  Excrefcen- 
cies  in  the  Privy  Parts. 

Carotides ,  are  cvvo  Arteries  which 
arife  out  of  the  afcending  T runk  of 
the  Aorta ,  near  where  the  fubcla- 
vian  Arteries  arife  ;  and  as  they  af- 
cend  on  each  Side  the  Afpera  Arte- 
ria3  give  fome  Branches  to  the 


Trachea,  Larynx ,  Glandida  Thy¬ 
roid  es  ;  and  then  they  fend  out  four 
confiderable  Springs  to  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Os  Hyoides  and  Pharynx ,  to 
the  Mylohyoides  and  Digojirici,  to 
the  lower  Jaw  of  the  Temples,  and 
to  the  Mufcles  of  the  hind-part  of 
the  Neck,  and  Skin  of  the  Head. 
Then  they  pafs  thro’  the  Canal  in 
the  Os  Petrofum,  give  fome  Branches 
to  the  Dura  Mater ,  join  with  the 
Cervicalis ,  detach  fome  Sprigs  to 
the  Glandula  Pituitaria ,  Rete  Mira- 
hile,  and  P lexus  Choroides  ;  and  then 
running  thro'  all  the  Circumvolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Cerebellum ,  lofe  their 
Capillary  Branches  in  the  cortical 
Subftance.  They  have  by  fome 
been  titled  Arteries  Sopor  art  e£y  on 
a  Conjedlure  that  they  were  the  Seat 
of  Sleep. 

Carpus ?  the  Wrilb  It  is  made 
up  of  eight  little  Bones  of  different 
Figures  and  Thicknefs.  They  are 
placed  in  two  Ranks,  four  in.  each 
Rank.  The  firft  Pvank  is  articula¬ 
ted  with  the  Radius  :  the  fecond 
with  the  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus. 
The  laffc  little  Bone  of  the  firlt 
Branch  lies  not  at  the  Side  of  the 
third,  which  anlwers  to  the  Bone  of 
the  Metacarpus  of  the  little  Finger, 
as  all  the  reft  do  by  one  another, 
but  it  lies  upon  it :  They  are  ftrong- 
ly  tied  together  by  the  Ligaments 
which  come  from  the  Radius ,  and 
by  the  annulary  Ligament,  thro’ 
which  the  Tendons  which  move 
the  Fingers  pafs.  Altho’  this  Liga¬ 
ment  be  thought  but  one,  yet  it 
gives  a  particular  Cafe  to  everyTen- 
don  which  paffes  thro1  it. 

Cartilago,  is  a  fmooth  and  folid 
Body,  fofter  than  a  Bone,  but  har¬ 
der  than  a  Ligament.  In  it  there 
are  no  Cavities,  or  Cells  for  con¬ 
taining  of  Marrow,  nor  is  it  co¬ 
vered  over  with  any  Membrane  to 
make  it  fenfible.  as  the  Bones  are. 

The 
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The  Cartilages  have  a  natural  Elaf- 
ticity,  by  which  if  they  are  forced 
from  their  natural  Figure  or  Situa¬ 
tion,  they  return  to  it  of  themfelves, 
as  foon  as  that  Force  is  taken  away. 
They  are  chiefly  in  thofe  Places 
where  a  fmall  and  eafy  Motion  is 
required,  as  in  the  Ears,  Nofe, 
Larynx ,  Trachea,  and  Sternum  ; 
and  their  natural  Elallicity  ferves 
ir.flead  of  Antagonift  Mufcles. 
They  cover  alfo  all  the  Ends  of 
the  Bones,  which  are  joined  toge¬ 
ther  for  Motion,  becaufe  they  are 
fmoother  than  the  Bones,  which 
s  are  without  Senfe  ;  and  by  being 
1  fofter  than  the  Bones,  the  Attrition 
1  which  is  made  by  the  Motion  of 
1  the  Joints,  is  the  more  eafily  guar- 
>  ded  againffi 

Cartilago  Enjiformis ,  and  alfo 
t  called  Xipboides,  from  Enjis , 

;  a  Sword,  and  sldV,  Forma,  Shape; 

\  is  the  Tip  or  Extremity  of  the  Ster- 
t  num,  which  is  broad  at  its  upper 
i  End,  and  narrower  towards  the 
Extremity,  where  it  is  fometimes  a 
1  little  forked,  and  bends  downwards, 
jj  fo  as  to  hurt  the  Stomach,  and 
x  caufe  Vomiting.  See  Sternum. 

Cartilago  innominata,  fo  called 
:l  by  Galen,  is  the  fame  as  the  Mo- 
I  derns  call  Annularis,  cr  Cricoides, 

I  which  is  the  fecond  Cartilage  of 
:i  the  Larynx,  and  according  to  Bar- 
j|  tholine,  is  the  Bafis  of  all  the  other. 

Cartilago  Scutiformis ,  lo  called 
1:  from  its  Refemblance  to  a  Helmet 
1  in  Shape,  is  that  Cartilage  whofe 
I  Prominence  is  difcernable,  external¬ 
ly  in  the  Throat ;  and  by  fome  cal- 
I  led  Pomum  Adami,  from  a  Conceit 
0  of  its  leaving  a  Mark  of  the  divine 
|  Wrath  upon  Adam's  TranfgrefTion. 

Caruncle,  is  either  preternatural, 
i;  as  thofe  little  Excrefcences  in  the 
f  urinary  Paffages,  in  Veneral  Cafes 
'  efpecially  ;  or  natural,  as  the 

Qarunculce  Myrtyfor?nes3  from 


their  refemblance  of  Myrtle-  berries, 
fo  called  ;  as  alfo  Gland  das  Myrti- 
formes.  They  are  made  by  the 
Rupture  of  the  Hymen  in  the  firft 
Copulation,  which  contfadting  in, 
feveral  Places,  forms  thofe  Carun¬ 
cles  or  Glands. 

Car  unculm  Lachrymales,  PunSla 
Lachrymalia ,  and  Glandulm  Lachry¬ 
males  :  all  concur  in  the  fame  Offi¬ 
ces,  and  will  hardly  admit  of  a 
feparate  Defcription  ;  thus  diiiin- 
guifh’d  from  Lachrymm,  Tears.  On 
the  back- fide  of  the  Adnata  Tunica 
of  the  Eye,  upon  the  upper  Part  cf 
the  Globe,  is  the  Glandula  Lachry - 
malis,  pretty  large,  divided  into  fe¬ 
veral  Lobes,  each  of  which  fends 
out  an  excretory  Channel,  which 
opens  in  the  Fore-Bde  of  this  Mem, 
brane,  where  it  covers  the  upper 
Lid.  This  Gland  feparates  the  Mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Tears,  which  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  Motion  of  this  Lid  moiiten 
the  Cornea,  which  otherwife  would 
dry  and  wrinkle  by  the  continual 
Adtion  of  the  external  Air.  The 
Edge  of  the  Eye- lid  being  of  an 
equal  Convexity  with  the  Ball  of 
the  Eye,  which  they  touch,  as  the 
Tears  fall  off  from  the  Cornea ,  they 
are  ftopt  by  the  Edge  of  the  under 
Eye-lid,  along  which  they  run  till 
they  fall  into  two  fmall  Holes  in 
the  great  Canthus ,  one  in  each  Lid. 
Thefe  Holes  are  called  Fund  a  La¬ 
chrymalia  :  And  thefe  lead  to  a 
fmall  membranous  Bag,  which  is 
fituated  in  this  Corner  upon  the  Os 
Lachrymale :  from  the  Bottom  of 
which  goes  a  fmall  Pipe,  which 
pierces  this  Bone  into  the  Nole, 
and  opens  under  the  upper  Lamina 
of  the  Os  Spongiofum.  It  moiltens 
the  inner  Membrane  of  the  Noiirils 
by  the  Humour  of  the  lachrymal 
Glands,  which  runs  from  off  the 
Globe  into  them.  Sometimes  the 
Acrimony  of  this  Humour  caufeth 
F  3  freeing 
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•freezing,  which  may  be  Kindred  by 
prefling  the  Angie  of  the  Eye  to 
Hop  its  flowing.  .  Now  between 
thefe  two  Rundla  there  is  a  Caruncle 
which  ferves  to  keep  them  open 
when  the  Eyes  are  {hut,  and  this  by 
fome  is  ignorcntly  called  the  Glan- 
dula  Lachrymalis. 

Caruncula ?  Papillares ,  are  thofe 
little  protuberances  on  the  Inflde  of 
the  Pelvis  of  the  Kidnies,  made  by 
the  Extremities  of  the  Tubes,  which 
bring  the  Serum  from  the  Glands  in 
the  exterior  Parts  to  the  Pelvis , 

Cartes,  is  a  fleepy  Difeafe,  more 
aggravated  than  a  Lethargy,  but  not 
fo  bad  as  an  Apoplexy ,  according  to 
fome  Writers ;  but  fuch  minute 
Sub-divifions  of  the  fame  thing  are 
now  much  in  Difufe. 

Caffamunair,  an  aromatick  Ve¬ 
getable  5  being  a  Species  of  Galan- 
gal  brought  from  the  Eaft,  and 
hiehly  valued  as  a  nervous  and  fto- 
kiachic  Simple. 

Cajlration,  is  taking  away  the 
Teflicles  of  any  Creature  ;  called 
alfo  Gelding . 

Catagmatic ,  expreffes  any  thing 
of  Ufe  in  the  Cure  of  Erasures ;  and 
thus  an  Officinal  Plaifter  hath  ob¬ 
tained  the  Name  of  Emplajirum 
C  a  t  a  p  m  aticum . 

Catalepfis ,  a  lighter  Species  of  the 
Apoplexy  or  Epiiepfy  ;  which  fee. 

Catamenia ,  the  fame  as  Menfes. 
which  fee. 

Cataphora  is  much  the  fame  Dif¬ 
eafe  with  Coma  ;  which  fee. 

CataphraHica ,  is  a  particular  Ban¬ 
dage  for  the  Thro  !*,  of  which  Scul- 
tetus  gives  a  Figure  and  its  Ufe. 

Caiaplafm ,  is  a  topical  Form, 
known  bell  by  the  Name  of  a 


Poultice. 


Cataptojis ,  flgnifying  a  fudden 
and  unexpected  Prolaphon  of  the 
human  Body,  is  a  Symptom  in  the 
Apoplexy  or  Epiiepfy 

Qatar  uA,  from  con- 


f 'undo ,  to  confound  ;  becaufe  it  de¬ 
stroys  the  Sight.  It  begins  with  a 
SurFuflon  of  "the  Eye,  when  little 
Clouds,  Motes,  and  Flies  feem  to 
float  about  in  the  Air  ;  but  when 
confirmed,  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye  is 
either  wholly,  or  in  Part,  covered, 
and  (hut  up  with  a  little  thin  Skin, 
fo  that  the  Light  has  no  Admittance, 
There  is  a  great  Nicety  in  taking 
this  off ;  but,  I  know  not  by  whac 
Negled,  ’tis  altogether  given  over 
to  Empiricks  to  perform.  Some 
will  have  it  that  thefe  Reprefenta- 
tions  are  from  Corpufcles  floating  in 
the  aqueous Plumour;  others  afcribe 
them  to  the  Condenlation  or  Coa¬ 
gulation  of  the  aqueous  Humour  ; 
and  others  again  to  the  Thickning 
of  the  Cryftalline  Humour :  but 
Corpufcles  neither  in  the  aqueous  or 
cryftalline  Humour  can  be  perceiv’d 
on  the  Retina ;  nor  can  the  Adhefi- 
on  of  any  Thing  to  the  exterior 
Surface  of  the  Cornea  represent  any 
Image  upon  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye* 
For  fuch  is  the  Convexity  of  the 
Cornea ,  and  Pofition  of  the  Reti¬ 
na,  that  an  Obje&  mull;  be  placed 
at  a  greater  Diftance  from  the  Reti¬ 
na,  than  the  Cornea  is,  in  order 
that  its  Image  may  be  painted  upon 
the  Bottom  of  the  Eye ;  that  is, 
that  all  the  Rays  proceeding  from 
each  Point  of  a  viiible  Object  may 
converge  to  as  many  Points  on  the 
Retina  :  whence  there  is  no  Point 
in  a  viiible  Object,  from  which 
Rays  flowing  do  not,  or  at  leaft 
ought  not  to  touch  every  Point  in 
the  Cornea .  Therefore  unlefs  all 

the  Rays  emitted  from  each  Point  of 
an  Objeft  are  collected  in  one  Point 
of  the  Retina,  they  will  not  have  a 
fufficient  Force  to  represent  there 
the  diftintt  Appearances  of  Points, 
i.  e.  the  Image  of  theObjed.  But  it 
is  impoffible  this  fliould  be  effected 
according  to  the  Rules  of  Opticks, 
if  the  Object  be  too  near  the  Reti¬ 


na, 
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r.a,  or  not  removed  from  it  a  fuffi- 
cient  DiAance.  See  Ammrojis . 

Catarrh ,  from  Ketlctppid),  dejluo , 
is  a  Defluxion  of  a  (harp  Serum 
from  the  Glands  about  the  Head 
and  Throat,  generally  occafioned 
by  a  Diminution  of  infenfible  Per¬ 
foration,  commonly  called  a  Cold, 
wherein  what  fhould  pafs  by  the 
Skin,  ouzes  out  upon  thofe  Glands, 
and  occafions  Irritations,  Coughs, 
and  all  the  ufual  Symptoms.  The 
Caufes  are  whatfoever  accumulates 
too  great  a  Quantity  of  Serum  in 
the  Body;  whatfoever  hinders  the 
Difcharges  by  Urine,  and  the  Pores 
of  the  Skin,  too  much  liquifies  the 
Blood,  aftringes  the  Bowels,  or 
weakens  Digeflion  :  For  tho’  the 
Food  is  changed  into  a  fort  of  Fluid, 
notwithfianding  that  Digeflion  is 
weaken’d  yet  fince  its  Comminu¬ 
tion  is  not  great  enough  for  the 
Chyle,  which  is  made  of  it,  to 
compofe  with  the  Blood  an  homo¬ 
geneous  Fluid,  it  will  be  ealilyagain 
feparated  from  it  into  Parts  where 
its  Velocity  impreffed  from  the 
Heart  grows  languid,  that  is,  in  the 
Glands  fituate  about  the  Head 
which  are  numerous  enough  to  fe- 
parate  a  great  Quantity  of  Serum 
thro’  them.  And  indeed  from  what 
Caufe  foever  the  Serum  is  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  Veffels  beyond  its 
Quantity,  its  greatefl  Part  cannot 
but,  after  fome  Circulations,  lodge 
itfelf  about  the  Head  or  Brain;  be- 
caufe  that  is  furnifhed  with  the  lead 
Refiflances,  either  to  oppofe  it,  or 
throw  it  off  after  Lodgment.  And 
upon  that  Account  the  Brain  itfelf 
will  foon  be  in  Fault,  whenever  the 
Blood  or  other  Humours  are  fo. 
Some  have  wrote  very  largely  of 
this  Diftemper,  and  particularly 
Schneider ;  and  many  include  under 
it  all  kinds  of  Defluxions :  but  the 
moft  received  Diflin&ions  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  thefe  Verfes : 


Si  jluit  ad  PeHus,  dicaiur  llheuma 
Catarrhus, 

Ad  Fauces  Branchus,  ad  Nares  eft® 
Coryza. 

tho’  Hypocrates  enumerates  feven 
Species  of  Defluxions  under  this 
Appellation.  When  a  Fever  arifes 
with  thefe  Symptoms,  it  is  called 
Febris  catarrhalis  ;  and  Willis  gives 
an  Inflance  of  one  that  was  epi¬ 
demical  and  malignant,  de  Febr , 
Cap.  iy. 

Catajlafis,  frequently  ufed  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  to  exprefs  the  Conflitutions 
or  State  of  any  thing  ;  and  com- 
monly  applied  by  Galen  to  the  Sea- 
fons  of  the  Year. 

Cathcerefis ,  from  KnQctipitu,  abfu- 
mo,  to  wafte :  Hippocrates  uies  it  for 
fuch  a  Confumption  of  the  Body 
as  happens  without  any  manifeft  E- 
vacuation  ;  but  Scribonus  Largus , 
and  fome  others,  exprefs  by  it  fuch 
Lofs  as  arifes  from  Purging  or  the 
like. 

Cathartick ,  from  mQ&ipv,  purgo* 
to  purge  ;  is  a  Term  ufed  for  all 
purging  Medicines.  The  Vermicular 
or  Perijlaltick  Motion  of  the  Guts* 
is  fuch  as  continually  helps  on  their 
Contents,  from  the  Pylorus  down 
to  the  ReSluon.  Now  every  Irrita¬ 
tion  either  quickens  that  Motion  in 
its  natural  Order,  or  occafions  fome 
little  Inverfions  of  it.  In  both, 
what  but  llightly  adheres  to  the 
Coats  or  inner  Membranes  will  be 
loofened  and  fhook  off,  and  carried 
forward  with  their  Contents  ;  and 
they  will  alfo  be  more  agitated,  and 
thus  rendred  more  fluid.  By  this 
only  ’tis  manifefl,  how  a  Cathartic 
haftens  and  encreafes  the  Difcharges 
by  Stool ;  but  the  fame  manner  of 
Operation  alfo  carries  its  Effefts 
much  further,  in  proportion  to  the 
Force  of  the  Stimulus :  For  where 
it  is  great,  all  the  Appendages  of  the 
F  4  Bowel 
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Bowels,  and  even  all  the  Vifcera  in 
the  Abdomen ,  will  by  a  Content  of 
Parts,  be  pulled  or  twitched,  fo  as 
to  affedt  their  refpedtive  Juices  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  Inteftines 
themfelves  do  their  Contents.  The 
Confequence  of  which  muft  be5  that 
a  great  deal  will  be  drained  back  in¬ 
to  the  Inteftines,  and  made  a  Part 
of  what  they  difcharge.  And  when 
we  confider  the  vaft  Number  of 
Glands  in  the  Inteftines,  with  the 
Outlets  of  thofe  Vifcera  opening 
thereinto,  and  particularly  of  the 
Liver  and  Pancreas ;  it  will  be  no 
Wonder  that  vaft  Quantities,  efpe- 
cially  in  full  Qonftitutions,  may  be 
carried  off  by  one  Purge. 

As  for  thofe  Catharticks  which  are 
diftinguilhed  by  the  Names  of  Cho- 
lagogues ,  Hydragogues ,  Phlegma- 
gogues,  and  the  like,  upon  a  Suppo¬ 
sition  of  an  Eledive  Quality  therein, 
they  may  be  accounted  for  upon 
more  intelligible  Principles  ;  for 
when  the  Diicharges  by  Stool  dis¬ 
cover  an  Over-proportion  of  any 
particular  Humour,  it  is  to  be  lup- 
pofed  there  was  a  Redundance  of 
fuch  a  Humour,  whofe  Difcharge 
any  Irritation  would  occafion.  Thus 
in  Proportion  to  the  Proximity  of 
feme  Humours  in  the  inteftinal 
Tube,  and  the  Difpofition  of  the 
Railages  to  convey  them  that  Way, 
do  they  require  greater  or  leffer  V  i- 
b rations,  or  Shakes  of  the  Fibres 
from  a  Cathartick  to  fetch  them  out. 
For  this  Reafon  the  brisker  Cathar¬ 
ticks  which  vellicate  the  Membranes 
moft  of  all,  pump  out  as  it  were, 
from  all  the  Mefenterial  Glands,  and 
neighbouring  Parts,  their  Contents ; 
which  becauie  they  abound  fo  much 
withLymphaticks,  and  vifeid  watry 
Humours,  make  the  Difcharges  thin 
and  watry  :  thofe  which  ad  in 
fomewhat  a  lower  Degree,  yet  irri¬ 
gate  enough  to  deterge  and  draw  out 
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a  great  deal  of  mucous  and  vifeid 
Matter,  which  fometimes  by  Lodg¬ 
ment,  and  Want  of  due  Motion, 
changing  into  various  Colours,  oc- 
cafions  different  Names  of  Phlegm 
or  Choler.  As  the  former  there¬ 
fore  pafs  for  Hydragogues ,  fo  do  the 
latter  for  Purgers  of  Phlegm  and 
Choler. 

Upon  another  Account  befides 
that  of  a  Stimulus ,  does  a  Cathartick 
anfwer  its  Intention,  and  that  is  by 
fufing  the  Humours,  and  rendring 
them  more  fluid  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore  ;  whereby  they  are  better  fitted 
to  pafs  off  by  their  proper  Emunc- 
tories.  Thofe  which  confift  of  very 
fubtile  and  adive  Parts,  are  not  fo 
fenfible  in  the  larger  Paffages,  be- 
caufe  of  the  great  Quantities  of  Mat¬ 
ter  which  lay  too  great  a  Load  up¬ 
on  them,  and  make  them  unheed¬ 
ed  :  but  when  they  are  got  into  the 
Blood  in  any  confiderable  Number, 
they  divide  and  fufe  thofe  Cohefions 
which  obftrud,  or  move  heavily 
along  the  Capillaries,  and  fcour  the 
Glands ;  infomuch  that  every  Pulia¬ 
tion  throws  fomething  thro’  the  in- 
teftinal  Glands,  which  goes  away  by 
Stool,  that  the  refluent  Blood  had 
walked  away,  and  brought  back 

from  all  Parts  of  the  Bodvl  Of  this 

*  » 

kind  are  all  thofe  Catharticks  which 
are  laid  to  purge  the  Joints,  and  are 
preferibed  in  Rheumatifms,  and  ar- 
thritick  Pains,  as  the  Radix  furpe - 
thi9  and  all  the  Aloeticks.  And 
this  is  the  Reafon  why  Catharticks 
of  this  fort  are  fo  eafily  changed  in¬ 
to  the  moft  efficacious  Alteratives ; 
for  an  Alterative  is  a  Cathartick  in 
a  lower  Degree,  or  of  a  more  remifs 
Operation.  Whatfoever  brings  fuch 
ParticLs  to  a  fecretory  Orifice, 
which  are  fitted  for  its  Paffage, 
oftner,  either  by  accelerating  the 
Blood’s  Motion,  or  breaking  it  into 
more  Particles  of  that  particular  Size 

'  ?  and* 
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arid  Inclination,  will  increafe  that 
Secretion.  According  therefore  to 
'the  Difference  of  the  Parts  where 
fuch  Secretions  are  enlarged,  as  the 
Glands  of  the  Inteflines, Kidneys,  or 
Skin,  the  Medicines  which  are  the 
Inflruments  therein,  are  call’d  either 
Catharticks,  Diureticks,  or  Diapho- 
reticks. 

Catbereticks ,  are  Medicines  which 
ferve  to  take  off  the  fungioas  or  fu- 
perfluous  Flefh  that  is  apt  to  grow  up 
in  Wounds  or  Ulcers,  and  are  the 
fame  with  Caufdcks  and  Efcharo- 
ticks. 

Catheter ,  is  a  hollow  Inflrument, 
and  fomewhat  crooked,  to  thruft 
up  the  Yard  into  the  Bladder,  to  af- 
fill  in  bringing  away  Urine,  when 
the  Paffage  is  flopped  by  a  Stone  or 
(  Gravel ;  tho' feme  Writers  ufe  it  al- 
fo  for  Liniments  and  other  external 
Applications. 

Catholick ,  from  per ,  thro', 

and  oKoVy  totum ,  all ;  is  aferibed  to 
:  Medicines  that  are  fuppofed  to 
purge  all  Humours :  alfo  the  fame 
as  a  Panacea,  or  univerfal  Medicine : 
but  fuch  are  now  laughed  at  for 
Impofitions. 

Cava,  See  Vena  Cava, 

Caul,  See  Omentum. 

Caufus ,  is  a  Species  of  a  Fever 
1  attended  with  violent  Heat  and 
Refilefnefs.  See  Bellini  de  Fcbribus. 

Caufticks ,  from  ncttco,  uro,  to 
burn ;  are  fuch  things  as  by  their 

!  violent  Adlivity,  and  Heat  thence 
occafioned,  deftroy  the  Texture  of 
the  Part  to  which  they  are  applied  ; 
l  and  eat  it  away,  as  we  commonly 
exprefs  it,  or  burn  it  into  an  Efchar, 
which  they  do  by  the  extreme  Mi- 
nutenefs,  Afperity,  and  Quantity 
of  Motion,  that  like  thofe  of  Fire 
itfelf  tear  afunder  all  Obllacles, 
deftroy  the  Texture  of  the  Solids 
themfelves,  and  change  what  they 
are  applied  to,  into  a  Subfiance  like 


burnt  Flefh  ;  which  in  a  little  time 
with  detergent  Dreffing,  falls  quite 
off,  and  leaves  a  Vaduity  in  the  Sub- 
fiance  of  the  Part.  Thefe  are  of  ufe 
generally  in  Abceffes  and  Impoflhu- 
mations,  to  eat  thro’  to  the  fuppura- 
ted  Matter,  and  give  it  vent;  and  alfo 
to  make  Iffues  in  Parts  where  cut¬ 
ting  is  difficult  or  inconvenient. 

Cautery ,  from  the  fame  Etymo¬ 
logy  as  the  foregoing,  is  either  ac¬ 
tual  or  potential ;  the  firll  is  burn¬ 
ing  by  a  hot  Iron,  and  the  latter 
with  Cauflick Medicines.  Theadlu- 
al  Cautery  is  generally  ufed  to  flop 
Mortification,  by  burning  of  the 
dead  Parts  to  the  quick ;  or  to  flop 
the  Effufion  of  Blood,  by  fearing  up 
the  Veffels. 

Celerity .  See  Velocity. 

Celiack  Artery  and  Vein.  See 
Artery  and  V ein. 

Cells y  are  little  Bags  or  Bladders, 
where  Fluids,  or  Matter  of  different 
Sorts  are  lodged ;  common  both  to 
Animals  and  Plants. 

Celia  Vurr.ica.  See  Brain ,  and 
Pinealis  Glandula. 

Cellule  Adipofar,  the  fame  as  Adi- 
pofi  DuSlus  ;  which  fee. 

Center ,  is  the  Middle  of  any  Bo¬ 
dy,  or  that  Point  which  is  every 
way,  or  as  near  as  poffible  equi- 
diflant  from  its  Surface. 

Center  of  Gravity  of  any  Body, 
is  a  Point  on  which  that  Body  being 
fupported,  or  from  it  fuppended,  all 
its  Parts  will  be  in  an  Equilibrium 
to  one  another.  Thus  the  Center 
of  Gravity  of  the  human  Body  ex¬ 
tended  at  Length,  is  by  Bore  Hi  de 
motu  Animaliumy  placed  between 
the  Nates  and  Pubes ,  which  is  fup¬ 
pofed  very  convenient  for  the  Adi 
of  Generation. 

Center ,  co?nmon  of  the  Gravity 
of  two  Bodies ,  is  a  Point  in  a  right 
Line  connedling  their  Centers,  and 
fo  pofi  ted  in  that  Line,  that  their 

Diff 
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Diflances  from  it  fhall  be  recipro¬ 
cally  as  the  Weight  of  thofe  Bo¬ 
dies  ;  and  if  another  Body  is  placed 
in  the  fame  right  Line,  fo  that  its 
Diftance  from  any  Point  in  it  be  re¬ 
ciprocally  as  the  Weight  of  both 
the  former  Bodies  taken  together, 
that  Point  lhall  be  the  common 
Center  of  Gravity  of  all  three. 

Center  of  Motion  of  a  Body ,  is  that 
Point  about  which  a  Body  moves 
when  faftened  any  wa y  to  it,  or 
made  to  revolve  round  it. 

Center  of  O filiation,  is  that  Point 
in  a  compound  Pendulum,  where, 
if  its  whole  Weight  were  faften’d, 
it  would  ftill  bfcillate  or  perform  its 
Swings  in  the  fame  time  as  before  i 
and  confequently  it  muft  be  diflant 
from  the  Point  of  Sufpenfion  by  the 
length  of  a  fimple  Pendulum,  whofe 
Gfcillations  are  fynchronal  with 
thofe  of  the  Compound. 

Center  of  Per  cuff  on,  is  that  Point 
in  any  Body  wherein  the  Force  of  a 
Stroke  made  with  it  is  the  greateft. 

Central  Forces:  this  is  a  general  Ap¬ 
pellation  for  the  two  grand  Species, 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  Forces. 

Centrifugal  Force,  from  Centrum, 
a  Center,  and  fugo,  to  fly  ;  is  that 
Force  by  which  all  Bodies  moving 
round  any  other  Body  in  a  Circle 
or  an  Ellipfis,  do  endeavour  to  fly 
off  from  the  Axis  of  their  Motion  in 
a  Tangent  to  the  Periphery  of  it. 
And  this  Force  is  always  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  Circumference  pf  the 
Curve,  in  which  the  revolving  Bo¬ 
dy  is  carried  round.  The  centrifu¬ 
gal  Force  to  the  centripetal,  is  as 
the  Square  of  the  Arch  which  a  Bo¬ 
dy  defcribes  in  a  given  T ime,  di¬ 
vided  by  the  Diameter,  to  the  Space 
thro’  which  any  heavy  Body  moves 
in  falling  from  a  Place  where  it  was 
at  reft  in  the  fame  time.  If  any 
Body  fwim  in  a  Medium  heavier 
than  itfelf,  the  centrifugal  Force  is 


then  the  Difference  between  the  fpe- 
cifick  Weight  of  the  Medium  and 
the  floating  Body. 

Centripetal  Force ,  from  Centrmn , 
a  Center,  and  peto,  to  feek  ;  is  that 
Force  by  which  any  Body  moving 
round  another  is  drawn  or  tends  to¬ 
wards  the  Center  of  its  Orbit,  and 
is  much  the  fame  with  abfolute  Gra¬ 
vity  ;  which  fee.  [f  a  Body  being 
fpecifkally  heavier  than  any  Me¬ 
dium,  finks  in  it,  the  Excefs  of  that 
Body’s  Gravity  above  the  Gravity 
of  the  Medium,  is  the  centripetal 
Force  of  the  Body  downwards. 

Centrum,  and  Centration ,  are 
Terms  ufed  by  Paracel fus  and  fome 
of  his  Followers,  to  exprefs  the 
Principle,  Root,  or  Foundation  of 
any  thing  :  as  God  to  be  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Univerfe,  the  Heart  the 
Center  of  Life,  the  Brain  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Spirits,  &c. 

Cepbfirgia,  and  Cephalalgia,  from 
Ki Qcthhf  Caput,  the  Head,  and  &A- 
yico,  doleo ,  to  ache  ;  is  a  Pain  in 
the  Head  from  what  Caufe  foever. 
•See  Pain. 

Cephalicks ,  from  the  fame  Deriva¬ 
tion  ;  are  all  thofe  Medicines  which 
are  good  for  Diftempers  of  the. 
Head.  ' 

Cepbalick  Vein,  creeps  along  the 
Arm  between  the  Skin  and  the  Muff 
cles,  and  divides  into  two  Branches. 
The  external  goes  down  to  the 
Wrift,  where  it  joins  the  Bafilica, 
and  turns  up  to  the  Back  of  the 
Head  ;  the  internal  Branch,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  Sprig  of  the  Bafilica,. 
makes  the  Mediana.  The  Ancients 
ufed  to  open  this  Vein  in  Diforders 
of  the  Head  :  for  which  Reafon  it 
bears  this  Name  :  but  a  better  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Blood’s  Circu¬ 
lation,  informs  us  that  there  is  no 
Ground  for  fuch  a  Notion. 

Cephaloides,  is  a  Term  given  by 
Qroliusi  and  fome  others,  who  aff 
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cribed  Virtues  to  Plants  from  their 
Signatures,  to  thofe  which  had  any 
Refemblance  to  a  Head,  the  Term 
importing  fo  much  ;  as  the  Poppy, 
Piony,  and  the  like. 

Ceration ,  is  a  Term  ufed  by  fome 
|  Chymids  in  various  Senfes.  Ru- 
landus  explains  it  from  Geber  to  be 
the  foftening  a  hard  Subdance  into 
a  waxy  Confidence ;  but  J ohnfon 
and  fome  others  exprefs  by  it  the 
i  fame  as  Incorporation,  or  Mix- 
r  ture. 

Cerate ,  from  Cera ,  Wax,  is  a 
j  Medicine  made  of  Wax,  which  with 
|  Oil  or  fome  fofter  Subdance,  makes 
j  a  Confidence  thinner  than  a  Plaif- 
i  ter. 

Ceretagloffus ,  from  Cornu , 

I  a  Plorn,  and  yhcoasct,  Lingua ?  the 
j  Tongue,  its  Shape  being  like  a 
|  Plorn  ;  is  aMufclethat  arifes  broad 
|  and  flefhy,  from  the  Sides  of  the 
I  Os  Hyoides,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Root  of  the  Tongue,  which  it  pulls 
]  diredtly  into  the  Mouth. 

Ceratorides  :  feme  Anatomids 

I  thus  call  the  Tunica  Cornea  of  the 
Eye;  which  fee. 

Cerebella  Urinct  ;  Paracelfus  thus 
didinguifhes  a  Urine  which  is  whi- 
i  tifh,  of  the  Colour  of  the  Brain,  and 
i  from  whence  he  pretended  to  judge 
concerning  fome  of  its  Didempers. 
Cerebellum ,  is  compofed  of  aCor- 
|  tical  and  Medullary  Subdance,  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Head. 
Its  Superficies  is  full  of  draight  Fold¬ 
ings,  which  refemble  the  Segments 
of  Circles,  or  the  Edges  ol  Plates 
laid  on  one  another ;  and  thefe  are 
larged  in  its  Middle,  and  grow  lefs 
as  they  approach  its  fore  and  hind 
Part,  where  they  feem  to  refemble 
two  Worms,  therefore  called  Pro- 
cejffus  Vev?ni formes.  The  Medullary 
Subdance  makes  three  Procedes  up¬ 
on  each  Side  of  the  Medullary  Oblon¬ 
gata.  Its  great  Ufe  is  to  feparate 


the  nervous  Fluid,  called  animal 
Spirits,  from  the  Blood. 

Cerehrumy  is  of  a  round  Figure, 
and  divided  by  the  fil'd  Procefs  of 
the  Dura  Mater ,  into  the  right  and 
left  Side.  Its  external  Surface  re- 
fembles  the  Circumvolutions  of  the 
fmall  Guts,  and  in  the  Middle  of 
each  Circumvolution  is  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Medullary  Subdance,  fo 
that  the  Cortical  Part  is  always  on 
the  Outfide  ;  which  Malpighi  fays 
is  nothing  but  a  Heap  of  little  oval 
Glands,  which  receive  the  Capillary 
Branches  of  the  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries  which  belong  to  the  Brain,  and 
which  fend  out  an  indnite  Number 
of  Fibres,  which  all  together  make 
up  the  Medullary  Subdance ;  and 
pading  out  of  the  Cranium ,  forms 
the  Nerves  and  Medulla  Spinalis 
contained  in  the  V ertebr^s  :  and 
hence  the  nervous  Juice  is  derived 
into  the  Nerves  and  Fibres  of  the 
whole  Body,  by  the  Corpus  Callo- 
fum,  and  Medulla  Oblongata .  See 
Brain. 

Ceref action,  ufed  by  the  Chymids 
as  Ceration  ;  which  fee. 

Cerelatum ,  ufed  by  fome  antient 
Authors  for  a  Compofition  of  Wax 
and  Oil,  and  by  others,  as  Rotfin- 
kius ,  for  an  Oil  made  from  Wax. 

Ceroma ,  was  ufed  by  the  antient 
Phydcians  for  an  Unguent  or  Ce¬ 
rate,  tho1  originally  it  leems  to  have 
been  given  to  a  particular  Compc- 
fition  which  the  Wredlers  ufed  in 
their  Exercifes  ;  whence  Juvenal 
calls  one  fo  anointed  Leromaticus, 
Sat.  3 .  - 

Cervix ,  the  hinder  Part  of  the 
Neck,  as  the  fore  Part  is  called  CoU 
lum. 

Cervix  Uteri ,  is  the  Neck  of  the 
W  omb. 

Cerumen ,  is  the  Wax  or  Excre¬ 
ment  of  the  Ear,  to  Which  Schroder 
and  fome  other  Writers  aferibe 
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veVy  ftrange  Virtues  as  a  Medi- 
cine. 

Cerufe,  is  a  Preparation  of  Lead 
with  Vinegar,  which  is  of  a  white 
Colour,  whence  many  other  Things 
refembling  it  in  that  Particular,  are 
by  Chymifts  call’d  Cerufe ,  as  the 
Cerufe  of  Antimony,  and  the  like. 
Paracelfus  alfo  applies  it  to  a  white 
Urine,  which  he  calls  Cerujfea  Uri- 
na,  and  fays  it  is  a  Sign  of  Death, 
or  of  a  foul  obftrudled  Liver. 

Chalcytis ,  is  fomething  metalline 
growing  in  the  Veins  of  Brafs,  or 
a  kind  of  Mineral  Vitriol ;  but  the 
Shops  generally  fubftitute  in  its 
room  burnt  Vitriol,  or  the  Caput 
unortuum  of  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

Chaomantia  Signa,  fo  P  avacelfus 
calls  thofe  Prognofticks  that  are  ta¬ 
ken  from  Obfervations  of  the  Air  ; 
and  the  Skill  of  doing  this,  the  fame 
Author,  who  hath  introduced  many 
ftrange  Terms  into  Medicine,  calls 

Chaomantia. 

Chaos,  is  ufed  for  the  original 
Matter  of  the  Univerfe  before  it  was 
brought  into  Form,  and  from  thence 
for  Things  in  Confufion. 

ChartaEmporetica,  is  Paper  made 
ftoft  and  porous,  fuch  as  is  ufed  to 
filter  with. 

Chaicanthum,  is  Vitriol  calcined 
red. 

Cbarafters,  ufed  ip  Medicine. 

£  Antimony. 
ff  Aqua  Fortis. 

JR  Aqua  Regia. 

NB  Balneum  Mariae. 

Calx  Viva. 

©  Caput  Mortuum 
O  Copper. 

0  Common  Salt. 

Diftilk 

O  Gold, 
c  C  Harts-Horn. 
c  C  C  Harts-Horn  caicinfd* 
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¥  Jupiter,  Tin. 
7?  Lead. 

5  Mercury, 
gn- -  Sublimate, 


•i 


V  ^^^Precipitate, 

Nitre. 

Sal  Armoniac. 

■4^  Sulphur. 

f>r  Spirit  of  Wine. 

\  or  S.  V.  R.  Spirit  of  Win© 
redlified. 

©  Silver. 

^  Tartar. 

©  Vitriol. 

jL  A  Pound,  or  a  Pint. 

5  An  Ounce. 

3  A  Drachm, 
gr.  Grains, 
fs.  Half  any  thing. 

Cong.  A  Gallon.  ..4 

Cochl.  A  Spoonful, 

M.  A  Handful. 

P.  A  Pugil. 

P.  JE.  Equal  Quantities. 

S.  A.  According  to  Art. 
q.  f.  A  fuflicient  Quantity. 


N.  B. 

5  i.  contains  3  viii. 

3  i.  3  ib. 

31.  gr.  xx. 

Cong,  i,  tb  viii. 

Cochl.  i.  is  about  5  fs.  and 

A  Pugil  is  the  eighth  Part  of  a 
Handful. 

Some  Authors  ufe  others,  but 
they  are  more  out  of  AfFedation 
than  for  any  real  Service,  and  there¬ 
fore  juftly  negledted  by  late  Wri¬ 
ters;  and  even  many  of  thefe  are 
now  feldom  ufed.  Some  Enthu- 
fiaftick  Authors  alfo  fpeak  of  parti¬ 
cular  Charadters  for  driving  away 
Difeafes,  as  by  Charms.  See  Ah- 
hreviations. 
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Chemofis ,  is  that  Diforder  of  the 
Eyes,  wherein  their  White  hangs 
over  the  Black ,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  Handing  fo  far  above  it,  as 
!  feems  to  leave  a  confiderable  Space 
:  between  the  two. 

Chieri ,  or  Keyri,  is  now  ufed  for 
j  the  Lucoium  lutcum ,  the  Wall- Flo  w- 

Ier  ;  but  Chymifts  formerly  expref- 
fed  by  it  a  great  many  different 
things  not  worth  Recital  here,  be- 
3  caufe  now  rejected. 

I  China,  is  an  Officinal  Root  fo 
called  from  the  Country  whence 
it  is  brought ;  but  China  China ,  or 
Quinquina,  is  alfo  a  Name  for 
what  is  now  chiefly  known  amongft 
us  for  the  Cortex  P eruvianus,  or 
Jefuits  Bark. 

Chiromancy ,  is  the  Art  of  Fore¬ 
telling  what  will  happen  to  Perfons 

I  from  the  Lines  of  their  Hands,  but 
this  hath  been  long  reje&ed  as  ridi¬ 
culous. 

Chiraga,  from  Manus,  a 

Hand,  and  dy  pivot),  capio,  to  take  ; 
is  the  Gout  in  the  Hands. 

Chirurgerv ,  from  %z\l>,  Manus,  a 
Hand,  and  ] fyyoy.  Opus,  Work,  is 
the  Art  of  a  Chirurgeon,  fo  called 

!from  its  great  Dependance  upon 
manual  Operation,  and  a  peculiar 
Dexterity  therein  ;  though  CuHom 
’I  has  fhortened  this  in  the  ufual  Way 

!of  fpeaking,  to  Surgery  ;  and  Chi¬ 
rurgeon,  from  the  fame  Etymolo- 
:]  gy,  to  Surgeon.  Some  Inftitution- 
Writers  divide  this  Art  into  feveral 
diilindl  Branches,  but  fuch  are  not 
worth  Notice. 

Chives,  is  a  Term  in  Botany,  by 
r  which  Mr.  Ray  expreffies  the  Latin 

I  apices',  but  Dr.  Grevo  calls  the  Sta¬ 
mina,  on  which  the  Apices  are  fix¬ 
ed,  the  Chives, 

Chlorofis,  from  yKcoej-^co ,  to  look 
green  ;  is  that  Diitemper  in  young 
Women  which  is  called  the  Green- 
Sicknefs,  becaufe  they  are  generally 


of  a  wan  fallow  Complexion,  ft 
arifes  from  a  cold  heavy  Blood,  that 
becomes  fo  from  the  Veffels  being 
too  much  crouded  with  it,  and  want 
of  Motion  enough  to  keep  it  duly 
fluid  :  and  therefore  Evacuation  and 
Exercife  are  neceffiary  to  its  Remedy » 
See  Dr.  Friend's  Emmenologia. 

Choledochus,  from  yohY),  Bills , 
the  Bile,  and  JliyopLeci,  recipio ,  to 
receive  or  contain  ;  is  a  common 
Epithet  for  the  Gall-bladder,  the 
fame  with  the  Dudius  hiliarius  com¬ 
munis.  See  Jecur . 

Cholick ,  feems  Hriflly  and  origi¬ 
nally  to  exprefs  only  a  Diforder  of 
the  Colon ;  but  Cuftom  has  appro¬ 
priated  it  to  fignify  any  Diforder 
of  the  Stomach  or  Bowels  in  gene¬ 
ral  that  is  attended  with  Pain.  And 
under  this  loofe  Acceptation,  may 
conveniently  enough  be  made  thele 
four  remarkable  Divifions.  i.  A 
bilous  Cholick,  which  is  from  an 
Abundance  of  Acrimony  or  Choler, 
that  irritates  the  Bowels  fo  as  to 
occafion  continual  Gripes,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  with  a  Loofenefs ;  and  this 
is  beffimanaged  with  Lenitives  and 
Emollients,  which  by  degrees  purge 
off  and  foften  the  offending  Hu¬ 
mours.  2.  A  flatulent  Cholick, 
which  is  Pain  in  the  Bowels  from 
Flatus's  and  Wind  pent  up  therein, 
which  diftends  them  into  unequal 
and  unnatural  Capacities  ;  and  this 
is  managed  with  Carminatives  and 
moderate  Openers.  3.  An  hyfleri- 
cal  Cholick,  which  arifes  from  DiF 
orders  of  the  Womb,  and  is  com¬ 
municated  by  the  Confent  of  Parts 
to  the  Bowels,  and  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  ordinary  HyHericks.  And, 
4.  A  nervous  Cholick,  which  is 
from  Convulfive  Spalms  and  Con¬ 
tortions  of  the  Guts  themfelves  from 
fome  D borders  of  the  Spirits,  or 
nervous  Fluid,  in  their  component 
F ibres ;  whereby  their  Capacities  are 
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in  many  Places  ftraightned,  and 
fometimes  fo  as  to  occafion  obfti- 
nate  Obftru&ions :  this  is  beft  reme¬ 
died  by  brisk  Catharticks,  joined 
with  Opiates,  and  emollient  Diluters 
in  Plenty  at  the  fame  Time.  There 
is  alfo  a  Species  of  this  Diftemper 
which  is  commonly  called  theStone- 
Cholick  ;  which  is  alfo  like  the  Hy- 
iterical,  by  Confent  of  Parts  from 
the  Irritation  of  the  Stone  or  Gra¬ 
vel  in  the  Bladder  or  Kidneys :  And 
this  is  molt  commonly  to  be  treated 
by  Nephriticks  and  oily  Diuredcks, 
and  is  greatly  aflifted  with  the  car¬ 
minative  Turpentine  Clyfters. 

Cbologogues,  from  yoKvt, 

Choler,  and  eLy*,  duco,  to  draw  ; 
are  fuch  Medicines  as  purge  Choler, 
as  Rhubarb,  and  the  like. 

Cboledicus  Du  tins,  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Pipe  made  up  of  the  Union 
of  the  Porus  Biliarius  and  Dufius 
CyJUcus ,  which  goes  obliquely  to 
the  lower  End  of  the  Duodenum,  or 
Jejunum ,  and  there  empties  out  the 
Bile. 

Choler.  See  Bile. 

Cholera  Morbus ,  is  when  the  Bile 
fo  exceeds  in  Quantity  or  Acrimo¬ 
ny,  as  to  irritate  the  Bowels  and 
Stomach  to  ejeCl  it  both  upwards 
and  downwards. 

Chorde ,  is  an  Inflammation  and 
Contraction  of  the  Fr<enum  of  the 
Yard  that  holds  the  Glands  down¬ 
ward,  and  prevents  Erection  with¬ 
out  Pain.  It  happens  in  GonorrhacC s 
from  the  Acrimony  of  the  Matter 
which  runs  from  the  Urethra;  from 
Chorda,  a  String  or  Tendon- 

Chorea  SanSii  Viti ,  is  a  Diftem¬ 
per  fome  phyfleal  Hiftories  take  No¬ 
tice  of,  which  ufed  to  feize  Perfons 
about  May,  which  was  the  Time  of 
the  Year  that  they  viftted  the  Chap- 
pel  of  St.  Vitus  ;  and  becaufe  it 
made  them  leap  and  frisk  about  in  a 


ftrange  Manner,  it  was  therefore 
called  St.  Vitus' s  Dance  :  But  very 
probably  at  that  Seafon  of  the  Year 
the  Females,  who  were  only  affeCled 
by  it,  might  from  fome  Turgefcen- 
cy  and  Repletion  of  hot  Jnices  be 
raifed  into  thofe  Emotions,  which 
are  fometimes  called  Hyfterical,  or 
by  the  Name  of  Furor  Uterinus. 

’  Chorion ,  is  the  outer  Membrane 
that  involves  th e Foetus:  It  is  pretty 
thick,  and  a  little  rough  on  its  Out- 
fide,  to  which  the  Placenta  ad¬ 
heres. 

Choroides ,  from  the  former  Deri¬ 
vation,  and  c$,  Form 7,  Shape  1 
is  the  folding  of  the  Carotide  Ar¬ 
tery  in  the  Brain,  wherein  is  the 
Glanduala  Pinealis.  The  Uvea 
Tunica,  which  makes  the  Apple  of 
the  Eye,  is  alfo  fo  called,  from  its 
Strudlure. 

Chronick  Diftemper ,  from  yjom\ 
Tempus,  Time,  is  a  Diftemper  of 
Length,  and  is  the  Confequence  of 
fome  natural  DefeCt  in  the  Confti- 
tution,  or  an  irregular  Way  of  liv¬ 
ing,  as  Dropfies,  Afthma’s,  and  the 
like. 

Chryfanthemum  :  All  Plants  may 
be  fo  called,  that  blow  with  a  yel¬ 
low  Flower,  from  yyvtTos,  Aurum , 
Gold,  and  £tt0oj,  blofs,  a  Flower. 

Chryfoms,  from  Untiio, 

anointing.  Antiently  Children  were 
anointed  as  foon  as  born,  with 
fome  aromatick  CompolTcions ;  and 
up.  n  the  Head  they  wore  an  anoin¬ 
ted  Cloth  till  they  were  judged 
ftrong  enough  to  endure  Baptilm  : 
after  which  that  Cloth  was  left  oft* ; 
fo  that  between  the  Birth  till  then, 
was  accounted  a  particular  Period 
of  the  Child’s  Life,  deemed  a  State 
of  UnCtion  ;  and  hence  our  Bills  of 
Mortality  feem  to  derive  their  Di- 
ftinCtion  of  Chryfoms,  for  all  who 
die  before  they  are  baptized. 
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Chyle,  is  that  Juice  which  the 
Food  is  immediately  converted  into 
by  Digeftion  ;  which  fee. 

Chylijication .  See  Digejlion. 

Chymijlry.  A  Term,  or  the  Name 
of  an  Art  fo  little  underftood,  or  fo 
defignedly  kept  a  Secret,  that  the 
World  hath  never  yet  been  fa¬ 
vour’d  with  a  full  and  genuine  De¬ 
finition  or  Defcription  of  it.  ’Tis 
no  lefs  than  the  molt  valuable  and 
confiderable  Branch  of  all  natural 
Fhilofophy ;  yet  lhamefully  dif- 
efleemed  and  trampled  upon  by 
thofe  who  are  perfect  Strangers  to 
its  wonderful  Productions  and  Ufes. 
’Tis  in  itfelf  the  Art  of  changing 
all  the  known  Bodies  of  our  Globe 
in  fuch  proper  Velfels  by  means  of 
certain  Agents,  and  particularly 
Fire,  as  to  render  the  Phenomena 
manifelt  to  the  Senfes.  They  who 
defire  to  fee  how  a  falfe  chymical 
Fhilofophy,  with  all  its  Impoltures, 
hath  been  expunged,  and  ufeful 
Knowledge  advanced  in  its  Stead, 
may  confult  Dr.  Friend's  PraleSliones 
Chymic<e.  But  whoever  defires  to 
know  what  the  Art  of  Chymiltry 
really  is,  both  in  the  Theory  and 
the  Practice,  may  confult  the  learn¬ 
ed  Boerhave' s  wonderful  Perform¬ 
ance  on  that  Head,  term’d  Inftitu - 
tiones  Qhymicce. 

Cbymofes ,or  Chemojis ,from  yctivcd> 
bifco,  to  gape;  is  an  Inflammation 
of  the  Eye-lids,  which  turns  out 
their  Infide  to  Sight. 

Cicatricula,  is  that  little  whitifh 
Speck  in  the  Coat  of  the  Yolk  of 
an  Egg,  in  which  the  firA  Changes 
appear  towards  the  Formation  of 
the  Chick  ;  ’tis  commonly  called 
the  T  reddle. 

Cicatrize ,  fignines  to  apply  fuck 
Medicines  to  Ulcers  or  Wounds,  as 
heal  and  skin  them  over ;  and  hence 

Cicatrix ,  is  the  Scar  or  Mark  left 
upon  healing  a  Wound  or  Ulcer, 


Cilia .  See  Eye, 

Ciliare  Ligamentum ,  is  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  fmall  flender  Threads 
that  take  their  Rife  from  the  inner 
Part  of  the  Tunica  Uvea  in  the 
Eye,  and  thence  run  towards  the 
prominent  Part  of  the  Chryflalline 
Humour,  which  they  compafs  in, 
and  conneCt  the  Uvea.  Its  Ufe  is 
to  contract  or  dilate  the  Figure  of 
the  Chryflalline  Humour,  and  to 
draw  it  further  from,  or  bring  it 
nearer  to  the  Uvea,  according  as 
there  is  Occafion. 

Gina  Cina,  or  China  China ,  or 
Quinquina ;  the  fame  as  the  J e- 
fuites  Bark. 

Cineritious  Suhftance ,  is  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  foft,  glandilous,  and  afh- 
coloured  Part  of  the  Brain,  which 
is  alfo  called  Cortical.  See  Cere - 
Brum. 

Circulation ,  of  the  Blood.  This 
being  of  the  utmoft  Confequence 
to  a  right  Apprehenflon  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  Oeconomy,  befides  what  is 
faid  under  Blood,  the  Heart,  Syftole 
and  DiaftoJe ,  and  Aorta%  which  lee, 
it  may  be  proper  further  to  take  No¬ 
tice  here,  that  the  Vena  Cava  af- 
cendens  and  defeendens  unite  in 
one,  and  open  into  the  right  Ear  ; 
where  they  unite,  there  is  a  little 
Protuberance  made  by  their  Coats 
on  the  Inflde  of  the  Canal,  like  an 
Ifthmus,  which  direCts  the  Blood 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other  into 
the  Ear,  and  fo  hinders  them  from 
rufhing  one  upon  another.  The 
right  Ear  in  its  Diaftole  receives  the 
Biood  from  the  V ?na  Cava ,  which 
by  its  Syftole  is  thrufl  into  the  right 
Ventricle;  (for  the  tendinous  Circle 
which  is  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Cava, 
contracts,  and  hinders  the  Blood 
from  returning  into  it)  which  at 
the  fame  time  is  in  its  Uiaftole.  In. 
the  Syftole  of  the  right  Ventricle 
the  Blood  is  thrufl  into  the  Arteria 

Pul- 
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Pulmonalis  (for  it  cannot  return  the  Foramen  Ovale  into  the  Vena 
into  the  Ear,  becaufe  of  the  Val-  Pulmonalis,  which  carries  it  into 
vulafricubides)  which  communi-  the  Left  Ventricle,  which  throws 
cates  with  the  Vena  Pulmonalis  ;  it  into  the  Aorta ,  to  be  diftributed 
that  carries  back  the  Blood  into  thro’  all  the  Body.  But  the  Blood 
the  Ear ;  which  in  its  Syjlole  thralls  which  conies  down  the  Cava  de¬ 
tilt  Blood  into  the  Lett  Ventricle,  fcendens,  is  diverted  by  the  Ifih- 
and  which  is  then  in  its  Diaftole.  mus  of  the  Cava  from  the  Foramen 
In  the  Syftole  of  this  Ventricle  the  Ovale ,  and  falls  into  the  right  Ven- 
Blood  is  thrall  into  the  Aorta ,  (for  tricle,  which  thrulls  it  into  the^r- 
it  cannot  return  into  the  Ear,  be-  teria  Pulmonalis,  from  whence  Part 
caufe  of  the  Valvules  mi tr ales)  which  of  it  is  immediately  carried  by  the 
carries  it  thro’  all  the  Body.  Now  communicating  Canal  into  the  A- 
the  Aorta  when  it  comes  out  of  the  orta.  The  Reafon^  of  theie^  1  al- 
Heart,  afcends  a  little  upwards,  and  fages  in  a  F cetus ,  is,  becaufe^  the 
then  turns  downwards  from  the  de~  Blood  could  not  all  pals  thro  the 
fcending  Trunk,  for  the  Reafon  Pulmonary  Blood- VelTels,  they  be- 
already  given  ;  and  from  the  upper  ing  too  much  comprelfed  by  the 
Side  of  this  Turning,  the  cervical  Subltance  of  the  Lungs ;  but  as 
and  axillary  VelTels  do  arife  :  by  foon  as  the  Child  is  born,  and  the 
this  Artifice  the  Blood  collides  a-  Preflure  taken  off  from  the  Blood- 
gainlt  the  Sides  of  the  Aorta,  its  VelTels,  by  the  Diftenfion  of  the 
Force  is  broken,  Part  of  it  is  taken  Lungs  with  Air,  the  Blood  finding 
in  by  the  Mouths  of  the  afcending  a  free  Pafiage  thro’  the  Lungs,  runs 
Branches  ,*  but  its  greatefl  Part  is  more  by  the  communicating  Canal, 
dire&ed  downwards.  whofe  Direction  likewife  is  not  now 

But  in  order  to  confider  how  the  fo  favourable  for  its  Reception  as 
Blood  circulates  in  the  F cetus,  it  is  before  ;  becaufe  the  Pulmonary  Ar- 
necelfarv  to  obferve,  that  in  the  tery  being  llretched  out  with  the 
right  Ear,  or  the  lower  Side  of  the  Lungs,  makes  it  go  off  at  right 
Protuberance  of  the  Cava,  juft  op-  Angles,  and  therefore  it  dries  up. 
pofite  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Cava  And  now  the  Pulmonary  Vein  be- 
a fcendens,  there  is  a  Hole  called  ing  diftended  with  a  greater  Quanti- 
Foramen  Ovale,  which  opens  into  ty  of  Blood  which  it  receives  from 
tiit  Vena  Pulmonalis  i  this  Hole  has  the  Lungs,  the  Valve  of  the  Po¬ 
st  Valve  which  fuffers  the  Blood  to  ramen  Ovale  is  prefled  clofe  to  its 
enter  the  Vein,  but  hinders  it  from  Sides,  denying  a  Pafiage  to  the 
coming  back  again.  There  is  like-  Blood  from  the  Cava  to  be  m^xed 
wife  a  Pafiage  or  Canal  which  runs  with  the  reft  of  the  Blood,  fo  that 
from  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta  Pul-  by  this  Contrivance,  the  Blood  which 
monalis ,  to  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  comes  from  th t  Vena  Cava  defeen- 
Now  the  Blood  which  comes  from  dens  pafles  only  thro’  the  Left  Ven- 
the  Placenta ,  by  the  UfnbilicalVein,  tricle,  whilft  the  Blood  which  comes 
into  the  Vena  Porter,  is  fent  into  from  the  Cava  afeendens  pafles  only 
the  Cava  by  a  Canal  which  goes  tho’  the  right  Ventricle, 
ftraight  from  the  Trunk  of  the  Por-  From  the  whole  of  the  foregoing 
ta  to  the  Trunk  of  the  Cava  in  the  it  appears,  that  both  Auricles  con- 
Liver.  This  afcends  the  Vena  ca-  tratt  at  the  fame  time,  as  likewife 
va,  and  is  dire&ly  thrown  thro’  do  the  Ventricles ;  and  that  when 

the 


the  Auricles  are  eon  traded,  the 
Ventricles  are  dilated,  and  vice  <ver~ 
fa.  To  account  for  this  alternate 
Motion  of  the  Auricles  and  Ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  Heart,  it  is  neceffary 
to  confider,  that  the  Contraction 
of  all  the  Mufcles  is  caufed  by  the 
Influx  of  Blood  and  Animal  Spirits 
into  the  Cavities  of  their  Fibres;  and 
therefore  whenever  this  ceafeth,  the 
Contraction  of  the  Mufcles  likewife 
ceafeth  ;  or  the  Swelling  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres  abating,  they  may  be  reduced 
by  any  fmall  Force  to  the  fame 
Length  they  were  before  their  Con¬ 
traction  ;  which  alone  is  their  natural 
State,  the  other  being  entirely  caufed 
by  an  external  Force.  If  therefore 
there  be  an  equal  and  continued 
Influx  of  animal  Spirits,  the  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  Mufcles  will  likewife 
be  equal  and  continual ;  and  if  the 
Influx  is  unequal  and  interrupted, 
the  Contraction  will  be  the  fame. 
What  this  Influx  is,  will  belt  be 
learned  from  the  ACtion  of  fuch 
Mufcles  as  have  no  Antagonist,  and 
over  which  the  Will  has  but  a  fmall 
Influence ;  the  molt  principal  of 
which  are  the  Heart,  and  the  Muf¬ 
cles  that  dilate  the  Break  inlnfpira- 
tion.  Now  both  thefe  are  alter¬ 
nately  contracted  and  dilated  ;  and 
confequently  the  Blood,  or  Animal 
Spirits,  do  not  flow  continually  into 
their  Fibres,  but  at  fome  Intervals  of 
Time  to  which  thefe  Contractions 
anfwer.  That  they  have  no  antago- 
nik  Mufcles,  is  evident  to  every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  Structure 
of  the  Body;  for  the  Mufcles,  which 
in  a  quick  Expiration  accelerate  the 
Motion  of  the  Ribs  downwards,  are 
fo  weak  as  to  be  of  no  moment :  and 
that  the  Preffure  of  the  Atmofphere 
upon  the  Surface  of  our  Bodies  can¬ 
not  fupply  the  Place  of  Antagonik 
Mufcles,  is  apparent  to  any  one 
who  confiders,  that  the  Air  within 


us  is  always  in  Equilibria  with  the 
Air  without  us;  and  confequently 
the  Prefliire  of  the  Atmofphere  can 
neither  promote  or  retard  the  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  Thorax,  or  the  Di¬ 
latation  of  the  Heart ;  and  there 
being  no  other  thing  which  can  in¬ 
fluence  them,  their  alternate  Con¬ 
tractions  and  Dilatations  mult  be 
owing  to  the  Influx  of  Blood  or 
Animal  Spirits.  There  are  indeed 
other  Mufcles  which  have  no  Anta- 
gonifls,  fuch  as  th zSpbinfter-Gulte% 
Ani  and  Fejica,  which  we  do  not 
obferve  to  be  thus  alternately  con¬ 
tracted  and  dilated  :  but  the  reafon 
of  this  is,  becaufe  their  Force  is 
very  weak,  and,  confequently  their 
Contraction  fmall,  and  differing  fo 
little  from  their  Relaxation,  as  to 
be  imperceptible  to  us ;  and  perhaps 
in  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature 
they  aCt  no  otherwife  than  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Arteries  do,  which  when 
they  are  dilated  by  the  Blood,  con¬ 
tract  again  by  their  natural  Elakici- 
ty.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected, 
that  when  one  Side  of  the  Face  is 
flruck  with  a  Palfy,  the  other  is 
conftantly  and  inceffantly  convulfed  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  Influx  of  the 
Blood  and  Spirits  mult  be  continual. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 
when  the  Swelling  which  caufeth 
the  Contraction  of  the  Fibres,  fub- 
fldeth,  and  the  Mufcles  are  relaxed  ; 
they  will  kill  be  lhortened,  till  by 
fome  fmall  Power  they  are  pulled 
out  to  their  natural  Length ;  which 
being  heie  wanting,  and  one  Con¬ 
traction  prefently  following  another* 
that  Side  of  theFace  will  always  ap¬ 
pear  as  inceffantly  convulfive.  But 
the  natural  Bent  of  the  Ribs  is 
downwards,  by  which  the  intercokal 
Mufcles  are  kretched  out  again,  as 
well  as  by  the  weak  Force  of  their 
few  Antagoniks.  And  when  the 
Fibres  of  the  Heart  are  relaxed* 
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they  are,  by  the  Influx  of  the  Blood 
Into  the  Auricles  and  Ventricles, 
diftended  again  till  the  next  Con- 
tra&ion.  And  that  the  Mufcles  are 
not  in  a  perpetual  State  of  Con¬ 
traction,  will  likewife  appear  from 
the  Nature  of  the  Caufe  of  their 
Contra&ion,  which  without  doubt 
is  the  Rarefadion  of  the  Blood  and 
Spirits  in  the  Cavities  of  the  muf- 
cular  Fibres.  Now  of  whatever 
Nature  this  Rarefadion  is  conceived 
to  be,  it  can  be  but  temporary,  and 
Thuft  quickly  ceafe  in  fuch  a  final! 
Quantity  of  Fluids,  as  the  Fibres  of 
a  Mufcle,  or  rather  as  one  Veficle  . 
of  a  Fibre  is  capable  of  receiving  at 
a  Time.  Nor  will  it  be  of  any  ufe 
to  affirm  that  there  is  a  conftant 
Supply  of  freffi  Blood  and  Spirits, 
which  keep  up  the  conftant  Inflati¬ 
on  of  the  Fibres ;  for  this  Inflation 
being  caufed  by  the  Preffure  of  the 
rarify’d  Fluids  againft  the  Sides  of 
the  Fibres,  whilft  this  Preffure  con¬ 
tinues,  the  progreffive  Motion  of  the 
Fluids  thro’  the  F ibres  mull  be  at  a 
Stop,  nor  can  they  move  forward 
again,  till  the  Rarefadion  begins  to 
abate,  that  is,  till  the  Fibres  are  re¬ 
laxed  ;  and  confequently  the  Con- 
tradion  or  Adion  of  the  Mufcles 
mult  ceafe,  before  frefh  Blood  can 
be  rarified.  Both  Blood  and  Spirits 
being  then  neceffary  for  the  Infla¬ 
tion  of  the  Mufcles,  and  we  being 
fure  the  Blood  moves  with  a  conti¬ 
nual  Stream,  the  Animal  Spirits  mull 
only  drop  from  the  Nerves  into  the 
mufcular  Fibres,  and  there  rarify 
the  Blood  after  the  manner  to  be 
explain’d  about  mufcular  Motion, 
which  fee.  When  a  Drop  falls,  the 
Fibres  are  prefently  inflated,  and 
the  Mufcle  contraded,  as  foon  as 
the  Rarefadion  of  the  Blood  is  over, 
the  Mufcle  is  relaxed  till  the  next 
Drop  falls  from  the  Nerves,  by 
which  it  is  contraded  againe  Thus 
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the  Sy/lole  and  Diajlole  of  the 
Heart  regularly  follow  one  another; 
and  this  being  firft  clearly  under- 
flood,  it  will  be  eafy  to  give  a  Rea- 
fon  why  the  Auricles  are  conftantly 
contraded  when  the  YTntricles  are 
dilated,  and  the  Ventricles  contrac¬ 
ted  when  the  Auricles  are  dilated, 
notwithflanding  they  have  all  the 
fame  Nerves  and  Blood-Veffels  : 
For  fuppofeall  of  them  full  of  Blood, 
before  the  Heart  begins  to  beat,  and 
that  the  Auricles  and  Ventricles  are 
ready  to  contrad  at  the  fame  time, 
yet  becaufe  the  Strength  of  the  Ven¬ 
tricles  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Auricles,  they  will  contrad  ; 
and  by  their  Contraction  hinder  that 
of  the  Auricles,  which  endeavour 
likewife  to  expel  the  Blood  by  which 
they  are  diftended,  but  cannot  per¬ 
form  it  till  the  Relaxation  of  the 
Ventricles  makes  room  for  its  Re¬ 
ception  :  and  thus  their  Motions 
neceffarily  become  alternate,  with¬ 
out  which  there  could  be  no  Circu¬ 
lation.  See  Fibre. 

Circulation ,  in  Chymiflry,  is 
when  one  Body,  commonly  called 
a  blind  Head,  is  inverted  into  ano¬ 
ther  in  which  there  is  Matter  to  be 
digefled  by  Heat  ;  whereby  what 
the  Heat  raifes  is  colleded,  and  a  - 
gain  falls  down  into  the  Veffe! 
from  whence  it  came,  fo  that  the 
fineft  Parts  are  hereby  not  loft* 
which  otherwife  would  fly  away. 

Circumambient ,  fignifies  encom- 
palling  round  ;  fo  thofe  Bodies  that 
lie  round  another  are  thus  called ; 
but  the  Body  of  Air  encompaffing 
ali  things  on  this  Globe,  is  more 
efpecially  called  the  Circumam¬ 
bient. 

Circumforaneous ,  from  eircumf 
about,  and  Forum ,  a  Market,  is 
fometimes  applied  to  Mountebanks, 
and  fuch  as  vend  Medicines  in  that 
manner  about  the  Countries. 

Cirri  $ 
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Cirri,  in  Botany ?  are  thofe  fine 
Strings  or  Hairs,  by  which  fome 
Plants  fallen  themfelves,  for  their 
Support,  as  Ivy,  and  the  like. 

Cirfofele ,  is  the  fame  as  Her¬ 
nia  ao  arte  of  a,  which  P.  Ammianus 
deferibes  to  be  a  Multitude  of  Va¬ 
rices  in  the  Tedicles,  which  pro- 
digioudy  encreafe  their  Bulk,  and 
hinder  their  natural  Offices  ;  and 
fometimes  make  Cadration  necef- 
fary. 

Cift,  Cifia ,  or  Ciftus ;  thus  our 
Surgeons  call  thofe  Tumours  where 
the  obdru&ed  Matter  collects  as  in 
a  Bag,  which  may  be  all  taken  out 
at  once. 

Claret  was  the  Name  of  a  Wine 
impregnated  with  Aromaticks ,  which 
was  fometimes  alfo  called  Hippocras, 
or  Vinum  Hippocraticutn,  becaufe 
firft  preferibed  by  Hippocrates  ;  but 
it  is  now  out  of  Ufe.  Rulandus 
alfo  makes  it  a  Name  for  the  white 
of  an  Egg,  but  prefent  Ufage  does 
not  juilify  fuch  an  Interpretation. 

Clarification,  in  Medicine,  is  the 
fining  Liquors  from  their  groffer 
Parts,  and  is  generally  done  by  beat¬ 
ing  up  with  theWhites  of  Eggs,  De- 
codlions  and  turbid  Liquors  into  a 
Froth ;  which  upon  boiling  will  en¬ 
tangle  the  groffer  Parts,  and  carry 
them  up  to  the  Top  in  a  tough 
Scum ;  which  is  either  taken  off 
with  a  Spoon,  or  feparated  by  a 
Flannel  -  Bag,  called  Hippocrates' s 
Sleeve.  -  Another  Way  alfo  is  by 
ftanding  in  a  convenient  Veffel  to 
buffer  the  groffer  Parts  to  fettle,  and 
which  is  alfo  fometimes  promoted 
by  a  Mixture  of  fuch  Matter  as  will 
give  what  fhould  fettle  a  greater 
Weight,  and  make  it  fall  fooner ;  as 
in  diltill’d  Waters,  which  are  milky, 
fine  Sugar,  with  a  few  Grains  of 
Alum,  will  carry  down  the  oily 
Parts,  and  leave  the  red  clear;  and 


this  is  generally  called  Depura > 
tion. 

Clavellati  Cineres ,  the  fame  as 
Pot-Afioes\  which  fee; 

Clavicular,  or  Channel-bones,  are 
two  in  Number,  fituated  at  the  Bafis 
of  the  Neck  above  the  Bread,  one 
cn  each  Side  ;  they  are  pretty  long 
and  fmall ;  at  one  End  they  are 
joined  to  the  Production  of  the 
Scapula  called  Atrcmi  am,  by  the  Ar¬ 
ticulation  called  Synchondrofs  ;  at. 
the  other  End,  to  the  upper  End  of 
the  Sternum  by  the  Articulation  cal¬ 
led  Arthrodia  ;  they  are  Crooked 
like  the  Letter  S,  for  the  Pafiage  of 
the  Veffels  which  pafs  under  them, 
and  to  facilitate  the  Motion  of  the 
Arms.  Their  Subilance  is  fpongi- 
ous,  which  renders  them  fo  eafy  to 
be  broke,  and  the  fooner  to  be 
united  when  broken.  Their  Ufe  is 
to  fullain  the  Scapula  to  which  the 
Arms  are  articulated.  And  became 
the  peCloral  Mufcle  which  pulls  the 
Arms  acrofs  the  Bread,  it  inferred 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  Humerus  5 
therefore  it  the  Clavicule  did  not 
keep  the  Scapula,  to  which  the  Head 
of  the  Humerus  is  joined,  always  at 
an  eqtial  Didance  from  the  Ster¬ 
num,  the  upper  Part  of  the  Arm, and 
not  the  Hand  mud  have  been  pulled 
forwards.  The  young  Shoots  alfo, 
by  which  Vines  lay  hold  of  their 
Support,  as  with  Hands,  are  digni¬ 
fied  by  this  Term. 

Claris,  dignifies  a  Key,  or  any 
Indrument  of  that  Ufe;  wherefore 
fome  Phyficians  give  this  Name  to 
a  Pain  in  a  fmall  Part  of  the  Head 
commonly  a  little  above  the  Eyes, 
which  deems  as  if  that  Part  was 
bored  thro’  as  with  an  Auger  1 
and  Dr.  Sydenham  calls  fuch  a  Pain 
on  the  Top  of  the  Head  in  Hy- 
derical  Perfons,  Claris  Hyftericus. 
Some  Chymids  alfo,  from  the  Ufe 
G-  2  of 
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of  this  Inftrument,  apply  it  to  many 
things,  to  which  they  afcribe  ftrange 
Virtues,  in  opening  or  unlocking  o- 
ther  Subftances. 

Ckpfydra,  commonly  fignifies  a 
Contrivance  to  mealure  Time  by 
the  running  of  Sand  out  of  one 
Glafs  into  another  ;  but  Paracelfus 
ufes  it  for  an  Inftrument  to  convey 
Steams  into  the  Womb. 

ClimaSlerical  Tears ,  are  certain 
©bfervable  Years  which  are  fuppofed 
to  be  attended  with  fome  confide- 
rable  Change  in  the  Body  ;  as  the 
7th  Year;  the  21ft,  made  up  of 
three  times  fevep  ;  the  49th,  made 
up  of  feven  times  feven  ;  the  63d, 
being  nine  times  feven  ;  and  the 
81ft,  which  is  nine  times  nine; 
which  two  laft  are  call’d  the  grand 
Climadtericks.  rlulus  Gellius  tells 
us,  that  this  Whirnfy  firft  came 
from  the  Caldeans ,  from  whom 
it  is  very  probable  to  have  come  to 
Pythagoras,  who  was  very  fond  of 
the  Number  Seven,  and  ufed  much 
to  talk  of  it  in  his  Philofophy. 

Climate,  is  a  Space  on  the  ter- 
reftrial  Globe,  comprehended  be- 
ween  two  Circles  parallel  to  the 
Equator  ;  fo  that  from  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  one  Climate  to  that  of  an¬ 
other  next  to  it,  there  is  half  an 
Hour’s  Difference  in  the  longeft 
Summer’s  Day  ;  thefe  are  alfo  di¬ 
vided  into  Parallels,  which  is  juft 
half  fo  much  ;  but  the  former  is 
fmall  enough  to  diftinguifh  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Conilitution  and  Tempera¬ 
ments  of  Air,  which  this  Term  is 
generally  ufed  to  exprefs. 

C  lino  ides,  are  four  ProcefTes  in 
j  thelnfide  of  the  Or  Sphenoides ,  form¬ 
ing  a  Cavity  call’d  Celia  Turcica,  in 
the  Middle  of  that  Bone  in  which 
lies  the  Glandula  Pinealis. 

Clinick,  is  generally  ufed  to  figni- 
fy  a  Quack,  or  rather  an  Empirical 


Nurfe,  who  pretends  to  have  learn¬ 
ed  the  Art  of  curing  Difeafes  from 
Attendance  upon  the  Sick,  from 

fan,  Lettus,  a  Bed. 

Clitoris,  is  a  long  and  round  Bo¬ 
dy  in  the  Forepart  of  th t  Vulva, 
naturally  about  the  Bignefs  of  the 
Uvula  ;  it  lies  within  the  Skin  ;  nor 
does  any  Part  of  it  appear  outward¬ 
ly,  except  its  Extremity,  which  is 
cover’d  with  a  Folding  of  the  Skin, 
made  by  theUnicn  of  the  Nymphe, 
call’d  its  Preputium .  The  Subftance 
of  the  Clitoris  is  compofed  of  two 
fpongy  Bodies,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
the  Y ard  ;  they  rife  diftin&ly  from 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Os  Pubis,  and. 
approaching  one  another,  unite  and 
form  the  Body  of  the  Clitoris,  whole 
Extremity,  which  is  of  an  exquifite 
Senfe,  is  called  Gians.  The  two 
fpongy  Bodies  before  they  unite, 
are  called  the  Crura  Clitoridis ,  and 
are  twice  as  long  as  the  Body  of  the 
Clitoris.  It  has  two  Mufcles  which 
arife  from  the  Protuberance  of  the 
Ifchium ,  and  are  inferted  into  its 
fpongy  Bodies,  They  eredt  the 
Clitoris  in  Coition,  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Mufcles  of  the  Yard 
do  eredt  the  Yard.  It  has  Veins 
and  Arteries  from  the  Hemorrhoidal 
Veftels  and  the  Pudenda ;  and  Nerves 
from  the  Intercoftals,  which  are 
likewife  diftributed  thro’  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Vulva. 

Clyffus ,  is  a  Term  anciently  ufed 
by  the  Chymifts  for  Medicines  made, 
by  the  Re-union  of  different  Prim 
ciples,  as  Oil,  Salt,  and  Spirit,  by 
long  Digeftion  ;  but  it  is  not  now 
pradtifed,  and  fo  the  Term  is  ah 
moft  loft. 

Clyjier,  Clyfma,  or  Clyfmus ,  cal¬ 
led  alfo  Enema,  from  the  Greek 
ivipieL,  which  ftridtly  fignifies  the 
Injedtion  of  a  Liquor  in  o  any  Part, 
to  wafh  or  cleanfe  it ;  but  Cuftom 

hath 
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hath  now  confined  this  Term  to  an 
Inje&ion  into  the  Fundament,  to 
procure  Stooh 

Coacus,  or  Coan ,  is  frequently 
applied  to  Hippocrates,  or  any  thing 
relating  to  him  or  his  Writings, 
from  his  being  born  in  thelfland  of 
Cos  or  Coos. 

Coagulation,  from  con,  and  ago, 
to  drive  together,  is  fuch  a  Change 
made  in  a  Fluid,  as  is  the  curdling 
of  Milk,  whereby  fome  more  vifcid 
Parts  form  Coalelcencies,  and  leave 
the  reft  thinner  and  more  fluid. 
Whence, 

Coalefcence,  or  Coalition,  is  the 
gathering  together  and  uniting  into 
a  fenfible  Mafs,  thofe  minute  Par¬ 
ticles  of  a  Fluid  which  were  before 
not  difcernable  in  it.  See  Prop .  1 6. 
under  Particle. 

Coaltern  Fevers,  are  fuch  as  when 
two  come  together  periodically,  the 
one  invades  as  the  other  goes  off 
alternately.  See  Bellini  of  Fevers. 

Cobalt,  is  a  poifonous  or  corrofive 
metalline  Recrement,  containing 
either  Copper  or  Silver;  the  fame 
as  native  Cadmia . 

Coccus ,  kokkQ~,  fignifies  ftri&ly 
any  Grain  or  Berry ;  but  by  the  Coc¬ 
cus  Gnidius,  ufed  to  be  only  under- 
ftood  the  Bay-Berry,  which  grew 
plentifully  in  the  Ifle  of  Gnidos ,  in 
the  Time  of  Hippocrates. 

Cocciferous ,  from  Coccus,  a  Berry, 
and fero,  to  bear;  all  thofe  Plants 
or  Trees  are  fo  called  which  have 
Berries. 

Coccygis  Os  ;  fee  Coxa  Os,  and 
V ertebr<£ . 

Goccygasus,  is  a  MufcJe  of  the 
Os  Coccygis  arifing  partly  tendinous, 
and  partly  flefhy,  from  the  acute 
Procefs  of  the  Os  Ifchium ,  between 
the  Ligament  that  reaches  from 
thence  to  the  Os  Sacrum,  and  one 
of  the  Heads  of  the  Gemini  :  from 
a  narrow  Beginning  it  gradually 


dilates  itfelf  into  a  thin  flefhy  Belly, 
interfperfed  with  fome  tendinous 
Fibres.  It  is  inferted  into  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Os  Coccygis  laterally. 

Cochlea,  is  the  laft  Cavity  of  the 
Ear,  and  refembles  the  Shell  of  a 
Snail,  which  it  fignifies.  Its  Canal, 
which  winds  in  a  fpiral  Line,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two,  the  upper  and  lower 
by  a  thin  fpiral  Lamina,  of  which 
that  Part  next  the  Axis  is  bony,  but 
extremely  brittle,  and  thatmext  the 
outer  Shell  is  membranous,  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  only  made  of  the  Audito¬ 
ry  Nerve.  The  upper  Canal  opens 
into  the  ' Tympanum ,  and  the  lower 
into  the  Vejlibulum.  This  is  nar¬ 
rower  than  that,  efpecially  towards 
the  Bafls  of  a  Cochlea,  where  each 
is  about  a  Line  wide,  and  the  Bafls 
itfelf  is  about  four  Lines  diameter. 

Cochlea,  a  Screw,  one  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  Powers,  defined  a  right 
Cylinder  cut  into  a  furrow’d  Spiral : 
There  are  two  Rinds  hereof,  the 
Male  and  Female,  the  former  being 
cut  convex,  fo  that  its  Threads 
rife  outwards,  but  the  latter  chan- 
nerd  on  its  concave  Side,  fo  as  to 
receive  the  former,  and  fall  in  with 
the  Threads  thereof. 

Cofiion ,  Concodlion  or  Digefti- 
on.  The  Ancients  diftinguiflied 
Concodlion  into  feveral  Stages,  but 
not  with  any  good  Reafon  ;  there 
being  no  Difference  in  any  thing 
effential  thereunto.  The  Office  of 
the  fir  ft  Paffages  indeed,  may  be 
more  particularly  affign’d  to  Con¬ 
coction  of  the  groffer  Food,  the 
Recrements  of  which  are  thrown 
off  by  the  larger  Emunaories ;  and 
of  the  Arteries  and  leffer  Veffels  to 
the  Blood  only,  which  lets  off  its 
Recrements  byfmaller  Outlets,  and 
chiefly  by  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  : 
but  there  is  nothing  materially  dif¬ 
ferent  in  either  of  thefe  Operations, 
only  the  former  is  more  cuftomarily 
G  3  termed 
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termed  Concofticm,  and  the  latter  of  which  the  firft  gives  the  Gaftrtca 
Dieeftion  tho'  the  laft  is  alfo  ap-  'dextra,  which  goes  to  the  Stomach  ; 
plied  to  the  firft  Paffages.  S  eeDl-  the  Ciftica,  which  goes  to  theGall. 
freJUon  bladder,  the  E piplois  dextra  to  the 

&  J Cokon,  in  a  medicinal  Senfe,  fig-  Omentum,  the  Inteftinalis  to  the 
fiifies  that  Alteration,  whatever  it  Duodenum ,  and  to  a  Part  of  the  Je- 
be  or  however  occafion'd,  which  junum,  theGajh'o-Epiplois  to  theSto- 
js  made  in  the  crude  Matter  of  a  mach,  to  the  Omentum ,  and  fome 
Diftemper,  whereby  it  is  either  fit-  Branches  to  the  Liver,  which  emer 
ted  for  a^ifeharge,  or  render’d  the  Capfula  communis  to  accompany 
harmlefs  to  the  Body.  This  is  often  the  Branches  of  the  V ena  Porta :  The 
brought  about  by  Nature,  as  we  left  Branch  of  the  Caeliaca  gives  the 
fpeak,  that  is,  by  the  Vis  Vit<e,  or  Gaftrica  dextra,  which  is  alfo  fpread 
the  Difpofition  or  natural  Tendency  on  the  Stomach,  the  Epiplois  finifira 
of  the  Matter  itfelf,  or  elfe  by  pro-  to  the  Omentum,  and  the  Splenica  to 
per  Remedies*  which  may  fo  alter  the  Subfance  of  the  Spleen, 
its  Bulk,  Figure,  Cohefion,  or  give  C  celiac  Pajfion,  alfo  for  the  fame 

it  a  particular  Determination,  fo  as  Reafon  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a  Diar- 
tp  prevent  any  further  ill  Effe&s,  or  rhcea,  or  a  Flux  that  arifes  from  the 
drive  it  quite  out  of  the  Body..  And  IidigePion  or  Putrefaftion  of  Food 
that  Time  of  a  Difeafe  wherein  this  in  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  where- 
AAion  is  nerforming,  is  called  its  by  the  Aliment  comes  away  little  ak 
^State  of  Go  Si  ion,  tered  from  what  it  was  v/hen  eaten, 

C ccculus  Indicus,  is  a  poyfonous  or  changed  like  corrupted  finking 
narcotick  Berry,  known  moPly  now  Flefh. 

to.  Poachers,  who  have  got  a  Trick  Cohebation ,  is  the  returning  any 

of  intoxicating  Fifli  therewith,  fo  as  difili’d  Liquor  again  upon  what  it 
to  take  them  out  of  the  Water  with  was  drawn  from,  or  upon  frefh  In- 
their  Hands;  for  which  Reafon  they  gredients  of  the  fame  kind,  to  have 
are  called  Bacca  Pifiatgrice ,  Fifhers  it  the  more  impregnated  with  their 
Berries.  .  Virtues. 

Codia,  in  Botany;,  fignifes  the  Cohefion,  frojn  con,  and  heereo. 
Top  or  Head  of  any  Plant,  but  is  to  Pick  together.  This  La  Prc- 
by  way  of  Preheminence  attributed  perty  of  Matter  that  has  taken  up 
to  the  Poppy  ;  wherefore  the  Syrup  a  great  deal  of  Time,  and  a  great 
made  therewith  is  called  Diacodium ,  many  Volumes  to  explain,  and  but 
from  cf'/A,  cum,  with,  and  with  Iitfe  oatisfudtion,  until  the 

the  Poppy- head.  Dawn  of  a  new  Philofophy,  and  a 

J  CodofceU,  fo  Fallopius  calls  ve-  better  Way  of  Reafoning,  from  Sir 
pereal  'Buboes  in  the  Groin.  Ifaac  Newton.  And  becaufe  it  is  of 

C cecum.  See  Caecum  Inteftinum.  the  molt  Confequence  to  be  under- 
C alia,  ’from  xoTa©*,  cavus,  hoi-  food  of  any  one  thing  within  the 
low,  fignifies  any  Cavity.  Hence  Ccmpafs  of  Phyfich,  it  will  be  ne- 
'  Caehac  Artery.  The  firf  large  cefary  to  take  fome  Pains  in  its  Ex- 
Artery  fo  called,  which  is  detach-  plication.  The  famous  Bernouli , 
ed  from  the  defending  Trunk  of  in  his  Book  de  Gravitate  JEtheris, 
the  Aorta  into  the  Abdomen.  It  di-  endeavours  to  account  for  this  from 
vides  into  two  Branches,  the  one  the  Prefure  of  the  Atmofphere,and 
on  the  rkht,  the  other  on  the  left,  Prengthens  his  Conjecture  by  the 

known 
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known  Experiment  of  the  Cohe- 
fion  of  two  well  poliffi’d  Marbles 
together,  which  will  notwithdand- 
ing  very  eafily  and  fpeedily  fall 
afunder,  when  put  into  the  exhaud- 
ed  Receiver,  where  the  external  Pref- 
fure  of  the  Air  is  taken  off :  and  to 
this  uniform  PrelTure  it  is  conjee-  * 
tured,  that  all  Parts  and  Parcels  of 
Matter  upon  the  Earth  are  kept  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Form  under  which 
they  exid.  But  how  fatisfaCtorily 
foever  this  may  account  for  the  Co- 
hefion  or  Union  of  Compofitions, 
or  greater  Collections  and  Parcels 
of  Matter,  yet  it  is  wanting  in  thole 
minute  Contacts  of  lefier  Bodies, 
fome  of  which  cohere  with  a  Force 
fo  much  greater  than  the  P relfu re 
upon  them  can  be  imagined  to  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  on  which  Cphefion, 
the  different  Degrees  of  Solidity  and 
Fluxility  do  fo  depend,  that  there 
is  a  Necefiity  of  Recourfe  to  fome 
other  Caufe.  And  this  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  taught  to  be  a  Property 
in  all  Matter,  which  he  calls  Attrac¬ 
tion,  ( which  fee  ;  )  whereby  the 
Particles  of  all  Bodies  do  draw  one 
another  with  a  certain  Force,  which 
aCts  mod  intenfiy  when  the  Particles 
touch  one  another.  Dr.  Cheyne , 
upon  this  Theory,  further  takes  in¬ 
to  Confideration  the  Plainnefs  of  the 
Surfaces  of  the  cohering  Parts  of 
Matter,  in  order  to  account  for 
this  Property  ;  which  indeed  feems 
a  neceifary  Requifite.  He  thinks 
we  may  fuppofe  fome  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  Atoms  of  Matter  of  which 
Bodjes  are  condituted,  to  be  ter¬ 
minated  with  plain  Surfaces  on  all 
Sides,  and  fuch  produce  Bodies  of 
the  drifted  and  firmed  Cohefion  : 
others  may  be  terminated  partly 
with  Curve  as, well  as  partly  with 
plain  Surfaces,  and  thele  combin’d 
may  produce  Bodies  of  a  middle 
Degree7 of  Cohefion ;  and  fuch  as 


have  Surface?  entirely  Curves  may 
produce  Fluids,  ftfe.  But  this  alone 
will  not  do,  for  tho'  it  will  bring 
Bodies  to  immediate  Ccntaft,  it  will 
not  keep  them  there,  nor  hinder 
them  from  being  feparated  by  any 
Force,  how  fmall  foever  :  And  the 
Fluids  which  furround  our  Globe,  as 
the  Particles  of  Light  and  Air,  will 
get  in  between  the  Surfaces  of  Bo¬ 
dies  when  they  are  at  any  Didance 
greater  than  the  Diameters  of  the 
condituent  Particles  of  thofe  Fluids, 
and  fo  by  their  lateral  PreiTure  will 
dedroy  the  Efficacy  of  the  attractive 
Force  by  which  Bodies  cohere  : 
For  fince  Light  and  Bodies  aft  mu¬ 
tually  upon  one  another,  and  that 
the  Particles  of  Air  endeavour  to 
recede  one  from  another,  they  will 
render  that  Part  of  Attraction  where¬ 
by  Bodies  cohere,  altogether  infen-* 
fible  at  any  Didance  greater  than, 
the  Length  of  the  Diameters  of  the 
Particles  of  thefe  Fluids  :  fo  that 
the  F orce  by  which  Bodies  cohere, 
cannot  aCt  but  at  very  fmall  Dif- 
tances ;  and  is  much  greater  in  irm> 
mediate  ContaCt,  than  at  any  Difo 
tance,  how  fmall  foever. 

Coincident ,  from  con  and  incido9 
to  fall  in  together.  Thofe  Symp¬ 
toms  or  Signs  of  a  Difeafe  are  fo 
called  which  are  not  to  be  relyed  on 
feparately,  but  in  Conjunction  a- 
mount  to  a  Difcovery  of  the  Dif¬ 
eafe.  The  Pulfe  is  alfo  faid  to  co¬ 
incide,  when  a  Stroke  happens  be¬ 
yond  Expectation,  and  is  by  Galen 
oppofed  to  a  deficient  Pulfe,  Co* 
incident ,  is  alfo  by  phyfical  Writers 
ufed  in  much  the  fame  Senfe  as  the 
former  Part  of  the  Explanation  to 
the  foregoing  Term. 

Coitus ,  fignifies  driCtly  the  Con¬ 
junction  of  Male  and  Female  in  the 
ACt  of  Generation  ;  whence  fome 
Chymids  ufe  it  for  the  Union  of 
fome  Subdances  with  one  another 
G  4  by 
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by  Incorporation  or  Mixture  ;  and 
Scribonius  Largus  particularly  ex- 
prefies  by  it,  the  boiling  up  diffe¬ 
rent  things  into  a  Confidence  for 
Plaifters. 

Colcothar ,  is  the  dry  Subftance 
which  remains  after  Diftillation, 
but  commonly  meant  of  the  Caput 
Mortuum  of  Vitriol. 

Cold \  is  one  of  the  primary  Qua¬ 
lities  of  Bodies,  and  is  fuch  a  State 
of  the  minute  Parts  of  any  Body,  in 
which  they  are  more  fiowly  or 
faintly  agitated  than  thcfe  of  the 
Organs  of  Feeling  ;  fo  that  it  is 
only  a  relative  Term,  the  fame  Bo¬ 
dy  being  liable  to  be  pronounced 
hot  or  cold  as  its  Particles  are  in  a 
greater  or  letter  Motion  than  thofe 
of  the  fenfatory  Organs.  As  for 
the  Difputes  concerning  its  pofitive 
and  privative  Nature,  and  fuch  like 
tifelefs  Diftinflions,  they  are  not 
worth  examining.  See  Freezing . 

Cotta,  koKKcl,  Gluten ,  fignifies 
any  Thing  glutinous ;  whence  the 
Iftnsjafs  is  called  Ichthyocolla ,  from 
Fifcis,  a  Fifh,  and  the  for¬ 
mer,  becaufe  it  is  a  Glue  made  from 
the  Flefh  of  a  Fifh.  And  hence 

Colleticus ,  is  ufed  by  feme  Wri¬ 
ters  to  exprefs  any  thing  which 
hath  a  glutinous  Faculty. 

Colled  ion  of  Humours,  is  when  the 
Matter  of  a  Difeafe  or  pure  pus , 
comes  together  fiowly,  and  is  de- 
pofited  by  Degrees  upon  any  Part  j 
but  when  the  fame  thing  happens  of 
a  hidden,  ’tis  call’d  a  Fluxion  of 
Humours. 

Collide,  is  ufed  by  Steno,  de 
Mufc.  iff  Gland,  for  the  Carunculte 
hachry  males  ;  which  fee. 

Lolliquamentum,  is  a  Term  firft 
made  ufe  of  by  Dr.  Harvey,  in  his 
Application  of  it  to  the  firft  Rudi¬ 
ments  of  an  Embryo  in  Generation. 

Colliqtiation,  is  the  melting  of  a- 
tiy  thing  whatfoever  by  Fleat :  but 


is  more  particularly  ufed  to  exprefs 
fuch  a  Temperament  or  Difpofition 
of  the  animal  Fluids  as  proceeds 
from  a  lax  Compage,  and  wherein 
they  flow  off  thro’  the  fecretory 
Glands,  and  particularly  thro’  thofe 
of  the  Skin,  fafter  than  they  ought; 
which  occaftons  Fluxes  of  many 
kinds,  but  moftly  profufe,  greafy, 
clammy  Sweats.  The  Remedy  of 
this  is  in  giving  a  better  Confidence 
to  the  Juices  by  Balfamicks  and  Ag- 
glutinants,  and  hardening  the  Solids 
by  Subaftringents.  Flence  a 

Colliquative  Fever,  is  fuch  an  one 
as  is  attended  with*  a  Diarrhoea,  or 
profufe  Sweats,  from  too  lax  a 
Contexture  of  the  Fluids. 

Colli fion ,  from  colli  do,  to  Hide 
together,  or  againft  one  another  5 
is  fuch  a  Motion  of  two  or  more 
Bodies,  as  is  in  contrary  Direftion, 
whereby  they  meet  and  clafh,  fo  as 
to  break  off  fometimes  feme  Parts 
of  each  other. 

Collutn ,  fignifies  properly  only 
the  fore-part  of  the  Neck  :  And 
the  Vagina ,  and  opening  into  the 
Womb,  is  fometimes  called  Collum 
Uteri . 

Collyrium ,  from  kcoXvco,  inhibeo, 
to  check,  and  Fluxio,  a  De¬ 

fluxion  ;  is  a  Medicine  ro  check  a- 
ny  Fluxion  of  Humours,  of  which 
there  were  antiently  two  F prms,  one 
dry,  like  a  Lozenge,  fometimes 
diltinguilhed  by  the  Name  of  Sief 
and  the  other  Liquid  :  but  Cuftom 
now  applies  this  Term  only  to 
particular  Applications  for  the  Eyes. 

Colon :  This  is  the  greateft  and 
wideft  of  all  the  Jnteftines,  and 
about  eight  or  nine  Hands  breadth 
long.  It  begins  where  the  Ilium 
ends,  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Os  Ilium 
on  the  right  Side;  from  thence  ai- 
cending  by  the  Kidney  on  the  fame 
Side,  it  pafles  under  the  concave  Side 
Qf  the  Liver,  to  which  it  is  fome- 
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times  tied,  as  likewife,  to  the  Gall¬ 
bladder,  which  tinges  it  yellow  in 
that  Place  ;  then  it  runs  under  the 
JBottom  of  the  Stomach  to  the 
Spleen  in  the  left  Side,  to  which  it 
is  alfo  knit ;  from  thence  it  turns 
down  to  the  left  Kidney ;  and  thence 
paffing  in  form  of  and1,  it  terminates 
at  the  upper-part  of  the  Os  Sacrum 
in  th tReiium.  At  the  Beginning  of 
this  Gut  there  is  a  Valve  formed  by 
the  Produdion  of  the  inmoP  Coat 
of  the  Inteffines  in  this  Place  ;  it 
hinders  the  Excrements  which  are 
once  fallen  into  the  Colon  from  re¬ 
turning  again  to  the  Ilium.  It  has 
a  Prong  Ligament,  which  running 
along  its  upper-iide  from  the  Ilium 
to  the  Re  Slum,  Prengthens  it  againfi 
the  Weight  of  the  Excrements,  and 
draws  it  together  into  Cells,  which 
>vith  the  Valvulce  Conniuentes  retard 
the  Paffages  of  the  Excrements,  that 
we  may  not  be  continually  obliged 
to  go  to  Stool.  The  flefhy  Fibres 
of  its  fecond  Coat  are  greater  and 
ffronger  than  thofe  of  the  other  In- 
tePines,  becaufe  a  greater  Strength 
is  requifite  to  caufe  the  Excrements 
to  afcend.  The  chief  Defign  of 
the  Colons  furrounding  the  Abdo¬ 
men  ^  and  with  the  Reitum  touching 
all  the  Parts  contained  in  it,  feems 
to  be,  that  by  immediate  Fomenta¬ 
tion  with  ClyPcrs,  we  might  eafe 
them  of  their  Maladies. 

Colour,  is  a  very  conPderable  Phe¬ 
nomenon  in  Nature  that  has  long  per¬ 
plexed  Philofophers  to  account  for  ; 
but  as  far  as  our  Scnfes  and  Capa¬ 
cities  of  Reafoning  therefrom  will 
condud  us  in  the  Properties  and 
Agency  of  fuch  minute  Parts  of 
Matter  as  are  herein  concerned,  Sir 
Jfaac  Newton  feems  to  have  carried 
ns  :  His  Difcoveries  hereupon  are 
to  this  Effed.  1.  That  Light  con- 
fifts  of  an  infinite  Number  of  Rays, 
right-lined  and  parallel,  but  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Degrees  of  Refrangibility 


when  meeting  with  a  different  Me¬ 
dium  .  2 .  Each  Ray  according  to  its 

Degree  of  Refrangibility,  when  fo 
refraded,  appears  to  the  Eye  of  a 
different  Colour.  3.  The  leap  re^- 
frangible  Rays  appear  of  a  deep  Scar¬ 
let,  the  mod  refrangible  appear  of  a 
Violet-blue,  the  intermediate  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Scarlet  to  yellowifh, 
then  to  Light-green,  and  fo  to  blue. 
4.  The  Colours  arifing  from  the 
different  Refrangibility  of  Light, 
are  not  only  the  more  noted  Co¬ 
lours  of  Red,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue* 
but  alfo  all  the  inter-mediate  of  Red 
to  Yellow,  of  Yellow  to  Green, Cfr. 
differing  as  the  Degrees  of  Sound 
from  grave  to  acute ;  in  which  there 
are  not  only  the  Notes  of  common 
Denomination,  but  alfo  indefinite 
inter- mediate  Degrees  of  Sounds, 
which  are  as  diPind  different  Sounds 
as  the  other.  5.  Whitenefs  (fuch 
as  the  Sun’s  Light  appears)  contain¬ 
ing  all  thefe  Degrees  of  Refrangibi¬ 
lity,  is  confequently  made  up  of  all 
the  above-memion’d  Colours.  6. 
Simple  or  homogeneal  Colours  are 
fuch  as  are  produced  by  homoge¬ 
neal  Lights  or  Rays,  that  have  the 
fame  Degree  of  Refrangibility ;  and 
mixt  Colours  are  fuch  as  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  Rays  of  different  Refran¬ 
gibility.  .  7.  Rays  of  the  fame  Re. 
Tangibility  produce  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour,  which  Colour  is  not  alterable 
by  repeated  Refractions,  only  made 
more  ffrong  or  faint,  as  the  Rays 
are  united  or  fcattered.  8.  All  Bo¬ 
dies  appear  of  this  or  that  Colour, 
according  as  their  Surfaces  are  adap¬ 
ted  to  refled  only  the  Rays  of  fuch 
a  Colour,  or  (at  leait)  in  more  Plen¬ 
ty  than  the  reff. 

Colophonia ,  or  according  to  Seri- 
boriius  Largus ,  C oloj'oma,  is  now 
commonly  ufed  for  any  Pitch  or 
Rofin,  made  by  the  Exhalation  or 
drawing  off  the  thinner  Parts  of 
terebinciijnous  Juices ;  thef  Par  ace  l- 
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fits  Teems  to  mean  by  it  what  is  now 
prefcribed  by  the  Name  of  Tere- 
binthina  cotta :  but  the  Antients, 
and  particularly  Galen ,  Teemed  to 
underftand  by  it  a  Toft  Kind  of 
Maftich,  from  Ohio,  probably  the 
fame  as  our  Chio  T urpentine. 

Colojirum ,  is  the  firft  Milk  in 
the  Breads  after  Delivery,  according 
to  Tome  Authors  ;  but  Bartholine 
applies  it  to  an  Emulfion  made  by 
the  Solution  of  Turpentine  with  the 
Yolk  of  an  Egg. 

Colubrina,  the  Biftort,  or  Snake- 
W eed,  is  fometimes  To  called  ;  and 
the  * 

Colubrinum  Lignum,  is  fometimes 
applied  to  the  Snake- Root  that  we 
have  from  Virginia ,  becaufe  of  its 
fuppos’d  Virtues  againft  the  Bite 
and  Poifon  of  Serpents. 

Colum,  is  ufed  for  a  Strainer  of 
Liquids,  as  Cribrum  is  of  Solids. 

Columba ,  every  one  knows  pro¬ 
perly  to  fignify  a  Dove  :  but  Tome 
Enthufiaftick  Chymifts  have  made 
it  ftand  for  feveral  of  their  Prepara¬ 
tions,  from  Tome  imaginary  Like- 
nefs  of  their  Virtues  to  thofe  of 
this  Bird. 

Collumella,  is  fometimes  applied 
to  an  Inflammation  of  the  Uvula, 
when  it  is  extended  in  Length  like 
a  little  Column. 

Column? -e  Cordis ,  the  Pillars  of  the 
Heart.  See  Heart. 

Column ?e  Nafi ,  is  that  flefhy 
Part  of  the  Nofe  which  is  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  middle. 

Coma ,  fignifies  a  Propenflty  to 
Sleep,  not  unlike  what  is  meant  by 
a  Lethargy,  which  is  not  To  aggra¬ 
vated  with  an  entire  Lofs  of  Senfa- 
tion  as  in  a  confirmed  Apoplexy. 

Coma  fomnolentum,  is  an  uni¬ 
form  deep  and  diftempered  Sleep, 
from  which  the  Patient  being  a- 
waked,  fuddenly  relapfes  into  it 
again. 


Coma  vigil,  is  an  infuperableDIf- 
pofition  to  deep,  from  which  the 
Perfon  frequently  awakes  as  from  a 
frightful  Dream. 

Cqmmetica ,  the  fame  as  Fucus , 
or  Ars  fucalis ,  are  luch  Things 
which  give  Beauties  not  before  in 
being,  as  Paints  to  the  Face;  dif¬ 
fering  from  Cofmeticks,  which  are 
only  to  preferve  Beauties  already 
in  Pofleflion. 

Communicant^  is  by  Bellini  ap¬ 
plied  to  Fevers  of  two  Kinds  afflict¬ 
ing  the  fame  Perfon,  wherein  as 
one  goes  off  the  other  immediately 
fucceeds. 

Completion,  is  by  the  ancient  Wri¬ 
ters  ufed  in  various  Acceptations ; 
but  latterly  it  fignifies  only  the  fame 
as  a  Plethora  ;  which  fee. 

Co?nplexion,  now  generally  figni¬ 
fies  the  fame  with  Temperament  s 
as  we  fay  fuch  a  one  is  of  a  fan- 
guine,  a  phlegmatick,  or  a  chole- 
rick  Complexion  ;  tho1  heretofore 
it  hath  been  ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe 
as  Complication  ;  which  fee. 

Comitialis  Morbus .  See  Epilepfy . 

Comminution ,  is  grinding  or 
breaking  any  Matter  into  fmaller 
Particles. 

Common  Du  St.  See  Jecur , 

Common  Receptacle.  See  LaSteal 
V eins. 

Common  Senfory ,  is  the  Origin  of 
the  Nerves,  or  wherefoever  the  re¬ 
flux  Motion  of  the  nervous  Fluid 
gives  the  Perception  of  external 
ObjeCls. 

Compage,  is  any  Collection  or 
Compofition  of  Matter,  modified 
into  a  particular  Form,  to  anfwer 
fome  particular  End. 

Comparative  Anatomy,  is  that 
kind  of  Anatomy  as  confiders  the 
fame  Parts  of  different  Animals 
with  relation  to  that  particular  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Formation  as  is  molt  fuited 
to  the  Manner  of  living,  and  Ne- 
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eeffities  of  every  Creature  :  As  in 
the  comparative  Anatomy  of  Sto¬ 
machs,  for  Inftance,  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  thole  Creatures  which  have 
the  Opportunities  of  frequent  Feed¬ 
ing,  have  their  Stomachs  very  fmall 
in  Companion  to  fome  Creatures 
of  Prey,  which  may  probably  be 
under  a  Neceliity  of  Falling  for  a 
great  while,  and  therefore  have  Sto¬ 
machs  large  enough  to  hold  Food 
fufficient  for  a  long  Time. 

Complexus ,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the 
hinder  Part  of  the  Head  that  arifes 
from  the  tranfverfe  Proceftes  of  the 
Vertebrae  of  the  Neck,  and  afcend- 
jng  obliquely,  adheres  to  the  Spine 
of  the  fame  Vertebra,  and  is  inferr¬ 
ed  into  the  Occiput .  It  moves  the 
Head  backwards  to  one  Side. 

Complication  of  Dif cafes,  is  when 
a  Perfon  labours  under  divers  Dif- 
tempers  at  a  Time,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  if  they  have  any  Affinity  to 
one  another ;  as  the  Dropfy,  Afth- 
rna,  and  Jaundice,  or  the  like,  which 
frequently  happen  together  to  the 
fame  Perfon. 

Compoftion  :  Befides  the  confu- 
fed  Manner  in  which  the  vulgar 
Chy mills  ufe  this  Term,  not  worth 
our  Notice,  it  is  now  feldom  ufed 
but  for  Medicines  which  take  in  fe- 
veral  Ingredients  in  Oppofltion  to 
Simple ,  tho’  heretofore  it  hath  been 
alfo  applied  in  the  fame  Senfe  as 
Complication. 

Compound  Medicine ,  is  what 
conflfts  of  more  Ingredients  than 
one. 

Comprefs ,  is  the  Way  by  which 
with  Bolfters  of  Linnen  Rags,  Sur¬ 
geons  fuit  their  Bandages  for  any 
particular  Part  or  Purpofe ;  and 
hath  fo  long  ago  as  Avicen  been 
ufed  for  fuch  Contrivances  as  pre¬ 
vent  the  Flux  of  Matter  upon  any 
fart. 

Qonarion ,  alfo  called  Glandula 
Pincalis ,  (D$s  Carte  s  imaginary 
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Seat  of  the  Soul)  is  a  fmall  Gland 
about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pea,  in  the 
upper  Part  of  that  Hole  in  the  third 
Ventricle  of  the  Brain,  called  the 
Anus ,  and  is  tied  by  fome  Fibres  to 
the  Nates .  It  is  compofed  of  the 
fame  Subllance  as  the  ref  of  the 
Brain,  and  is  of  the  fame  Ufe. 

Conatus ,  in  Matter  without  Mo¬ 
tion,  is  the  Force  of  Attraction  or 
Gravitation  ;  which  fee  :  And  in  a 
Body  in  Motion,  is  that  Difpofition 
or  Aptitude  to  go  on  in  a  right  Line, 
if  not  prevented  by  other  Caufes. 

Concatenation ,  is  fuch  an  Union 
or  Repetition  of  Parts  in  a  Body,  as 
thofe  of  a  Chain,  from  cum ,  with, 
and  Catena ,  a  Chain. 

Concave,  is  any  thing  made  hol¬ 
low  on  one  Side. 

Concentration ,  is  a  crouding  to¬ 
gether  any  fluid  Matter  into  as 
clofe  a  Form  as  it  is  capable  of ;  or 
bringing  together  into  as  clofe  a 
Contafl  as  poflible  any  feparate 
Particles:  But  the  Generality  who 
makeUle  of  thisTerm,  have  a  very  „ 
vague  Idea  thereof  of  no  diflinfl 
Signification. 

Conception.  The  great  and  ma¬ 
ny  Difficulties  which  attend  the 
moll  plauflble  Account  of  the  hr  ft 
Formation  of  the  Parts  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal,  and  Beginning  of  Motion  in 
its  Fluids,  and  the  curious  Obferva- 
tions  of  many  Perfons,  have  been 
fufficient  Motives  to  moft  of  late. 
Years  to  throw  off  the  Notion  of  e- 
quivocal  Generation.  But  tho’  Rea- 
fon  and  Experience  convince  us  that 
all  the  Parts  of  an  Animal  did  exift, 
and  its  Fluids  were  in  Motion  before 
Generation  j  yet  whether  the  Ani¬ 
malcule  was  lodged  in  the  Seed  of 
the  Male,  or  the  Female  Ova ,  ;s 
Matter  of  Controverfy.  But  the 
Arguments  on  both  Sides  leave  this 
without  Queftion,  that  the  Female 
Qvium  is  a  proper  Nidus  for  the 
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Animalcule ,  in  the  Male  Seed.  There 
are  fuch  a  prodigious  number  of  lit¬ 
tle  Creatures,  like  fo  many  Tad¬ 
poles,  fwimming  every  way  in  the 
Male  Sperm  of  all  Animals,  as  is  an 
amazing  Sight :  Nor  is  it  lefs  curi¬ 
ous  to  obferve  their  languid  Motion 
In  fuch  as  are  tainted  with  the  Ve¬ 
nereal  Difeafe,  and  how  they  re¬ 
cover  their  former  Brisknefs  as  the 
Diftemper  abates.  Thefe  Animals 
are  fo  fmall  as  to  be  computed  that 
3,000,000,000  of  them  are  not 
equal  to  one  Grain  of  Sand, 
whofe  Diameter  is  but  the  °f 
an  Inch.  Whilft  the  Seed  thus  a- 
bounds  with  Animalcules ,  there  are 
not  the  leak  Rudiments  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal  to  be  feen  in  any  Part  of  the 
Ovaria  ;  yet  thefe  likewife  have  a 
principal  Part  in  Generation,  for 
without  them  there  is  no  Concep¬ 
tion  :  and  even  Bitches  that  have 
been  fpay’d  forget  their  ufual  Appe¬ 
tites,  as  if  they  were  the  only  Spurs 
to  Venery.  The  yellow  Subftance 
which  grows  in  the  Oceania  of  Cows 
Is  very  remarkable  ;  it  has  a  fmall 
Dent,  and  a  Cicatrice  in  its  middle, 
as  if  the  Ovum  had  dropped  out 
there,  according  to  Malpighi.  When 
the  Foetus  is  very  fmall,  this  is  very 
large  ;  but  as  the  Fcetus  grows  big¬ 
ger  and  bigger,  this  decays,  and  at 
3afl  vanifhes :  nor  is  it  to  be  feen 
before  Conception,  and  in  one 
Tefticle  only  when  there  is  but  one 
Calf.  If  all  the  Animalcules ,  as 
a  great  many  of  them  do  fallen 
and  grow  to  the  Womb  till  fuch 
time  as  by  their  Bignefs  or  Want 
of  Nourilhment  they  made  one 
another  drop  off,  Women  could 
not  be  fenfible  of  their  Evacuation, 
for  they  mull  be  falling  off,  thro’ 
the  whole  time  of  their  being  with 
Child.  But  when  the  Animalcule 
gets  into  an  Ovum  lit  to  receive  it, 
and  this  falls  thro’  one  of  the  Tubes 


Fallopian ce  into  the  Womb,  the  Hu¬ 
mours  which  diltil  thro’  theVef- 
lels  of  the  Womb,  penetrating  the 
Coats  of  the  Egg,  fwell  and  dilate 
it,  as  the  Sap  of  the  Earth  does 
Seeds  thrown  into  theGround.  Or 
elfe  the  Branches  of  the  Veins  and 
Arteries  whereby  the  Egg  was  tied 
in  the  Ovarium  (which  probably 
make  the  umbilical  Veffels)  being 
broken,  fallen  with  the  Veffels  of 
the  Womb  :  then  the  Placenta  be¬ 
gins  to  appear  like  a  little  Cloud 
upon  one  Side  of  the  external  Coat 
of  the  Egg  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  Spine  of  the  Embryo  is  grown  fo 
big  as  to  be  vifible  ;  and  a  little  af¬ 
ter  the  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum  ap¬ 
pear  like  two  fmall  Bladders,  and 
the  Eyes  next  hand  gogling  out 
of  the  Head  ;  then  the  beating  of 
the  Heart,  or  Pun  Hum  Saliens ,  is 
plainly  to  be  feen,  and  the  Extre¬ 
mities  difeover  themfelves  laid  of  all. 
See  Generation,  Parts  of,  proper  to 
Women. 

Conception  Falfe.  See  Mol  a. 

Concha.  See  Cochlea. 

Concoagulation ,  is  ufed  by  Mr, 
Boyle  to  exprefs  the  Cryllallizing  of 
Salts  of  different  Kinds  together, 
where-they  Ihoot  into  one  Mafs  of 
various  Figures,  fuitable  to  their  re- 
fpedlive  kinds. 

Concoftion ,  commonly  dignifies 
the  fame  asDigeltion,tho’  the  latter 
is  more  generally  confined  to  what 
paffes  in  the  Stomach  ;  whereas  this 
alfo  is  applied  to  what  Alterations 
are  made  in  the  Blood-yeffels, which 
may  be  called  the  fecond  Concoc¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  the  Nerves,  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  minutell  Veffels,  not  im¬ 
properly  called  the  third,  and  la  It 
Concodtion. 

Concrete ,  and  Concretion ,  from 
cum  and  crefco ,  to  grow  together, 
is  the  Compofition  or  Union  of  fe- 
veral  Particles  together  into  a  vifi¬ 
ble 
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ble  Mafs,  whereby  it  .becomes  of 
fome  particular  Figure  and  Pro¬ 
perty. 

Concupi  fcence ,  dri&ly  flgnifies  the 
craving  of  any  Appetite,  but  is  mod: 
commonly  applied  to  that  of  Ve- 
nery. 

Condenfation ,  is  confining  or  dri¬ 
ving  any  Fluid  into  a  lefs  Compafs 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  explained 
under  Concentration ;  but  its  ufual 
Signification  is  fuch  a  Stoppage  and 
Colledlion  of  Vapour  as  is  made  by 
theTop  of  an  Alembeck,  whereby 
it  is  returned  in  the  Form  of  a  Li¬ 
quid  ;  or  as  is  raided  into  a  Head  or 
Receiver,  there  to  harden  into  a 
permanent  and  folid  Subdance,  as 
in  Sublimations  of  all  kinds. 

Condenfer ,  a  drong  metalline 
Vedel,  wherein  to  crowd  the  Air, 
by  means  of  a  Syringe  faden’d 
thereto.  The  Deflgn  of  it  is  to  be 
converfe  of  the  Air-Pump  ;  fo  that 
as  by  means  of  that,  Bodies  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  highly  rarified  Air, 
this  might  give  an  Opportunity  of 
committing  them  to  Air  highly  con- 
den  fed. 

Condimentum ,  and  Conditura ,  are 
ufed  to  fignify  thofe  Pickles  or  Li¬ 
quors,  in  which  other  Bodies  are 
prederved  from  Decay  :  the  Perdon 
doing  this  is  the  Conditory  and  the 
Thing  do  prederved  the  Condi  turn. 
But  all  this  Branch  of  Pharmacy  is 
now  the  Bufineds  of  him  we  call  a 
Confedioner. 

Conductor,  is  an  Indrument  to 
put  up  into  the  Bladder,  to  diredt 
the  Knife  in  cutting  for  the  Stone  : 
from  conduco ,  to  lead. 

Condyloma ,  from  M.oyJltJh®',  Di- 
giti  Articulus ,  is  the  knitting  of  the 
Bones  in  Articulation,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  the  Fingers. 

Condylomata ,  are  a  doft  kind  of 
Tumour  arifmg  on  the  internal 
Coat  of  the  Anns,  unattended  with 


Pain,  and  of  the  natural  Colour  of 
the  Skin. 

Condyli ,  are  the  little  Knots  or 
Protuberances  of  thofe  diort  Bones 
which  make  them  thick  about  their 
Articulations,  as  on  the  Knuckles. 

Cone ,  is  a  folid  Figure,  whofe 
Bafe  is  a  Circle,  and  is  produced  by 
the  Revolution  of  the  Plane  of  a 
right  angled  T riangle  round  the  per¬ 
pendicular  Leg  ;  and  in  Anatomy 
a  Conical  Vedel  is  fuch  an  one  as 
from  one  End  continually  grows 
narrower  towards  the  other,  till  it 
terminates  almod  in  a  Point,  and 
fuch  are  the  Arteries,  except  in  a 
very  few  Places,  where  for  mani- 
fed  Ends,  they  become  Cylindrical. 
In  what  Redpe&s  this  affedls  the 
circulating  Fluid.  See  Circulation 
and  Aorta. 

Confetti  on,  may  fignify  any  Com- 
pofition,  from  cum ,  and  facto ,  to 
make  up  together  ;  but  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  a  particular  Sort  of 
Medicine,  compounded  with  dry 
Ingredients  of  many  Kinds,  pow¬ 
der’d  and  made  into  the  Confidence 
of  a  thin  Ele&uary  with  Honey  or 
Syrup. 

Confluent flowing  together,  are 
any  Liquods  joining  into  a  common 
Stream  ;  but  this  is  generally  ufed 
for  that  Sort  of  the  Small  -  Pox, 
wherein  the  Pudles  run  into  one 
another. 

Confluxion ,  cupj-ota, ,  is  ufed  much 
by  Hippocrates  and  his  Interpreter 
Galen ,  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  we  ufe 
Confent,  and  tranfpirable ,  from  a 
Notion  that  Parts  at  a  Didance  have 
mutual  Confent  with  one  another, 
and  that  they  are  all  perfpirable  by 
many  fubtile  Steams.  Pajacelfus , 
according  to  his  Way,  expreflfes  the 
former  by  Confederation. 

Conformation ,  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
that  particular  Make  and  Conduc¬ 
tion  which  is  peculiar  to  every  In¬ 
dividual  : 
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dividual  ;  and  hence  a  mala  Con - 
forma tio  fignihes  fome  Fault  in  the 
firft  Rudiments,  whereby  a  Perfon 
comes  into  the  World  crooked,  or 
with  fome  of  the  Vifcera  or  Cavities 
unduly  proportioned.  Thus  many 
are  fubjeft  to  incurable  Aflhmak, 
from  too  fmall  a  Capacity  of  the 
thorax,  and  the  like. 

Conficatrices ,  or  Gonfidirices ,  are 
ufed  by  many  Authors  for  fuchWc- 
men  who  have  learned  to  titulate 
one  another  with  their  Clitoris ,  in 
Imitation  of  venereal  Intercourfes 
with  Men. 

Corfu f  Fehr&s ,  are  fuch  Fevers 
which  come  together  alternately  in 
the  fame  Perfo'ns,  but  keep  not  their 
Periods  and  Alterations  fo  exactly 
as  to  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
one  another. 

Congelation ,  from  congelo ,  to  freeze 
together,  exprelfes  the  fame  as  Cryf- 
tallization,  becaufe  in  that  the  Salts 
fhoot  together,  as  Ice  in  Freezing. 
It  is  alfo  applied  to  Liquors  which 
will  not  properly  freeze,  as  by  Scri- 
hanius  Largus  to  Oils  ;  and  by  Ru- 
landus  with  many  others  to  any 
Fluids,  which  by  Handing  become 
of  a  thicker  Confidence.  By  fome 
it  is  likewife  applied  to  Diitempers 
that  occafion  StifFnefs  and  Inapti¬ 
tude  to  Motion,'  and  others  call 
thofe  who  feem  to  lofe  their  Sen- 
fes  in  Extacy,  congelati ,  Perfons 
froze. 

Conge  (Hon ,  the  fame  as  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Matter,  as  in  Abfceffes  and 
Tumours. 

Congeries ,  from  congrego,  to  ga¬ 
ther  together,  is  a  Collection  or 
Parcel  of  Bodies  gathered  together 
into  cne  Mafs  or  Compofttiom 

Conglobate ,  and 

Conglomerate  Gland.  See  Gland. 

Conglutination ,  from  cum ,  toge¬ 
ther  or  with,  and  Gluten ,  Glue  ;  is 
the  uniting  Parts  of  the  Body  toge¬ 


ther  by  Means  of  their  natural  Moi- 
fture,  and  by  the  Help  of  Bandage, 
or  by  the  Supply  of  vifcid  Parti¬ 
cles  ;  and  in  the  laft  Acceptation  it 
differs  little  from  Accretion  cr  Nou- 
rifhment. 

Congruity ,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  that 
Aptitude  in  fome  Bodies  to  unite 
and  incorporate  from  a  Similitude 
or  Fitnefs  of  their  Figures,  as  In¬ 
congruity  is  an  Unfitnefs  of  their 
Surfaces  to  join  together.  Thus 
Quickfilver  will  unite  with  Gold, 
and  many  other  Metals,  but  will 
roll  off  from  Wood,  Stone,  Glafs, 
Gfc.  and  Water  that  will  wet  Salt, 
and  diffolve  it,  will  flip  off  from 
Tallow  without  adhering  to  it,  as 
alfo  from  a  dufty  Surface,  and  from 
the  Feathers  of  Water-Fowl.  Two 
Drops  of  Water,  or  of  Mercury, 
will  on  ContaCl  immediately  join 
and  coalefce  ;  but  Oil  of  Tartar 
poured  upon  Quickfilver,  and  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine  on  that  Oil,  and  Oil 
of  Turpentine  on  that,  and  Air  o- 
ver  all,  will  remain  in  the  fame 
Veffel  without  any  Manner  of  U- 
nion  or  Mixture  with  each  other  5 
and  the  Caufe  of  this  is,  that  the 
Figures  of  fome  Bodies  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  other  Bodies  near  enough  to  be 
within  their  Spheres  of  Attraction, 
whereby  they  cannot  join  and  co¬ 
here  ;  but  where  their  Fitnefs  of 
Figure  will  let  them  approach  near 
enough  to  feel  each  others  attrac¬ 
tive  Power,  they  clofe  and  hold  to¬ 
gether. 

Coniferous ,  from  Conus,  a  Cone, 
and  fero,  to  bear ;  are  fuch  Trees, 
Shrubs,  or  Herbs,  as  bear  a  fquam- 
mofe  fcaly  Fruit,  of  a  woody  Sub- 
fiance,  and  a  Figure  approaching 
to  that  of  a  Cone,  in  which  there 
are  many  Seeds  ;  and  when  they 
are  ripe,  the  feveral  Cells  or  Parti¬ 
tions  in  the  Cone  gape  or  open, 
and  the  Seeds  drop  out.  Of  this 
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kind  are  the  Fir,  Pine,  Beech,  and 
the  like. 

Conjugation ,  being  by  fome  ufed 
in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Conjugiutn ,  and 
Copulation :  Paracelfus  and  fome  o- 
ther  Chymifts  apply  it  to  particular 
Mixtures  of  feveral  things  together. 

Conjuntta  Caufa ,  is  the  fame  as 
Continent,  which  fee  ;  and  Con- 
juntta  Signa  or  Symptoniata  are, 
according  to  Bellini  de  Fehribus , 
fuch  as  fublift  during  the  Courfe  of 
a  Diftemper  ;  and  are  fometimes 
alfo  called  Concomitantia,  in  diftinc- 
tion  from  the  Antecedentia,  and 
Subfequentia .  '  And, 

Conjundli  Morbi,  are  when  two 
or  more  Difeafes  come  together, 
which  are  diftinguifhed  into  Con - 
nexi  and  Confequentes ,  the  former 
fubfilting  at  the  fame  time,  and  the 
latter  following  one  another. 

Conjuration ,  according  to  Para¬ 
celfus,  expreffes  the  Ceremony  di- 
redled  by  fome  Enthufiafts  for  the 
Cure  of  Diftempers,  wherein  Per- 
fons  laid  themfelves  under  Obliga¬ 
tions  by  Oath,  and  certain  Impreca¬ 
tions  ;  and  whence  probably  comes 
our  common  Term  of  Conjurer , 
who  is  a  Perfon  fuppofed  to  deal 
in  diabolical  Inchantments. 

Connatus ,  ffvyywiis,  ufed  much 
by  Hippocrates ,  for  what  is  born 
with  a  Perfon  ;  the  fame  with  con- 
genite ;  as 

Gonnutritus,  crivT is  what 
becomes  habitual  to  a  Perfon  from 
his  particular  Nourifhment,  or  what 
breaks  out  into  a  Difeafe  in  procefs 
of  Time,  which  gradually  had  its 
Foundation  in  the  firlt  Aliments, 
as  from  fucking  a  diftemper’dNurfe, 
or  the  like. 

Confequentia ,  the  fame  as  Subfe¬ 
quentia  ;  which  fee  under  Conjunct  a 
Sign  a / 

Confers  at  Ha  Medicina ,  called  by 
the  Greeks  pt/A&xJ/w)  and  vyi&vii, 
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is  that  Part  of  a  Phvfician’s  Care 
that  preferves  a  Perfon  in  Health, 
by  preventing  the  Attack  of  a  Dif¬ 
temper,  in  Diftin&ion  from  the 
Pharmaceutick,  which  applies  Re¬ 
medies  to  the  difeafed. 

Conjun£li<va,  Punka .  See  Adnata 
Punic  a. 

Conniventes  Valvulce.  See  Intef 
tines. 

Confent  of  Parts,  is  that  Percep¬ 
tion  one  Part  has  of  another  at  a 
Dihance  by  Means  of  fome  Fibres 
and  Nerves  which  are  common  to 
them  both,  or  communicated  by  o- 
ther  Branches  with  one  another : 
and  thus  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder, 
by  vellicating  the  Fibres  there,  will 
affeCt  and  draw  them  fo  much  into 
Spafms,  as  to  affeft  the  Coats  of  the 
Bowels  in  the  fame  Manner  by  the 
Intermediation  of  nervous  Threads, 
and  caufe  aCholick  there  ;  and  alfo 
extend  their  Twitches  fometimes 
fo  far  as  the  Stomach,  and  occalion 
grievous  Vomitings.  And  the  Re¬ 
medy  therefore  in  fuch  Cafes  is  to 
regard  the  Part  originally  affefted, 
how  remote  and  grievous  foever 
may  be  the  Confequences  and 
Symptoms  in  other  Places. 

Conferee,  is  a  Form  of  Medicine 
contriv’d  to  preferve  the  Flowers, 
Herbs,  Roots,  Peels,  or  Fruits  of 
feveral  Simples,  as  near  as  poffible 
to  what  they  are  when  frefh  ga¬ 
thered.  And  this  is  done  with  Su¬ 
gar  ;  a  triple  Quantity  to  thofe, 
which  are  mod  moift  and  corrupti¬ 
ble,  and  a  double  Quantity  to  fuch 
as  are  leak  fo.  See  the  Difpenfz - 
tory. 

Confidence,  from  confifio ,  to  Hand 
together,  is  the  particular  Degree 
of  Hardnefs  or  Softnefs  of  any  Bo¬ 
dy,  when  joined  with  an  Adje&ive 
expreffive  of  that  Condition  :  but 
when  we  fay  a 


Confident 
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Ccngiftent  Body,  it  is  fucli  an  one 
as  will  preferve  its  Form  without 
being  confined  by  any  Boundary, 
and  has  no  Degree  of  I  luxility. 

Con foli date,  from  cum  and  folidus, 
to  harden  together,  is  generally  ufed 
to  exp.efs  the  uniting  and  hardning 
of  broken  Bones,  or  the  Lips  of 
Wounds.  And  the  Medicines  ufe- 
Lil  in  thefe  Intentions  are  com¬ 
monly  called,  Confolidating  Medi¬ 
cines. 

C'onflipation,  and  Conftriilion, 
from  confivingo ,  to  bind  together, 
is  the  binding  upWounds,  or  do¬ 
ling  the  Mouths  of  Veffels  fo  as  to 
prevent  any  fifflux  of  their  Con¬ 
tents.  / 

Conjiri  Stores,  from  the  fame  De¬ 
rivation,  are  Mufcles  of  the  Nofe, 
called  alfo  DepreJJores  Labii  fuperio- 
ris,  DepreiTors  of  the  upper  Lip, 
which  arife  from  the  fourth  Bone  of 
the  upper  Jaw,  immediately  above 
the  Gums'  of  the  Dentes  Incifores, 
and  afcending  are  inferted  into  the 
Roots  of  the  AU  Naji,  and  fupe- 
rior  Parts  of  the  upper  Lip  ;  they 
draw  the  upper  Lip  and  Aire  hajl 
downwards.  There  is  alfo  the 

ConJlriStor  Labioru?n,  which  runs 
its  Fibres  quite  round  the  Lips,  and 
in  Action  purfes  them  up  ;  for 
which  Reafon  it  is  called  likewife 
Ofculatorius,  or  the  Kiffing  Muf- 
cle.  All  the  Sphincters  are  of  this 
kind. 

Ccnfiituent  P articles,  of  any  na¬ 
tural  Body,  are  thofe  Particles  of 
which  that  Body  is  compofed. 

Confumption ,  from  confumo,  to 
wake  ;  in  general  fignifies  a  Defedl 
of  Nourifhment,  or  the  decaying  of 
the  Body,  and  particularly  by  a 
Walle  of  mufcular  Flefh :  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  attended  with  a  HeCtick  Fe¬ 
ver  j  and  is  divided  by  Phykcians 
into  feveral  Kinds,  according  to  the 
Yarietv  of  its  Caufes,  which  muit 


carefully  be  regarded  in  order  to  a 
Cure.  See  Morton  de  Phthiji >  and 
the  Pheatrum  Pabidorum . 

ContaSi ,  or  Contiguity,  from  con¬ 
tango,  to  touch  together,  is  the  join¬ 
ing  one  Surface  to  another  without 
any  Interkice  ;  and  hence  becaufe 
very  few  Surfaces  are  capable  of 
touching  in  all  Points,  and  the  Co- 
hefion  of  Bodies  is  in  Proportion  to 
their  Contadls,  thofe  Bodies  will 
kick  fakek  together  which  are  ca- 
pable  of  the  mok  Contact. 

Contagion,  from  the  fame  Deri¬ 
vation,  is  the  communicating  or 
transferring  a  Difeafe  from  one  Bo¬ 
dy  to  another,  by  certain  Steams  or 
Effluvia  tranfmitted  from  the  Bo¬ 
dy  of  a  kick  Perfon.  Some  Difeafes 
are  thus  propagated  by  an  immedi¬ 
ate  Contadl  or  Touch,  as  the  Mad- 
nefs  of  a  Dog,  which  is  communi¬ 
cated  by  biting ;  and  the  Venom  of 
the  venereal  Difeafe,  which  is  tranf¬ 
mitted  from  the  infedled  Perfon  in 
the  Adi  of  Copulation  :  and  fome- 
times  a  Dikemper  is  conveyed  by 
infedled  Cloathes,  as  the  Itch  ;  and 
there  are  fome  Contagions  tranf¬ 
mitted  thro’  the  Air  to  a  great  Di- 
kance,  as  the  Plague,  and  other 
pekilential  Dikempers  ;  in  which 
Cafes  the  Air  is  even  faid  to  be  con¬ 
tagious,  that  is,  full  of  contagious 
Particles.  See  Poifon. 

Contents,  is  the  Matter  contained 
in  any  Veil'd,  Canal,  or  the  like. 

Contingent,  is  applied  to  what 
happens  in  the  Courfe  of  a  Difeafe, 
without  any  previous  Signs,  or  con¬ 
trary  to  the  common  Tenour  of 
fuch  a  Dikemper, 

Continent,  Caufe  of  a  Dikemper, 
is  that  on  which  the  Difeafe  depends 
fo  immediately,  that  it  continues  fo 
loag  as  that  remains,  and  no  longer : 
As  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder  may  be 
the  Continent  Caufe  of  the  Suppref- 
fion  of  Urin^ 

Continent 
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Continent  Fever,  is  that  which 
goes  on  to  a  Crifis  without  any  In¬ 
ter  million  or  Remifiion  ;  and  a 

Continual  Fever,  is  that  which 
fometimes  remits,  but  is  never  quite 
off;  that  is,  the  Patient  is  fome¬ 
times  better,  but  never  quite  free  of 
the  Fever.  Thefe  Significations  do 
not  ftriftly  anfwer  to  the  Import  of 
theTerms,  for  which  Reafon  no  No¬ 
tice  is  taken  of  their  Derivation. 

Continuity ,  is  that  Texture  or  Co- 
hefion  of  the  Parts  of  an  animal  Bo¬ 
dy  which  they  naturally  enjoy,  and 
upon  the  Deftruflion  of  which  by 
foreign  Accidents,  there  is  faid  to  be 
a  Solution  of  Continuity. 

Contortion ,  fignifies  the  twilling 
a  Member  from  its  natural  Situati¬ 
on  ;  which  happens  in  moll  Dillo- 
cations ;  and  fometimes  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner  to  the  Head, 
from  fome  Diforders  upon  the  Muf- 
cles  of  the  Neck. 

Contraction,  from  contraho ,  to 
draw  together,  expreffes  the  fhrink- 
ing  up  of  a  Fibre,  when  it  is  ex¬ 
tended:  and 

Contractile,  is  fuch  a  Body  as, 
when  extended,  has  a  Property  of  fo 
drawing  yfelf  up  again  to  that  Di- 
menfion  it  was  in  before  Extenfion. 
For  the  Caufe  of  this  Property, 
which  is  of  the  utmoft  Confequence 
to  a  right  Underftanding  the  ani¬ 
mal  Oeconomy ;  fee  Fibre. 

Contra-Fijfure,  is  when  any  one 
has  received  a  Blow  on  one  Side  of  a 
Limb,  fo  as  to  have  the  Bone  crack’d 
on  the  contrary  ;  but  whether  this 
ever  happens,  is  much  to  be  quef- 
tion’d :  from  contra ,  on  the  other 
fide,  and  Fifpura,  a  Crack. 

Contra-Indication ,  is  an  Indica¬ 
tion  which  forbids  that  to  be  done, 
which  the  main  Scope  of  a  Difeafe 
points  out  at  firft. 

Contufion ,  i§  a  Bruife,  which 


Magnates  the  juices  in  the  Capiltai 
ties  for  fome  T ime. 

Convalefcence ,  is  that  Space  from 
the  Departure  of  a  Difeafe,  and  the 
Recovery  of  the  Strength  which 
was  loft  by  it. 

Converge,  or  Converging  Fays0 
are  thofe  which  go  from  divers 
Points  of  the  Objedl,  and  incline 
towards  one  another. 

Convex,  from  conveho,  to  carry 
out,  is  the  external  round  Part  of 
any  Body  oppofite  to  the  hollow* 
and  commonly  in  Anatomy  called 
Protuberance. 

Convulfon,  from  convello,  to  pull 
together,  is  an  involuntary  Con¬ 
tra  dtion  of  the  Fibres  and  Mufcles* 
whereby  the  Body  and  Limbs  are 
preternaturally  diftorted,  A  great 
many  Diforders  are  included  under 
this  Term,  having  different  Names 
according  to  the  Parts  they  affe£t* 
or  the  Caufes  they  are  fuppofed  to 
arife  from ;  and  the  Caufes  here¬ 
of  being  manifold,  all  Conlidera- 
tionsvvith  regard  to  a  Remedy,  are 
entirely  to  be  guided  by  thofe  DL 
ftin&ions.  See  Epilepjy .* 

Coolers :  Thefe  may  be  confiderkt 
under  two  Divifions  :  i.  Thofe 
which  produce  an  immediate  Senfe 
of  Cold  ;  which  are  fuch  as  have 
their  Parts  in  lefs  Motion  than  thofe 
of  the  Organs  of  Feeling.  And  z. 
Such  as  by  a  particular  Vifcidity  or 
Groffnefs  of  Parts,  give  a  greater 
Confiftence  to  the  animal  Fluids 
than  they  had  before,  whereby  they 
cannot  move  fo  faft,  and  will  there¬ 
fore  have  lefs  of  that  inteftine  Force 
on  which  their  Heat  depends.  Th® 
former  are  Fruits,  all  acid  Liquors* 
and  common  Waters  ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  fuch  as  Cucumbers,  and  all 
Subftances  producing  Vifcidity  : 
both  may  be  uled  by  a  knowing 
Phyfician  to  anfwer  many  good 

H  Inteur 
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Intentions  in  Medicine  ;  and  both 
do  a  great  deal  of  Mifchief  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Ignorant* 

Copula,  whence  Copulation ,  ftriCt- 
Iv  fignifying  the  Conjunction  of 
Male  and  Female  in  the  Act  of 
Generation,  but  ufed  by  fome  Phy- 
fical  Writers  for  a  peculiar  Mix¬ 
ture  of  fome  Bodies  with  others. 

Cor.  See  Heart . 

Coracobrachialis ,  from  &o£y 
Corpus,  a  Crow,  but  here  fignify¬ 
ing  only  the  Beak,  from  its  Shape, 
and  Brachium ,  the  Arm  ;  is  a  Muf- 
cle  that  arifes  from  the  Procejfus 
Coracoides  and  Scapula ,  by  3  tendi¬ 
nous  Beginning ;  and  palling  over 
the  Articulation,  is  inferted  into 
the  middle  and  internal  Part  of  the 
Humerus ;  and  with  the  Deltoides 
and  Supra- Spinatus,  lifts  the  Arm 
upwards. 

Coracohyoid&us .  .Dr®  Keil  fays 
this  is  wrong  named,  for  it  arifes 
not  from  the  Procejfus  Coracoides , 
but  from  the  upper  Edge  of  the 
Scapula ,  near  its  Neck,  and  af- 
cending  obliquely  under  the  Maftoi- 
dreus,  is  inferted  into  the  Os  Hyoides, 
which  it  pulls  obliquely  downwards. 
The  Belly  of  this  Mufcle  is  a  little 
tendinous  in  the  middle,  that  the 
Veffels  which  go  to  the  Head  be 
not  comprefled  when  it  a&eth. 

Coracoides ,  is  a  Procefs  in  the 
Shoulder-blade  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Crow’s -Bill,  from  the  foregoing 
Etymology. 

Corallinum ,  is  a  DiftinCtion  gi¬ 
ven  by  Paracelfus  to  a  mercurial 
Preparation,  which  he  calls  Arca¬ 
num  Corallinum ;  being  the  red 
Precipitate  deflagrated  with  Spirit 
of  Wine. 

Cordial.  Whatfoever  raifes  the 
Spirits,  and  gives  fudden  Strength 
and  Chearfulnefs,  is  termed  Cordial, 
or  comforting  the  Heart.  To  un- 
derftand  the  Operation  of  this  upon 


a  human  Body,  it  is  neceffary  t© 
confider,  that  a  Languor  or  Faint- 
nefs,  mull  either  be  the  Confe- 
quence  of  too  much  Exercife,  too 
long  Watching,  or  too  great  a  Flur¬ 
ry  of  the  animal  Functions,  as  in 
fome  Diftempers  ;  all  which  fo  far 
walle  or  diflipate  the  nervous  Fluid, 
or  animal  Spirits,  that  the  Solids 
cannot  repeat  with  wonted  Vigour 
their  neceffary  Motions ;  or  fuch 
Depreflion  mu  ft  arife  from  the  Ob- 
ftruCtion  of  fome  natural  Evacua¬ 
tion,  and  generally  that  of  Perfpi- 
ration,  from  external  Cold,  which 
lays  a  Load  upon  the  Conftitution, 
and  produces  the  fame  Senfation, 
as  a  Diminution  of  Strength  with 
the  ufual  Weight.  In  both  thefe 
Cafes,  the  manner  by  which  a  Cor¬ 
dial  aCts,  is  the  fame,  fince  it  mull 
produce  its  EfFeCls  by  adding  to  the 
Springinefs  and  Force  of  the  Fibres. 
And  as  this  Change  is  molt  remark¬ 
able  from  fpirituous  Liquors;  it  may 
be  of  ufe,  firft  to  examine  how 
they  come  to  obtain  fuch  a  De¬ 
nomination,  whereby  we  may  the 
better  underftand  how  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  taken  in  Subftance  operate  in 
producing  the  fame  EffeCt  ;  and 
this  will  be  found  to  conflft  only  in 
their  Subtilty,  andFinenefs  of  Parts. 
It  may  be  fufficient  therefore  to  at* 
tend  to  every  one’s  Experience,  that 
the  more  fpirituous  any  thing  is 
which  enters  into  the  Stomach,  the 
fooner  a  Perfon  feels  its  cordial  Ef¬ 
fects  For  that  Increafe  of  Vigour 
which  a  Man  obtains  from  common. 
Food,  altho’  it  is  the  moft  natural 
and  durable,  is  not  immediately 
enough  obtained,  to  procure  the 
Inftruments  thereof  the  Appellation 
of  Cordial ;  fince  they  muft  pafs 
thro’  feveral  Comminutions  or  Di- 
geftions,  and  be  a  long  Time  ere 
they  arrive  to  fuch  a  Finenefs  a« 
to  be  difpenfed  to  the  Nerves  • 
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Whereas  a  fpiritous  Subfiance  is  fo 
fine  and  fubtile  in  all  its  Parts  be¬ 
fore  it  is  taken,  that  it  feems  to 
®nter  and  foak  into  the  Nerves  as 
foon  as  it  touches  them  ;  where- 
Upon  their  Vibrations  are  invigo¬ 
rated,  and  all  Senfe  of  Faintnefs  is 
removed.  And  upon  the  fame  Ac¬ 
count  it  is,  that  Volatiles  affe£l  the 
Nofe,  being  fo  extremely  fubtile  as 
to  penetrate  the  Olfadory  Nerves 
as  foon  as  they  come  at  them.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  the  Effluvia  or  Steams 
of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  all  Things 
deemed  Cordial,  operate  upon  the 
Organs  of  Smelling. 

Cornea  Tunica^  is  the  third  Coat 
of  the  Eye,  fo  called  from  its  Sub- 
llance,  refembling  the  Horn  of  a 
Lanthorn  ;  it  is  fituate  in  the  fore¬ 
part.)  and  furrounded  by  the  White. 
It  has  a  greater  Convexity  than  the 
reft  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye  ;  and 
is  compofed  of  feveral  parallel  La¬ 
mina',  which  are  nourished  by  ma¬ 
ny  Blood- Veifels,  fo  fine,  as  not 
to  hinder  even  the  fmalleft  Rays  of 
Light  from  entring  the  Eye ;  and 
it  has  a  moil  exquifite  Senfe,  that 
upon  the  lead  Pain,  the  Tears  might 
be  fqueezed  out  of  the  Lacrymal 
Gland,  to  wafh  off  any  Filth,  which 
by  flicking  to  the  Cornea, might  ren¬ 
der  it  cloudy  or  dim. 

Corniculate  Plants ,  are  fuch  as 
after  they  are  blown  in  Flower, 
produce  many  diflindt  and  horned 
Pods,  or  Seed-Veffels,  called  Sili- 
qua?,  and  the  Plants  alfo  for  that 
Reafon,  Siliquous  Plants. 

Corollmry ,  is  an  ufeful  Confe- 
quence  drawn  from  fomething 
which  had  been  before  advanced 
or  demonftrated,  often  ufed  in  Ge¬ 
ometry. 

Coronal/s,  is  the  firft  Suture  of 
the  Skull.  It  reaches  tranfverfly 
from  one  Temple  to  the  other  ;  it 
joins  the  Os  Frmtis  with  the  OJfa 


Parietaria .  This  is  open  thelfreacftl* 
of  a  Finger  or  two  in  the  Middle 
in  young  Children,  but  grows  clofer 
with  Age  ;  altho'  fometimes  by 
Convulfion-fits,  or  a  bad  Conform 
mation,  it  not  only  clofes  in  Chil¬ 
dren,  but  the  Edges  fhoot  over  one 
another;  which  is  what  the  good 
Women  call  Head  mould-Shot,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  feldom  Jive  long. 

Coronary  Vejjels ,  are  the  two 
Branches  which  the  great  Artery 
fpreads  over  the  OutTide  of  the 
Heart,  for  its  Supply  with  Blood 
and  Nourifhrnent  before  it  pierces 
the  Pericardium .  See  Heart .  The 
Arteries  and  Veins  which  furround 
the  left  Orifice  of  the  Stomach,  are 
like  wife  by  fome  Anatomies  fo 
called. 

Cor  one,  is  a  fflafp  Procefs  of  the 
lower  Jaw-bone,  fo  called  from  its 
a  Crow’s  Beak,  from 
Cor-vus,  a  Crow.  See  Max* 
ilia  inferior. 

Corpora  Cavernofa,  See  Genera¬ 
tion,  Parts  of,  proper  to  Men ;  and 
..  Corpora  Nervofa  Penis 5  called 
alfo  Corpora  Caver  no  fa  ;  thefe  are 
two  fpongy  Bodies  arifmg  diflinaiy 
from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Os  PH - 
bis.  A  little  from  their  Root  they 
come  clofe  together,  being  only 
divided  by  a  Membrane,  which  at 
its  Beginning  is  pretty  thick,  but  as 
it  approaches  to  the  End  of  the 
Yard,  grows  thinner  and  thinner* 
where  the  Corpora  Cavernofa  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  Middle  of  the  Gians, 
The  external  Subfiance  of  thefe 
fpongy  Bodies  is  hard,  thick  and 
white.  The  internal  is  compofed 
of  fmall  Fibres  and  Membranes* 
which  form  a  fort  of  loofe  Net¬ 
work,  upon  which  the  Branches  of 
the  Blood  -  VeffeLs  are  curioufly 
fpread.  When  the  Blood  is  flopp’d 
in  the  great  Veins  of  the  Penis,  it 
runs  thro’  feveral  feaall  Holes  in  the 
H  a  Sjdea 
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fides  of  their  capillary  Branches  in¬ 
to  the  Cavities  of  the  Net- work,  by 
which  means  the  Corpora  Caver  no- 
fa  become  diftended,  and  by  that 
Means  the  Penis  ereCted* 

Corpora  Pyramidalia ,  are  two 
Protuberances  of  the  under  Part  of 
the  Cerebellum ,  about  an  Inch  long, 
which  from  their  Refemblance  to  a 
Pyramid  in  Shape,  are  thus  called : 
and  on  each  Side  of  them  towards 
the  lower  End  there  are  two  more, 
which  becaufe  of  their  Figure  alfo 
in  the  Likenefs  of  an  Olive,  are 
called  Corpora  Olivaria .  F urther, 
when  the  Blood  hath  difcharged 
atfelf  of  the  Seed  in  theTeftIdes,it 
returns  by  the  Veins,  which  rifing 
in  feveral  Branches  from  the  Tefles 
tend  towards  the  Abdomen  in  the 
Production  of  the  Peritonaeum  the 
fame  Way  the  Arteries  come  down : 
In  their  Progrefs  the  Branches  fre¬ 
quently  inofculate,  and  divide  again, 
till  they  come  near  the  Abdomen , 
and  then  they  all  unite  in  oneTrunk, 
and  there,  becaufe  of  their  Shape, 
are  alfo  called  Corpora  Pyramida - 
Ha. 

Corpus ,  Body,  ftriaiy  expreffes 
the  fame  as  Matter  ;  which  fee. 

Corpus  Callofum ,  is  the  upper 
Paft  or  Covering  of  the  two  lateral 
Ventricles,  appearing  immediately 
Under  the  Procefs  of  the  Dura  Ma¬ 
ter ,  below  the  Depth  of  all  the  Cir¬ 
cumvolutions  of  the  Brain,  and  for¬ 
med  by  the  Union  of  the  medullary 
Fibres  of  each  Side. 

Corpus  Glandulofum,  See  Pro- 
flatee. 

Corpus  Reticular e*  See  Cutis. 

Corpufcles ,  a  Diminutive  of  Cor¬ 
pus,  Body ;  fignify  the  minute  Parts 
or  Particles,  or  Atoms,  of  which 
any  Body  is  conftituted.  And  that 
way  of  Reafoning  which  endeavours 
to  explain  Things,  by  the  Motion, 
Figure,  and  Pofition  of  thefe  mi¬ 


nute  Ingredients  of  mixed  Bodie?,’ 
has  of  late,  and  particularly  from 
the  Authority  of  Mr.  Boyle ,  been 
called  the 

Corpufcular  Philofophy :  The  chief 
Principles  of  which  are,  i .  T  hat 
there  is  but  one  Catholick  or  Uni- 
verfal  Matter,  which  is  an  extended 
impenetrable  and  divilibleSubftance 
common  to  all  Bodies,  and  capable 
of  all  Forms.  2.  That  this  Matter, 
in  order  to  form  the  vaft  Variety  of 
natural  Bodies,  mull  have  Motion  in 
fome  or  all  its  defignable  Parts ;  and 
that  this  Motion  was  given  to 
Matter  by  God  the  Creator  of  all 
Things,  and  has  all  Manner  of  Di¬ 
rection  and  Tendencies.  3.  That 
Matter  mult  alfo  be  actually  divided 
into  Parts,  and  each  of  thele  primi¬ 
tive  Particles,  Fragments,  or  Atoms 
of  Matter,  mult  have  its  proper 
Magnitude,  Figure,  and  Shape.  4. 
That  thefe  differently  fized  and 
fhaped  Particles  have  different  Or¬ 
ders,  Pofitions,  Situations,  and  Po~ 
ftures,  from  whence  all  the  Variety 
of  compound  Bodies  arifes.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  fecond  Book 
of  Opticks,  fhews  a  Way  of  guef- 
fing  with  great  Accuracy,  at  the 
Sizes  of  the  component  Corpufcles 
or  Particles,  of  which  Bodies  are 
conftituted. 

Corrector,  is  fuch  an  Ingredient 
in  a  Compofition  as  guards  againft 
or  abates  the  Force  of  another;  as 
the  lixivial  Salts  prevent  the  grievous 
Vellications  of  refinous  Purges,  by 
dividing  their  Particles,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  their  Adhefions  to  the  inteftinal 
Membranes,  whereby  they  fome- 
times  occafton  intolerable  Gripings; 
and  as  Spices  and  Carminative 
Seeds  alfo  aflift  in  the  eafier  Q- 
peration  of  fome  Catharticks,  by 
diflipating  Collections  of  Wind.  In 
the  making  a  Medicine  likewife, 
fuch  a  Thing  is  called  a  Corrector, 

which 
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which  deftroys  or  diminifhes  a  Qua¬ 
lity  in  that  it  could  not  otherwife 
be  difpenfed  with  :  Thus  Turpen¬ 
tines  may  be  called  the  Cor  redo  rs 
of  Quickfilver  by  deftroying  its 
Fluxility,  and  making  it  thereby  ca¬ 
pable  of  Mixture ;  and  thus  redti- 
lied  Spirit  of  Wine  breaks  off  the 
Points  of  fome  Acids,  fo  as  to  make 
them  become  fafe  and  good  Reme¬ 
dies  which  before  were  deftrudtive. 

Corroborate ,  dignifies  to  ftrength- 
en,  fee  Strength . 

Corroborating  Medicines ,  are  fuch 
as  increafe  the  Strength  of  the  Body 
by  enlivening  the  vital  Faculties. 

C or r often,  and  to  corrode ,  from 
corrodo,  to  eat  away.  This  is  a 
particular  Species  of  DifTolution  of 
Bodies,  either  by  an  acid  or  a  faline 
Menftruum  :  fo  that  it  will  be  of 
fome  Affilfance  in  the  underftanding 
.  hereof  to  know  what  is  necelfary 
to  DifTolution,  which  fee.  But  this 
is  peculiar  to  Corrofion,  that  it  is 
almoft  wholly  defigned  for  the  Re- 
folution  of  Bodies  which  are  molt 
ftrongly  compaded,  fuch  as  Bones 
and  Metals ;  fo  that  the  Menftru- 
ums  here  employ’d  have  a  confide- 
rable  Moment  or  Force ;  theReafon 
of  which,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
trace  out  more  diidindly.  Thefe 
Liquors,  whether  acid  or  urinous, 
are.  nothing  but  Salts  difTolved  in 
a  little  Phlegm  :  Therefore  thefe 
being  folid,  and  confequently  con¬ 
taining  a  confiderable  Quantity  of 
Matter,  do  both  attrad  one  ano¬ 
ther  more,  and  are  alfo  more  at¬ 
tracted  by.  the  Particles  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  which  is  to  be  dilTolved  :  and 
as  their  Attradions  at  equal  Di- 
ftances  are  proportional  to  their 
Bulks,  ecsteris  paribus  ;  fo  when  the 
more  folid  Bodies  are  put  into  fa¬ 
mine  Menftruums,  the  Attradion  is 
itronger  than  in  other  Solutions  ; 
and  the  Motion,  which  is  always 


proportional  to  the  Attradion,  more 
violent :  lo  that  we  may  eafily  con¬ 
ceive  when  the  Motion  is  in  fuch  a 
Aianner  increafed,  it  fhould  drive 
the  Salts,  like  fo  many  Darts,  into 
the  Pores  of  the  Bodies,  and  open 
and  loofen  the  Cohefion  of  themP 
tho’  ever  fo  .firm.  And  this  may 
be  obferved  in  Corrofion,  that  the 
more  minute  the  Particles  of  the 
Menltruum  are,  they  penetrate  the 
fooner,  and  with  the  greater  Forces 
for  the  Motion  which  Attradion 
produces,  is  always  greateft  and  moll 
confiderable  in  the  leak  Corpufcles* 
and  is  almoft  next  to  nothing  in  the 
large  ones ;  for  a  fmall  Corpufcle  is 
carried  with  a  confiderable  Veloci¬ 
ty,  when  a  greater,  by  reafon  of  its 
large  Surface,  is  often  obftruded  by 
the  ambient  Fluid,  and  deprived  of 
all  Afotion.  And  there  is  another 
Advantage  gained  by  this  Minute* 
nefs  of  the  Particles,  that  they  ap. 
proach  nearer  to  the  Body  to  be 
dilTolved,  without  which  the  attrac¬ 
tive  Force  would  not  be  felt.  Hence 
thofe  very  Salts  which  diftblved  in 
Water  will  hardly  touch  Metals,  if 
once  turned  into  acid  Spirits,  will 
eafily  penetrate  and  conquer  them  : 
For  inDiftillation,  not  only  a  great¬ 
er  Quantity  of  Water  remains,  but 
the  faline  Bodies  are  fo  minutely 
broken  and  divided  by  the  Fire,  as 
t6  make  them  more  readily  capable 
of  being  moved  by  an  attradiv® 
Force ;  and  therefore  fuch  a  diftilTd 
Menftruum  is  much  more  efficaci¬ 
ous  than  any  Solution  of  Salt  made 
with  Water.  See  Menftruum . 

Corrugate, .  is  to  wrinkle  or  purfe 
up,  as  the  Skin  is  drawn  into  Wrin¬ 
kles  by  Cold,  or  any  other  Caufe. 

Corrugator  Super cilii  •  each  EvL 
brow  has  one.  It  is  a  Ad ufcle  arl 
fmg.fi  orn  the  great  Canthus  of  tha 
Orbit,  and  terminating  in  the  Skin 
about  the  Aliddle  of  the  Eye-browsa 
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Some  reckon  this  Pair  only  a  Pro¬ 
longation  of  the  Frontales ;  their 
Name  declares  their  Ufe,  from  cor- 
rugo ,  to  wrinkle  up,  or  knit  the 
Brows. 

Cortex  ;  the  Peruvian  Bark ,  is  fo 
called  by  Way  of  Preheminence, 
this  Word  being  a  common  Name 
for  any  Bark  or  Covering;  whence, 
Cortecal  Sub  fiance .  See  Cinneri- 
fious  Subftance. 

Corrugent  Mufcle.  See  Cor  ruga- 
tor  Supercihi . 

Corruption ,  is  the  Deftru&ion,  or 
at  lealt  the  (deflation  for  a  1  ime, 
of  the  proper  *Mode  of  Exigence 
of -any  natural  Body  ;  for  whenever 
a  Body  loofes  all,  or  any  of  thofe 
Accidents  which  are  eflentially  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  conflicting  it  of  fuch 
a  particular  Kind,  it  is  then  faid  to 
be  corrupted  or  deftroyM,  and  lofes 
its  former  Denomination,  being  not 
now  a  Body  of  the  Kind  it  was  be¬ 
fore  :  But  nothing  can  be  deftroy’d 
as  to  its  Subftance  or  Materiality ; 
for  as  in  Generation  nothing  of  Mat¬ 
ter  is  produced  that  did  not  before 
cxift,  fo  in  Corruption  nothing  more 
is  loft  than  that  particular  Modifica¬ 
tion  which  was  its  Form,  and  made 
it  be  of  fuch  a  Species. 

Corymbus ,  in  general  fignifies 
the  Top  of  any  thing ;  but  amongft 
the  ancient  Botanifis  it  was  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  Bunches  or  Clufters  of 
Berries  of  Ivy,  or  the  like  :  Some 
alfo  call  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  of  a 
Plant,  when  it  is  fo  fubdivided  and 
adorned  with  Flowers  or  Fruits, 
that  it  makes  a  round  fpherical  F i- 
gure,  by  this  Name ;  as  the  Tops 
of  Leeks,  Onions,  and  the  like  ; 
and  others  confound  the  Word 
with  Umbel  la,  which  expreffes  the 
jftowry  Tops  of  fuch  Plants  as  have 
their  Branches  and  Flowers  fpread 
round  into  the  Form  of  what  our 
Women  now  call  an  Umbrella , 
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But  amongft  our  modern  Botanifts 
it  is  ufed  for  a  compounded  difcous 
Flower,  whofe  Seeds  are  not  pap- 
pous,  or  do  not  fly  away  in  Down  ; 
fuch  are  the  Flowers  of  Daifies, 
common  Marygold,  & c.  and  there¬ 
fore  Mr.  Ray  makes  one  Genus  of 
Plants  to  be  fuch  as  have  a  com¬ 
pound  difcous  Flower,  but  without 
any  downy  Wings  to  carry  off  their 
Seeds ;  and  thefe  he  calls 

Corymbiferous  Plants ,  which  are 
diilinguifhed  into  fuch  as  have  a 
radiate  Flower,  as  the  Flos  Solis , 
Calendula,  Ufc.  and  fuch  as  have  a 
naked  Flower,  as  the  Abratonum s 
Fccmineum ,  Eupatorimn,  Artemifia  ; 
to  which  are  added  the  Corymbtfe - 
ris  Ajfines,  or  thofe  a-kin  hereunto, 
fuch  as,  Scabious,  Dipfacus ,  Car - 
duus,  and  the  like. 

Coryza ,  is  a  Defluxion  of  ferous 
fharp  Humours  from  the  Glands  of 
the  Head,  upon  a  Diminution  of 
Perfpiration,  or  taking  Cold. 

Cofmetick ,  from  x,Q<r[Ao0,  orno, 
to  beautify  ;  are  fuch  Medicines  as 
preferve  Smoothnefs  and  Beauty  to 
the  Skin. 

Cojla,  the  Ribs :  Of  thefe  there 
are  24  in  Number,  viz.  1  2  on  each 
Side  the  1  2  Vertebra  of  the  Back  ; 
they  are  crooked,  and  like  to  the 
Segments  of  a  Circle  ;  they  grow 
flat  and  broad  as  they  approach  the 
Sternum ,  but  the  nearer  they  are 
to  the  Vertebra  they  are  the  rounder 
and  thicker ;  at  which  End  they  have 
a  round  Head,  which  being  covered 
with  a  Cartilage,  is  received  into  the 
Sinus  in  the  Bodies  of  the  Verte¬ 
bra  ;  and  at  the  Neck  of  each  Head 
(except  the  two  laft  Ribs)  there  is 
a  fmall  Tubercle,  which  is  alfo  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Sinus  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  Proceffes  of  the  fame  Ver¬ 
tebra.  The  Ribs  thus  articulated^ 
make  an  acue  Angle  with  the  lower 
Vertebrae .  The  Ribs  haye  each  a 

fmali 
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fmall  Canal  or  Sinus ,  which  runs 
along  their  under  Sides,  in  which 
lies  a  Nerve,  Vein,  and  Artery. 
Their  Extremities  which  are  failned 
to  the  Sternum ,  are  cartilaginous, 
and  the  Cartilages  make  an  obtufe 
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Angle  with  the  bony  Part  of  the 
Ribs;  this  Angle  refpedts  the  Head. 
The  Cartilages  are  harder  in  Wo¬ 
men  than  in  Men,  that  they  may  bet¬ 
ter  bear  the  Weight  of  their  Breaks, 
The  Ribs  are  of  two  Sorts :  the  fe- 
ven  upper  are  called  Cojhe  <ver<£,  be- 
caufe  their  cartilaginous  Ends  are 
received  into  the  Sinus  of  the  Ster¬ 
num  :  The  five  lower  are  called 
falfa,  becaufe  they  are  fofter  and 
fhorter,  of  which  only  the  firft  is 
join’d  to  the  Extremity  of  the  Ster- 
num ,  the  cartilaginous  Extremities 
of  the  reft  being  tied  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  thereby  leaving  a  greater 
Space  for  the  Dilatation  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Entrails.  The  laft  of 
thefe  falfe  Ribs  is  fhorter  than  all 
the  reft  :  it  is  not  tied  to  them  but 
fometimes  to  the  Mufculus  obiiquus 
defcendens.  If  the  Ribs  had  been 
articulated  with  the  Bodies  of  the 
Vertebra  at  right  Angles,  the  Cavi¬ 
ty  of  the  Thorax  could  never  have 
been  enlarged  in  breathing.  If  each 
Rib  had  been  a  rigid  Bone  articula¬ 
ted  to  the  tranverie  Proceftes  of  the 
Vertebra ,  the  Sternum  could  not 
have  been  thruft  out  to  that  degree 
as  it  is  now,  or  the  Cavity  of  the 
Thorax  could  not  have  encreafed 
fo  much  as  is  requifite  in  Infpira- 
tion  :  For  when  the  Ribs  are  pulled 
up  by  the  intercoftal  Mufcles,  the 
Angle  which  the  Cartilages  at  the 
Sternu?n  make  with  the  bony  Part 
of  the  Rib  mull  be  increafed,  and 
confequently  its  Subtenfe,  or  the 
Diftance  between  the  Sternum  and 
the  tianfverfe  Proceftes,  lengthened, 
Now  becaufe  the  Rib  cannot  move 
beyond  the  tranfverfe  Procefs  upon 
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the  account  of  its  articulation  with  it, 
therefore  the  Sternum  mult  be  either 
thruft  to  the  other  Side,  or  elfe  out¬ 
wards:  It  cannot  move  to  the  other 
Side,  becaufe  of  an  equal  Prefture 
upon  the  fame  account  there  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  thruft  outwards,  or  the 
Diftance  between  the  Sternum  and 
the  Vertebra  is  increafed.  The  laft 
Ribs  which  do  not  reach  the  Ster¬ 
num,  and  confequently  conduce  no¬ 
thing  in  this  A&ion,  are  not  articu¬ 
lated  with  the  tranfverfe  Precedes* 
If  we  fuppofe  the  Cavity  of  the 
Thorax  to  behalf  a  Spheroid,  whofe 
Semi- Axis  is  the  Height  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax ,  or  1 5  Inches,  and  the  Diame- 
ter  of  its  greater  Circle  1 2  Inches, 
then  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax  con¬ 
tains  1130  cubick  Inches ;  but  in 
an  eafy  Infpiration,  the  Sternum  is 
raifed  Ti  of  an  Inch,  upon  which 
account  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax 
is  increafed  to  1150  cubick  Inches* 
To  this  if  be  added  the  Space  which 
the  Diaphragm  leaves,  which  is  the 
Segment  of  a  Sphere,  whofe  Dia¬ 
meter  is  1 5  Inches,  and  the  Solidi¬ 
ty  of  the  Segment  1 83  Inches,  there 
will  be  22  Inches  more,  if  the  Dia* 
phragm  defeends  but  one  Inch ;  but 
if  it  defeends  one  Inch  and  a  half* 
it  leaves  room  for  52  Inches  of  Air 
to  enter;  and  if  it  defeends  two 
Inches,  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax 
will  be  encreafed  upon  the  account 
of  the  Motion  of  the  Diaphragm 
above  86  Inches :  fo  that  in  the 
leaft  Infpiration  that  can  be  fuppo- 
fed,  the  Lungs  aie  diftended  with 
42  Inches  of  Air,  and  they  may  be 
fo  fometimes  with  above  70,  or 
100. 

Cotyla ,  or  Cotyle,  the  farms  with 
Acetabulum ,  which  fee. 

Cotyledones ,  are  little  Glands  dif- 
perfed  up  and  down  the  outermoft 
Membrane  of  the  Foetus ,  faid  to  fe- 
parate  a  nutritious  Juice,  and  thus 
H  4  calloL 
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tailed  from  the  refemblance  to  the 
Herb  Pennywort,  called  in  Latin 
Cotyledon .  See  Chorion. 

Cox £  Os,  is  joined  to  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Os  facrum  ;  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  three  or  four  Bones,  of 
which  the  lower  is  Hill  lefs  than 
the  upper,  till  the  lad  ends  ma 
{mail  Cartilage  :  it  refembles  a  lit¬ 
tle  Tail  turned  inwards ;  its  ufe  is 
to  fuftain  the  ftraightGuts  5  it  yields 
to  the  Preffure  of  the  Foetus  in  Wo¬ 
men  in  Travail,  and  Midwives  ufe 
to  thruft  it  backwards,  but  iome 


tullium.  In  it  there  are  a  great 
many  Veins  and  Arteries,  which 
bring  Blood  for  the  Nourifhment  of 
the  Bones.  The  Tables  are  hard 
and  folid,  becaufe  in  them  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Bones  are  clofe  to  one 
another.  "TheDiploe  is  foft,  becaufe 
the  bony  Fibres  are  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  one  another  ;  by  which 
Contrivance  the  Skull  is  not  only 
made  lighter,  but  alfo  lefs  fubjecft 
to  be  broken.  The  external  La- 
mind  is  fmooth,  and  covered  with 
the  P ericranium  ;  the  internal  is 


times  rudely  and  violently,  which  likewift :  fmooth,  but  on  it  there  are 
is  the  Occafidn  of  great  Pain,  and  feveral  Furrows  made  by  the  Puhe 
1  verb  bad  Effefts. S  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Dura  Mater 

"  Crane's  Bill,  is  a  Sort  of  Forceps  whilft  the  Cranium  was  foft  and 
ufed  by  Surgeons,  fo  called  from  yielding. 

its  Refemblance  in  Ihape  to  the  Bill  _  The  Cranium,  as  was  before  fa, d, 
£rane  is  made  of  feveral  Pieces. join  d  to- 

°  Cranium ,  or  Skull,  is  made  up  gether  by  Sutures  that  it  might  be 
of  feveral  Pieces,  which  being  join-  the  Wronger  and  lefs  apt  to  break, 
ed  together,  form  a  confiderable  that  feveral  Membranes  and  VefTels 
Cavity,  which  contains  the  Brain  as  which  fufpend  the  Dura  Mater,  and 


In  a  Box:  and  it  is  proportionate  to 
the  Bignefs  of  the  Brain.  Its  Fi¬ 
gure  is  round,  a  little  depiefled  on 
Its  Sides;  fuch  a  Figure  being  the 
molt  capacious,  whilft  the  rlat- 
nefs  of  its  Sides  helps  to  enlarge 
the  Sight  and  Hearing.  The  feve¬ 
ral  Pieces,  of  which  the  Cranium  is 
compofed,  are  join’d  together  by 
Futures ;  which  makes  it  Lis  apt  to 


which  go  to  the  Pericranium ,  may 
pafs  thro’  the  Sutures,  and  that  the 
Matter  of  Tranfpiration  may  pafs 
thro’  them. 

And  the  Bones  of  the  Cranium 
are  fix  proper,  and  two  common 
to  it ;  and  thefe  have  feveral  In¬ 
equalities  made  by  the  VefTels  of 
the  Dura  Mater.  It  has  two  large 
Dimples  made  by  the  anterior  Lobes 


break  and  gives  Room  to  feveral  of  the  Brain.  Above  the^  Crijla 
Membranes  which  fufpend  the  Dura  Galli  it  has  a  fmall  blind  Hole,  into 


Mater,  and  which  go  to  the  P eri¬ 
cranium,  to  pals  tlno  ,  and  that  t^he 
Matter  alfo  of  Tranfpiration  might 
have  vent.  Thefe  Pieces  or  Bones 
are  fix  proper  and  two  common, 
and  each  is  made  up  of  two  Tables, 
or  Lamina,  between  which  there  is 
a  thin  and  fpongious  Subftance, 
made  of  fome  bony  Fibres  which 
come  from  each  Lamina,  called  in 


which  the  End  of  the  Sinus  Longi- 
tudinalis,  is  inferted  :  From  this 
Hole  it  has  a  pretty  large  Spine 
which  runs  up  along  its  Middle ; 
inftead  of  this  Spine  there  is  fome- 
times  a  Sinus ,  in  which  lies  the  Si¬ 
nus  Longitudinalis ,  which  ought 
carefully  to  be  obferved  by  Chirur- 
geons  in  Wounds  of  this  Place, 
This  Bone  is  thicker  than  thofe 


Cireek  Diphh.  and  *n  Latin  Msdi -  of  th e  Sinciput,  but  thinner  than  the 
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Os  Occipitis.  In  Children  it  is  al¬ 
ways  divided  in  the  Middle  by  a 
true  Suture. 

The  fecond  and  third  are  the 
Bones  of  the  Sinciput  called  Pari- 
etalia ;  they  are  the  thinned  Bones 
of  the  Cranium ,  they  are  aimed 
fquare,  fomewhat  long,  and  are 
joined  to  the  Os  Frontis  by  the  Su- 
tura  Coronalis ,  to  one  another  in 
the  Crown  of  the  Head  by  the  Su- 
tura  Sagittalis,  to  the  Os  Occipitis 
by  the  Lambdoidalis ,  and  to  the 
Off  a  Pemporum  by  the  Suture 
Squammofe.  They  are  fmooth  and 
equal  on  their  outfide,  but  on  their 
infide  they  have  feveral  Furrows, 
made  by  the  Pulfe  of  the  Artery  of 
the  Dura  Mater .  They  have  each 
a  fmall  Hole  near  the  Sutura  Sa¬ 
gittalis,  through  which  there  pafs 
fome  Veins  which  carry  the  Blood 
from  the  Teguments  to  the  Sinus 
Longitudinalis , 

The  fifth  and  fixtii  are  the  Ofpa 
Pemporum ,  fituated  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Sides  of  the  Cranium  ; 
their  upper-part,  which  is  thin,  con¬ 
fiding  only  of  one  Table,  is  of  a 
circular  Figure,  and  is  joined  to  the 
OJfaP arietalia  by  the  Sutures  Squam- 
mofes  ;  their  lower  Part,  which  is 
thick,  hard  and  unequal,  is  joined 
to  the  Os  Occipitis ,  and  to  the  Os 
Sphenoides  ;  this  Part  is  called  Os 
Petro/um.  They  have  each  three 
external  Apophyfes,  orProcedes,  and 
one  internal  :  the  fird  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  is  the  Procejfes  Zygomaticus , 
which  runs  forward,  and  unites  with 
theProcefs  of  the  Os  Mali,  making 
that  Bridge  called  the  Zygoma ,  un¬ 
der  whieh  lies  the  Tendon  of  the 
Crotaphite  Mufcle.  The  fecond  is 
the  Mamillaris  or  Majloidaus  ;  it  is 
fhort  and  thick,  fituated  behind  the 
Meatus  Auditorius.  The  third  is 
the  ProceJJus  Styliformis,  which  is 
long  and  imall  i  to  it  the  Horns  of 
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the  Os  Hyoides  are  tied.  The  in¬ 
ternal  Procefs  is  pretty  long  and 
big  in  the  Bads  of  the  Skull ;  it  con¬ 
tains  all  the  Cavities  and  little  Bones 
of  the  Ear,  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  deferibed  under  that  Word, 
which  fee.  The  Holes  in  the  tem¬ 
poral  Bones  are  two  internal,  and 
four  external ;  the  drd  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  is  the  Hole  thro’  which  th« 
auditory  Nerve  pades ;  the  fecond 
is  common  to  it,  and  the  Os  Oc¬ 
cipitis;  the  eighth  Pair  of  Nerves, 
and  the  lateral  Sinus's  pafs  thro’  it. 
The  fird  of  the  external  Holes  is 
the  Meatus  Auditorius  externus  : 
the  fecond  opens  behind  the  Pa¬ 
late  ;  it  is  the  End  of  that  PafTage 
which  comes  from  the  Barrel  of 
the  Ear  to  the  Mouth  :  the  third  is 
the  Orifice  of  the  Conduit  by  which 
the  Carodital  Arteries  .enter  the 
Cranium  :  and  the  fourth  is  behind 
the  ProceJJes  Mafioidceus  ;  by  it  pad* 
fes  a  Vein  which  carries  the  Blood 
from  the  external  Teguments  to  the 
lateral  Sinus's.  Sometimes  this 
Hole  is  wanting  ;  there  is  another 
which  is  between  the  Procejfes  Ma - 
fioidesus  and  Styliformis ,  thro’  which 
the  Portia  Dura  of  the  auditory 
Nerve  paifes ;  they  have  each  a  Si¬ 
nus  lined  with  a  Cartilage  under  th* 
Meatus  Auditorius ,  which  receives 
the  Condyl  of  the  lower  Jaw. 

The  fixth  Bone  of  the  Cranium 
is  the  Os  Occipitis  ;  it  lies  on  the  hin¬ 
der  Part  of  the  Head  ;  it  is  almoft 
like  a  Lozenge,  with  its  lower  An¬ 
gle  turned  inwards  :  it  joins  the 
Offa  P arietalia  and  Petrofa  by  the 
Lambdoidal  Suture ,  and  the  Os 
Sphenoides ,  by  the  Sphenoidalis :  It 
is  thicher  than  any  other  Bones  of 
the  Cranium ,  yet  it  is  very  thill 
where  the  Splenius ,  Complexus ,  and 
Trapezius  are  inferted.  Externally 
it  is  rough ;  internally  it  has  two 
Sinus's  in  which  lie  the  two  Protu¬ 
berances 
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Iterances  of  the  Cerebellum  ;  and 
two  large  Furrows  in  which  lie  the 
Sinus  lateralis  :  it  has  feven  Holes, 
the  fir  ft  two  are  common  to  it  and 
the  Offa  Petrofa  ;  the  lateral . Sinus's 
and  the  Par  V agum  pafs  thro’  them. 
The  third  is  the  great  Hole  thro’ 
which  paftes  the  Medulla  Spinalis  : 
The  fourth  and  fifth  are  the  Holes 
thro’  which  there  pafs  two  Veins, 
which  bring  the  Blood  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Teguments  to  the  Sinus  late¬ 
ralis  ;  fometimes  there  is  but  one, 
and  fometimes  none  of  thefe  two  ; 
and  fometimes  there  are  two  more 
through  which  the  vertebral  Veins 
pafs.  This  Bone  has  alfo  two  A- 
pphyfes,  one  on  each  Side  of  the 
great  Hole ;  they  are  lined  with  a 
Cartilage,  and  articulated  with  the 
firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck.  It  has 
alfo  a  Protuberance  in  its  Middle, 
Horn  which  there  goes  a  fmall  Li¬ 
gament,  which  is  inferted  into  the 
firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck.  It  is 
longer  in  Beafts  than  in  Men. 

The  firft  of  the  Bones  common 
to  the  Skull  and  upper  Jaw,  is  the 
Sphenoides :  It  is  a  Bone  of  a  very 
irregular  Figure,  and  fituated  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Bafts  of  the  Skull ; 
it  is  joined  to  all  the  Bones  of  the 
Cranium  by  the  Sutura  Sphenoida- 
lis,  except  in  the  Middle  of  its  Sides, 
where  it  is  continued  to  the  Offa 
Petrofa  as  if  they  were  one  Bone. 
On  its  outfide  it  has  five  Jpophvfes ; 
She  firft  two  are  broad  and  thin  like 
a  Bat’s  Wings ;  they  are  called  Pte- 
rjgoides ;  they  have  each  a  pretty 
]ong57#z/i,  from  which  theMufcles 
called P t erygoidrei  arife ;  and  at  their 
lower  End  they  have  each  a  fmall 
Hook  like  a  Procefs,  upon  which 
the  P erijlaphshnus  externus  turns  its 
Tendon.  The  third  and  fourth 
make  the  internal,  and  lower  Part 
c!  the  Orbit ;  and  the  fifth  is  a  little 
Jpophyfes  like  the  Crijli  Galli  in  its 
fare-part,  which  is  receive j  in  $ 


Cavity  at  the  further  End  of  the 
Vomer .  There  is  alfo  a  little  fmall 
Protuberance  in  the  Middle  of  this 
Bone,  from  which  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Uvula  arife  ;  on  its  Infide  it 
has  four  Procefles  called  Clinoides , 
they  form  a  Cavity  in  the  Middle 
of  this  Bone  called  Celia  Turcica ,  in 
which  lies  the  Glandula  Pituitaria . 
Betwixt  the  twoTables  of  this  Bone, 
under  the  Celia  Turcica ,  there  is  a 
Sinus  divided  into  two  in  its  Middle, 
which  opens  by  two  Ploles  into  the 
Cavity  of  the  Noftrils.  In  the  Os 
Sphenoides  there  are  12  Holes;  by 
the  firft  and  fecond  pafs  the  Optick 
Nerve ;  by  the  third  and  fourth 
which  are  called  Foramina  Lacerai 
pafs  the  third  Pair,  fourth  Pair,  firft 
Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair,  and  the 
ftxth  Pair ;  by  the  fifth  and  ftxth 
pafs  the  fecond  Branch  of  the  fifth 
Pair  ;  by  the  feventhand  eighth  pafs 
the  third  Branch  of  the  fame  Pair ; 
by  the  ninth  and  tenth  enter  the 
Arteries  of  the  Dura  Mater  ;  and 
by  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  en¬ 
ter  the  internal  Carotidales ,  and  the 
intercoftal  Nerve  goes  out.  The 
Canals  by  which  the  Carotidales  en¬ 
ter  are  oblique;  the  Beginning  of 
them  is  made  in  the  Ojfa  Petrofa \ 
and  they  open  within  the  Skull  in 
the  Sphenoides.  The  fecond  and  laft 
of  the  common  Bones  is  the  Eth- 
inoides ,  to  be  defcribed  under  that 
Word  ;  which  fee. 

Crafts y  from  Mixtura ,  a 

Mixture,  is  fuch  a  due  Mixture  of 
Qualities  in  a  human  Body,  as  con- 
fticutes  a  State  of  Health. 

Crajf amentum.  See  Cruor. 

Cremajler,  from  KfSpttW  fufpm • 
deo„  to  hold  up  ;  is  a  Muicle  run¬ 
ning  upon  the  Outfide  of  the  Tuni¬ 
ca  V aginalis ,  thus  called  from  its 
Office,  becaufe  it  fufpends  the  Tef- 
tides,  and  draws  them  up  in  the 
A61  of  Generation.  It  arifes  from 
the  Os  Pubis 3  and  fp reads  its  Fibres 
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wpon  the  Elytbroides,  or  Tunica 
Vaginalis. 

Crepitation ,  from  crepo,  to  crack, 
is  that  Noife  which  fome  Salts  make 
over  the  Fire  in  Calcination.  See 

Detonation. 

Cribrofum  and  Cribriforme  Os . 
See  Ethmoides. 

Crico-Arytenoid^eus  Lateralis  Mom 
Annulus ,  a  Rmg,  ctpvso, 
haurio,  to  drink,  or  a  fort 

of  Cup  to  drink  out  of,  and  #cf 
Forma,  Shape.  See  Larynx. 

Crico-Arytenoidaus  Pofticus .  See 
Larynx. 

Crico-Theroides,  from 
Annulus ,  a  Rm°%  ,  Scutum,  a 

Helmet,  and  «cT©“,  Forma,  Shape. 
See  Larynx. 

Cricoides ,  from  %elK0?,  Annulus, 
a  Ring.  See  Larynx . 

Crinated  Roots ,  are  fuch  as  fhoot 
into  the  Ground  in  many  fmall  Fi¬ 
bres  like  Hair. 

Cryftrf,  are  a  certain  Species  of 
Tumors  or  hard  Excrefcences  a- 
rifing  at  a  fmall  Dillance  from  the 
Verge  of  the  Anus. 

Crifis ,  from  Kelvca,  judico ,  to 
judge,  or  fecerno,  to  feparate  ;  is 
fome  Change  in  the  Patient,  which 
difeovers  the  State  of  a  Difeafe,  ei¬ 
ther  for  the  better  or  worfe.  And 
Critical  Days,  are  thofe  Days 
wherein  fuch  Change  happens.  The 
Writers  of  Inftitutions  haveftrange- 
ly  perplexed  this  Part  of  a  Phyfi- 
cian’s  Province  ;  it  may  therefore 
be  of  Confequence  to  clear  it  up  as 
much  as  is  confident  with  our  al¬ 
lotted  Room  here.  The  Concoc¬ 
tion  then  of  any  morbifkk  Matter, 
and  the  Humour  to  be  fecerned,.  is 
nothing  elfe  but  a  Change  of  it  in¬ 
to  fuch  a  due  Magnitude  or  Small¬ 
nefs,  as  it  may  be  carried  by  the 
circulating  Blood  along  the  Canals, 
and  excerned  by  Veilbls  deftined  for 
that  Purpofe.  But  if  the  morbifick 


Matter  cannot  be  reduced  to  fuch  a 
Smallnefs  that  may  correfpond  to 
the  Orifices  of  the  fecretory  VeF 
fels,  then  either  an  Abfcefs  or  Hae¬ 
morrhage  will  follow,  if  a  Crifis  is 
begun  ;  for  which  Reafon  Abfceffes, 

&c.  are  accounted  lefs  perfect  crifes. 

But  that  the  morbific  Matter  may  be 
reduced  to  a  due  Smallnefs,  and 
its  wifli’d-for  Difcharge  be  effeded, 
there  is  required  a  confiderable  time 
if  the  Quantity  of  Matter  is  large  1 
that  is,  if  the  Diltemper  be  great 
and  fevere.  And  fince  there  are  a 
great  many  Caufes,  and  thofe  very 
conftant,  that  may  occafion  the 
Blood  and  offending  Humours 
therein  to  be  of  a  different  Fluidity 
in  the  Inhabitants  of  different  Cli¬ 
mates,  it  is  impoflible  but  that  diffe¬ 
rent  Spaces  of  Time  fhould  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  finifhing  Concodion  5 
which  makes  it  impolfible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  critical  Days  in  one  Cli¬ 
mate  from  what  they  are  found  to 
be  in  another.  The  Caufes  of  real 
critical  Days,  that  is,  fuch  on  which 
happens  the  lalt  Concodion  of  the 
morbific  Matter,  which  is  always 
attended  with  its  Expulfiort,  are  all 
thofe  things  which  occafion  the  Hu¬ 
mours  to  become  of  fuch  a  certain 
Magnitude  or  Minutenefs,  and  of  a 
greater  or  leffer  Cohefion  5  but 
with  any  given  Power,  Bodies  un-  ,  v 
equally  large,  or  unequally  cohe-  ’ 
ring,  cannot  be  concoded  in  an 
equal  Time  :  wherefore  it  is  to  be 
found  from  the  Obfervations  made 
by  all  Nations  among  themfelves, 
what  are  the  ufual  Caufes  and  Con¬ 
ditions  of  thofe  Difeafes  which  re¬ 
quire  a  certain  Number  of  Days  to 
finifh  fuch  a  Concodion  in.  And 
when  there  is  a  fufficient  Number 
of  fuch  Obfervations  made,  the 
Diflemper  and  Circumftances  ap¬ 
pearing  the  fame,  we  may  be  able 
to  foretel  a  critical  Day  with  much 
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more  Exa&nefs,  than  it  it  now  in 
our  Power  to  do. 

Grift#  Galli .  See  Ethmoides. 

Crocus,  is  a  Term  given  to  many 
Preparations  made  by  the  Chymifts 
after  the  Manner  of  Ruft,  by  cor¬ 
roding  and  opening  metallick  Sub¬ 
fiances  into  fuch  a  Form. 

Crotaphite  :  the  fame  as  Temporal 
Mufcle ;  which  fee. 

Crucible,  is  an  earthen  Veflel  well 
known  to  the  Chymifts  and  Refi¬ 
ners,  that  is  made  on  Purpofe  to 
endure  the  Fire,  and  fit  for  melting 
of  Metals. 

Crudity,  fignifies  properly  Raw- 
nefs,  or  any  thing  not  duly  digefted 
and  mixed,  whether  in  Animal  or 
other  Subftances. 

Cruor,  is  the  proper  Term  for 
the  thick,  red,  or  fibrous  Part  of 
the  Blood,  otherwife  called  C rajfa- 
mentum ,  in  DiftinCtion  of  the  ferous 
or  aqueous  Part. 

Crura:  The  two  Heads  of  the 
medullary  Subftance  of  the  Brain, 
called  Medulla  Oblongata,  have  this 
Appellation. 

Crura  Clitoridis.  See  Generation 
Parts  of,  proper  to  Women. 

Crur#us,  is  a  Mufcle  which  comes 
from  the  Fore-part  of  the  Thigh¬ 
bone,  between  the  lefler  and  greater 
Trochanter ,  and  lying  clofe  upon 
the  Bone,  it  joins  its  Tendon  with 
three  others,  which  all  together 
make  one  broad  Tendon  that  partes 
over  the  Patella,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  little  Tuberofity  on  the  upper 
and  fore- part  of  the  Tibia. 

Crus,  in  Anatomy,  is  all  that  Part 
©f  the  Body  which  reaches  from  the 
Buttocks  to  the  Toes,  and  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  Thigh,  Leg,  and  Foot. 

Crypt#,  a  Term  ufed  in  Anato¬ 
my  to  exprefs  a  Receptable  of  any 
particular  Humour  or  Matter,  in 
DiftinCHon  from  a  Gland  which  is 
not  fuppofed  to  receive,  but  only 
to  txanfaut. 
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Cryjlalline  Humour ,  is  the  fecond 
Humour  of  the  Eye,  that  lies  imme¬ 
diately  next  to  the  aqueous  behind 
the  Uvea,  oppofite  to  the  Papilla , 
nearer  to  the  Fore  part  than  the 
Back-part  of  the  Globe ;  it  is  the 
leaft  of  the  Humours,  but  much 
more  folid  than  any  of  them.  Tts 
Figure,  which  is  convex  on  both 
Sides,  refembles  two  unequal  Seg¬ 
ments  of  Spheres,  of  which  the  moft 
convex  is  on  its  Back  fide,  which 
makes  a  fmall1  Cavity  in  the  glafty 
Humour  in  which  it  lies.  It  is 
cover’d  with  a  fine  Coat  called 
Aranea . 

Cryftal  Mineral,  the  fame  as  Sal 
Prunel. 

Crystallization,  is  fuch  a  Com¬ 
bination  of  faline  Particles,  as  re¬ 
fembles  the  Form  of  a  Cryftal,  va- 
rioufly  modified  according  to  the 
Nature  and  Texture  of  the  Salts. 

I  he  Method  is  by  diftolving  any  fa- 
line  Body  in  Water,  and  filtering  it, 
to  evaporate  till  a  Film  appears  at 
the  Top,  and  then  let  it  ftand  to 
ftioot,  and  this  it  does  by  that  at¬ 
tractive  Force  which  is  in  all  Bodies, 
and  particularly  in  Salt  by  reafon  of 
its  Solidity  ;  whereby  when  the 
Menftruum ,  or  Fluid,  in  which  fuch 
Particles  float,  is  fated  enough,  or 
evaporated  (which  brings  it  to  the 
fame)  fo  that  the  faline  Particles  are 
within  each  other’s  attractive  Pow¬ 
ers,  they  draw  one  another  more 
than  they  are  drawn  by  the  Fluid, 
then  will  they  run  into  Cryftals, 
And  this  is  peculiar  to  thofe  Salts, 
that  let  them  be  ever  fo  much  di¬ 
vided  and  reduced  into  minute  Par¬ 
ticles,  yet  when  they  are  formed 
into  Cryflals,  they  each  of  them 
re-aflume  their  proper  Shapes ;  fo 
that  one  might  as  eafily  divert  and 
deprive  them  of  their  Saltnefs,  as 
of  their  Figure.  This  being  an  im¬ 
mutable  and  perpetual  Law,  by 
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knowing  the  Figure  of  the  Crydals, 
we  may  underftand  what  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  the  Particles  ought  to  be, 
which  can  form  thofeCryftals.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  by  knowing  the 
Texture  of  the  Particles,  may  be 
i  determined  the  Figures  of  the  Cry - 
ftals :  for  fmee  the  Figures  of  the 
mod;  fimple  Parts  remain  always 
the  fame,  ’tis  evident  the  Figures 
which  they  run  into,  when  com¬ 
pounded  and  united,  mulf  be  uni¬ 
form  and  condant.  And  fince  the 
Force  of  Attra&ion  may  be  flronger 
»'  on  one  Side  of  a  Particle  than  on 
another,  there  will  condantly  be  a 
I  greater  Accretion  of  Salts  upon  thofe 
|  Sides  which  attract  more  ftrongly. 
From  which  it  may  eafily  be  de- 
monftrated,  that  the  Figures  of  the 
lead  Particles  is  entirely  different 
from  that  which  appears  in  the 
Crydal.  See  Prop,  1 7.  under  Par¬ 
ticle. 

Cube ,  is  a  folid  Body  of  fix  equal 
Sides,  which  are  all  Squares  :  It  is 
one  of  the  five  regular  Bodies,  and 
its  Content  is  found  by  multiplying 
any  one  Side  or  Surface  by  the 
Height. 

Cubiforme  Os.  The  feventh  Bone 
of  the  Foot  is  fo  called,  becaufe  of 
its  Figure  refembling  a  Cube.  It 
lies  in  the  fame  Rank  with  the  Off  a 
Cuneiform! a  ;  behind,  it  is  joined 
to  the  Os  Calcis  ;  before,  to  the  two 
outer  Bones  of  the  Metatarfus ,  and 
on  its  Infide  it  is  joined  to  the  third 
Os  Cunieforme. 

Cubit&us  Externus ,  is  one  of  the 
Extenfors  of  the  Fingers,  and  ari- 
feth  from  the  external  Extuberance 
of  the  Humerus ,  and  palling  its  Ten¬ 
don  under  the  Ligament um  Annular e, 
is  inferted  into  the  fourth  Bone  of 
the  Metacarpus  that  fudains  the  lit¬ 
tle  Finger. 

Cubit  reus  Internus,  arifeth  from 
the  internal  Extuberance  of  the  Hh- 
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meru r,  and  upper  Part  of  th eUlntb 
upon  which  it  runs  all  along  till  it 
paffes  under  the  Ligamentum  Annu¬ 
lare ,  and  is  inferted  by  a  drOng  and 
fliort  Tendon  into  the  fourth  of  the 
fird  Order  of  the  Carpus. 

Cubit ,  is  the  middle  Part  between 
the  Shoulder-bone  and  the  Wrid. 

Cuboides.  See  Cubiforme  Os. 

Cucullaris ,  a  Mufcle  ferving  to 
move  the  Scapula ,  fo  called  from  its 
Figure  refembling  that  of  a  Monk’s 
Hood.  ’Tis  alfo  call’d  Trapezius „ 

Cucullate  Flower,  from  Cuculla9 
a  Hood  ;  fo  call’d  from  its  Refem- 
blance  in  Shape  to  a  Hood. 

Cucupha,  is  an  ancient  Form  of 
quilting  Spices  into  a  Cap  to  be 
wore  upon  the  Head  in  many  ner¬ 
vous  Didempers,  and  fuch  as  more 
particularly  affe£t  the  Head ;  but 
they  are  now  almod  out  of  Practice, 

Cucurbit,  is  a  chymical  Vedel, 
commonly  called  a  Body,  made  of 
Earth  or  Glafs,  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Gourd  ;  and  therefore  thus  called, 
becaufe 

Cucurbita,  is  a  Gourd,  whofe 
Seeds  are  ufed  in  cooling  Emul- 
fions. 

Cucurbitula,  is  a  Cupping-Glafs ; 
the  Ufe  and  Manner  of  applying 
which  is  too  well  known  to  want 
any  Defer  ip  don. 

Cucurbit  ini  Lumbrici,  are  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  Worms  refembling 
the  Gourd-feeds  in  Shape,  and  there¬ 
fore  thus  called. 

Culmus,  is  properly  the  Stalk  of 
Corn  or  Grafs,  but  of  no  other 
Plant  i  becaufe  that  is  called  Caulis. 
And, 

Culmiferous  Plants ,  are  fuch  as 
have  a  fmooth  jointed  Stalk,  and 
ufually  hollow  ;  and  at  each  Joint 
the  Stalk  is  wrapped  about  with 
fingle,  narrow,  long  lharp-pointed 
Leaves,  and  their  Seeds  are  con¬ 
tained  in  chaffy  Husks, 
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Cuneiforme  Os .  See  Sphenoidis 

Os . 

Cuneiform!  a  Off  a,  are  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  fixth  Bones  of  the  Foot, 
thus  called  from  their  Wedge-like 
Shape,  theTerm  importing fo  much, 
from  Cunis,  a  Wedge,  and  Forma , 
Shape ;  for  they  are  large  above, 
and  narrow  below.  They  lie  all 
three  at  the  Side  of  one  another. 
Their  upper  Side  is  convex,  and 
their  under  hollow,  by  which  means 
the  Mufcles  and  Tendons  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Foot  are  not  hurt 
when  we  go.  At  one  End  they 
have  each  a  Sihus,  which  receives 
the  Os  Navicular e ,  and  at  the  other 
End  they  are  join’d  to  the  three  in¬ 
ner  Bones  of  the  Metatarfus  ;  the 
inmoft  of  thefe  Bones  is  the  big- 
geft,  and  that  in  the  Middle  the 
lead:. 

Cuneus,  the  Wedge,  which  is  a 
triangular  Prifm,  whofe  Sides  are 
acute  angled  Ifofceles  Triangles, 

Cunnus ,  expreffes  fo  much  of  a 
Woman’s  Privy-parts  as  confifts  of 
the  Clitoris ,  Nympb<e ,  and  Labia. 

Cupel ,  or  Copel,  is  a  Furnace  made 
of  Afhes  and  burnt  Bones,  for  fe- 
parating  the  Drofs  from  Metals, 
chiefly  ufed  by  the  Refiners.  See 
Le  Mort's  Metallurgia  contract  a. 

Curcuma,  Turmerick,  called  Cro¬ 
cus  Indicus ,  becaufe  of  its  Saffron- 
colour,  and  the  Place  from  whence 
It  comes. 

Cufpated \  in  Botany,  is  when  the 
Leaves  of  a  Flower  end  in  a  Point, 
from  Cufpis ,  a  Spear,  whofe  Point 
they  refemble. 

Cutaneous ,  is  any  thing  concer¬ 
ning  the  Skin,  either  of  a  Diflem- 
per  or  Remedy,  from  Cutis,  the 
Skin. 

Cutaneous  Difeafes ,  are  generally 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  that  cur¬ 
dy  Matter  like  Pafte,  which  being 
thruft  out  and  lodged  between  the 
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cuticular  Pores,  caufee  a  Stagnation 
of  the  juices,  and  Drynefs  of  the 
Skin,  &c» 

Cuticula ,  called  alfo  Epidermis , 
from  lorh  fupra,  above,  and  e/iipfAcC, 
Cutis ,  theSkin,  is  the  firft  and  outer- 
moft  covering  of  the  Body,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Scarf-Skin.  This 
is  that  foft  Skin  which  rifes  in  a 
Blifter  upon  any  Burning,  or  the 
Application  of  a  Bliftering  Plaifter. 
It  flicks  clofe  to  the  Surface  of  the 
true  Skin,  to  which  it  is  alfo  tied  by 
the  Veflels  which  nourifh  it,  tho* 
they  are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  feen. 
When  the  Scarf-skin  is-  examined 
with  a  Microfcope,  it  appears  to  be 
made  up  of  feveral  Lays  of  exceed¬ 
ing  Small  Scales,  which  cover  one 
another,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  different  Thicknefs  of  the  Scarf- 
skin  in  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy.  In  the  Lips,  where  the  Scales 
appear  plained,  becaufe  the  Skin  is 
thinneft,  they  only  in  a  Manner 
touch  one  another.  Now  thefe 
Scales  are  either  the  excretory  Dudls 
of  the  Glands  of  the  true  Skin,  as 
is  apparent  in  Fiflies,  or  elfe  the 
Glands  have  their  Pipes  opening 
between  the  Scales,  Leuvsenboeck 
reckons,  that  in  one  cuticular  Scale 
there  may  be  500  excretory  Chan¬ 
nels,  and  that  a  Grain  of  Sand  will 
cover  250  Scales  ;  fo  that  one 
Grain  of  Sand  will  cover  10250c? 
Orifices  thro’  which  we  daily  per- 
fpire. 

The  Scales  are  often  glewed  to 
one  another  by  the  grofler  Parts  of 
our  infenfibleTranfpiration  harden¬ 
ing  upon  them  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Body,  which  carries  off  the  more 
volatile  Particles.  The  Humour,, 
which  is  aftewards  fcparated  by  the 
Glands  of  the  Skin  being  pent  in 
between  the  Scales,  caufes  frequent 
Itching  ;  and  where  the  Matter  has 
been  long  pent  up.  fmall  Pimples  5 
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for  the  removing  of  which,  Na¬ 
ture  dire&s  to  thofe  wholfome  Re¬ 
medies  of  frequent  rubbing,  or 
walking,  or  bathing.  The  Ufe  of 
the  Scarf-skin  is  to  defend  the 
Nerves  of  the  Skin,  which  are  the 
Origin  of  the  Senfe  of  Feeling, 
from  the  Injuries  of  rough  and 
hard  Bodies,  as  well  as  the  Air :  for 
cither  thofe  would  make  too  exqui- 
fite  and  painful  an  Imprelhon  on 
the  naked  Nerves :  or  the  Air 
would  dry  them,  fo  as  that  they 
would  be  lefs  fufceptible  of  the 
nicer  Touches  of  Pleafure. 

Cutis ,  the  Skin.  In  this  there 
are  three  Parts  remarkable  :  The 
firft  is  an  infinite  Number  of  the 
Papillae  Pyramydaies  ;  thefe  are  the 
Ends  of  all  the  Nerves  of  the  Skin, 
each  of  which  is  enclofed  in  two  or 
three  Covers  of  a  pyramidal  F igure, 
and  thofe  Covers  each  above  ano¬ 
ther.,  They  may  be  eafily  feen  and 
feparated  in  theSkin  of  anElephant, 
and  in  theSkin  of  the  Feet  of  feve- 
ral  other  Animals.  Between  thefe 
PapilU  are  an  infinite  Number  of 
Holes,  which  are  the  Orifices  of  the 
excretory  Veffels  of  the  military 
Glands  underneath.  A  bout  the 
pillte  is  fpread  a  mucous  Subftance, 
which  becaufe  it  is  pierced  by  them, 
and  confequently  full  of  littleHoles, 
is  called  by  Malpighi  ,t\it  Corpus  Reti- 
culare  ;  its  Ufe  is  to  keep  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Nerves  foft  and  moift, 
and  fenfible  of  the  flighted: Touches. 
The  fecond  Part  is  a  Web  of  nervous 
Fibres,  and  other  Veffels  differently 
interwoven,  and  it  is  the  Parenchy¬ 
ma ,  or  that  Part  of  the  Skin  that 
the  Parchment  is  made  of.  The 
third  Part  is  an  infinite  Number  of 
milliary  Glands,  about  which  there 
is  much  Fat ;  they  lie  under  the  o- 
ther  two  Parts,  and  they  feparate 
the  Matter  of  Sweat  and  infenfible 
Tranfpiration.  Each  Gland  receives 


a  Nerve  and  Artery,  and  fends  out* 
a  Vein  and  excretory  Vefiel,  which, 
laft  pafies  thro’  the  other  two  Parts 
to  the  Cuticula ,  for  the  difcharging 
the  Body  of  this  Matter,  and  for 
the  moiflening  the  Cuticula,  and  the 
P apilLe  Pyramidales,  that  they  may 
not  dry,  which  would  very  much 
hurt  the  Senfe  of  Feeling.  Upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Skin  there  are 
many  parallel  Lines,  which  are  cut: 
by  as  many  parallel  ones.  Thefe 
Interfe&ions  make  Spaces  of  a 
Rhomboidal  Figure  ;  and  out  of 
each  Angle,  for  the  greateft  Part, 
grows  a  Hair,  fhorter  or  longer,  as 
Nature  requires  in  the  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Body  :  but  in  the  Palm  of 
the  Hand,  where  there  are  no  Hairs, 
thefe  Lines  do  not  interfedl  one  a- 
nother ;  and  on  the  Ends  of  the 
Fingers  they  are  fpiral.  The  Skin 
is  fix  times  thicker  than  the  Scarf- 
skin;  and  in  the  Sole  of  the  Foot  it 
is  much  thicker  than  in  the  Face, 
Hands,  and  other  Parts.  In  the 
Summer  it  is  fofter,  becaufe  th® 
Pores  are  wider.  In  the  Winter  it 
is  more  compafif  and  harder,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Pores  are  more  clofe  ; 
therefore  the  Hairs  of  Beafts  flick 
fafler,  and  Furs  made  of  them  ars 
better  in  that  Seafon.  In  fome  this 
Skin  is  white,  in  others  black  and 
tawny,  which  probably  comes  from 
the  different  Colours  of  the  Mucus, 
which  covers  the  P arenchyma  of 
theSkin;  for  the  Fibres  of  theSkin 
in  all  are  white,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  Difference  in  the  Colour  of 
different  Bloods.  The  Skin  is  cot 
only  a  Covering  in  which  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Body  are  wrapp’d  up; 
but  in  it  alfo  Nature  has  placed  the 
Organs  of  the  Senfe  of  Feeling,  fo 
that  not  the  leak  thing  hurtful  can 
affault  us  without  our  Knowledge  ; 
and  as  it  preferves  us  from  exter¬ 
nal  Offences^  fo  it  relieves  us  of 

noxious 
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jioxgus  and  fuperfluous  internal  Life,  fome  think  credible  from 
Humours ;  its  Glands  being  the  E-  hence,  that  the  Small-Pox  comes 
munttories  of  the  whole  Body,  thro’  upon  many  at  80  or  90  Years  of 
which  not  only  the  peccant  Hu-  Age  ;  but  whether  that  is  conclu- 
mours  pafs,  but  likewife  the  greateft  five,  we  have  not  Leifure  here  to 

Part  of  the  Liquors  which  we  drink,  examine.  ,  . 

which  having  Part  of  their  Office  in  Cyclifeus,  from  Circa- 

conveying  the  Aliments  into  the  l us ,  a  Circle,  is  an  Initrument  in 
Blood,  are  in  the  next  Place  to  dif-  the  Form  of  a  Half-Moon,  ufed  by 
folve  the  faline  and  terreftrial  Par-  the  Surgeons  to  fcrape  away  Rot- 


tides  to  be  carry’d  off  thro’  the 
Glands  of  the  Skin  and  Kidneys. 
Now  the  Sum  of  all  thefe  Particles 
ft  rain’d  thro’  the  cuticular  Glands, 
is  by  Sandlorius  reckoned  to  amount 
to  about  50'  Ounces  in  Italy  ;  fo 
that  fuppofe  a  Man’s  Body  to  weigh 
160  Pounds,  then  in  51  Days  we 
perfpire  a  Quantity  equal  to  the 
Weight  of  the  whole  Body.  And 
from  the  Conlideration  of  this  and 
other  Evacuations,  our  Bodies  are 
faid  to  be  renewed  and  changed  in 
fome  ftated  Times :  but  that  the 
Veffels  or  folid  Parts  of  the  Body 
do  conftantly  decay,  wafte,  and 
evaporate,  does  not  at  all  feem  pro¬ 
bable  5  nor  if  they  do,  is  it  poflible 
to  determine  in  what  Time  there  is 
a  total  Change  ;  and  I  am  more 
apt  to  think,  that  the  Fluids  only 
confume,  of  which  though  feveral 
Pounds  are  daily  loft,  yet  it  is  not 
from  thence  certain  when  the  old 
Stock  is  fpent,  and  the  Veffels  fil¬ 
ed  with  new  Juices  :  for  befides 
that  the  true  Quantity  of  Blood  in 
the  Body  is  not  certainly  known, 
we  can  never  be  fure  whether  they 
are  new  or  old  Juices,  or  a  Mixture 
of  both,  which  are  conftantly  fly- 
-  Sng  off ;  and  if  a  Mixture,  which  is 
moft  probable,  in  what  Proportion 
they  are  mixed,  which  muft  necef- 
farily  be  known  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  the  old  Mafs  is  entirely 
evacuated.  But  that  Part  of  our 
native  Blood  does  remain  in  the 
Body,  even  to  the  laft  Stages  of 


tennefs. 

Cycloid ,  is  the  Curve  defcribed  by 
a  Point  in  the  Periphery  of  a  Circle, 
rolling  upon  a  ftraight  Line. 

Cylinder ,  is  a  folid  Body  made 
by  the  Rotation  of  a  re&angular 
Parallelogram  about  one  of  its 
Sides ;  fo  that  when  in  Anatomy  a 
Veffel  is  faid  to  be  cylindrical,  or  a 
Cylinder,  ’tis  meant  that  it  is  fo 
iliaped,  as  not  to  be  narrower  at 
one  End  than  another,  but  that  it  is 
of  the  fame  Diameter  in  all  Places, 
contrary  to  a  Cone  or  a  Conical 
Veffel ;  which  fee. 

Cyma ,  is  a  Term  in  Botany  fig- 
nifying  the  Top  of  any  Plant  or 
Herb. 

Cymatodes ,  is  applied  by  Galen 
and  fome  others  to  an  unequal  fluc¬ 
tuating  Pulfe. 

Cynanthropia ,  is  ufed  by  Bellini 
de  Morhis  Capitis ,  to  exprefs  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  Melancholy,  when 
Men  fancy  themfelves  changed  into 
Dogs,  and  imitate  their  Actions. 

CynodeSlos,  from  kWoJ Ihjct©-,  fo 
Diofcorides  calls  a  Perlon  bit  with  a 
mad  Dog. 

CynolyJJa ,  or  CynolyJJus ,  is  ufed  by 
Lifter,  Exercit.  3.  de  Morhis  chron. 
in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Rabies  canina , 
the  Madnefs  peculiar  to  a  Dog. 

Cynorexia,  is  the  canine,  or 
greedy  Appetite,  that  is  not  eafily 
to  be  fatisfied. 

Cyrenaicus ,  is  applied  to  the  Juice 
of  the  Laferpitium  of  the  Ancients 
from  the  County  where  it  moftly 
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flourifhed,  by  Scribonius  Largus  Ae- 
gineta ,  and  fome  others *  as  it  is  al- 
fo  taken  notice  of  under  the  fame 
Diftindion  by  San  florins  in  his 
Aphorifms. 

Cymbyforme  Os.  See  Naviculare 
Os. 

Cy nodent es,  from  &U&V,  Cam's,  a 
Dog,  and  Dens,  a  Tooth  ;  Dog- 
Teeth:  fo  called  for  their  Shape, 
refembling  the  two  large  Teeth  of 
a  Dog’s  lower  Jaw.  See  Teeth. 

Cyjiicks,  are  Medicines  prefcribed 
in  any  Diforders  of  the  Bladder  } 
becaufe, 

Cyjiis,  from  x  ,  Vefica,  a  Blad¬ 


der,  fignifes  any  Part  of  the  Body 
fo  called,  as  the  Urinary  Bladder 
or  Gall-Bladder.  And, 

Cyflicus  Daflus ,  is  a  Pipe  that 
goes  from  the  Neck  of  the  Gall- 
Bladder,  notin  aflraightLine  with 
the  Bladder*  but*  as  it  were,  more 
deprefled  in  the  Diver  ;  into  which 
fome  bilious  Duds  likewife  open, 
and  its  inner  Membrane  has  feveral 
Rug*,  to  retard  the  Motion  of  the 
Bile.  See  y ecur. 

Cyflic ,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  Arte¬ 
ries  and  Veins  communicating  be¬ 
tween  the  V ?na  Portae  and  Liver. 


DAcryon,  J'clapvbV,  hgnifes 

properly  a  Tear  ;  whence 
Dacryodes  is  by  Hippocrates  applied 
to  a  particular  kind  of  weeping  Ul¬ 
cer.  And, 

Dacryopoeos,  is  faid  of  thofe  things 
which  excite  Tears  by  their  Acri¬ 
mony,  as  Onions,  Horfe-Radifh, 
and  the  like. 

Dcedalus,  is  a  Name  given  by 
fome  Chymifls  to  Mercury,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  great  Volatility  with 
Heat,  from  a  Perfon  fo  called,  who 
invented  Wings  to  fly  with. 

Deemon ,  which  ftridly  figniiies  a 
Spirit  either  good  or  bad,  hath  not 
likewife  efcaped  Torture  from  the 
Applicationof  fome  Writers  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  molt  of  which  are  too  ridi¬ 
culous  to  take  Notice  of  3  but  as  it 
is  taken  in  a  bad  Senfe,  its  deriva¬ 
tive  Demoniac  is  moft  jurtly  afcribed 
to  fuch  Diftempers  as  cannot  be  af- 
figned  to  natural  Caufes,  but  are  fup- 
pofed  from  the  Influence  ofPoflef- 
flon  by  the  Devil  :  tho’  even  fuch 
Notions  have  now  long  fince  been 
exploded. 


Damnata  Terra .  See  Caput  Mor~ 
tuum. 

Daphnihseon  t  Diafcwides  thus  calls 
the  Oil  of  Bays,  from  Daphne ,  the 
Nymph  reported  by  the  Poets  to 
have  been  changed  into  that  Tree 

Dartos *  is  the  inner  Coat  of  the 
Scrotum,  compofed  of  many  flefhy 
or  mufcular  Fibres,  by  means  of 
which  the  Scrotum  is  contraded  3 
and  which  is  reckoned  a  Sign  of 
Health.  But  the  reafon  of  this 
Name  from  its  Etymology  we  can¬ 
not  learn.  For  iignifies 

Excoriation,  and  by-  Anatomifls  fa 
fometimes  applied  to  railing  the 
Membranes  from  their  included 
Parts,  particularly  by  Vefalius. 

Data,  from  the  Participle  of  do9 
to  give,  is  a  Term  ufed  for  fuch 
Things  or  Quantities  as  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  given  or  known  in  order 
to  find  out  thereby  other  Things  or 
Quantitys,  which  are  unknown  or 
fought  for.  And  this,  which  was 
firft  tranfplanted  from  the  Mathe- 
maticks  into  Medicine,  expreffes 
1  any 
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any  Quantity  which  for  the  fake  of  thing  of  its  Bark  or  Shell,  from 
a  prefent  Calculation  is  taken  for  from,  and  Cortex ,  Bark, 
granted  to  be  fuch,  without  requir-  Decrepitation ,  is  a  Term  much 

ing  an  immediate  Proof  for  its  cer-  ufed  by  Ludowicus  and  W edelius  for 
tainty :  and  this  is  called  the  given  the  cracking  Noife  which  Salt 
Quantity,  Number,  or  Power  :  and  makes,  when  put  over  the  Fire 
fuch  Things  as  are  known,  from  in  a  Crucible, 
whence  either  in  the  animal  Me-  Decurtatus,  is  by  fame  applied 
chanifm,  or  the  Operation  of  Me-  to  a  Pulfe  which  grows  weaker 
dicines,  we  come  to  the  Knowledge  every  ftroke,  until  an  intire  Cef- 
©f  Tilings  before  unknown,  are  fation;  or  if  it  recovers  again,  it  is 
3now  frequently  in  phyfica!  Writers  called  Pulfus  Decutratus  reciprocus  j 
called  Data .  '  “  '  fee  Galen  de  different .  Pulf  Lib,  1 . 

Dealbation ,  hath  bees  ufed  by  the  Cap.  1 1 . 

Chymifts  and  Refiners,  for  render-  Decuffation,  is  when  Lines  crofs 
ing  things  white  which  were  not  fo  one  another  ;  and  is  the  Cafe  of 
before,  but  is  now  almoit  grown  into  many  Mufcles  and  Membranes, 
jDifufe.  where  the  Fibres  run  over  one  ano~ 

Deamhulation,  flri&Iy  fignifies  ther  in  greater  or  leffer  Angles,  and 
Motion  of  the  Body  by  walking,  give  both  Strength  and  Convenient 
but  by  Hippocrates  is  applied  to  In-  cy  of  Motion  different  ways,  much 
quietude  of  the  Mind.  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Threads  aie 

Dearticulation .  See  Diarthrcjis.  made  in  a  Net. 

Death ,  in  Medicine  is  a  total  Decufforiujn ,  is  a  Surgeon’s  In- 

Stoppage  of  the  Blood’s  Circula-  ftrument  wherewith  the  Dura  Mater 
gion.  is  preffed  down  in  the  Operation 

Debility ,  is  a  Relaxation  of  the  of  the  Trepan,  to  fave  it  from 
Solids,  that  induces  Weaknefs  and  Damage. 

Fainting.  Deflenfltinje,  is  laid  of  a  Plaiflei 

Decantation ,  is  the  pouring  off  or  Bandage  whereby  Surgeons  keep 
any  Liquors  clear  from  its  Faeces.  on  their  Dreffmgs,  and  fecure 
Deciduous fignifies  that  which  is  Wounds  from  the  Air. 
apt  and  ready  to  fall  :  and  thus  Bo-  Deferentia  Vafa.  Set  Generation, 
tan  ills  fay,  in  fome  Plants  the  Pe-  Parts  of. 

rianthium ,  or  Calyx  is  deciduous  Deflagration ,  fignifies  burning 

with  the  Flower,  i.  e.  falls  from  off  away  any  thing,  and  is  a  Term  fre- 
the  Plant  with  it.  It  is  alfo  applied  quently  made  ufe  of  in  Chymiftry 
£0  fome  Parti  of  the  Body  in  a  Hate  for  fetting  Fire  to  feveral  things  in 
©f  Relaxation,  as  by  Job.  Stephanus  their  Preparation  ;  as  in  making 
in  his  Notes  upon  A^icen  to  the  the  ^dthiops  with  Fire,  the  Sal  Pru- 
Uvula,  which  he  calls  U<vula  De -  nellte,  and  many  others  of  the  like 
tidua.  Nature. 

Declenflon ,  is  when  a  Difeafe  is  Defluxion ,  fignifies  a  running  off, 

paft  its  Hight,  and  the  Symptoms  ©r  flowing  of  any  Liquid  ;  from  de, 
abate.  and  fluo  to  run  off  ;  and  generally 

Decoftion ,  is  any  thing  boiled,  expreffes  the  Rheum  in  a  Catarrh „ 
from  decoquo ,  to  boil  :  fee  Apo-  or  a  fudden  difcharge  of  thin  Hu= 

Stem.  xaQurs  upon  any  part, 

'  J$porfaalw 3  is  Gripping  any 

jD#t 
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Deglutition,  Swallowing.  See 
Larynx. 

Dejection,  from  dejicio,  to  call 
off.  Going  to  Stool  is  fo  called. 

Deleterious, 'probably  fron\<fin\iee3 
noceo ,  to  hurt  j  thofe  Things  are  fo 
called  which  are  of  a  poyfonous 
Nature.  Galen  applys  it  to  all  Ca- 
tharticks,  on  a  Suppofition  that  they 
mull:  contain  fomewhat  inimicous 
to  the  human  Body,  to  make  them 
occafion  fuch  Commotions  in  it. 

Deliquium ,  hgnifies  Swooning 
away,  from  what  Caufe  foever  ; 
and 

Deliquium ,  is  alfo  a  Term  in 
Chymiilry,  to  exprefs  the  particular 
Fufion  of  fome  lixivious  Salts  in  a 
rnOill  Air,  as  Oil  of  Tartar  per  De¬ 
liquium. 

Delirium ,  is  an  Incapacity  in  the 
Organs  of  Senlation  to  perform 
their  Fundlion  in  due  Manner,  f6 
that  the  Mind  does  not  refleft  upon 
and  judge  of  external  Obje&s  as 
ufual ;  as  is  the  Cafe  frequently  in 
I  F evers,  from  too  impetuous  a  Hurry 

:  of  the  Blood,  which  alters  fo  far 
the  Secretion  in  the  Brain,  as  to 
diforder  the  whole  nervoiis  Syllerii. 
See  Narcoticks. 

Deltoides ,  is  a  triangular  Mufcle, 
which  is  thus  called  from  &,  the 
Greek  Delta,  and  ScA©-,  Forma, 
Shape.  It  arifes  exactly  oppofite  to 
the  Trapezius  from  one  third  Part 
of  the  C/avicula ,  from  the  Acromi- 
i  um  and  Spine  of  the  Scapula ,  and  is 
inferted  tendinous  into  the  Middle 
i  of  the  Os  Humeri ,  which  Bone  it 
lifts  up  diredlly ;  and  it  affifts  with 
the  Supra  Spinatus  and  Coratobra- 
chialis  in  all  the  Actions  of  the  Hu¬ 
merus,  except  the  Depreffion  ;  it 
being  convenient  that  the  Arm 
fhould  be  raifed  and  fuftained,  in 
order  to  its  moving  on  any  Side. 

Demonstration,  is  a  Chain  of  Ar¬ 
guments  depending  on  one  ano- 
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ther,  and  founded  primarily  in  felft 
evident  Principles ;  but  more  ftridl- 
ly  it  is  that  Way  ufed  by  Mathema* 
ticians,  of  proving  their  Affertions 
by  fuch  Steps  as  keep  the  Image  or 
Pidture  of  what  is  exprelled  by  the 
feveral  Terms  in  a  Proportion  al¬ 
ways  in  View ;  and  often  therefore 
requires  the  Help  of  Diagrams ; 
whereby  the  Mind  is  conduced 
thro’  the  Whole  with  as  much  Cer¬ 
tainty,  as  in  adlually  numbring  fo 
many  Pieces  of  Money  out  of  one 
Fland  into  another.  And  for  this 
Reafon  it  is,  that  in  Mathematicks* 
to  which  this  Term  is  appropriated, 
Perfons  at  a  Diftance  from  one 
another,  fhall  draw  the  fame  Con- 
clufions  from  the  fame  Premiffes 
without  the  leak  Variation,  as  much 
as  the  fame  Sums  to  be  added  toge¬ 
ther  will  always  produce  the  fame 
Total.  But  when  this  is  apply’d 
to  Purpofes  not  attended  with  equal 
Certainty,  it  is  with  great  Impro¬ 
priety  ;  tho’  often  done  by  Perfons 
too  opinionated  of  their  own  Abi¬ 
lities  and  Speculations. 

Denfity,  is  that  Property  in  Bo¬ 
dies  which  arifes  from  a  Texture 
wherein  more  Matter  is  contained 
in  any  given  Surface,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  wherein  there  are 
fewer  Pores ;  and  the  Manner  or 
Means  of  occaiioning  this,  is  called 
Condenfation.  The  Fluids,  whole 
Denfity  it  is  of  the  moft  Importance 
to  be  acquainted  with,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  atmofpherical  Preffure, 
and  many  of  its  Confequences,  are 
Air,  Water,  and  Quickfilver  ;  and 
according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Cal¬ 
culation,  Water  is  to  Air  as  800  or 
850  to  1,  allowing  the  Mercury  in 
the  Borofcopeto  be  at  the  Height  of 
30  Inches;  the  Denfity  of  Quick¬ 
filver  to  Water  as  1  3  •§  to  1  ;  and 
confequently  the  Denfity  of  Quick¬ 
filver  to  Air,  is  as  11617  to  1. 

I  2  Den- 
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Detttagra ,  fignifics  the  Tooth- 
ach  ;  but  is  applied  alfo  to  Inftru- 
ments  to  draw  Teeth  with,  of  the 
Figures  of  which  Parey  gives  ma¬ 
ny  Examples. 

Dentarius ,  is  a  Perfon  profeuing 
to  draw  Teeth,  or  remedy  their 
Diforders  ;  and 

Dentifcalpium ,  is  an  Inftrument 
to  clean  the  Teeth  with,  as  alfo  one 
deferibed  by  Scultetus ,  to  feparate 
the  Gums  from  the  Teeth,  to  faci¬ 
litate  their  Extraction. 

Dentes,  the  Teeth,  are  the  hard- 
eft  and  fmootheft  Bones  of  the 
Body  ;  they  are  formed  in  the  Ca¬ 
vities  of  the  jaws,  which  are  lined 
with  a  thin  Membrane;  upon  which 
there  are  feveral  Veflels,  thro’ which 
there  paffes  a  thick  tranfparent  Hu¬ 
mour  that,  as  it  increafes,  hard¬ 
ens  in  Form  of  Teeth  :  and  about 
the  feventh  or  eighth  Month  after 
Birth,  they  begin  to  pierce  the  Edge 
of  the  Taw,  tear  the  Penofteum  and 
Gums;  which  being  very  fenfible, 
create  a  violent  Pain,  and  other 
Symptoms  incident  to  Children  in 
theTime  of  Toothing,  They  be¬ 
gin  not  to  appear  all  at  a  time,  nrit 
the  Dentes  incijicvi  of  the  upper,  and 
then  thofe  of  the  lower  Jaw  appear, 
becaufe  they  are  the  thinneft  and 
fharpeft  ;  after  them  come  out  the 
Canini,  becaufe  they  are  iharper 
than  the  Molares,  but  thicker  than 
the  Incifi'vi ;  and  laft  of  all  the 
Molares ,  becaufe  they  are  thickeft 
and  blunteft.  Of  this  vifcous  tranf¬ 
parent  Liquor,  which  is  the  Sub- 
fiance  of  the  Teeth,  there  are  two 
Layers,  the  one  below  the  other, 
divided  by  the  fame  Membrane, 
which  covers  all  the  Cavity  of  the 
Taw  :  The  uppermoft  Layer  forms 
the  Teeth  which  come  out  firft,  but 
about  the  feventh  Year  of  Age  they 
are  thruft  out  by  the  I  eeth  made  of 
the  undermoft  Layer,  which  then 
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begin  to  fprout ;  and  if  thefe  Teeth 
be^loft,  they  never  grow  again  : 
but  if  fome  have  been  obferved  to 
fhed  their  Teeth  twice,  they  have 
had  three  Layers  of  this  vifcous 
Humour,  which  hardly  ever  hap¬ 
pens.  About  the  one  and  twentieth 
Year  the  two  laft  of  the  Molares 
fpring  up,  and  they  are  called  Den¬ 
tes  Sapientise. 

Dentifrice ,  is  a  Medicine  to 
cleanfe  or  faften  the  Teeth,  of  what 
Form  foever,  whether  in  Liquid, 
or  Powder. 

Dentiformis  Procejfus.  See  Py- 
renoides. 

Dentition ,  is  the  Time  wherein 
Children  are  breeding  their  Teeth. 

Deobflruent,  from  deobjlruo,  to  / 
open,  'is  faid  of  fuch  Medicines  asf 
open  Obftru&ions  :  See  Detergent . 
But  there  is  yet  fomewhat  further 
expreffed  in  this  Term  than  is  to 
be  apprehended  under  that  ;  for  a 
Medicine  may  be  deobftruent,  that 
is  not  in  the  ftrifteft  Senfe  detergent, 
as  are  moft  made  of  metalline  Sub- 
fiances,  fuch  as  Steel  and  Mercury  5 
which  obtain  this  Appellation  from 
their  afting  by  their  natural 
Weight,  whereby  they  increafe  the 
Momentum  of  the  circulating  Fluid, 
and  make  it  ftrike  again  (l  the  fe- 
cretory  Outlet  with  a  greater  Force : 
becaufe  the  Momenta ,  or  Vis  Per- 
cuffionis  of  all  ProjcSlils ,  of  which 
kind  is  a  circulating  Fluid,  is  as  their 
Solidities,  fuppofing  their  Velofities 
equal.  The  more  therefore  the  ani¬ 
mal  Fluids  are  faturated  with  denfe 
and  folid  Particles,  with  the  greater 
Force  they  diftend  the  Veffels,  and 
the  more  eafily  break  thro’  where 
the  Structure  favours  their  Efcape  ; 
and  upon  that  Account  are  Medi¬ 
cines  which  add  to  thefe  Qualities 
in  the  Fluids,  called  Deobftruents. 
See  Mars , 
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Deoppilatory ,  the  fame  as  Deob- 
firuent  ;  which  fee. 

Dephlegmation ,  is  fuch  an  Opera¬ 
tion  as  takes  away  the  Phlegm  from 
any  fpirituous  Fluid,  as  by  repeated 
Diftillation  it  is  at  Length  left  all 
behind  :  and  thus 

Dcphlegmated  Spirit ,  is  fuch  Spirit 
as  has  no  Mixture  of  Phlegm. 

Depilatory ,  from  de ,  of  or  from, 
and  Pilte,  Hair  ;  is  fuch  a  Medicine 
as  takes  the  Hairs  off  from  any  Place 
where  they  are  a  Deformity,  which 
may  commodioufly  be  done  with 
Rufma ;  which  fee. 

Deprejfior  Labii  inferior  is,  Qxffua- 
dratus ,  is  a  Mufcle  confifting  of 
fome  thin  flefhy  Fibres,  which  lie 
immediately  under  the  Skin  upon 
the  Chin ;  they  arife  from  the  Edge 
of  the  Fore-part  of  the  under  Jaw, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  upper 
Lip. 

Deprejfior  Labii  juperioris ,  or  Tri¬ 
angularis,  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifeth 
from  the  lower  Edge  of  the  under 
Jaw,  between  the  Mafifieter  and 
SJuadratus ,  and  afcendeth  by  the 
Angle  of  the  Mouth  to  the  upper 
Jaw.  Thefe  two  Afufcles  afling  to¬ 
gether,  exprefs  a  forrowful  Counte- 
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nance,  becaufe  they  draw  down¬ 
wards  the  Corners  of  the  Mouth 
and  Cheeks. 

Deprejfores  Na/t,  are  a  Pair  ©f 
Mufcles  arifing  from  the  Os  Max - 
Ware,  above  the  Dentes  inciforii , 
and  are  inferted  into  the  Extremities 
of  the  Ala,  which  they  pull  down¬ 
wards. 

Deprimens  Oculi.  See  Eye. 

Depuration ,  fignifies  the  freeing 
any  Liquor  or  folid  Body  from  its 
Foulnefs,  which  may  be  effe&ed  va¬ 
rious  Ways.  See  Clarification . 

Derivation ,  is  the  drawing  away 
of  Humours,  that  threaten  any  no¬ 
ble  Part,  to  be  difcharged  by  fome 
other  below,  where  there  is  not 
much  Danger;  as  in  Defluxions 
upon  the  Eyes,  to  apply  a  Blifter  to 
the  Neck.  And  fuch  a  Tranflation 
of  Humours  fometimes  alfo  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  natural  Caufes. 

Defcent  of  heavy  Bodies :  If  a 
Body  defcend  from  A  by  its  proper 
Gravity,  it  will  come  to  the  Center 
S  in  the  fame  time  as  another  fuch- 
like  Body  by  its  Revolution  fhall  de- 
fcribe  the  Quadrant  A  D  E.  Princa 
Phyfi  Math,  Lib .  i.  Prop ,  380 
Cor,  1 . 
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Wherefore  abftrafting  from  the 
Hefiftence  of  the  Medium ,  ail  Bo¬ 
dies  mull  needs  defcend  equally 
fwift,  and  come  to  the  Center  from 
the  fame  Height  at  the  tame  time, 
as  in  Fad  is  found  by  Experiment 
true. 

An  heavy  Body  let  fall  from  any 
Height  near  the  Surface  of  our  Earth , 
defcends  in  a  Second  of  I  ime  10^ 
Feet  j tinglijh,  or  197 Inches  and  §. 

Prop .  1.  The  Velocities  of  de¬ 
scending  hea.vy  Bodies  are  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  Times  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  their  Fall§.  This  f°l" 
lows  (faith  the  learned  Dr.  Halley , 
philof.  Tranf.  N.  I79»)  becaufe  the 
.Action  of  Gravity  being  continual, 
in  every  Space  of  Time  the  follow¬ 
ing  Body  receives  a  new  Impulfe 
equal  to  what  it  had  before  in  the 
fame  Space  of  Time  received  from 
the  firft  Power  :  <v.  gr ,  in  the  firft 
Second  of  Time  a  Body  hath  ac¬ 
quired  a  Velocity,  which  in  that 
time  would  carry  it  a  certain  Dis¬ 
tance,  fuppofe  32  Foot  2  Inches, 
and  there  were  no  new  Force,  it 
would  continue  to  defcend  at  that 
xate  with  an,  equable  Motion  :  But 
In  the  next  Second  of  Time,  the 
fame  Power  of  Gravity  continual¬ 
ly  afting  thereon,  fuperadds  a  new 
Velocity  equal  to  the  former  ;  fo 
that  at  the  End  of  two  Seconds, 
the  Velocity  is  double  to  what  it 
was  at  the  End  of  the  firft.  And 
after  the  fame  Manner  may  it  be 
proved  to  be  triple  at  tne  End  of 
the  third  Second,  and  io  on.  Where¬ 
fore  the  Velocities  of  falling  Bodies 
are  proportionate  to  the  1  imes  of 
their  Falls.  i<E  E.D- 

Prop .  2.  The  Species  defcribed 
by  the  Fall  of  a  Body,  are  as  the 
Squares  of  the  Times  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Fall. 

Demon  fi.  Let  A  B  reprefent  the 
Time  of  the  Fall  of  a  Body  B  C3 
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perpendicular  to  A  B,  the  Velocity 
acquired  at  the  End  of  the  Fall,  and 
draw  the  Line  A  C  then  divide 
the  Line^i?,reprefenting  the  time, 
into  as  many  equal  Parts  as  you 
pleafe,  as  b  b  b  b,  tsV  and  from 
thefe  Points  draw  the  Lines,  be,  be , 
&c.  parallel  to  B  C,  ftis  manifeft 
that  the  feveral  Lines  b  c  reprefent 
tfte  feveral  Velocities  of  the  falling 
Body,  in  fuch  Parts  of  the  Time  as 
A B  is  of  A  B  :  it  is  evident  like- 
wife  that  the  Area  ABC  is  the 
Sum  of  all  the  Lines  b  c  taken  to¬ 
gether,  which  according  to  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Indivifibles,  are  infinitely 
many  :  fo  that  the  Area  AB  C  r?- 
prefents  the  Sum  of  all  the  Veloci¬ 
ties,  between  none  and  B  C  fuppo- 
fed  infinitely  many  ;  which  Sum  is 
the  Space  defeended  in  the  i  ime 
reprefented  by  A B.  And  by  the 

fame  Reafon  the  Area's  Abe  will 
reprefent  the  Spaces  defeended  in 
the  Times  A  b.  So  that  the  Spaces 
defeended  in  the  Times  AB ,  Ab,  are 
as  th e Area's  of  the  T riangles  A B  C , 
Ab  c  5  which  by  the  20th  of  the 
6th  of  Euclid,  are  as  the  Squares 
of  their  Homologous  Sides  AB,  Ab, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Times :  where¬ 
fore  the  Defcents  of  falling  Bodies 
are  as  the  Squares  of  the  I  imes  of 

their  Fall.  E*  D. 

Prop.  5.  The  Velocity  which  a 
defending  Body  acquires  in  any 
Space  of  ’lime,  is  double  to  that 
wherewith  it  would  have  moved  the 
Space  defeended  by  an  equable  Mo¬ 
tion  in  the  fame  time. 

Demonjl .  Draw  EC  parallel  to 
A  B,  and  A  B  parallel  to  1C, 
and  compleat  the  Parallelogram 
A  B  C  E ;  it  is  evident  that  the  Area 
thereof  may  reprefent  the  Space,  a 
Body  moved  equally  with  the  Velo¬ 
city  JSC' would  deferibe  in  the  Lime 
AB  ;  and  the  Triangle  ABC  re- 
prefents  the  Space  defcribed  by  the 
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Fall  of  a  Body  in  the  fame  time  A B 
(  by  the  foregoing  Ptopofition.  ) 
Now  the  T riangle  AB  C  is  half  the 
i  Parallelogram  A  B  C  E,  and  con- 
:  fequently  the  Space  defcribed  by  the 
Fall,  is  half  what  would  have  been 
defcribed  by  an  equal  Motion  with 
the  Velocity  B  C  in  the  fame  time; 
wherefore  the  Velocity  B  C  at  the 
End  of  the  Fall,  is  double  to  that 
i  Velocity  which,  in  the  Time  AB , 
would  have  defcribed  the  Space  fal- 
i  len,  reprefented  by  the  Triangle 
ABC ,  with  an  equable  Motion. 
E.  D. 

Prop .  4.  All  Bodies,  on  or  near 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  in  their 
Fall  defcend  fo,  as  at  the  End  of  the 
firft  Second  of  Time  they  have  de- 

Ifcribed  16  Feet,  1  Inch,  London 
Meafure,  and  acquired  the  Velocity 
of  3  2  F eet,  z  Inches  in  a  Second. 

This  is  made  out  from  the  25th 
Proportion  of  the  2d  Part  of  Mr. 
Huygens  de  Horologia  Ofcillatorio : 
wherein  he  demonstrates  the  time  of 
the  haft  Vibrations  of  a  Pendulum, 
io  be  to  the  Time  of  the  Fall  of  3 

•  'j  .  .. 


Body  from  the  Height  of  half  the 
Length  of  the  Pendulum ,  as  the 
Circumference  of  a  Circle  to  its 
Diameter ;  whence,  as  a  Corollary , 
it  follows.  That  as  the  Squares  of 
the  Diameter  are  to  the  Square  of  the 
Circumference,  fo  half  the  Length 
of  the  Pendulmn  vibrating  Seconds, 
is  to  the  Space  defcribed  by  the  Fall 
of  a  Body  in  a  Second  of  Time;  and 
the  Length  of  a  Pendulum  vibra¬ 
ting  Seconds  being  found  39,  125, 
or  §  Inches,  the  Defcent  in  a  Se¬ 
cond  will  be  found  by  the  aforefaidi 
Analogy  16  Feet  and  1  Inch ;  and 
by  the  laft  Proportion  the  V elocity 
will  be  double  thereto.  And  near  to 
this  it  hath  been  found  by  fevera! 
Experiments,  which,  by  reafon  of 
the  Swiftnefs  of  the  Fall,  cannot  fo 
exa&Iy  determine  its  Quantity,, 
From  thefe  four  Prop  oft  ions  all 
Queftions  concerning  the  Perpendi¬ 
cular  Defcent  of  Bodies,  are  eafily 
folved  ;  and  either  Time,  Height, 
or  Velocity  being  afligned,’  one 

may  readily  find  the  other  two. 

*  •  .•  * 
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From  them  likewife  is  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Proje fills  deducible,  affum- 
ing  the  two  following  Axioms, 

1 .  That  the  Body  fet  a  moving, 
will  move  on  continually  in  a  right 
Line  with  an  equable  Motion,  un- 
lefs  fome  other  Force  or  Impedi¬ 
ment  intervene,  whereby  it  is  ac¬ 
celerated,  or  retarded,  or  defle&ed. 

2.  That  a  Body  being  agitated 
by  two  Motions  at  a  Time,  does 
by  their  compounded  Forces  pafs 
thro’  the  fame  Points  as  it  would 
do,  were  the  two  Motions  divided 
and  aCted  fucceflively. 

Dejiccati've ,  frdm  deficco,  to  draw 
away,  or  dry  up.  Medicines  are 
thus  called  which  are  drying,  and 
ufed  to  skin  over  old  Sores. 

Defpumation ,  from  de  fpuma , 
froth  off;  is  the  Clarification  of 
any  Liquor,  by  throwing  up  its 
Foulnefs  in  a  Froth,  and  taking 
that  off. 

Defquammation ,  from  de  fquam- 
ma ,  fcales  off,  expreffes  the  clean- 
ling  carious  Bones  which  Hake  off 

like  Scales.  f  . 

Defoliation,  or  Diftillation:  i  his 
is  a  Procefs  very  common  in  both 
Pharmacies ;  but  yet  the  Rationale 
of  it  may  be  fo  little  known, 
as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  be 
fomewhat  particular  in  its  Expla¬ 
nation  ,  and  efpecially  as  the  Rea- 
ioning  hereupon  will  give  a  good 
Infight  into  fome  other  Matters  of 
Confequence  within  the  fame  Stu¬ 
dy.  This  Procefs  is  chiefly  ma¬ 
naged  either  by  the  right  or  ob¬ 
lique  Diftillation ;  the  firft  is  by  the 
Afcent  and  Elevation  of  Particles, 
which  after  defcend  again  in  the 
Form  of  Drops,  and  is  ufed  when 
the  Texture  of  a  Body  is  fuch,  as 
allows  cf  an  eafy  Afcent,  of  which 
kind  are  Vegetables :  but  the  ob¬ 
lique  is  defigned,  for  the  moft  part, 
for  fucji  as  confxft  of  heavier  Par- 
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[es,  and  cannot  be  raifed  without 
a  ftrong  Impulfe,  and  by  the  moft 
forcible,  not  fo  high  as  the  Top  of 
an  Alembick ;  and  thefe  are  almoft 
all  Minerals  and  Metals.  Now  the 
Afcent  of  Fluids  is  chiefly  promoted 
two  Ways ;  firft  upon  the  Account 
of  their  fpecifick  Levity  ;  and  fe~ 
condly  by  Impulfe.  The  firft  way 
of  Elevation  is  manifeft  from  this 
Letnma,  viz.  'That  Particles  of  Bo¬ 
dies  which  fwipi  in  any  Fluid ,  if 
they  are  fpecifically  lightery  muji  he 
borne  upwards  by  that  Fluid.  There¬ 
fore  fince  diftilfd  Liquors  are  carri¬ 
ed  upwards  thro’  the  Air,  it’s  to  be 
inquired  how  they  can  be  fpecifi¬ 
cally  lighter  than  the  Air.  Now  a 
Fluid  may  be  fpecifically  lighter  than, 
another,  when  under  a  larger  Sur¬ 
face,  it  has  an  equal  or  lefs  Gravi¬ 
ty  :  According  to  this  Proportion, 
the  Bulk  of  this  Fluid  ought  to  be 
increafed  in  Diftillation :  and  how 
eafily  by  the  Help  of  Fire  it  may  be 
increafed,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  rarefy’d,  one  who  is  but  to¬ 
lerably  well  verfed  in  Phyficks  may 
comprehend.  And  whofoever  has 
but  obferved  a  Thermometer,  or 
boiling  Water,  muft  be  fenfible  how 
great  a  Quantity  of  Air  there  is 
contained  almoft  in  all  Fluids,  and 
what  a  Force  there  is  in  Heat  to  ra¬ 
refy  it ;  for  Rarefaction  is  nothing 
but  the  fameQuantity  of  Matter  dif- 
fufed  into  a  greater  Space ;  fo  that 
the  fame  Weight  remains,  tho*  the 
Bulk  grows  much  larger.  From 
whence  ’tis  plain,  there  muft  be  a 
greater  Number  of  Pores  in  the 
rarefy’d  Body,  which  are  either  in- 
tirely  void  of  all  Matter,  or  at  ieaft 
of  fuch  Matter  as  hath  any  conft- 
derable  Gravity.  Further  therefore 
it  is  neceffary  to  know,  what  Pro¬ 
portion  of  RarefaClion  is  fufficient 
to  produce  this  fpecifick  Levity „ 
And  to  fet  this  Matter  in  the  cleared 

Light* 
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Light,  it  is  moll  proper  to  begin 
with  the  fimpleft  Bodies ;  as  for 
Inftance,  that  of  Water.  ’Tis 
known  by  Computation,  that  the 
Proportion  of  the  fpecifick  Gravity 
of  Water  to  that  of  Air,  is  fome- 
thing  more  than  800  to  1 .  Since 
therefore  Similar  Spheres,  or  Solids , 
are  as  the  Cubes  of  their  Diameters , 
and  the  fpecifick  Gravity  decreafes 
reciprocally  in  the  very  fame  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  Cubes  of  their  Dia¬ 
meters  increafe  ;  in  order  to  make 
a  Particle  of  Water  lighter  than  a 
Particle  of  Air,  no  more  is  neceffa- 
ry  than  to  rarefy  it  till  its  Diameter 
becomes  ten  times  greater,  which  in 
this  Cafe  is  but  a  very  fmall  degree 
of  Rarefadion  :  for  the  Cube  of 
the  Diameter,  in  a  Particle  fo  rare- 
fy’d,  is  1000.  If  the  Diameter  be 
made  eleven  times  greater,  the 
Cube  will  be  1331  J  and  if  twelve, 
1728.  So  that  Water  when  rare- 
fy’d  but  twelve  Degrees,  will  be  a- 
bove  double  lighter  than  Air.  And 
if  the  Rarefaction  be  carried  on  fur¬ 
ther,  it  may  eafily  be  collected  from 
the  encreafe  of  the  Numbers,  that  a 
Particle  of  Water  may  be  render'd 
almoft  infinitely  lighter  than  Air. 
And  to  bring  this  a  little  nearer  to 
the  prefent  Purpofe,  ’tis  manifell 
that  the  Elevation  of  Bodies,  equal¬ 
ly  fluid  and  heavy,  is  always  pro¬ 
portionable  to  their  different  Apti¬ 
tude  to  be  rarefy’d  5  that  is,  they 
afcend  quicker  upon  the  Application 
of  any  Force,  the  more  fufceptible 
they  are  of  RarefaCtion  :  but  in  Bo¬ 
dies  whofe  Aptitudes  to  rarefy  are 
equal  the  time  of  Afcent  is  to  be 
determined  by  their  fpecifick  Gravi¬ 
ty.  But  not  only  fpecifick  Levity 
ferves  to  elevate  Bodies  in  Diftilla- 
tion,  but  an  external  Impulfe  may 
alfo  caufe  their  Afcent.  The  Im¬ 
pulfe  which  here  we  have  to  do 
with,  comes  from  the  Fire,  whole 


Particles,  tho’  they  are  extremely 
fmall  and  light,  yet  it’s  demonflrable 
by  Mechanicks,  that  they  may  raife 
Bodies  much  heavier  than  themfelves 
by  aCting  upon  them  with  a  certain 
Degree  of  Force:  For  fince  the 
Moment  of  a  Body,  or  that  Force 
hy  which  it  aFts  upon  another ,  is  in 
a  compound  Ratio  of  the  Quantity 
of  Matter  and  Celerity  ;  the  Cele¬ 
rity  may  be  fo  increafed,  as  to  give 
a  fufficient  Force  to  the  Body,  tho' 
the  Quantity  of  Matter  in  it  be  ever 
fo  fmall.  Let  fome  heavy  Body 
therefore  be  fuppofed  to  defcend 
with  no  other  Moment  than  what  it 
receives  from  its  own  Gravity,  in 
this  Cafe  then,  the  Air,  which  is 
much  lighter,  may  be  moved  with 
that  Celerity,  as  not  only  to  fuhain 
that  Body,  but  to  mount  it  up  high¬ 
er;  and  the  more  rapid  the  Impetus 
of  the  Air  is,  or  the  Surface  of  the 
Body  more  diffufed,  the  higher  and 
fwifter  will  the  Elevation  be ;  juft 
as  we  fee  Sheets  of  Lead  fometimes 
torn  away  entire  by  the  Wind,  and 
carry’d  aloft  thro1  the  Air.  In  like 
manner,  Fire,  tho*  it  be  a  Body 
of  very  minute  Particles,  may  be 
moved  with  that  rapidity,  as  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  communicate  what  Force 
can  be  imagin’d  towards  removing 
anyOb&icles.  When  therefore  the 
Moment  of  Fire  is  atfgmented  in 
the  manner  explained,  fo  as  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  Force  of  the  diflili’d  Body, 
it  will  remove  it  from  its  former 
Situation  ;  or  what  is  here  the 
fame  thing,  becaufe  the  diredion 
of  its  Motion  tends  upwards,  will 
carry  it  up.  Thus  Pat  tides,  fpecifi- 
cally  heavier  than  Air,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Retort,  as  thofe  of 
acid  Spirits  are,  afcend  by  a  more 
violent  Impulfe  of  the  Fire  ufed  in 
Diftillation.  And  another  material 
thing  which  contributes  to  this  pur-^ 
pofe,  is,  That  the  fame  Quantity  of 

Matter 
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Matter  is  elevated  fo  much  the  ea- 
fkr  in  Proportion  as  the  Surface  is 
mlarged ;  for  the  more  this  is  difFu- 
fed,  the  more  Particles  of  Fire  it 
receives :  and  fo,  having  this  united 
Force  to  drive  it  up,  it  more  eafily 
afcends  ;  fo  that  by  the  fame  Degree 
©f  Fire,  Bodies  will  not  equally  a- 
rife,  tho’  they  are  equally  heavy,  if 
there  be  that  Difference  in  their  Sur¬ 
faces  already  fuppofed.  The  Air 
alfo  has  no  fmall  Share  in  the  Bufi- 
nefs  of  Impulfe ;  for  being  rarefy’d 
by  the  Fire,  it  is  not  only  impelled 
upwards  it  felf,  but  carries  other 
Particles  up  with-it:  And  it  may  be 
learned  by  many  Very  familiar  Ex- 
perments,  what  Impetus  Bodies  fo 
rarefy’d  exert.  Whofoever  there¬ 
fore  confiders  well  thefe  three 
Things,  viz.  Specifick  Levity,  an 
Impelling  Force ,  and  the  Extent  of 
Surface,  and  what  may  be  effe&ed 
by  them,  and  how  many  Ways,  and 
in  what  Proportions  all  of  them 
may  be  changed,  will  very  eafily  ac¬ 
count  for  all  the  Variety  which  is 
found  in  the  feveral  Proceffes  of 
jbillillatioru 

Defudation,  from  dcfudq,  to 
fweat  off,  cexpreffes  a  profufe  and 
inordinate  Sweating,  from  what 
Caufe  foever. 

Detergent.  Medicines  under  this 
Denomination,  are  not  only  foft- 
ning  and  adhefive,  but  alfo  by  a 
peculiar  Adivity  or  Difpofition  to 
Motion,  joined  with  a  fuitable  Con¬ 
figuration  of  Parts,  are  apt  to  abrade 
and  carry  along  with  them  fuch 
Particles  as  they  lay  hold  on  in  their 
Paffage.  All  Medicines  of  this  In¬ 
tention  are  fuppofed  to  cleanfe  and 
heal,  that  is  incarnate  or  fill  up 
with  new  Flefh  all  Ulcerations,  and 
Foulneffes  occafioned  thereby,  whe¬ 
ther  internal  or  external.  Now  to 
do  this,  in  all  internal  Cafes  efpe- 
eially,  the  Medicine  muft  be  fuppos’d 
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to  maintain  its  primary  Properties," 
till  it  arrives  at  the  Place  of  Adion ; 
and  there  it  does  what  entitles  it  to 
the  Appellation  of  a  Detergent  and 
a  Vulnerary,  firfl  by  its  adhefive 
Quality,  which  confills  in  the  com¬ 
parative  Largenefs  of  Surface,  and 
Flexibility  of  its  component  Parts. 
For  by  this  it  very  readily  falls  into 
Contad  with,  and  adheres  to  the 
Hough  of  ulcerous  Exudations,which 
by  their  loofe  Situation  are  eafily 
carried  along  with  the  Medicine  ; 
and  when  fuch  Matter  is  fo  carried 
away,  which  is  the  cleanfing  or  de¬ 
terging  Part,  what  was  inflrumentai 
in  this  Office  will  afterwards  flick  to 
and  adhere  with  the  cutaneous  Fila¬ 
ments,  until  by  their  Addition,  and 
the  Protrufion  of  proper  Nourifh- 
ment,  ab  inferno,  to  the  fame  Place, 
the  Wafle  is  made  up,  that  is,  the 
Ulcer  is  healed.  And  after  the  fame 
Manner  is  the  Operation  of  fuch 
Subftances  to  be  accounted  for  in  ex¬ 
ternal  Application.  By  the  Warmth 
of  their  Parts  they  rarefy,  and  hy 
their  adhefive  Quality  they  join  with 
and  take  off  along  with  them  in 
every  Dreffing  what  is  thrown  upon 
the  Place  to  which  they  are  applied  , 
until  a  more  convenient  Matter  is 
brought  thither  by  the  circulating 
juices,  which  itaffiils  in  adhering  to, 
and  incarnating  the  eroded  Cavities. 
Only  this  may  be  taken  Notice  of, 
that  internally  whatfoever  of  this 
kind  is  mixed  with  the  animal  Fluids 
by  the  known  Laws  of  Circulation, 
they  will  be  firfl  feparated  and  left 
behind  :  For  all  thofe  Parts  which 
are  fpecifically  heaviefl,  will  move 
nearefl  the  Axis  of  the  Canals,  be- 
caufe  their  Momenta  are  the  great- 
efl,  and  will  carry  them  as  near  as 
canbeinflraightLines;  but  the  ligh¬ 
ter  Parts  will  always  be  jollied  to  the 
Sides,  where  they  fooneil  meet  with 
Outlets  to  get  quite  off,  or  are 
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firuck  into  fuch  Cavities 'we  are  here 
fpeaking  of,  in  which  they  adhere 
and  make  Part  of  the  Subftance. 
This  for  the  milder  Degree  of  De¬ 
tergents  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
from  hence  how  an  Increafe  of  thofe 
Qualities  of  Activity  and  Adhefion 
conjointly  may  make  a  Medicine 
arife  to  the  greateft  Efficacy  in  this 
refpect.  And  it  is  upon  this  Foot 
that  all  thofe  Medicines  operate  that 
are  given  to  cleanfe  Obftruftions  or 
Foulneffes  in  any  of  the  Vifcera  or 
Paffages  ;  and  which  may  be  in- 
creafed  in  Efficacy  fo  far  as  to  fetch 
off  even  the  Membranes  and  Capil¬ 
lary  Veffels. 

'Detonation  :  This  properly  ex- 
preffes  fomewhat  more  forcible 
than  tire  ordinary  crackling  of  Salts 
ip  Calcination,  as  in  the  going  off 
of  the  Pulvis  or  Aurum  Fulminant, 
Qr  any  fuch-like  Subltance,  from 
detono ,  to  thunder  off.  It  likewife 
is  ufed  for  that  Noife  which  hap¬ 
pens  upon  the  Mixture  of  Fluids 
that  ferment  with  Violence,  as  Oil 
cf  Turpentine  with  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
refembling  the  Explolion  Gun¬ 
powder.  See  Decrepitation . 

Detrufor  Urines,  See  Bladder . 

Demarcation,  expreffes  any  two 
things  eroding  one  another,  and  is 
very  often  applied  to  the  particular 
Tendencies  of  theMufcular  Fibres 
when  they  interfeCt  each  other  at 
different  Angles,  which  they  fre¬ 
quently  do. 

Dia,  in  Greek,  fignifying  ex  or 
cum ,  of  or  with,  is  frequently  pre¬ 
fixed  in  the  Name  of  fome  Medi¬ 
cines  to  the  principal  Ingredient 
therein  ;  as  Diafcordium  is  a  Com- 
pofition  wherein  Sccrdium  is  the 
chief  Ingredient ;  Diafcna  from 
Sena,  and  fo  of  many  others. 

Diabetes  :  This  is  a  profufe  Dif- 
charge  by  Urine,  from  duct^ctSyfe, 
fermado%  to  run  through.  The  evi¬ 


dent  and  mod  common  Caufe  is  the 
too  great  Ufe  of  fpirituous  Liquors, 
whereby  the  Serum  is  fo  impregna¬ 
ted  therewith,  that  it  will  not  at¬ 
tract  and  join  with  the  Salts  of  the 
Blood,  and  therefore  runs  off  by  the 
Kidneys  fweet  or  infipid.  The 
Cure  therefore  confifts  in  diluting 
with  aqueous  Liquids,  efpecially 
thofe  impregnated  with  a  lixivia! 
Salt,  becaufe  theyattrafl  the  urinary 
Salts  mod,  from  their  Similitude  to 
one  anoiher,  as  Lime-Water,  and 
the  like  ;  and  in  withdrawing  the 
Caufe. 

Diaclyfm.  The  fame  with  Gar - 
gar  i/m. 

Diacodium,  is  the  Syrup  of  Pop¬ 
pies  ;  from  JUd,  cum,  with,  and 
KcePldL,  Codia ,  which  in  Botany  fig- 
nifies  theTop  or  Head  of  any  Plant ; 
but  by  way  of  Preheminence  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Poppy. 

D'usrefis ,  is  a  Divifion  or  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Continuity  in  any  Part  of 
the  Body,  from  Jlidtl/ieo,  dimido ,  to 
divide. 

Diagnoftick,  from  J'ta,  per,  with 
or  thro’,  and  yivd<T%u>  cognofcp s  to 
know  ;  is  that  Judgment  of  a  Dif- 
eafe  that  is  taken  from  the  prefent 
Symptoms,  and  Condition  of  the 
Patient. 

Diapedejis,  is  fuch  a  Rupture  of 
the  Sides  of  a  Veffel  of  the  Body 
from  an  internal  Caufe,  as  leaves 
conhderable  Interftices  between  the 
Fibres  thro’  which  the  Contents  e- 
fcape,  from  dlia,  per,  thro’,  and  pssn- 
AcLco,  falio ,  to  leap. 

Diagrydium ,  is  a  Preparation  of 
Scammony,  which  fee  in  the  D-i/ 
penfatory. 

■  Diaphanous ,  from  dltct,  per,  thro’, 
and  tpaivt y,  luceo,  to  ffiine  ;  is  any 
traniparent  Body  that  may  be  feen 
thro’,  as  the  Humours  of  the  Eye, 
the  Cornea  Tunica , 

Diet* 
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Diaphorefis ,  fignifies  all  Evacua¬ 
tion  made  thro'  the  Habit  of  the 
Body  and  Pores  of  the  Skin ;  fee 

Cutis. 

Diaphoreticks ,  are  thofe  Medi¬ 
cines  which  procure  Sweat. 

Diaphragm,  or  Midriff,  from  cP/et- 
tppd&Ged,  Jepio,  or  tnunio ,  to  hedge, 
or  wall  in.  It  is  alfo  called  Septum 
t Tranfverfum ,  or  Crofs-Wall,fo  call¬ 
ed  from  its  Situation,  becaufe  it  di¬ 
vides  the  Trunk  of  the  Body  into 
two  Cavities,  the  Thorax  and  Ab- 
dotnen.  It  is  compofed  of  two 
Mufcles ;  the  firft  and  fuperior  of 
theie  arifes  fron\  the  Sternum,  and 
the  Ends  of  the  laft  Ribs  on  each 
Side.  Its  Fibres  from  this  femi- 
circular  Origination,  tend  towards 
their  Center,  and  terminate  in  a 
Tendon,  or  Aponeurojis,  which  hath 
always  been  taken  for  the  nervous 
Part  of  the  Midriff.  The  fecond 
and  inferior  Mufcle  comes  from  the 
Vertebrae  of  the  Loins  by  two  Pro¬ 
ductions,  of  which  that  on  the  right 
Side  comes  from  the  firlf,  fecond, 
and  third  Vertebra  of  the  Loins  ; 
that  on  the  left  Side  is  fomewhat 
fhorter,  and  both  thefe  Productions 
join  and  make  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Midriff,  which  joins  its  Tendons 
with  the  Tendon  of  the  other,  fo  as 
that  they  make  but  one  Membrane, 
or  rather  Partition.  It  is  covered 
with  a  Membrane  on  its  upper  Side, 
and  by  the  P eritonaum  on  the  lower 
Side.  It  is  pierced  in  the  Middle, 
for  the  Paffage  of  the  Vena  Cava  ; 
in  its  lower  Part  for  the  Oefopha- 
gus,  and  the  Nerves  which  go  to  the 
upper  Orifice  of  the  Stomach,  and 
betwixt  the  Productions  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  Mufcle,  paffes  the  Aorta ,  the 
Thoracick  Dud,  and  the  Vena  Azy¬ 
gos.  It  receives  Arteries  and  Veins 
called  Phrenic  a,  from  the  Cava  and 
Aorta  ;  and  fometimes  on  its  lower 
Part  two  Branches  from  the  Vena 


Adepofa,  and  two  Arteries  from  the 
Lumbares.  It  has  two  Nerves  which 
come  from  the  third  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck,  which  pafs  thro’  the  Cavity 
of  the  Thorax,  and  are  difperfed 
in  the  Mufcles  of  the  Midriff.  In 
its  natural  Situation  it  is  convex  on 
the  upper  Side  towards  the  Break, 
and  concave  on  its  lower  Side  to¬ 
wards  the  Belly :  therefore  when 
its  Fibres  fwell  and  contract,  it  mull 
become  plain  on  each  Side,  and 
confequently  the  Cavity  of  the  Break 
is  enlarged  to  give  Liberty  to  the 
Lungs  to  receive  the  Air  in  Infpira- 
tion  ;  and  the  Stomach  and  Intef- 
tines  are  preffed  for  the  Dikributi- 
on  of  the  Chyle  :  but  it  diminishes 
the  Cavity  of  the  Break,  when  it 
refumes  its  natural  Situation,  and 
preffes  the  Lungs  for  the  Expulfion 
of  the  Air  in  Expiration, 

Diary  Fever,  is  a  Fever  of  one 
Day.  See  Ephemera. 

Diarrhoea ,  from  S' t applet),  perjluo% 
to  flow  thro’ ;  is  a  Flux  of  the  Belly, 
whereby  a  Perfon  frequently  goes  to 
Stool  ;  and  is  cured  either  by  pur¬ 
ging  off  the  Caufe,  or  reflringing 
the  Bowels. 

Diarthrojis ,  from  cT/c&,  cum,  with, 
andet/D<5§0y,  Membrum,  iignifies  any 
kind  of  Articulation  of  the  Bones  s 
but  particularly  when  the  Joint  is 
capable  of  confiderable  Motion ; 
and  of  this  there  are  two  Sorts,  the 
Enarthrofis  ox  Arthrodia,  and  Gin- 
glymus.  See  Articulation. 

Diajiole.  See  Artery . 

Diathefes,  fignifies  any  particular 
Difpofition  of  the  Body,  either  good 
or  bad, 

Diatribus,  Diatejfaron,  and  Dia - 
pente,  from  c fid,  cu?n,  with,  and 
the  Words  fignifying  three,  four, 
and  five  ;  are  Medicines  confiding 
of  fo  many  Ingredients. 

Didymoi,  dliS'vpiot,  fignifies  flriCh- 
ly  T wins,  or  any  thing  double,  but 
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is  chiefly  by  Anatomifts  applied  to 
the  Tefticles  ;  whence  Epididymi, 
which  fee  under  Parts  of  Genera¬ 
tion  proper  to  Men. 

Diet.  The  dietetic  Part  of  Medi¬ 
cine  is  no  inconflderable  Branch  of 
Medicine,  and  feems  to  require  a 
much  greater  Share  of  Regard  than 
it  commonly  meets  with.  A  great 
Variety  of  Diftempers  might  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Obfervance  of  a 
proper  Diet  and  Regimen,  without 
the  Afliftance  of  Medicine ;  were  it 
not  for  the  Impatience  of  the  Suf¬ 
ferers.  However,  it  may  on  all 
Occaflons  come  in  as  a  proper  Af- 
fiftant  to  the  Cure,  which  fome- 
times  cannot  be  performed  with  a 
due  Obfervance  of  the  Non-Na¬ 
turals.  That  Food  is  in  general 
thought  the  bell  and  moft  con¬ 
ducive  to  long  Life,  which  is  moft 
fimple,  pure,  and  free  from  Acri¬ 
mony  ;  not  too  volatile,  but  fuch  as 
approaches  neareft  to  the  Nature  of 
our  own  Bodies  in  an  healthy  State, 
or  capable  of  being  eafteft  convert¬ 
ed  into  their  Subftance  by  the  vis 
vit<&  humana ;  after  it  has  been  du¬ 
ly  prepared  by  the  Art  of  Cookery  : 
But  the  Nature,  Compofition,  Vir¬ 
tues  and  Ufes  of  particular  Ali¬ 
ments,  can  never  be  learnt  to  Satis¬ 
faction,  without  the  Afliftance  of 
Practical  Chymiftry. 

Dieteticks,  is  that  Part  of  Phyfick 
which  confiders  the  Way  of  living 
with  relation  to  Food,  or  Diet  fuit- 
able  to  any  particular  Cafe. 

Digajiricus ,  from  e^V,  twice, 
and  ya,srj(>,  Venter ,  a  Belly,  is  a 
Mulcle  fo  called  from  its  double 
Belly.  It  arifeth  flelhly  from  the 
upper  Part  of  the  ProceJJus  Maijloi- 
d<eus,  and  defcending  it  contracts, 
into  a  round  Tendon,  which  pafles 
thro’  the  Stylobyoidaus ,  and  an  an¬ 
nular  Ligament  which  is  faftened  to 
the  Os  Hyoides  i  then  it  grows  flelhy 


again,  and  afcends  towards  the 
Middle  of  the  Edge  of  the  lower 
jaw,  where  it  is  inferred.  When 
it  aCteth,  it  pulleth  the  lower  Jaw 
down,  by  the  Help  of  an  annular 
Pully,  which  alters  its  Direction. 

Digeftion  Animal,  is  the  Diflolu- 
tion  or  Separation  of  the  Aliments 
into  fuch  minute  Parts  as  are  lit  to 
enter  the  laCteal  Veflels,  and  circu¬ 
late  with  the  Mafs  of  Blood  ;  or 
it  is  the  fimple  breaking  of  the  Co- 
helion  of  all  the  little  Molecula 
which  compofe  the  Subftances  we 
feed  upon.  Now  the  principal  A- 
gents  employ’d  in  this  Action,  are, 
firft,  the  Saliva,  the  Juice  of  the 
Glands  in  the  Stomach,  and  the  Li¬ 
quors  we  drink,  whofe  chief  Pro¬ 
perty  is  to  foften  the  Aliments, 
as  they  are  Fluids  which  eafily  en¬ 
ter  the  Pores  of  moft  Bodies,  and 
fwelling  them  break  their  moft  in¬ 
timate  Cohefions.  And  how  pro¬ 
digious  a  Force  Fluids  aCting  in  fuch 
a  Manner  have,  may  be  learned 
from  the  Force  that  Water,  with 
which  a  Rope  is  wetted,  has  to 
raife  a  Weight  faftned  to,  and  fuf- 
tained  at  one  End  of  it ;  and  this 
Force  is  much  augmented  by  the 
Impetus  which  the  Heat  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  gives  to  the  Particles  of  the 
Fluid :  nor  does  this  Heat  promote 
Digeftion  only  thus,  but  likewife 
by  rarefying  the  Air  contained  in 
the  Pores  of  the  Food,  which  helps 
to  burft  its  Parts  afunder.  And 
therefore  fuch  Liquors  as  are  moft 
fluid,  or  whofe  Particles  have  the 
leaft  Vifcidity,  are  moft  proper  for 
Digeftion,  becaufe  they  can  the 
moft  eafily  inftnuate  themfelves  in¬ 
to  the  Pores  of  the  Aliments  ;  and 
of  all  others.  Water  feems  to  be  the 
fltteft  for  this  Ufe  :  for  the’  fome 
fpirituous  Liquors  may  as  eafily  pe¬ 
netrate  the  Subftances  we  feed  up¬ 
on,  yet  th$y  have  another  Property, 

by 
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fey  which  they  hurt  father  than  help 
Digefiion  ;  and  that  is,  their  Par¬ 
ticles  have  a  ftrongattra&ive  Force, 
by  which,  when  imbibed  into  the 
Subfiance  of  ourViftuals,  they  draw 
their  Parts  nearer  to  one  another, 
contrail  and  harden,  inflead  of 
dwelling  and  dilfolving  them.  It  is 
by  this  Property  that  they  preferve 
animal  and  vegetable  Subllances 
from  corrupting  ;  not  but  that  we 
find  they  fometimes  help  Digellion, 
as  they  irritate  and  excite  the  Coats 
of  the  Stomach  to  a  ftronger  Con¬ 
traction  :  and  therefore  when  they 
are  duly  diluted, 'they  may  not  only 
be  ufeful,  but  requifite.  When 
the  Food  is  thus  prepared,  its  Parts 
are  foon  feparated  from  One  ano¬ 
ther,  and  diffolved  into  a  Fluid 
With  the  Liquors  in  the  Stomach, 
by  the  continual  Motions  of  its 
Sides,  whofe  abfolute  Power  is  de- 
Jnonftrated  to  be  equal  to  the  Pref- 
fure  of  1 1 7088  PoundWeight :  To 
which,  if  be  added  the  abfolute 
Force  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  Muf- 
cles  of  the  Jbdomen *  which  like- 
wife  conduce  to  Digellion,  the  Sum 
Will  amount  to  250734  Pound 
Weight.  See  Nutrition . 

Digejiion  Chymical ,  is  that  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Bodies  which  is  made  by 
Menjiruums,  with  the  Afiiftance  of 
Fire,  and  differs  from  Solution  little 
elfe  than  in  requiring  fuch  Affif- 
tance  :  And  to  underhand  this  a- 
right,  it  is  neceffary  to  fhew  how 
the  Particles  of  Bodies  can  by  this 
Procefs  be  diffufed  every  way,  and 
fufiained  in  the  Menjiruum.  And 
this  the  more  deferves  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for,  becaufe  thefe  folid  Particles 
have  not  the  fame  fpecifick  Gravity 
as  the  Liquors  in  which  they  fwim. 
Tho’  the  Nature  of  a  perfectly  fluid 
Body  be  fuch,  as  that  the  Particles 
which  conftitute  it,  do  very  readily 
give  way  upon  the  fmalleft  Xmpulfc, 


and  recede  from  one  another,  yet 
there  is  found  in  moft  Liquors  fome 
Degree  of  Tenacity  ;  and  from 
hence  arifes  fuch  a  Cohefion  of 
Parts,  as  cannot  be  broken  without 
fome  Force.  And  tho’  indeed  this 
Force  of  Cohefion  in  Liquors  feems 
to  be  but  little  or  none  at  all,  when 
compared  with  what  we  experience 
in  Solids,  yet  we  find  it  can  make 
fome  Refi (lance.  And  as  the  Force 
in  Liquors  is  either  flronger  or 
weaker,  fo  it  produces  a  Variety  of 
Effects,  differing  more  or  lefs  from 
the  Phenomena,  which  Would  natu¬ 
rally  flow  from  a  perfect  Fluid.  So 
that  tho’  by  the  Laws  of  Hydrefta- 
ticks,  every  Corpufcle,  how  fubtle 
foever,  if  put  into  a  Fluid  which  is 
fpecifically  lighter,  mufl  neceffarily 
fink  to  the  Bottom  ;  yet  we  find 
fome  heavy  Bodies,  fuch  as  Gold, 
life.  when  reduced  into  thin  Plates, 
will  be  fufiained  in  Spirit  of  Wine. 
This  Force  therefore  of  Tenacity, 
which  refifis  the  Motions  of  Bodies 
in  a  Fluid,  is  proportional  to  the 
Number  of  Parts  which  are  to  be 
feparated.  Or  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Body  which  we  would  have  move 
in  the  Fluid.  Hence  it  is,  that  fince 
the  Surface  of  a  Body  may  be  en¬ 
larged,  without  altering  any  thing 
of  its  Gravity,  the  Refiflance  of  a 
Fluid  may  be  fo  augmented,  as  to 
equal  the  Force  of  Gravity,  which 
carries  the  Body  downwards.  And 
a  Body,  tho’  fpecifically  heavier  than 
a  Fluid  in  which  it  is  immerfed, 
may  be  very  Well  fufiained  in  that 
Fluid,  provided  it  be  reduced  into 
very  fmall  Particles  ;  becaufe  the 
Gravity  of  a  Body  thus  reduced  into 
fmall  Particles,  decreafes  in  a  much 
greater  Proportion  than  the  Surface 
does ;  or,  which  is  proportional  to 
it,  the  Tenacity  of  the  Fluid  :  fo 
that  at  length  the  Refiflance  arifing 
from  its  Tenacity,  will  be  equal  it> 

the 
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the  Gravity  of  Particles,  and  fo  hin¬ 
der  their  Defcent.  And  therefore, 
both  in  Solution  and  Digeftion  it  is 
a  general  Rule,  that  if  the  Gravity 
of  a  Body  is  to  the  Tenacity  of  the 
Fluid,  as  P  to  i,  and  if  the  Body  be 
then  fubdivided,  fo  that  the  Diame¬ 
ters  of  the  Parts  be  to  that  of  the 
Whole  as  i  to  P,  the  Refinance 
which  the  Particles  will  meet  with 
in  their  Defcent  will  be  equal  to 
theirGravity ;  for  fince  their  Weight 

is  ,  but  their  Surface  p2  *  the 
Gravity  will  be  to  the  Refinance  as 
to  pi,e>r  as  i  to  i.  So  that 
by  this  we  may  underhand  how 
the  Corpufcles  of  Metal  fwim  in 
Menftruims ,  which  are  fpecihcally 
lighter,  as  Gold  in  the  Spirit  of 
.Nitre,  which  is  drawn  off  from 
Bezoar  Mineral,  tho’  the  Gravity 
of  Gold  be  1 5  times  greater.  And 
in  the  fame  manner  we  may  under¬ 
hand  how  Corpufcles,  fpecifically 
heavier,  are  fufpended  in  any  other 
Menjlruum.  And  it  is  for  the  fame 
Reafon  that  fuch  as  are  lighter  can¬ 
not  rife  up  to  the  Surface :  for  the 
Preffure  of  Fluids  being  equal  eve¬ 
ry  way,  the  fuperior  Parts  aft  reci¬ 
procally  on  the  inferior  ;  fo  that 

Ithe  fame  Force  which  keeps  the 
heavy  Particles  from  finking,  will 
not  permit  thofe  which  are  lighter 
to  afcend.  The  Ufe  of  this  in  Phar¬ 
macy  is  to  extraft  the  Particles 
which  are  more  volatile,  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Menjlruum ,  and  to  mix  them 
intimately  with  it.  To  this  end,  a 
gentle  Fire  is  commonly  ufed,  that 
the  Corpufcles  which  are  molt  vo¬ 
latile  may  feparate  as  it  were  of 
their  own  accord  ;  for  a  fierce  Fire 
forces  out  the  Forces  as  well  as  the 
finer  Particles ;  and  if  it  does  not 
abate  the  Strength  of  the  Liquor,  it 
will  not  fail  of  fpoiling  its  Clearnefs. 
DigeJUves,  are  fueh  Unguent 
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Balfams,  or  other  particular  Pre¬ 
parations,  as  being  applied  to 
Wounds,  tend  to  cleanfe,  heal 
them,  and  promote  the  Difcharge 
of  a  laudable  Matter.  See  Ripener 
and  Detergent. 

Digejler ,  a  firong  Veffel  or  En¬ 
gine,  contrived  by  M.  Papin  j  where¬ 
in  to  boil,  with  a  very  firong  Heat, 
any  bony  Subfiances,  fo  as  to  reduce 
them  into  a  fluid  State. 

Digitus ,  a  Finger.  The  Fingers 
and  Thumb  in  each  Hand  confifiof 
fifteen  Bones,  there  being  three  to 
each  Finger ;  they  are  a  little  con¬ 
vex  and  round  towards  the  Back  of 
the  Hand,  but  hollow  and  plain  to¬ 
wards  the  Palm,  except  the  lafi* 
where  the  Nails  are.  The  Order  of 
their  Difpofitions  is  called  firft,  fe*» 
eond,  and  third  Phalanx.  The  firft 
is  longer  than  the  fecond,  and  the 
fecond  longer  than  the  third.  The 
upper  Extremity  of  the  firfi  Bone 
of  each  Finger  has  a  little  Sinus 
which  receives  the  round  Head  of 
the  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus.  The 
upper  Extremity  of  the  fecond  and 
third  Bones  of  each  Finger  hath  two 
fmall  Sinus's  parted  by  a  little  Pro¬ 
tuberance  ;  and  the  lower,  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  firft  and  fecond  Bones 
of  each  Finger  has  two  Protube¬ 
rances  divided  by  a  fmall  Sinus. 
The  two  Protuberances  are  received 
into  the  two  Sinus' s  of  the  Upper 
Extremity  of  the  fecond  and  third 
Bctnes  ;  and  the  fmall  Sinus  re¬ 
ceives  the  little  Protuberance  of  the 
fame  End  of  the  fame  Bones.  The 
firft  Bone  of  the  Thumb  is  like  to 
the  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus ,  and  it 
is  joined  to  the  Wrift,  and  fecond 
of  the  Thumb,  as  they  are  to  the 
Wrift  and  firft  of  the  Fingers.  The 
fecond  Bone  of  the  Thumb  is  like 
the  firft  Bones  of  the  Fingers,  and  it 
is  joined  to  the  firft  and  third,  as 
they  are  to  the  Bones  of  the  Meta¬ 
carpus, 
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carpus t  and  fecond  of  the  Fingers, 
The  Fingers  are  moved  fide-ways 
only  upon  their  firft  Joint.  Befides 
thefe  Bones  there  are  fome  fmall 
ones,  called  OJJa  Sefamoidea ,  becaufe 
they  referable  Sefatnum  Grains : 
they  are  reckoned  about  twelve  in 
each  Hand  ;  they  are  placed  at  the 
Joints  of  the  Fingers  under  the 
Tendons  of  the  Flexores  Degitorum 
to  which  they  ferve  as  fo  many 
Pullies. 

Dilatation ,  is  the  laying  open 
any  Orifice,  or  the  Lips  of  a  Wound 
wider ;  or  the  Extenfion  of  any 
Veffel.  And  a* 

Dilatorium ,  is  an  Inftrument  with 
which  Surgeons  dilate  any  Part. 

Dilute ,  is  to  thin  a  Fluid  by  the 
Addition  of  a  thinner  thereunto. 
And  fuch  things  are  called 

Diluents ,  or  Dilutors  ;  fuch  as 
commonWhey,  Ptifans,  and  JulepS, 
which  in  refpeft  of  the  Blood  in  a 
State  of  Vifcidity  are  thinner  than 
it,  and  therefore  faid  to  thin  it. 

Dinienjton,  is  either  Length, 
Breadth,  or  Thicknefs  ;  all  which 
when  confidered  together,  are  cal¬ 
led  the  Trine  Dimenfion.  As  a 
Line  has  only  Length  ;  a  Surface, 
Length  and  Breadth  ;  and  a  Body, 
or  Solid,  has  all  three  Dimenfions. 

Dilatores  Naji ,  are  fmall  thin 
Mufcles,  having  a  double  Order  of 
Fibres  decuffating  each  other,  ari- 
iing  from  the  Ox  Maxillare ,  and 
inferted  into  the  Sides  of  the  Ala  ; 
they  dilate  the  Noftrils. 

Dinas,  the  fame  with  Vertigo ,  an 
apparent  turning  round  of  the  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Sight,  together  with  a  Failure 
of  the  Limbs,  proceeding  from  the 
fame  Caufes  as  the  Apoplexy,  thcf 
in  a  lefs  Degree. 

Dioptricks ,  concern  the  different 
Refractions  of  Light  paffing  thro’ 
different  Mediums,  as  the  Air, 
Water,  Glades,  & c. 


Diploe ,  expreffes  the  two  Plates  of 
the  Cranium ,  which  fee  ;  Rolfinkius 
alfo  applies  it  to  the  Uterus ,  which 
he  fays  confifts  of  two  Membranes 
in  like  Manner  jointed,  and  di- 
vihble. 

Diradiation ,  or  Irradiation ,  ftridl- 
ly  fignifies  to  dart  out  Light ;  and  is 
applied  by  fome  Anatomifts  to  the 
fudden  Invigoration  of  the  Mufcles 
by  the  animal  Spirits. 

Direction,.,  is  the  Line  of  Motion 
that  any  Body  obferves  according  to 
the  Force  impreffed  upon  it ;  and  is 
often  called  the  Line  of  Direction. 

Difcous ,  or  Difcoidal ,  is  a  T erm 
ufed  by  Botanifts  to  denote  the 
middle.  Plain,  and  flat  Part  of  fome 
Flowers,  fuch  as  the  Flos  Solis ,  &c. 
becaufe  it  is  in  Figure  like  the  an- 
tient  Difcus ,  which  was  a  round 
Quoit  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  their 
Exercifes. 

Difcutient,  applied  to  Medicines, 
fignifies  fuch  as  have  a  Power  to 
repel  or  drive  back  the  Matter  of 
Tumours  into  the  Blood,  with  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  feperate.  It  alfo  fome- 
times  means  the  fame  as  Carmina¬ 
tive,  which  fee. 

Difeafe,  is  an  irregular  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  Fluids.  See 
Morbus. 

Di/location,  is  a  Bone  put  out  of 
Joint  ;  the  fame  as  Luxation. 

Difpenjation ,  is  the  Weighing  and 
Meafuring  out  the  proper  Quantities 
of  Ingredients  for  a  compound  Me¬ 
dicine  ;  and 

Difpenfatory,  is  a  Book  of  Rules, 
directing  fuch  Quantities. 

DifjTedtion,  cutting  afunder,  the 
fame  as  Anatomy. 

DiJJimilar ,  confifting  of  Parts  un¬ 
like  in  Figure,  or  other  Properties. 

_  Diffolution ,  is  a  Term  very  laxly 
ufed  in  Pharmacy  to  fignily  the  dif- 
folving,  or  making  thinner  any  Sub- 
llances  5  but  as  it  concerns  the  re- 
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ducing  of  folid  Bodies  into  a  State  of 
fluidity  by  the  Help  of  fome  Li¬ 
quor,  it  will  bell  be  explained  by 
the  Solution  of  Salts,  which  is  the 
mod:  fimple  Operation  that  falls 
under  this  Head.  And  this  Motion 
may  very  well  be  accounted  for  by 
that  attractive  Force  which  is  fo  ve- 
ty  extenlive  in  natural  Philofophy, 
that  there  is  no  kind  of  Matter,  but 
what  is  under  its  Influence.  It  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  Corpufcles  of 
Salts,  which  are  the  mod  fimple  of 
any,  are  withal  very  minute,  and 
for  their  Bulk  very  folid ;  and  there¬ 
fore  exert  a  very  flrong  attractive 
Force,  which, ceteris  paribus,  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  Quantity  of  Matter. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the 
Particles  of  Water  are  more  Itrong- 
ly  attracted  by  the  faline  Particles, 
than  they  are  by  one  another:  The 
Particles  of  Water  therefore  cohe¬ 
ring  but  loofly,  and  being  eafily 
moveable,  approach  the  Corpufcles 
of  Salts,  and  run  as  it  were  into 
their  Embraces;  and  the  Motion  of 
them  is  quicker  or  flower,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  lefs  or  greater  Dif- 
tances ;  the  attractive  Force  in  all 
Bodies  being  ftrongeft  at  the  Point 
of  ContaCl.  Therefore  if  Salt  be 
thrown  into  the  Middle  of  a  Difh 
full  of  Water,  we  fhall  find  the  a- 
queous  Particles,  which  are  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Difh,  fharp  and  pun¬ 
gent  to  the  Taite  ;  but  the  Water 
upon  the  Sides  of  the  Veflel  almoft 
infipid.  So  that  when  fuch  a  Mo¬ 
tion  once  arifes,  the  aqueous  Parti¬ 
cles  are  carried  with  fome  Force  to¬ 
wards  the  Salts }  and  the  Moment 
of  them  is  to  be  eflimated  from  the 
Ratio  of  their  Weight  and  Celerity 
conjunCtly,  By  the  Force  of  this 
Impulle  they  open  to  themfelves  a 
Paffage  into  the  Pores  of  the  Salts, 
which  are  very  numerous ;  and  at 
Length  they  break  and  divide  their 


Texture,  that  all  Cohefion  of  theft 
Parts  is  deftroy'd  :  hereupon  being 
feparated,  and  removed  to  a  con¬ 
venient  Diflance  from  one  another* 
they  are  difperfed,  and  float  here 
and  there  about  the  Water.  See 
Fujion ,  Solution ,  and  Prop.  14,  un¬ 
der  Particles . 

Dijlenfion ,  is  when  Parts  are 
ftretched  beyond  their  natural  Size , 

Dijiillation.  See  Dejlillation . 

Dijlraflion,  from  de,  from,  and 
trabo,  to  draw,  is  pulling  a  Fibre  or 
Membrane  beyond  its  natural  Ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  what  is  capable  of  this 
Enlargement,  is  laid  to  be  Diftrac- 
tile.  See  Fibre . 

Divinum,  is  ufed  varioufly  by1 
phyfical  Writers,  and  fometimes  by 
the  fame  Perfon  ;  and  Hippocrates 
himfelf  does  not  always  keep  to  it 
the  fame  Senfe ;  but  the  Chymifls 
and  Medicine-Makers  have  molt  de¬ 
viated  from  the  proper  Meaning  of 
the  Word,  by  applying  it  very  con¬ 
ceitedly  to  feveral  things,  of  whole 
Virtues  they  had  extravagant  Opi¬ 
nions,  as  it  is  by  Fernelius  to  a  Wa-* 
ter,  by  Scultetus  to  a  Cerate,  and  by 
others  to  a  Plaifter,  lately  expunged 
the  London- Difpenfatory, 

Diurejis ,  from  Lend,  per ,  thro” 
and  p£6>,  Jluo ,  to  flow  ;  is  ufed  to 
exprefs  that  Separation  which  is 
made  of  the  Urine  by  the  Kidneys  C 
and  what  molt  promotes  fuch  a  Se¬ 
paration,  is  called 

Diuretick,  fuch  Medicines  as  work 
by  Urine. 

Diverge  :  Thofe  Rays  are  faid  to 
to  do,  which  going  from  a  Point  of 
the  vifible  ObjeCt,  are  difperfed, 
and  continually  depart  from  one 
another,  according  as  they  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ObjeCt.  The  Fi¬ 
bres  or  Threads  alfo,  which  from  a 
Point  fpread  themfelves  upon  any 
Mufcle  or  Membrane,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  fignify’d  by  the  fame  Term. 

K  Dw 
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Dtoifibility,  is  that  Property  of  in  that  moft  incomprehenfible  Book 
a  Body,  whereby  it  is  conceived  to  called  his  Lafl  Will  and  ' Tef ament . 
have  Parts,  and  into  which  it  may  Quercetan  applies  it  both  to  fome 
actually  or  mentally  be  divided.  Preparations  of  Quickfilver  andAn- 
All  Quantity  is  infinitely  divifible  ;  timony  ;  and  the  Draco  Mitigatus 
yet  this  cannot  be  actually  effe&ed,  hath  long  obtained  as  a  Name  for 
becaufe  when  any  Quantity  is  di-  the  Mercurius  Dulcis  :  But  thefe 
vided  into  any  Number  of  Parts,  Whimfies  are  now  almoft  in  Con- 
cvery  one  of  thofe  Parts  is  further  tempt.  ^  4 

divifible  into  as  many  more  Parts,  Draflick,  i. rom  Tp«r/xo£,  aRi- 
and  fo  on  ;  fo  that  there  can  be  no  vus,  brisk;  is  a  Medicine  that  works 
tuch  thing  as  a  determinate  Num-  with  Speed,  as  Jalap ,  Scammony , 
ber  of  Parts  in  any  continued  Quan-  and  the  ftronger  Purges. 

^y  Drawers.  See  Ripeners. 

Dovmatica  Medicina,  is  under-  Dropax,  is  an  external  ftimula- 
flood* of  that  §tate  of  Medicine,  ting  Form  of  Medicine,  applied  in 
which  adds  Reafon  to  Experience ;  the  Manner  of  a  Plaifter,  to  caufe 
from  cfoxiw,  cenfeo,  to  judge  ;  and  a  Rednefs,  Heat,  and  Tumour  in 
the  divine  Hippocrates  was  the  firft  the  Part,  that  is  grown  fenfelefs  or 
of  this  Diftindlion,  called  benumbed.  Pitch,  Galbanum,  Pel- 

Dovmatici ,  Phyficians  who  rea-  litory,  Sal-armoniac,  fcf c.  are  gene* 
foned  upon  Experience,  in  Oppofi-  rally  ufed  for  this  Purpofe. 
tion  to  thofe  Se&s  who  were  called  Dropfy.  See  Hydrops . 

Methodifls  and  Empiricks,  and  con-  DuBus,  by  Anatomifts,  expreffes 

dueled  their  Practice  only  by  Qbfer-  any  Canal,  Pipe,  or  Conveyance ; 
vation  and  Example,  without  exa-  hence  r 

mining  into  the  Reafons  for  fuch  Du  Bus  Adipoji are  a  Net 

particular  Proceedings.  fmall  Vefiels,  which  Malpighi  fup- 

*  Dorfum ,  is  the  hinder  Part  of  the  pofes  to  bring  the  Fat  into  the  Cells 
*fhoraxy  tho’  as  tranfiated  Back ,  it  which  preferve  it ;  but  their  Rife 
includes  the  Loins  alfo  ;  and  Dor -  cannot  yet  be  difcovered,  and  their 
fum  Manus  and  Pedis,  is  the  outfide  Appearance  is  uncertain. 

the  Hand  and  Foot :  hence  Dufius  Biliarius.  Seejecur. 

Dorfale  is  applied  to  Diltempers,  DuBus  Chy  lifer  us.  See  DuRus 

whole  Seat  is  fuppofed  in  the  Back,  Thoracicus * 

as  the  Tapes  Dorfalis  ;  and  to  ex-  DuRus  Communis  Choledocus.  See 
ternal  Remedies,  as  Emplafrum  Jecur . 

Dorfale,  and  the  like.  DuRus  Cyfiicus.  See  Cy ficus 

Dofe,  is  fo  much  of  any  Medicine  DuRus. 

£s  is  taken  at  one  Time.  DuRus  Hippaticus .  See  Jecur. 

Drachm,  in  Medicine,  is  the  DuRus  Lachryjnales,  are  the  ex¬ 
eighth  Part  of  an  Ounce,  and  con-  cretory  Duds  of  the  Glandules  La - 
tains  three  Scruples  or  fixty  Grains,  chrymales  ;  which  fee. 

Draco,  is  known  well  enough  in  DuRus  Pancreaticus .  See  P an - 
its  common  Signification  ;  but  the  creas. 

Chy  mills  have  grievoufly  tortured  DuRus  Salivates,  are  the  Pipes 
it  to  a  great  many  Purpofes,  tho’  which  fpew  out  the  Saliva  from  fe- 
moll  oAhem  very  unintelligible,  veral  Glands  into  the  Mouth;  which 

sfpecially  thofe  of  Bafl  Valentine ,  fee  under  their  refpe&ive  Names. 
v  *  DuRut 
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DuBus  Fhoracicus ,  See  La  Beal  outfide  next  the  Skull.  It  has  three 


Veins. 

DuBus  Urinarius ,  the  fame  with 
Urethra  ;  which  fee. 

Duodenum.  This  is  the  firft  Di- 
vifion  of  the  Inteftines,  and  about 
twelve  Fingers  breadth  long  ;  it  is 
continued  to  the  Pylorus,  from 
which  turning  downwards,  it  runs 
under  the  Stomach  immediately  a- 
bove  the  Vertebrae,  towards  the  left 
Side,  and  ends  at  the  firft  of  the 
Windings  under  the  Colon,  At  its 
lower  End  there  are  two  Canals, 
which  open  in  its  Cavity ;  one 
Comes  from  the  Liver  and  Gall¬ 
bladder,  called  the  DuBus  Commu¬ 
nis  Choledochus ;  and  the  other  from 
the  Pancreas ,  called  Pancreaticus, 
Its  Paffage  is  ftraighter,  and  its  Coats 
thicker  than  any  of  the  three  upper 
Divifions  of  the  Inteftines. 

Duplicature ,  is  the  Doubling  of 
any  Membranes,  when  they  go  off 
to  fome  diftance  and  return  again. 

Dura  Mater,  is  a  ftrong  and 
thick  Membrane  which  covers  all 
the  Cavity  of  the  Cranium  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  the  whole  Brain  fomewhat 
loofely,  that  the  VefTels  which  run 
between  its  Duplicature,  and  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Brain,  be  not  too 
much  preffed  by  the  Skull.  It  flicks 
Very  clofe  to  the  Bafis  of  the  Skull, 
and  to  its  Sutures,  by  the  Fibres  and 
VefTels  it  fends  to  the  Pericranium ; 
it  is  faflened  to  the  Pia  Mater  and 
the  Brain,  by  the  VefTels  which  pafs 
from  one  to  the  other.  It  gives  a 
Coat  or  Covering  to  all  the  Nerves 
which  rife  from  the  Brain  to  the 
Medulla  Spinalis ,  and  to  all  the 
Nerves  which  rife  from  it.  Its  Sur¬ 
face  is  rough  towards  the  Skull,  and 
fmooth  towards  the  Brain.  It  is  a 
double  Membrane  woven  of  ftrong 
Fibres,  which  may  be  plainly  Teen 
on  its  Infide,  but  very  little  on  its 


ProcefTes  made  by  the  doubling  of 
its  inner  Membrane.  The  frit  rifes 
from  a  narrow  Beginning  from  the 
Crifla  Galli,  to  which  it  is  faflened  1 
and  as  it  approaches  the  hind-part 
of  the  Head,  it  grows  broader  and 
broader,  till  it  terminates  where  the 
longitudinal  Sin&s  ends.  It  divides 
the  Cerebrum  into  two  HemifphereSj, 
near  as  deep  as  the  Corpus  Callofum . 
It  refembles  a  Sickle,  and  therefore 
is  called  Falx.  The  fecond  fepa- 
rates  the  Cerebrum  from  the  Cerebel¬ 
lum,  down  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata „ 
that  the  Weight  of  the  Cerebrum 
may  not  offend  the  Cerebellum 
which  lies  under  it.  This  Procefs 
is  very  ftrong  and  thick,  and  in  ra¬ 
venous  Bealls  it  is  for  the  moft  part; 
bony,  becaufe  of  the  violent  Mo¬ 
tion  of  their  Brain*  The  third  is 
the  fmalleft  ;  it  feparates  the  exter¬ 
nal  Subftance  of  the  hinder-part  of 
the  Cerebellum  into  two  Protube¬ 
rances.  In  this  Membrane  there 
are  feveral  Sinus’s  or  Channels* 
which  run  between  its  internal  and 
external  Membrane :  of  thefe  there 
are  four  principal  ones,  which  are 
commonly  defcribed  t  the  firft  is 
the  Sinus  longitudinalis,  which  rifes 
from  the  blind  Hole  in  the  upper- 
part  of  the  Crifta  Galli ;  it  runs  a- 
long  the  upper  part  of  the  Falx,  and 
ends  with  it,  and  lies  exadlly  under 
the  Sutura  Sagittalis.  Into  this  Si¬ 
nus  the  Veins  of  the  Brain,  and 
fome  of  the  proper  Veins  of  the 
Dura  Mater,  bring  back  the  Blood 
which  they  receive  from  the  Arte-., 
ries.  Of  thefe  Veins  fome  running 
obliquely  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
Brain  backwards,  and  others  con¬ 
trary  from  the  hind-part  forewards* 
keep  a  little  Space  between  the  Du¬ 
plicature  of  the  Membrane,  as  the 
Ureters  do  upon  the  Bladder*  and 
K  z  fa 
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fo  they  open  in  the  Sinus.  In  this 
there  are  feveral  {mall  Cells  and 
round  Ligaments,  which  go  from 
one  Side  of  the  Cavity  to  the  other. 
Thefeby  theirElafticity,  further  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood.  The  fecond 
and  third  Sinus' s  which  this  pours 
into,  are  the  lateral  ;  they  arife 
from  the  end  of  the  fir  ft,  into  which 
they  open,  and  going  down  upon 
the  fides  of  the  Occipital  Bone,  in  a 
croocked  Way,  they  pafs  thro5  the 
fame  Hole  with  the  eighth  Pair  of 
Nerves,  anddifchargethemfelves  in¬ 
to  the  internal  Jugulars .  Into  thefe 
Sinus' s  fome  Veins,  and  the  other 
Sinus's  difcharge  themfelves.  The 
fourth  Sinus  runs  by  the  broad  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Falx,  and  opens  where 
the  lateral  Sinus's  join  the  Longi¬ 
tudinal.  This  meeting  of  the  four 
Sinus's  is  called  Torcular.  It  receives 
the  Blood  at  its  other  Extremity 
from  the  Plexus  Choroides.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  more  of  inferior 
Note  mentioned  by  fome  curious 
Anatomifts,  as  Du  V srney,  Dr.  Rid¬ 
ley,  &c.  which  fee.  Their  Ufe  is 
to  receive  the  Blood  of  the  adjacent 
Parts  from  the  Veins  to  which  they 
are  as  fo  many  Trunks  which  dif¬ 
charge  the  Blood  into  the  internal 
Jugulars.  The  Veffels  of  the  Du¬ 
ra  Mater ,  are  firft  a  Branch  from 
the  Carotidal ,  whilft  it  is  in  its  long 
Canal,  which  is  difperfed  in  the 
fore  and  lower  Part  of  the  Dura 
Mater ;  fecondly,  an  Artery  which 
enters  the  Hole  of  the  Skull,  called 
Foramen  Arteries  Durce  Matris  :  It 
is  difperfed  on  the  fides  of  this  Mem¬ 
brane,  and  runs  as  high  as  the  Si¬ 
nus  longitudinalis.  The  Vein  which 
accompanies  the  Branches  of  this 
Artery,  goes  out  of  the  Skull  by  the 
Foramen  Laccrum.  Thiraly,aBranch 
of  the  vertebral  Artery  and  Vein, 
which  laft  pafles  thro’  the  Hole  be¬ 
hind  the  occipital  Apophyfis ,  where 


they  are  difperfed  in  the  hind-pait 
of  the  Dura  Mater.  The  Blood 
which  is  brought  by  the  Arteries  is 
carried  back  by  the  Veins,  which 
go  out  at  the  fame  Holes  by  which 
the  Arteries  enter  :  But  in  cafe  the 
Swelling  of  the  Arteries  by  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  Turgefcence  of  the  Blood 
fhould  comprefs  the  Veins  as  they 
go  out  of  the  Skull,  which  might 
eafily  happen,  feeing  it  has  more 
Arteries  thanVeins ;  therefore  there 
are  feveral  other  V eins  which  inof- 
culate  with  the  Arteries,  and  which 
carry  the  Blood  from  them  into 
two  fmall  Veins,  which  are  on  the 
fides  of  the  longitudinal  Sinus's: 
’tis  thefe  Veins  which  open  into  this 
Sinus,  that  the  Blood  which  was 
ftopt  in  the  other  Way,  may  have  a 
free  Circulation  in  this.  It  hath  al- 
fo  Nerves  from  the  Branches  of  the 
fifth  Pair,  which  give  it  an  exquifite 
Senfe.  It  has  a  Motion  of  Syftole 
and  Diaftok ,  which  is  caufed  by  the 
Arteries  which  enter  the  Skull .  N o 
doubt  the  great  Number  of  Arteries 
in  the  Brain  contribute  more  to  it, 
than  thofe  few  proper  to  it  felf, 
which  may  affift  a  little,  tho’  not 
very  fenfibly,  becaufe  of  their  Small- 
nefs  and  Paucity.  The  Ufe  of  the 
Dura  Mater  is  to  cover  the  Brain, 
the  fpinal  Marrow,  and  all  the 
Nerves,  to  divide  the  Cerebrum  in 
two,  and  to  hinder  it  from  prefiing 
the  Cerebellum . 

Dujlocia,  fignifies  a  difficult 
Birth . 

Dyota,  is  a  circulatory  Vefiel,  the 
lower  Part  whereof  is  falhioned  like 
a  Cucurbit,  and  whereto  an  Aleni- 
bick  is  adapted. 

Dyfcrafy,  from  e/luj,  male,  bad, 
and  &pct(77$,  or  xpeterja,  Temper amen¬ 
tum,  a  Conftitution ;  is  an  ill  Ha¬ 
bit  of  Body,  as  a  Jaundice ,  or  the 
like. 
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Dyfelchia ,  fignifies  Ulcers  of  dif¬ 
ficult  Cure,  as  they  are  particularly 
in  droplical  or  moift  Conftitutions, 
where  a  conftant  Drain  of  Humours 
is  hard  to  be  prevented. 

Dyfentery,  from  c/luV,  male,  bad, 
InteJUnum ,  a  Bowel,  and 
pzeo,  Jluo ,  to  run  ;  is  a  Loofenefs 
wherein  very  ill  Humours  flow  off 
by  Stool,  and  are  alfo  fometimes 
attended  with  Blood.  The  Cure  is 
in  Aflringents,  Balfamicks,  and 
healing  Broths. 

Dyfpepfy,  from  JbV,  male,  bad, 
and  rriTrjM,  coquo,  to  concodt,  is  a 
bad  Digeftion,  and  is  generally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Office  of  the  Stomach. 
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Bitters  and  Subaftringents  are  its 
Remedy. 

Dyfpnaea ,  from  J)j$,  di_fficulter9 
hardly,  and  ^yi60,fpiro,  to  breathe; 
is  a  Difficulty  of  breathing,  as  in  an 
AJlhtna  ;  which  may  proceed  from 
various  Caufes,  and  therefore  the 
Means  of  Cure  are  to  be  contrived 
accordingly. 

Dyfuria ,  from  sfe  male,  and 
Urina ,  Urine,  and  jluo9 
to  flow  ;  is  a  Difficulty  in  making 
Urine,  from  divers  Caufes,  and 
therefore  accordingly  to  be  cured. 
The  fame  Particle  is  alfo  ap-? 
plied  to  many  other  things,  only  to 
exprefs  their  being  in  an  ill  State. 
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EAR  is  divided  into  the  external 
,  and  internal.  The  external  is 
alfo  divided  into  two  Parts,  of 
which  the  upper  is  called  Pinna ,  or 
the  Wing,  the  lower  Fibra ,  or 
Lobe.  The  Parts  of  the  Pinna,  are 
the  Helix,  which  is  the  outer  Circle 
or  Border  of  the  Ear ;  the  Antibe - 
lix,  which  is  the  Semicircle  within 
the  other  :  The  lower  End  of  the 
Semicircle  makes  a  little  Promi¬ 
nence,  which  is  called  Antitragus  ; 
becaufe  there  is  another  Promi¬ 
nence  juft  oppofite  to  it,  which  is 
called  Tragus ,  by  Reafon  of  fome 
Hair  that  is  upon  it.  The  Cavity 
made  by  the  Extremity  of  the  Helix 
is  called  Concha  :  The  Hollow  in 
the  middle  of  the  Ear  is  called  Al<ve- 
arium ,  and  has  a  Hole  which  leads 
to  the  Tympanum,  named  Meatus 
Auditor ius.  This  external  Part  is 
compofed  of  the  Skin,  a  Carti¬ 
lage,  and  a  little  Fat.  The  Skin  is 
tfim  and  fmooth  s  its  Glands  feem 


to  differ  from  the  common  military 
Glands  of  the  Skin,  in  that  both  in, 
young  and  old  they  frequently  flow 
with  an  undlious  Humour,  which 
dries  to  a  Sort  of  Scurf  in  the  Con¬ 
cha.  Thefe  are  called  Glandule 
Sebaceae.  The  Skin  flicks  clofe  to 
the  Cartilage  by  means  of  the  Mem- 
brana  adipofa ,  whofe  Cells  contain 
no  Fat  but  in  the  Lobe  of  the  Ear, 
where  the  Cartilage  does  not  reach. 
The  Veffels  of  the  external  Ear  are 
Arteries  from  the  Carotide  Veins, 
which  go  to  the  Jugulares,  and 
Nerves  from  the  Portia  Dura,  and 
fecond  Pair  of  the  Neck,  It  is  tied 
to  the  Back  of  the  Os  Petrofum  by  a 
ftrong  Ligament  which  comes  from 
the  Backfide  of  the  Pinna.  Tho’  it 
has  but  a  very  obfcure  Motion,  yet 
it  has  two  Mufcles ;  the  firft  arifes 
from  the  Outfide  of  the  frontal 
Mufcle,  where  it  joins  the  Crota- 
phite ,  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper 
Back-part  ofth &  Pinna,  The  fe¬ 
lt  *  CQtid 
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eofid  Strifes  from  the  upper  and  fore- 
moil  Part  of  th zProcejfesMammil- 
iaris,  and  is  inferted  into  the  middle 
and  back-part  of  the  Concha .  rf  he 
firft  fhould  draw  the  Ear  upwards, 
and  the  fecond  downwards  and 
backwards,  but  the  continual  bind¬ 
ing  of  the  Ears  when  young,  de¬ 
prives  us  of  their  Ufe.  The  Ufe 
of  the  external  Ear  is  like  a  Tunnel 
to  gather  the  Sounds,  which  by  its 
Ridges  and  Hollows  are  dire&ed  to 
th z  Meatus  Auditorius,  the  firft  part 
of  the  internal  Ear.  This  is  a  Con¬ 
duit  which  goes  from  the  middle  of 
the  Concha  to  the  Tympanum ;  it  is 
near  an  Inch  long,  about  three  or 
tour  Lines,  or  twelfth  Parts  of  an 
Inch,  wide  ;  and  its  Paffage  is  not 
ftraight  but  crooked,  palling  firft  up¬ 
wards  and  then  downwards,  when  it 
has  a  fmall  Tendency  upwards,  a- 
gain,  and  the  lower  part  of  its  Ex¬ 
tremity  bends  a  little  down  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  Membrana  TynipanL 
The  beginning  of  this  Paffage.  is 
cartilaginous.  Being  a  Continuation 
of  the  Concha  contracted;  the  End 
of  it  is  bony,  which  makes  the 
greateft  part  of  the  upper  and  back- 
part  of  the  Meatus ,  as  the  Cartilage 
does  of  the  lower  and  fore-part. 
The  whole  Cavity  within  is  lined 
with  a  Membrane,  which  feems  to 
be  a  Continuation  of  the  Skin  which 
covers  the  Auricula ,  pid  which 
grows  thinner  and  thinner  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  ‘Tympanum.  On  the 
back- fide  of  this  Membrane  there 
Is  a  great  number  of  little  Glands, 
whofe  excretory  Duffs  bring  into 
the  Meatus  a  yellow  Excrement, 
whofe  Bitternefs  and  Vifcidity  hin¬ 
ders  Infedts  from  approaching  the 
Membrana  Tympani ,  which  it  like- 
wife  preferves  againft  the  Injuries 
of  Air.  The  Cartilage  is  always 
ilit,  and  frequently  in  more  than 
one  Place.  The  Meatus  fias  the 


fame  Veflels  which  the  external  Ear 
has,  and  both  have  a  Vein  which 
paffes  thro’  the  eleventh  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Holes  of  the  Skull,  and  dif- 
charges  it  felf  into  the  lateral  Si¬ 
nus's.  The  inner  Extremity  of  the 
Meatus  is  clofed  with  a  thin  trans¬ 
parent  Membrane,  of  an  oval 
Figure,  ftretched  out  like  the  Head 
of  a  Drum,  making  an  obtufe  An¬ 
gle  with  the  upper  and  back-part  of 
the  Meatus ,  and  an  acute  with  the 
lower  and  fore-part.  This  is  the 
Membrana  Tympani ,  which  is  fet 
in  a  bony  Circle  of  the  tempo¬ 
ral  Bone,  and  which  wants  about 
half  a  Line  of  being  a  compleat 
Circle.  The  Handle  of  a  fmall 
Bone,  called  the  Malleolus ,  is  tied 
to  this  Membrane,  which  it  draws 
fomewhat  inwards,  making  it  a 
little  concave  towards  the  Meatus 
Audit  or  ius  :  and  there  runs  a  fmall 
Twig  of  a  Nerve  from  the  fifth 
Pair  upon  its  infide,  called  Chorda. 
Tympani.  The  upper  Edge  of  this 
Membrane  being  fometimes  nut 
quite  clofed  to  the  Bone,  gives  a 
Paffage  for  the  Air  from  the  Mouth 
to  the  external  Ear.  Behind  this 
Membrane  there  is  a  pretty  large 
Cavity  called  the  Tympanum ,  it  is 
about  three  or  four  Lines  deep,  as 
much  wide,  and  between  two  and 
three  high  :  It  is  lined  with  a  fine 
Membrane,  on  which  there  are  fe- 
veral  Veins  and  Arteries.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  full  of  a  purulent  Matter  in 
Children.  In  this  Cavity  there  are 
four  fmall  Bones,  of  which  the  firft 
is  the  Malleolus ,  or  Hammer,  fo 
called  becaufe  of  its  Shape.  Its 
Head  has  on  its  lower  fide  two  Pro¬ 
tuberances,  and  a  Cavity  whereby 
it  is  joined  to  the  Incus  by  Gingly- 
mus :  Its  Handle,  which  is  pretty 
long  and  fmall,  is  faftened  to  the 
Membrana  Tympani  :  Its  whole 
Length  is  about  three  Lines,  or  a 

little 
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little  more.  Near  its  Head  it  has 
two  fmall  Procefles,  and  it  is  moved 
by  three  Mufcles ;  the  firft  is  called 
the  Ext  emus  ;  it  rifes  from  the  up¬ 
per  and  external  Side  of  the  Mea¬ 
tus  duditorius ,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  upper  and  lower  Procefs  of  the 
Malleolus ,  which  it  draws  outwards. 
This  is  necelfary  when  Sounds  are 
too  great,  becaufe  they  might  break 
the  Membrana  Tympani.  The  fe- 
cond  is  the  Obliqnus  ;  it  lies  in 
the  external  Part  of  the  Conduit 
which  goes  to  the  Palate,  and 
entring  the  Barrel,  it  is  contained 
in  a  Sinuofity  of  the  Bone  by  the 
upper  Edge  of  the  Membra?ta  Tym¬ 
panic  and  is  inferted  into  the  {len¬ 
der  Procefs  of  the  Hammer,  af¬ 
fixing  the  former  Mufcle  in  its 
Action.  The  third  is  the  Internus, 
which  arifes  from  the  Extremity 
of  the  bony  Part  of  the  Conduit 
which  leads  to  the  Fauces ,  and 
lies  in  a  Sinus  of  the  Os  Petrofum , 
till  it  palfes  over  a  little  Riling  of 
the  Bone  at  the  Fenejira  Ovalis ,  to 
be  inferted  into  the  pofterior  Part 
of  the  Handle  of  the  Malleolus » 
This  Mufcle,  by  pulling  the  Ham¬ 
mer  inwards,  diftends  the  Mem¬ 
brana  Tympani.  The  fecond  fmall 
Bone  is  called  the  Incus ,  the  Anvil ; 
it  has  a  Head  and  two  Legs  :  Its 
Head,  which  is  near  two  Lines 
long,  above  one  broad,  and  but 
half  a  Line  thick,  has  a  Protube¬ 
rance  and  two  Cavities,  whereby 
it  is  articulated  with  the  Hammer ; 
the  lhorter  of  its  Legs  is  tied  to 
that  Side  of  the  Conduit  which  goes 
to  the  ProceJJiis  Mammillaris ,  and 
its  longer  Leg  to  the  Head  of  the 
third  Bone,  called  the  Stapesy  or 
Styrrup, becaufe  of  its  Refemblance : 
Mis  of  a  triangular  Figure,  made  ©f 
two  Branches  let  upon  a  flat  Bafis, 
which  Hands  upon  the  Foramen 
Ovale .  The  Spacq  between  tjhe 
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two  Branches  is  filled  up  by  a  fin 
tranfparent  Membrane  j  the  Unio^ 
of  the  two  Branches  is  called  th 
Head  of  the  Stirrup,  in  which  there 
is  a  fmall  Cavity,  wherein  lies  the 
fourth  Bone.  The  Height  of  the 
Stapes  is  a  Line  and  a  half,  the 
Length  of  it  above  a  Line,  and 
the  Breadth  half  a  Line.  There  is 
a  fmall  Mufcle  which  arifes  out  of 
a  fmall  Canal  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Tympanum ,  and  which  is  inferted 
into  the  Head  of  the  Stirrup.  The 
Os  Orhiculare ,  which  is  a  very  fmall 
Bone,  being  convex  on  that  Side 
which  is  received  in  the  Cavity 
of  the  Head  of  the  Stirrup,  and 
hollow  on  the  other  Side,  where 
it  receives  the  long  Leg  of  the 
Anvil,  which  is  only  joined  to 
the  Stirrup  by  means  of  this  fourth 
Bone.  Befldes  thefe  Bones,  there 
are  feveral  Holes  in  the  Tympanum : 
the  firft  is  in  its  fore-part  near  the 
Membrana  Tympani :  It  is  the  Entry 
to  the  Sinus  in  th  ^Mammillary  Pro¬ 
cefs.  The  fecond  is  the  Orifice  of 
a  Conduit  which  leads  to  the  Palate 
of  the  Mouth  ;  The  Beginning  of 
this  Paflage  is  very  narrow  and  bony, 
the  Middle  is  cartilaginous ;  and  its 
Extremity,  which  opens  near  the 
Uvula ,  is  above  four  Lines  wide, 
membranous,  and  dilated  by  fome 
mufcular  Fibres  j  and  they  open 
the  Extremity  of  this  Paflage  ei¬ 
ther  when  we  open  our  Mouths 
to  hear  more  diftinftly ;  or  when 
it  is  necelfary  there  fhould  be  a 
free  Communication  between  the 
external  Air,  and  that  in  the  Cavity 
of  the  Tympanum.  The  third  and 
fourth  are  in  the  internal  Procefs  of 
the  Os  Petrofum  ;  the  one  is  called 
Fenejira  Qvalis  ;  the  Bafis  of  the 
Stirrup  Hands  upon  it,  and  it  is  in 
the  Entry  to  the  Vefibulum  :  The 
other  is  called  Fenejira  Rotunda , 
is  covered  by  a  fine  Membrane,, 
K  4  inclofqd 
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Vlofed  in  a  Rift  of  this  Hole; 
and  it  leads  to  the  Cochlea.  The 
Veftibulum  is  a  Cavity  in  the  Os 
Petrojum ,  behind  the  Feneftra  Ova- 
l is ;  it  is  above  two  Lines  broad,  as 
much  long,  and  a  Line  and  a  half 
high.  In  it  open  the  femicircular 
Pipes  of  the  Labyrinth,  the  upper 
Turning  of  the  Cochlea ,  and  the  au¬ 
ditory  Nerve,  at  five  fmall  Holes. 
The  Labyrinth  is  made  of  three  Se¬ 
micircular  Pipes,  above  half  a  Line 
%vide,  excavated  in  the  Os  Petrofum ; 
they  open  by  five  Orifices  into  the 
Veftibulum.  That  which  is  called 
the  Superior  Pipe*  and  is  generally 
about  five  or  Six  Lines  long,  joins 
one  of  its  Extremities  with  one  of 
the  Extremities  of  that  which  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Superior  Pipe, ;  and  thefe  two 
Extremities  open  by  one  Orifice, 
but  the  middle  Pipe  opens  at  each 
End  by  itSelf  into  the  Veftibulum. 
The  l&ft  Cavity  of  the  Ear  is  the 
Cochlea ,  it  refembles  a  Snail’s  Shell. 
Its  Canal,  which  winds  in  a  Spiral 
Line,  is  divided  into  two,  the  upper 
and  lower  by  a  thin  Lamina  Spira¬ 
lis ,  of  which  the  Part  next  the  Axis 
is  bony,  but  extremely  brittle  ;  and 
that  next  the  outer  Shell  is  mem¬ 
branous,  appearing  to  be  only  made 
of  the  auditory  Nerve.  The  upper 
Canal  opens  into  the  Tympanum , 
and  the  lower  into  the  V eftibulum  : 
This  is  narrower  than  that,  especi¬ 
ally  towards  the  Bafis  of  the  Co¬ 
chlea,  where  each  is  about  a  Line 
wide,  and  the  Bafis  itSelf  is  about 
four  Lines  Diameter.  The  Veffels 
of  the  internal  Ear  are  Arteries  and 
Veins,  from  the  internal  Carotidale 
ugulars .  The  Nervus  Audita- 
rius  enters  by  the  Hole  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  Precefs  of  the  Os  Petrofum. 
It  confifts  of  two  Bundles,  of  which 
one  is  hard,  the  other  Soft.  Five 
Branches  of  the  Portia  Mollis  enter 
she  Veftibulum ,  and  from  a  delicate 


Web,  which  fend  Slips  tl  at  run 
thro’  the  Semicircular  Canals ;  and 
the  reft  of  the  Portio  Mollis  enters 
the  Cochlea  at  the  Center  of  its  Bafe, 
and  turns  with  the  Spiral  Line,  of 
which  it  probably  makes  the  mem¬ 
branous  Part.  The  Portio  Dura 
pafies  thro1  its  proper  Paftage,  to  be 
diftributed  among  the  external  Parts 
about  the  Ear. 

Earth ,  is  one  of  the  chymical 
Principles,  and  that  Part  of  Bodies 
which  moft  anfwers  to  what  they 
call  Caput  Mortuum ,  that  is  laft  left 
in  the  Furnace,  and  is  neither  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  raifed  by  Diftillation, 
nor  diffolved  by  Solution. 

Ebullition ,  is  ftri&ly  any  boiling 
up,  like  that  of  Water  over  the  Fire, 
but  is  generally  ufed  to  Signify  that 
Stuggling  or  EfferveScence  which 
ariSes  from  the  mingling  together 
of  any  alkalizate  and  acid  Liquor  : 
and  hence  any  inteftine  violent  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Parts  of  a  Fluid,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  ftruggling  of  Parti¬ 
cles  of  different  Properties,  is  call- 
en  by  this  Name. 

Ecchymofis ,  from  bty^veo,  effundo «, 
to  pour  out,  and  c ti^do,  Sanguis , 
Blood  ;  Signifies  thoSe  livid  Spots 
or  Blotches  in  the  Skin,  which  are 
made  by  extravaSated  Blood ;  the 
Same  as  Ecchy?no?na. 

Eccoprotics ,  are  Such  Medicines 
as  gently  purge  the  Belly,  So  as  to 
bring  away  no  more  than  the  natu¬ 
ral  Excrements  lodged  in  the  In- 
teftines,  as  is  Signified  by  theWord. 

Echinus ,  amongft  Botanifts  is  the 
prickly  Head  or  Top  of  any  Plant, 
So  called  from  its  Likenefs  to  a 
Hedge-Hog. 

Eclegma ,  from  biLXiiyjo,  lingo,  to 
lick  ;  is  a  Form  of  Meuicine  made 
by  the  Incorporation  of  Oils  with 
Syrups,  and.  which  is  to  be  taken 
upon  a  Liquorice  Stick  ;  the  Same 
alfo  as  Latnbative ,  from  Lajnho , 

which 
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which  fignifies  the  fame  ;  and 

Lin  SI  us. 

EcphraSliSl ,  from  de* 

objlruo ,  to  open  ;  are  luch  Medi¬ 
cines  as  incide  and  render  more  thin 
tough  Humours,  fo  as  to  promote 
their  Difcharge. 

Edulcoration ,  fignifies  the  fame 
as  Ablution ,  which  fee  ;  as  alfo  to 
fweeten  any  thing  with  Sugar  or 
Syrups. 

Effervefcence ,  exprefies  a  greater 
Degree  of  Motion  or  Struggling  of 
the  fmall  Parts  of  a  Liquor  than 
is  commonly  underftood  by  Fer¬ 
mentation  or  Ebullition  ;  and  fuch 
as  occafions  great  Heat. 

Efflorefcence ,  fignifying  to  flower 
out,  exprefies  the  breaking  out  of 
home  Humours  in  the  Skin,  as  in 
the  Meafles,  and  the  like. 

Effluvia,  from  effluo ,  to  flow 
out,  are  thofe  fmall  Particles  which 
are  continually  flying  off  from  Bo¬ 
dies  ;  the  Subtilty  and  Finenefs  of 
which  appears  from  their  being  able 
a  long  Time  together,  to  produce 
very  fenfible  Effects,  without  any 
fenfible  Diminution  of  the  Body 
from  whence  they  arife  :  And  the 
confiderable  Effects  they  may  have 
upon  other  Bodies  within  the  Sphere 
of  their  Activity,  may  be  learned 
from  the  Writings  of  Mr.  Boyle ,  and 
others  on  that  Subject. 

Egg  of  Glafs ,  a  Veflel  in  Chy- 
miflry,  whofe  hollow  Body  or  Bot¬ 
tom  part  is  Oval,  or  fafhion’d  like 
an  Egg  ;  but  rifes  up  in  a  flender 
Stem. 

Ejaculatory  Veffels  ;  fee  Genera¬ 
tion,  Parts  of,  proper  to  Men. 

EjeSiion ,  fignifying  to  throw  out ; 
js  the  Difcharge  of  any  thing  by 
Vomit,  Stool,  or  any  other  Emunc- 
tory. 

Eltfofaccharum ,  from  Alov,  O- 
leum ,  and  Saccharum ,  Sugar  ;  de¬ 
notes  the  Mixture  of  Oil  and  Sugar 
together,  which  is  frequently  done 


with  thediflilPd  Oils,  to  make  them 
mix  with  aqueous  Fluids  for  prefent 
Ufe.  ’Tis  an  admirable  Form  of 
Medicine,  and  highly  deferves  to 
be  better  efteemed,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  than  we  find  it.  All 
the  Virtues  of  Vegetables  are  with 
great  Advantage  reducible  into  it. 
’Tis  very  ready  and  commodious 
for  taking,  and  capable  of  conti¬ 
nuing  for  a  long  Time  unalter’d, 
and  of  being  tranfported  to  diftant 
Regions, without  any  Diminution  of 
its  Virtue. 

Elafick ,  fignifies  a  Force  in  Bo¬ 
dies,  by  which  they  endeavour  to 
refiore  themfelves  to  the  Poflure 
from  whence  they  were  difplaced  by 
any  external  Force.  To  folve  this 
Property,  many  have  Recourfe  to 
the  univerfal  Law  of  Nature,  At- 
tra&ion,  by  which  the  Parts  of 
folid  and  firm  Bodies  are  caufed  to 
cohere  together  ;  whereby  when 
hard  Bodies  are  ftruck  or  bent, 
fo  that  the  component  Parts  are  a 
little  moved  from  one  another,  but 
not  quite  disjoined  or  broken  off, 
nor  feparated  fo  far  as  to  be  out  of 
the  Power  of  that  attrafting  Force, 
by  which  they  cohere  together  5 
they  certainly  mull  on  the  Ceflation 
of  the  external  Violence,fpring  back 
with  a  very  great  Velocity  to  their 
former  natural  State  ;  but  in  this 
circumftance  theatmofpherical  Pref- 
fure  will  account  for  it  as  well,  be- 
caufe  fuch  a  Violence^  if  it  be  np£ 
great  enough  to  feparate  the  confli- 
tuent  Particles  of  a  Body  far  enough 
to  let  in  any  foreign  Matter,  mull 
occafion  many  Vacuola  between  the 
feparated  Surfaces,  fo  that  upon  the 
Removal  they  will  clofe  again  by 
the  Prefliire  of  the  aerial  Fluid  upon 
the  external  Parts,  i.  e.  the  Body 
will  come  again  into  its  natural 
Poflure.  The  included  Air  likewife 
in  moft  Bodies,  gives  that  Power 
of  Rdilition  upon  their  Percufiion  ; 
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and  becaufe  a  tolerable  Underftand- 
ing  of  this  Affair  is  of  great  Impor¬ 
tance  in  phydcal  Reafoning,  and 
helpful  to  the  Knowledge  of  many 
modern  Writings,  it  may  be  worth 
giving  an  Abdradt  hereof  from  the 
bed  Authors  upon  the  Subjeft. 

If  two  Bodies  perfectly  Eladick 
ftrike  one  againft  another,  there 
will  be  or  remain  in  each  the  fame 
relativeV elocity  as  before,  i .  e.  they 
will  recede  with  the  fame  Velocity 
as  they  meet  together  with.  For  the 
comprelfive  Force,  or  the  Magni¬ 
tude  of  the  Stroke  in  any  given 
Bodies,  arifes  frojn  the  relative  Ve¬ 
locity  of  thofe  Bodies,  and  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  it  :  And  Bodies  per- 
fe&ly  Eladick,  will  redore  them- 
felves  compleatly  to  the  Figure  they 
had  before  the  Shock  ;  or,  in  other 
Words,  the  reditu tive  Force  is  equal 
to  the  compreffive,  and  therefore 
mud  be  equal  to  the  Force  with 
which  they  came  together,  and  con- 
fequently  they  mud  by  Eladicity  re¬ 
cede  again  from  each  other  with  the 
fame  Velocity.  Hence,  taking 
equal  Times  before  and  after  the 
Shock,  the  Didances  between  the 
Bodies  will  be  equal  :  And  there¬ 
fore  the  Didances  of  Times  from 
the  common  Center  of  Gravity  will, 
in  the  fame  Times,  be  equal.  And 
hence  the  Laws  of  Percudion  of 
Bodies  perfe&ly  Eladical  are  eafily 
deduced. 

Let  there  be  two  Bodies  A  and 
B,  perfectly  Eladical,  whole  com¬ 
mon  Center  of  Gravity  let  be  C, 
and  let  D  be  the  Point  of  Concourfe 
where  the  Bodies  meet ;  make  C  E 
always  equal  to  CD.  Then  alter 
the  Concourfe  or  Shock,  the  right 
Line  C  2s  will  exprefs  the  Velocity 
of  the  Body  A,  from  E  towards  A ; 
and  the  right  Line  BE  will  exprefs 
the  Velocity  of  th§  Body  B,  from 
E  towards  B 
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Since  the  common  Center  of 
Gravity  of  any  Bodies  proceeds  on 
with  the  fame  uniform  Progref- 
fion,  and  with  the  fame  Velocity 
both  before  and  after  the  Shock  and 
Impulfe  ;  and  that  in  a  Time  equal 
to  that  in  which  the  Body  A  moves 
the  Length  A  D ,  or  the  Center  of 
Gravity  C  moves  the  Length  CD; 
and  after  the  Concourfe,  the  fame 
Point  C  will  move  the  Length 
D  K=  DC  :  This  being  fo,  let 
Ka  be  taken  equal  to  C  A ;  then 
taking  equal  Times  both  before  and 
after  the  Impulfe,  the  Didances  of 
the  Bodies  from  the  common  Center 
of  Gravity  will  always  be  equal ;  then 
in  what  time  the  common  Center  of 
Gravity  will  be  in  K ,  the  Body 
A  will  be  found  to  be  in  a ;  and 
therefore  after  the  Impulfe,  its  Mo¬ 
tion  will  be  from  D  towards  a ,  and 
itsVelocity  will  be  expreded  by  Da, 
which  is  the  Length  run  over  in  that 
Time.  But  becaufe  C  E  ~  CD , 
or  to  K  C ,  and  C  a —  Ka,  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  right  Lines  C  E 
and  C  A,  will  be  equal  to  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  right  Lines 
K  D  and  K  a,  that  is  E  A  —  D  a  ; 
But  the  right  Line  D  a  expredes  the 
Velocity  of  the  Body  A  after  the 
Shock  or  Impulfe,  and  confequently 
its  Velocity  will  alfo  be  expreded 
by  the  right  Line  E  A.  Befides, 
fince  the  relative  Velocity  of  thefe 
Bodies  remains  the  fame  both  be-, 
fore  and  after  the  Shock,  and  that 
the  right  Line  E  A  denotes  the  Ve¬ 
locity  of  the  Body  A,  the  Velocity  of 
the  Body  B  mud  necedarily,  after 
the  Impulfe,  be  denoted  by  the 
Line  E  B,  and  the  Dire&ion  of  the 
Motion  will  be  from  E  to  B. 

i .  Hence,  if  the  Body  B  be  at 
red,  the  Points  D  and  B  will  be 
co-incident ;  and  becaufe  B  :  A :  : 
A  B  :  C  5,  therefore  by  CompofL- 
tion  B  4"  A ;  A  A  ;  ;  A  B  :  C  B  ; 

and 
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and  doubting  the  confequent  Terms 
of  the  Propofition,  B  -f-  A:  2  A:  : 
^  ,5  :  2  C  B,  that  is  in  words.  As 
the  Aggregate  or  Sum  of  the  Bodies  : 
is  to  the  double  of  the  moving  or 
Ji ricking  Bodies  :  :  So  will  the  Velo¬ 
city  of  the  ftricking  Body  be  before 
the  Shock  :  to  the  Velocity  of  the  qui- 
efcent  Body  after  it. 

2.  Wherefore  if  the  Bodies  A 
and  B  are  equal,  the  Sum  or  Aggre¬ 
gate  of  them  mult  be  2  A:  whence 
the  Velocity  of  the  Body  B,  after 
the  Shock,  lhall  be  equal  to  A  B ,  the 
Velocity  of  the  Body  A  before  it ; 
and  confequently  the  Points  E  and 
A  being  co-incident,  A  E ,  the  Ve¬ 
locity  of  the  moving  Body  after  the 


Shock,  will  be  =  o ;  that  is,  none 
at  all.  Which  alfo  may  be  eafily 
Ihewn  thus  ;  becaufe  the  Bodies  A 
and  B  are  equal,  A  C  —  C  B  == 
C  d  =  C  E  ;  wherefore  the  Point 
E  will  co-incide  with  A,  and  confe¬ 
quently  the  Body  A  after  the  Shock, 
will  be  at  reft,  and  the  Body  B  will 
move  with  the  fame  Velocity  E  B, 
or  A  B.  If  therefore  a  -perfectly  E- 
lajiick  Body  ftrike  dire  ft  ly  againft 
another  equal  to  ity  and  which  is 
at  reft  :  after  the  Shock  the  moving 
Body  will  lofe  all  its  Motion ,  and 
the  fuiefcent  move  on  with  the  V e- 
locity  of  the  former. 

3 .  If  the  Bodies  ^and  B  are  equal, 

and  both  move  the  fame  way,  as  in 

'  Line 
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Line  the  4th,  they  will  move  alfo 
both  the  fame  way  after  the  Shock, 
and  with  the  mutual  Exchange  of 
their  Velocities.  For  fince  C  E  = 
€  D,  and  Jc~CB;  C  E  —A  C, 
that  is  E  A  mull  be  equal  to  C  D  — 
C  B,  or  to  B  D ;  and  confequently 
the  Velocity  of  the  Body  after  the 
Shock,  will  be  equal  to  that  of  B 
before  it.  Belides,  lince  E  A—  B  D, 
E  B  will  be  =  A  D  ;  and  therefore 
the  Velocity  of  the  Body  B  after  the 
Shock,  mull  be  equal  to  that  of  A 
before  it. 

4.  If  the  equal  Bodies  B  and  A 
move  with  contrary  Diredlions,  as 
in  Line  the  10th  of  the  Figure,  they 
will  alfo,  after  the  Concourfe,  move 
contrary  ways,  and  with  their  Velo¬ 
cities  counterchanged.  For  fince 
A  C  =  C  B  ;  and  C  E  =  C  D, 

A  C _ C  E  ;  that  is,  A  E  mull  be 

equal  to  C  B  —  C  D,  or  to  B  D; 
and  therefore  the  Velocity  of  the 


Body  Ay  after  the  Shock,  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  B  before  it.  Be- 
fides,  fince  E  A  — BD,  AD  will 
he  =  E  B  :  but  A  D  expreffes  the 
Velocity  of  the  Body  A  before  the 
Shock,  and  E  B  the  Velocity  of  B 
after  it. 

Now  this  may  be  imaginable  re¬ 
ducible  to  Practice  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  Suppofe  the  Bodies  A 
and  B  both  move  the  fame  way,  and 
that  the  Velocity  of  the  precedent 
Body  B  be  c,  and  that  of  the  fub- 
fequent  A  be  C  ;  wherefore  the  re¬ 
lative  Velocity  of  thefe  two  Bodies 
will  be  C— c,  and  the  Sum  of  their 
Motions  the  fame  way  A  C  A-  B  c; 
Let  x  denote  the  Velocity  of  the 
fubfequent  Body  A  after  the  Con¬ 
courfe  and  Shock ;  then  becaufe  the 
relative  Velocities  of  Bodies  before 
and  after  the  Shock  continue  the 
fame,  the  Velocity  of  the  Body  B 
will  be  exprelfed  by  at  A~ 


For  the  relative  Velocity  of  Bodies  is  equal  to  that  by  which  theVelocity 
of  the  Swifter  exceeds  that  of  the  Slower ;  and  therefore  that  Excefs  mull 
be  exprelfed  by  C— c.  Wherefore,  fince  the  Velocity  of  the  fubfequent 
Body  J  =  x.  its  Motion  towards  D  mull  he  Ax.  And  fince  the  Velocity 
of  the  preceeding  Body  B=x  — f—  C  —  r,  its  Motion  alfo  towards  D  muft 
be  exprelfed  thus,  B  x  B  C—  B  c ;  and  the  Sum  of  thefe  two  Motions 
will  be  equal  to  the  Sum  of  the  former  Motions :  That  is,  in  Species* 
A  x  B  x  “£~  B  C  —  B  C  =  A  C  +  B  c  ;  and  by  Tranfpofition, 
A  x  4“  B  x  =  2  B  c  —  B  c  Ar  A  C ;  and  then  by  Divifion.  *  = 

2  s  t  — .  b  c  At  Al  c 


to  the  Velocity  of  the  Body  A.  And  fo  alio 

AC  —  B  C  -4-  2  Be 


AA~B 

the  Velocity  of  the  Body  B  is  ~  x  Ar  C—  £  = 

A C  B  C  +  zBCA“ACA~BC 


At  c* 

2  Ac— Ac  Ar  B  c 
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If  B  C  be  greater  than  a  A  C  +2  B  c  then  ^  or—-  ^>L  ^'2  ^  p_ 

A+B 

will  be  a  negative  Quantity;  and  confequently  the  Velocity  of  the  Body 
A  will  have  a  contrary  Dire&ion,  and  its  Motion  towards  D  will  be  Ne¬ 
gative. 

If  the  Body  B  be  at  reft,  that  is,  if  c  =  o,  then  the  Velocity  of  the 

AC  7?  C  J 

^ody  A  after  the  Shock  will  be— J— — forwards  or  backwards 

according  as  the  Sign+  or  —  prevails.  If  the  Bodies^and  B,  with  the 
Velocities  C  c  move  contrary  ways,  and  confequently  meet  one  another 
direftly;  their  Motion  the  fame  way  will  be  exprefted  by  AC  —*B  e9 
and  the  relative  Velocity  of  the  Bodies  will  be  c+  r.  Let  then  *  ftand 
for  the  required  Velocity  of  the  Body  Rafter  the  Shock;  its  Motion  that 
way  it  went  before  the  Shock,  will  be  exprefted  by  Ax,  and  the  Velocity 
of  the  Body  B  will  be  x  Hh  C  -f-  c  (for  the  relative  Velocity  of  Bodies 
is  not  alter’d  by  the  Shock)  and  then  the  Motion  in  the  Body  B  towards 
D,  will  be  B  x  -f-  B  C  -f~  Be;  wherefore  the  Sum  of  the  Motions  the 
fame  way  will  be  AxArBx+B  C+5  c,  which  will  be  =  A  C 
—  Be;  fo  that  A  x  4.  B  x  =  A  C  _  B  C  —  2  B  c,  and 
_AC  ~~  B  C  —  2  B  c  .  , 

x  —  A  A-  B - - 2  and  Velocity  ^  the  Body  B  will  be 

AC — B  C — 2  Be  AC-JC—2  BC  +  AC+AcJ^BC  +  B 

■C  * — - - - 


A+B 

2  AC~\lAc  —  Bc 

A~\~B 

Motion  of  the  Body  A  will  be  backwards  or  a  contrary  way ;  in  which 
-  -  A  C  _  B  C _ _  2  B  c 


A~hB 

If  B  C  +  2  B  c  be  greater  than  A  C ,  the 


Cafe  x  oL 


A  +  B 


The  Elafticity  of  Fluids  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  their  Particles  be¬ 
ing  all  endowed  with  a  centrifugal 
Force  ;  whence  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
Prop.  23.  Book  2.  demonftrates, 
that  Particles  which  mutually  avoid, 
or  fly  off  from  one  another  by  fuch 
Forces  as  are  reciprocally  proportio¬ 
nal  to  the  Diftances  of  their  Center, 
will  compofe  an  Elaftick  Fluid, 
whofeDenftty  (hall  be  proportional 
to  its  Compreflion  ;  and,  vice  w- 
fa,  if  any  Fluid  be  compofed  of 
Particles  that  fly  or  avoid  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  hath  its  Denfity  propor¬ 
tional  to  its  Compreftion,  then  the 
centrifugal  Forces  of  thofe  Particles 
w'ill  be  reciprocally  as  the, Diftances 
of  their  Centers, 


A  good  acquaintance  with  thefe 
Rules  will  lead  a  Perfon  into  jufter 
Apprehenftons  of  the  inteftine  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  animal  Fluids,  and  the 
Confequences  of  the  Occurfions  of 
their  Parts,,  either  as  to  the  Altera¬ 
tion  of  their  Textures,  or  their  af¬ 
fecting  the  Secretions,  that  can  be 
had  without  them,a!tho’  fuch  a  Per¬ 
fon  may  not  be  able  to  brino-  any 
thing  to  the  Severity  of  a  Calcu¬ 
lation.  Hence  is  difeerned  how 
fating  the  Juices  with  heavy  Pani¬ 
cles  gives  them  a  greater  Force 
agamft  the  Sides  of  the  Veffels, 
and  decretory  Paflages ;  and  why 
Particles  which  are  Elaftick  are  more 
difpofed  to  promote  the  inteftine 
Motion  of  the  Blood  than  any  other, 

by 
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by  their  repeated  Occurfions  and 
Refilitions.  And  hence  alfo  are 
many  Phenomena  to  be  better  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  both  the  Pharmacies ; 
as  will  further  appear  by  the  Ex¬ 
planations  under  their  refpe&ive 
Names,  particularly  Fermentation. 

Elaboration ,  ftri&ly  fignifies  the 
working  any  thing  with  the  Hands; 
but  is  generally  applied  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  Digeftion,  or  Conco&i- 
on  of  the  animal  Fluids.  And 
from  its  Derivation  Ih&vw,  agito , 
or  common; eo ,  it  hath  by  many,  and 
fo  long  ago  as  Hippocrates ,  and 
Galen ,  been  applied  to  any  thing 
which  purges  violently  j  which  is 
confirm’d  alfo  by  Foefuis  andPechlini* 

Eledrick ,  is  a  Property  in  fome 
Bodies,  whereby  when  rubb’d  fo 
as  to  grow  warm,  they  draw  little 
Bits  of  Paper,  or  fuch  like  Subftan- 
ces,  to  them,  if  placed  in  the 
Sphere  of  their  Attivity  :  and  Am¬ 
ber  having  this  Property  in  a  more 
remarkable  Degree,  is  frequently 
called 

EleBrum ,  the  fame  as  Isnber, 
which  fee. 

Eleduary ,  is  a  Form  of  Medi¬ 
cine  made  of  Conferves,  Powders, 
Species,  &c.  into  the  Confidence 
of  Honey,  or  the  Pap  of  a  roafted 
Apple,  to  be  divided  into  Dofes, 
when  taken,  like  a  Bole.  The 
Form  is  attended  with  confide- 
rable  Inconveniences  ;  for  Elec¬ 
tuaries  generally  made  up  with  Ho¬ 
ney,  or  Syrup,  when  the  Confif- 
tence  is  too  thin,  they  are  apt  to 
ferment ;  and  when  too  thick,  to 
candy.  By  both  which,  tho’  it  is 
exceeding  difficult  to  avoid  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them,  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  will  either  be  entirely  altered 
in  their  Nature,  or  impaired  in 
their  Virtues.  ’Tis  therefore  pity 
that  this  Form  fhould  be  fo  much  in 
life,  whilft  others  infinitely  fuperior 


to  it  in  all  refpe&s,  lie  nfegtefled 
Or  unthought  of. 

Elements ,  fignifies  the  fame  as 
Principles  ;  fee  Principia. 

Elephantiajisy  is  a  Term  which 
has  been  ufed  by  the  Ancients  to 
exprefs  different  Diftempers ;  but 
what  the  Arabian  and  Greek  Phyft- 
cians  underftood  under  this  Term, 
is  of  little  Advantage  to  us ;  for 
what  we  mean  by  it  is  commonly 
fignified  by  the  Name  of  Lepra , 
or  LeproJyj  which  fee. 

Elevator,  fignifies  a  Raifer^  or 
Lifter  up ;  and  therefore  is  applied 
to  fome  Chirurgical  InftruMents 
put  to  fuch  ufesj  and  defcribed  by 
Pareyj  and  Scultetus.  Whence 
alfo 

Elevator  Labii  Inferioris ,  is  a 
Mufcle  that  arifes  from  the  fecond 
Bone  of  the  under  Jaw  below  the 
Incijivus.  It  defcends  and  paffes 
under  the  Zygomaticus ,  and  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  under  Lip.  This,  af¬ 
fixed  by  a  fmall  but  ftrong  Pair  of 
Mufcles,  arifing  from  the  Gums  of 
the  Dentes  incijivi ,  and  defcending 
direttly,  is  inferted  into  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Skin  of  the  Chin,  pulls 
the  Skin  of  the  Chin  upwards,  and 
confequently  thrufts  up  the  Lip. 
And, 

Elevator  Labii  Superior  is,'  is  a 
Mufcle  that  arifes  from  the  upper 
Part  of  the  fecond  Bone  of  the  up¬ 
per  Jaw,  and  defcending  obliquely, 
is  inferted  into  the  upper  Lip  above 
the  Dentes  Inc  if or  ii*  It  draws  up 
the  Lip. 

Elevator  Oculorum ,  the  fame  as 
Superbus  Mufculus.  See  Eye. 

Elixation ,  is  the  drawing  the  Vir¬ 
tues  out  of  Ingredients  by  dewing. 
And, 

Elixir ,  is  a  Medicine  made  by 
ftrong  Infufion,  where  the  ingre¬ 
dients  are  almoft  diftolved  in  the 
Menftruwn,  and  give  it  a  thicker 

Con- 
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Confidence  than  a  Tindure,  The 
Original  and  Etymology  of  this 
Term  may  be  at  large  met  with  in 
Rolfinkius's  Chymiftry,  Lib .  4. 
Sefi.  2.  Cap.  1 . 

Ellipfis ,  is  an  oval  Figure,  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Sedion  of  a  Cone, 
by  a  Plane  cutting  both  Sides  of 
the  Cone,  (but  not  parallel  to  the 
Bafe,  for  then  it  produces  a  Circle) 
near  to  which  Figure  is  that  of  an 
Egg  cut  end-wife,  and  which  may 
be  defcribed  upon  a  Plane  by  a 
Line  made  with  a  loofe  Cord  car¬ 
ried  round  upon  two  Centers,  or 
Pins. 

Elongation ,  fignifying  lengthen- 
ing  out,  is  an  imperfed  Luxation, 
when  the  Ligament  of  any  Joint  is 
fo  extended  or  relaxed  as  to  length¬ 
en  the  Limb,  but  yet  not  let  the 
Bone  go  quite  out  of  its  Place. 

Elythroides .  See  Generation , 

Parts  of,  proper  to  Women. 

Emanation ,  is  a  flowing  out,  as 
Effluvia  or  Steams  arife  from  any 
Body.  See  Quality. 

Embrocation ,  from  in- 

tingo ,  to  foak  in ;  is  the  rubbing  in¬ 
to  a  Part  diftemper’d  any  medicinal 
/Liquors  or  Spirits. 

Embryo,  from  Ipflfijv,  pullulo , 
to  fprout  out  ;  is  the  Rudiments  of 
a  Child  in  the  Womb  before  per- 
fed  Formation  ;  thus  called  from 
its  firft  Growth  refembling  that  of 
the  firft  Shoots  of  a  Plant,  and 
having  no  other  than  a  vegetative 
Life. 

Embryothlajies ,  from  I , 
Foetus,  and  contundo ,  to 

break  :  And, 

Embryulcus,  from  the  fame,  and 
i Ax<y,  traho ,  to  draw  ;  are  Inftru- 
ments  to  crulh  the  Bones  of  an 
Embryo,  or  a  dead  Child,  fo  as  to 
make  it  eafier  of  Extraction,  and  to 
Ly  hold  and  draw  it  out  of  the 
Womb-  And, 


Embryotomy ,  from  the  fame, 
and  Tipped,  feco ,  to  cut,  is  the 
Anatomical  Difledion  of  Em 
bryo's. 

Emerge,  from  emergo,  to  raife  up 
or  fwim,  is  floating  in  any  Fluid  ; 
and  what  does  fo,  is  often  called  the 
Emergent  Body . 

Erne  tick,  from  vomo,  to 

vomit }  is  any  thing  that  works  by 
Vomiting,  which  is  after  this  Man¬ 
ner  :  The  Particles  of  the  Emetick 
Medicine  by  wedging  them felves  in¬ 
to  the  Orifices  of  the  Emiflaries  of 
theGlands,  which  are  placed  adjacent 
to  the  Surface  of  the  Stomach,  do 
dilate  the  fame  (which  by  fome  ex- 
trinfical  Caufe  had  been  contraded) 
and  after  the  fame  Manner  do  dif- 
folve  (at  leaft  in  fome  degree)  the 
Cohefion  of  the  flagnant  morbi- 
fick  Matter,  rendring  it  more  fluid, 
and  confequently  making  its  Refif- 
tence  lefs.  Now  the  natural  and 
conftant  Adions  of  the  Glands  be¬ 
ing  Secretion ;  and  the  Impediment 
(by  the  Dilatation  of  the  Orifice, 
and  the  Attenuation  of  the  Fluid) 
being  taken  away,  or  at  leak  made 
lefs  than  the  natural  Momentum  of 
the  Glands ;  the  Matter  muft  natu¬ 
rally  flow  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  till  it  be  heaped  up  in  fuch  a 
Quantity,  (which  not  being  to  be 
done  in  an  Inftant,  mull  require 
fome  time)  as  is  lufficient  by  its 
Stimulus  to  vellicate  and  force  the 
Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  Abdomen, 
and  Diaphragm,  by  the  Communi¬ 
cation  of  the  firft  with  the  two  lalt 
into  a  violent  Contradion,  and 
thereby  throw  all  out  by  the  Oefo- 
phagus ;  and  this  makes  all  quiet 
for  a  while,  till  a  new  and  fufficient 
Quantity  be  excerned  from  thefe 
Glands  to  produce  the  aforefaid 
Contradion.  And  thus  there  hap¬ 
pens  a  Fit  of  Vomiting  and  Quiet 
alternately,  till  either  all  the  mor- 

bifick 
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bifick  Matter  from  the  Glands. 
And  the  flrong  Contraction  in  fo 
many  Mufcles*  and  mufcular  Canals 
as  are  at  work  in  the  Action  of  Vo¬ 
miting,  and  the  violent  Concuffion 
which  is  produced  over  the  whole 
Body,  by  a  Power,  which  by  juft 
Computation,  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  26000  Ib.Weight,  may,  and 
often  does  take  away  the  Obftruc- 
tions  in  many  other  Canals,  befides 
thofe  which  are  adjacent  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Gullet ;  as  we  may  plain¬ 
ly  fee  by  thofe  vaft  Sweats  which 
plentiful  Fits  of  Vomiting  occafion. 
Emetick  and  purgative  Medicines 
differ  only  in  this,  that  the  Parti¬ 
cles  of  the  latter  do  not  immediate¬ 
ly  'vellicate  the  Fibres  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  dilate  the  Orifices*  and  at¬ 
tenuate  the  Matter  contained  in  the 
Glands  of  the  Stomach  ;  but  aft 
gently,  and  affift  the  natural  Mo¬ 
tion  of  Digeftion,  and  fo  are  carry ’d 
down  into  the  Guts  t  and  to  know 
how  they  operate  there,  fee  P urga- 


ticves'  ,  ,  ■  .  * 
E mmenagogues,  from  zv,  in,  y.l/jj , 

Menjis ,  a  Month,  and  d!yee}  ducoi 
to  lead;  are  Medicines  that  promote 
th eMenfes,  becaufe  their  natural  Pe¬ 
riods  of  flowing  are  once  a  Month; 
and  thefe  do  this,  either  by  giving 
a  greater  Force  to  the  Blood  in 
its  Circulation,  whereby  its  Momen¬ 
tum  again!!  the  Veffels  is  increafed, 
or  by  making  it  thinner,  whereby  it 
will  more  eafily  pafs  thro’  any  Out¬ 
lets.  The  former  Intention  is  help¬ 
ed  by  Chalybeates,  which  give  a 
greater  Weight  and  Momentum  to 
a  languid  heavy  Blood,  ana  all  o- 
ther  Subftances  of  the  like  Gravity 
and  Elaflicity.  And  this  is  the  Caie 
of  a  beucophlegjnatic  Habit,  or,  as 
it  is  commonly  called  the  Green- 
Sicknefs,  and  its  Cure ;  but  in  the 
latter  Cafe,  where  the  Blood  is  flo¬ 
rid  and  too  high,  attenuating  Alte¬ 


ratives  and  Ijetergents  are  the  only 
Remedies,  becaufe  they  are  fitted 
to  render  the  Blood  more  thin,  and 
give  it  fuch  a  Property  as  will  bet¬ 
ter  carry  it  thro’  thofe  little  Aper¬ 
tures  deflined  for  its  Difcharge  into 
the  Uterus .  For  the  whole  that 
concerns  this  Subjeft,  confult  Dr. 
Friend'’ s  Emmenologia. 

Emollients ,  fignifying  SoftnCrs, 
are  fuch  things  as  fheath  and  foften 
the  Afperities  of  the  Humours,  and 
relax  and  fupple  the  Solids  at  the 
fame  time.  For  it  is  very  eafy  to 
conceive  the  Manner  how  thefe  are 
both  brought  about  by  the  fame 
Medicine.  By  what  Means  foever, 
whether  in  the  Stomach,  or  any 
other  Parts,  the  Juices  have  obtain-* 
ed  any  Sharpnefs  or  Afperity,  fo  as 
to  vellicate  and  render  very  uneafy 
the  Fibres  and  nervous  Parts,- which 
often  happens ;  thofe  things  which 
are  fmooth,  fo  ft,  and  yielding,  can¬ 
not  but  wrap  up  their  Points,  and 
render  them  imperceptible  whereby 
they  may  gradually,  by  the  proper 
Courfe  of  Circulation,  be  brought 
to  fome  convenient  Emunftory, 
without  doing  any  Injury  by  the 
way.  Such  Parts  likewife  draw 
the  Fibres  into  Spafms,  keep  them 
too  tenfe,  and  frequently  thereby 
occafion  Obflruftions  of  the  word 
kind.  In  all  fuch  Cafes  therefore 
Emollients  lubricate  and  moiften 
the  Fibres,  fo  as  to  relax  them  into 
their  proper  Dimenfions,  where¬ 
upon  fuch  Diforders  ceafe.^ 

Empiric,  from  l tento „ 
to  try  ;  is  flriftly  a  T ryer  or  Expe¬ 
rimenter,  and  vulgarly  fignifies 
thofe  Perfons  who  have  no  true  E~ 
ducation  in,  or  Knowledge  of  the 
Grounds  of  Phyfical  Praftice,  but 
venture  upon  Hear-fay  and  Obfer- 
vation  only.  Medicine  was  almoft 
altogether  in  the  Hands  of  fuch, 
before  Hippocrates ;  and  many  pre¬ 
tended 
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tended  only  to  one  Difeafe,  which 
they  had  accuftomed  themfelves  to ; 
but  the  Prince  of  Phyfick  added 
.Reafon  thereunto,  and  taught  the 
Advantages  of  Theory.  Notwith- 
landing  which,  latter  Ages  are  a- 
gain  much  degenerated  into  Empiri- 
cifm  ;  and  to  one  regular  knowing 
Phylician,  fuch  is  the  Defed  of  our 
Laws  at  prefent  in  this  Refped, 
there  are  fifty  that  pradife  who  are 
mere  Empiricks. 

Emprojikotonos,  is  a  Convulfion 
of  the  Neck,  bowing  the  Body  for¬ 
wards  ;  from  5 anterius , 
forwards,and  tendo ,  tollretch. 

Emplaftic,  and  Eniplaijter ,  is  a 
Form  of  Medicine  too  well  known 
to  want  Defcription  :  The  fame  as 
Plainer  ;  which  Term  is  now  moll 
commonly  ufed. 

Empyema ,  from  ly,  intus,  with¬ 
in,  and  7JV0V,  Pus ,  Matter ,  is  a 
Colledion  of  purulent  Matter  in 
any  Part  whatfoever,  ftridly  taken  ; 
but  it  is  generally  ufed  to  fignify 
that  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Break 
only ;  and  which  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  upon  the  opening  of  Abfcel- 
fes,  or  Ulcerations  of  the  Lungs* 
or  Membranes  inclofing  the  Break. 
Its  Cure  is  difficult  from  the  Dif¬ 
ficulty  of  abforbing  by  any  VefTels 
fuch  extravafed  Matter  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  often  calls  for  the  Help  of  a 
Surgeon  to  difcharge  it  by  Aperture 
externally. 

Empyreuma,  from  i[JL7TUflvcj,  ac- 
cendo,  to  burn;  is  the  burning  to  of 
any  Matter  that  is  in  boiling  or  Di- 
flillation,  and  which  gives  a  particu¬ 
lar  offenfive  Smell  that  is  exprefled 
by  this  Name. 

Emrods.  See  Heemorrhoides. 
Emulgent  V effels,  are  Arteries  and 
Veins.  See  Kidneys. 

Emulfion ,  fignifying  milking  out, 
is  a  form  of  Medicine  made  by 
bruifing  oily  Seeds  and  Kernels, 


and  drawing  out  their  Subftatice  with 
fome  Liquor  that  becomes  thereby  5 
milky.  And  thefe  are  generally  of 
the  emollient  kind, 

Emunttories,  are  thofe  Parts  of 
the  Body  where  any  thing  excre^ 
mentitious  is  feparated  and  colled- 
ed  to  be  in  Readinefs  for  Ejedrhent* 

E nartbrofis :  The  fame  as  At- 
throfls ;  which  fee. 

Endemickyy  from  h,  in,  an  A 
Populus ,  People  1  is  any 
Difeafe  that  affeds  many  People 
together  in  the  fame  Country,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  fome  Caufe  peculiar 
to  the  Country  where  it  reigns  s 
fuch  as  the  Scurvy  to  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Climes,  Intermitting  Fevers 
to  ffiarlhy  Places,  £5 fc. 

E  nee  or  etna,  from  iyeupia,  in  fuh- 
tinie  attallo,  to  lift  up,  or  float,  cal¬ 
led  alfo  ’Nubecula,  little  Clouds;  are 
thofe  Contents  of  the  Urine  as 
float  about  in  the  Middle,  refem- 
bling  a  Cloud. 

Enema,  from  IvUpu,  immitto,  to 
fend  in ;  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a  Clyf- 
ter. 

Energument,\\npyv  pivot,  expreL  ' 

fes  in  fome  Authors  a  Pofleffion  by 
evil  Spirits  :  and 

Engajlrbnythos ,  is  one  who  e- 
mits  founds  like  the  Voice  of  one 
fpeaking  out  of  the  Stomach  or 
Belly,  without  ufing  the  Organs  of 
Speech  ;  fuch  as  is  reported  of  the 
Pythian  Prophetefs,  and  the  like* 
Energy,  from  operor ,  to 

work,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  an  uncom¬ 
mon  Force  in  any  Adion  that  is 
done  with  Briskneis  and  Vigour. 

Enervation,  is  a  Debility  an'd 
Liftleflnefs  to  Adion. 

Ens,  properly  fignifies  any  Be¬ 
ing  or  Exiflence;  but  by  the  Chy- 
mills  it  is  introduced  into  Medicine 
to  exprefs  fome  Things  that  are  pre¬ 
tended  to  contain  all  the  Qualities 
or  Virtues  of  the  Ingredients  they 

L  arg 


drawn  from  in  a  little  Room® 
Enixum ,  from  an  Original  figni- 
fying  to  bring  forth,  is  by  theChy- 
tnifts  applied  to  a  kind  of  Salt,  par¬ 
taking  both  of  an  acid  and  alka¬ 
line  Nature,  as  the  Tartar  of  Vi¬ 
triol,  which  fome  alio  call  Sal  Neu- 
irum ,  Sal  cTertiu?n,  and  Sal  Sal - 
fum. 

Enfformis  Cartilago .  See  C ar¬ 
il  lago  Enf forms . 

Enterology  from  %m$ty9  Intef- 
.  tinum,  a  Gut,  and  koyO*,  Sermo , 
a  Difcourfe;  is  a  Treatife  of  the 
Bowels :  and  is  generally  under- 
ffoocHo  include  the  Contents  of  the 
three  Cavities/  Head,  Bread,  and 
Belly. 

Enterocele,  from  V,  lntefti- 
fium ,  a  Gut,  and  Tumor,  a 

Swelling ;  is  a  Rupture  from  the 
Bowels  prelhng  thro’  or  dilating  the 
j Peritonaeum,  fo  as  to  fall  down  into 
the  Groin.  The  Remedy  in  fuch 
Cafes  is  chiefly  by  outward  Appli¬ 
cation,  as  Truffes  and  Bolfters. 

Epafnafica  Febris :  A  Fever  is 
thus  termed  by  Bellini,  and  others 
long  before  him,  while  it  is  in  its 
Encreafe. 

Ephemera,  from  fupra,  up¬ 
on,  and  npwgci,  Dies,  a  Day ;  is  a 
Fever  that  terminates  in  the  Com- 
pafs  of  one  Day. 

Epicarpium,  from  fupra,  up¬ 
on,  andftcfcfflT of,  Carpus,  theWrifti 
are  Medicines  applied  to  theWrifts 
of  any  kind,  but  for  Conveniency 
they  are  generally  in  the  Forms  of 
Cataplafms  or  Plaifters. 

Epicerafiick ,  from  fupra,  a- 
bove,  and  tefdvWfxt,  tempero ,  to 
correct,  is  a  Medicine  that  alfuages 
and  corrects  lharp  Humours. 

Epicolick  Regions,  from  end,  fu  • 
pra,  upon,  and  Colon,  the  Gut  fo 
called,  is  that  Space  on  both  Sides, 
where  the  Colon  runs  under :  and 
thus  firft  called  from  Dr.  Glijfon . 


Epicicloid,  is  the  Line  defcnbed 
by  one  Circle  rolling  upon  the  Pe¬ 
riphery  of  another. 

Epidemius,  the  fame  as  Ende- 
mius  ;  but  this  is  often  ufed  in  a 
fomewhat  more  extenfive  Significa¬ 
tion,  to  exprefs  an  Infe&ion,  as 
that  of  the  Plague,  which  reaches 
feveral  Countries  at  the  fame  T ime. 
Epidermis.  See  Cuticula . 
Epididyfnis,  from  &n,  fupra ,  up¬ 
on,  and  cAJh/zof,  Teficulus.  See 
Generation  Parts  of,  proper  to  Men. 

Epigafrium ,  from  fupra , 

upon,  and  Venter,  the  Bel¬ 

ly,  is  the  upper  Part  of  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  reaching  from  the  Cartilago 
Enfformis  till  within  two  Fingers 
Breadth  of  the  Navel.  Its  two 
Sides  are  the  Hypochondria  ;  the 
Right  of  which  covers  the  greatdl 
Part  of  the  Liver  ;  the  left  the 
Spleen,  Part  of  the  Stomach  ar.d 
Colon. 

Epiglottis,  from  fan,  fupra ,  a- 
bove,  and  ykZffou,,  Lingua,  the 
T ongue  ;  thus  called  from  its  P ofi- 
tion  above  the  Root  of  the  Tongue. 
It  is  one  of  the  five  Cartilages  of  the 
Larynx  ;  which  fee. 

Epilepfy ,  from  &hk&yLfi&V®,  In¬ 
ns  ado,  to  feize ;  becaufe  it  fuddenly 
comes  upon  a  Perfon.  It  is  alfo 
called  Morbus  Caducus ,  from  Peo¬ 
ples  fuddenly  falling  down  upon 
their  Seizure  with  it:  and  many 
other  Appellations  it  has  by  phyfical 
Authors,  arifing  from  fome  parti¬ 
cular  Circumftance,  not  worth  our 
Notice,  it  being  fufficient  to  know 
that  It  is  a  Connsulfon ,  or  comsulfinje 
Motion  of  the  whole  Body,  or  of 
fome  of  its  Parts,  with  a  Lofs  of 
Senfe .  A  Convulfive  Motion  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  Blood  or  nervous 
Fluid  runs  into  any  Parts  with  fo 
great  a  Violence,  that  the  Mind 
cannot  retain  them  from  Contrac¬ 
tion*  The  Caufes  of  a  Convulfion 

are 
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are  all  things  that  produce  too  much 
Repletion ,  or  Inanition  ;  fo  that 
if  a  greater  Quantity  of  Blood  or 
nervous  Fluid  enters  into  a  Mufcle 
than  into  its  oppofite,  and  that  in¬ 
voluntarily,  the  Force  imprefled 
thereby  will  be  greater  ;  and  fo 
there  will  be  a  greater  Inflation  and 
Contraction,  and  that  too  without 
the  Direction  of  the  Will*  which 
is  a  Convulfion  :  but  if  into  fuch  a 
Mufcle  a  lefler  Quantity  is  derived 
than  into  its  Antagonift,  there  will 
be  a  Contraction  of  its  oppoflte, 
and  on  that-  Side  a  Convulfion. 
But  fome  late  Writers  have  found 
Fault  with  this  Opinion,  only  be- 
caufe  they  did  not  underhand  it : 
and  they  have  fubftituted  in  its  room 
an  Irritation,  or  Vellication  ;  but 
that  alfo  may  be  referred  to  Re¬ 
pletion,  becaufe  by  all  thofe  means 
which  produce  Pain,  the  Quantity 
of  any  deriv^le  Fluid  will  be  drawn 
into  the  Part  affeCled,  greater  than 
What  is  natural,  and  thereby  caufe 
a  Repletion  of  the  vellicated  Part. 
Hence  it  will  be  eafy  to  underhand 
that  an  Epilepfy  differs  from  a  Con- 
vulflon  only  in  this,  that  in  an  E- 
pilepfy,  Senfation  fuddenly  ceafes, 
with  an  immediate  Prohration  of  the 
Body;  and  th  ^.Rationale  of  alt  thofe 
Symptoms  wherein  an  Epilepfy  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  Convulfion,  is  the  lame 
as  that  of  the  Symptoms  of  an  Apo¬ 
plexy,  or  rather  a  V ertigo  ;  both 
which  fee.  The  Cure  in  this  Cafe 
requires  a  diligent  Attention  to 
which  of  thefe  Extremes  theDihem- 
per  proceeds  from,  and  to  ufe  Eva¬ 
cuation  or  Reiloratives  as  is  there¬ 
by  indicated. 

^  Epileptick  Medicines ,  are  fuch  as 

are  ufed  againh  the  Epilepfy. 

Epinyftis ,  is  an  angry  Tumour 
affeCting  the  Skin  in  the  Arms, 
Hands  and  Thighs  3  the  Ancients 


rank  with  it  the  Ter  mint  bus,  which 
is  fomewhat  lefs*  It  is  of  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Lupin,  ©f  a  dusky  read* 
and  fometimes  of  a  iivid  and  pale 
Colour,  with  great  Inflammation 
and  Pain.  In  a  few  Days  it  breaks 
and  gleets,  and  feparates  away  in 
a  Slough. 

Epiphora,  from  infero9 

to  carry  into  ;  fignifies  an  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  any  ParV  but  is  more 
efpecially  ufed  to  fignify  a  Deflation 
of  Humours  upon  the  Eyes.  The 
Caufes  and  Cure  the  fame  as  in  a 
Catarrh  ; ,  which  fee. 

Epipbyfis,  from  \  v'cj,  accrefcop 
to  grow  to  i  is  when  one  Bone 
grows  to  another  by  Ample  Conti¬ 
guity,  without  any  proper  Articu¬ 
lation.  . 

Epiplocele,  from  Omen » 

turn ,  the  Caul,  and  xaAtfj,  Tumor  9 
a  Swelling  ;  is  a  Rupture  of  the 
Caul,  which  falls  down  into  the 
Cod. 

Epiplois  Dextra 9  is  a  Branch  of 
the  Celiack  Artery*  which  runs  thro9 
the  right  Side  of  the  inner  or  hin¬ 
der  Leaf  of  the  Caul. 

Epiplois  Pojiica ,  is  a  Branch  of 
the  Celiack  Artery,  fptfnging  out  of 
the  lower  End  of  the  Splenica ,  and 
running  to  the  hinder  Leaf  of  the 
Caul. 

Epiplois  Sinijira,  is  a  Branch  of 
the  Celiack  Artery,  that  is  bellow’d 
on  the  lower  and  left  Side  of  the 
Caul. 

Epiploon.  The  fame  with  Omen¬ 
tum. 

EpifpaJEck'i  from  at- 

traho ,  to  draw,  fignifies  itri&ly  any 
Drawer,  but  is  generally  ufed  to 
fignify  Bliftering-Plaifters. 

Epijlropheeus ,  from  \'Z?t$pl7rtdiCon- 
njcrto ,  to  turn  about ;  is  applied  to 
the  firll  Vetebra  of  the  Neck,  be- 
caufe  it  turns  about  upon  the  fecond 
L  2 
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as  upon  an  Axis :  and  which  there¬ 
fore  was  fo  called  by  the  Ancients. 
See  Cardoc 

Epithem ,  from  IniTiQHiAtyimpono, 
to  put  upon  ;  is  any  outward  Ap¬ 
plication*  but  generally  fignifies 
thofe  of  a  liquid  Foriti,  like  a  Fo- 
mentation* 

Epulotick ,  from  Cicatri- 

esnt  infero .  See  Cicatrix . 

Equable  Motion ,  is  fuch  as  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  fame  Degree  of  Ve¬ 
locity  :  and  if  there  be  an  Accele¬ 
ration  or  Retardation  of  two  or 
more  Bodies,  that  is  uniformly  and 
exa&ly  the  fame  in  both,  then  they 
are  faid  to  be  'equably  accelerated 
or  retarded* 

Equivocal  Generation ,  is  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Plants  without  Seed,  or 
of  InfeCts  or  Animals  without  Pa¬ 
rents,  in  the  natural  way  of  Coition 
between  Male  and  Female :  which 
is  now  believed  never  to  happen, 
but  that  all  Bodies  are  univocally 
produced. 

Eradicative ,  is  by  Fallopius  de 
Furgat .  Simp I.  ufed  for  fuch  things 
as  work  powerfully ;  the  Word  im¬ 
porting  to  root  out,  in  Oppofition 
#0  Minor  ativts,  which  operate  but 
gently. 

Ere 51  ores  Clitoridis,  are  two  Muf- 
cles  arifing  from  the  Protuberances 
of  the  Jfchium ,  and  are  inferted  into 
the  fpongious  Bodies  of  the  Clitoris , 
which  they  ercft  in  Coition. 

Erettores  Penis ,  are  two  Mufcles 
arifing  flefhy  from  the  Protuberan¬ 
ces  of  the  Ifcbium ,  below  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  cavernous  Bodies  of 
the  Yard,  into  whofe  thick  Mem¬ 
branes  they  are  inferted.  Their 
Ufe  is  to  pull  the  Yard  towards  the 
Os  Pubis ,  whereby  its  greateft  Vein 
is  comprefs’d,  and  the  refluent 
Blood  denied  itsPaflage  under  thofe 
Bones,,  which  makes  it  fwelL 


Erode y  and  Erofion  ;  the  fame  as 
Corrojion  ;  which  fee. 

Erraticky  is  ufed  by  Phyficians  ill 
various  Senfes,  but  chiefly  for  wan¬ 
dring  Pains,  and  fomedmes  for  Fe¬ 
vers  of  uncertain  Periods. 

Errhiney  from  bf,  in ,  and  pU, 
Na/usy  the  Nofe ;  are  Medicines  to 
fnuff  up  the  Nofe,  to  occafion 
freezing,  enliven  the  Spirits,  or 
purge  the  Head. 

Emulation,  Belching.  The  fame 
as  Radiation . 

Eruptiony  is  any  breaking  out* 
from  erumpOy  to  break  out. 

Eryjipelasy  iovriffzhett,  is  a  cuta¬ 
neous  Inflammation,  fomedmes  with 

a  fuperficial  Tumour,  called  alfo 
Ignis  Sacer ,  and  St.  Anthony's  Fire. 
The  Ancients  diftinguifh’d  this  into 
various  kinds,  which  are  not  of 
fuflicient  Moment  to  be  taken  No¬ 
tice  of  here. 

Erythroides ,  from  IpvSpol',  ru~ 
brunt,  red,  and  etdioe,  Forma,  Ap¬ 
pearance  ;  is  a  red  Membrane,  cal¬ 
led  alfo  Funic  a  Vaginalis,  embra¬ 
cing  loofely  the  whole  Body  of  the 
Tefticles,  and  adhering  to  one  End. 
of  the  Epididymis .  See  Generation : 
Parts  of,  belonging  to  Men. 

Efchar ,  is  a  hard  Cruft  or  Scab* 
made  by 

Efcharoticks .  See  Caujiichs. 

EJfay- Injlrumcnt ,  a  litde  hollow 
Inftrument  made  of  Box,  Ivory,  or 
the  like,  which  by  being  plunged 
into  Liquors,  will,  by  the  Marks  put 
upon  it,  difcover  their  fpecifick  Gra¬ 
vities,  according  to  which  it  finks 
more  or  lefs  therein. 

Effence,  is  ftri&Iy  that  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  Nature  of  any  thing, 
and  makes  it  be  what  it  is ;  but  in 
Medicine  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  the 
chief  Properties  or  Virtues  of  any 
Simple,  or  Compofition,  colledled 
together. 


EJ/ential 
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EJfentlal  Oils ,  are  fuch  as  were 
really  in  a  Plant,  and  drawn  from 
it  by  Diftillation,  in  diftinftion  from 
thole  made  by  Infolation. 

EJfential  Properties ,  are  fuch  as 
necelfarily  depend  upon  the  Nature 
and  Elfence  of  any  thing,  and  are 
infeperable  from  it,  in  Diftin&ion 
from  accidental. 

EJfential  Salts,  are  fuch  as  will 
cryltallize  in  the  Juice,  or  an  Infu- 
lion  of  Plants,  in  Diftindtion  from 
thofe  made  by  Incineration,  and 
appear  to  be  actually  contained  in 
the  Plant, 

Efurine  Salts ,  are  fuch  as  are  of 
a  corroding  Nature,  and  abound  in 
Places  near  the  Sea-fide,  and  where 
a  great  Quantity  of  Coal  is  burnt ; 
as  appears  from  the  fpeedy  rufting 
of  Iron  in  fuch  Places.  This  Term 
is  alfo  applied  to  many  things  of  a 
corrolive  Quality  ;  as  by  Paracelfus 
to  things  which  excite  Hunger  by 
vellicating  the  Stomach,  and  by 
Dr.  Charlton  to  that  Juice  which 
naturally  feparates  into  the  Stomach, 
and  is  fuppofed  a  chief  Inilrument 
in  Digeltion. 

Etherial  Oil.  The  Chy mills  thus 
call  a  high  rectified  Oil,  that  differs 
little  from  an  inflammable  Spirit, 
as  the  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  the 
like. 

Ethmoides,  from^  r/dfiiof,  Cri- 
brum ,  a  Sieve,  and  &T®-,  Forma , 
Shape,  the  Sieve-like  Bone.  It  is 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  Bafis' 
of  the  Os  Frontis.  It  is  perfora¬ 
ted  by  a  Number  of  fmall  Holes, 
thro1  which  the  Fibres  of  the  Ol- 
fadlory  Nerves  pafs ;  for  which  it 
has  this  Name,  It  is  joined  to  the 
Qs  Frontis  and  Sphenoides ,  by  the 
Suiura  Etbmoidalis.  In  its  middle 
it  has  a  fmall  Procefs  called  Crijia 
Qalli,  to  which  the  Fore-end  of  the 
falx  is  tied.  From  its  under  Side 
there  goes  a  thin  Bone,  which  di¬ 


vides  the  Cavity  of  the  No/lrils  in 
two  ;  the  lower  End  of  which  is 
grooved  with  the  Vomer .  On  each 
Side  of  this  Partition  it  has  feveral 
fmall  fpongious  Lamina,  called  Of 
fi  Spongiofa,  which  are  full  of  little 
Cells,  at  their  Jundlure  with  the 
Ethmoides.  The  two  external  La- 
mines,  or  the  OJfa  Spongiofa ,  make 
Part  of  the  Orbit  at  the  great  Can - 
thus ;  and  they  are  called  Plana,  be- 
caufe  they  are  fmooth  and  even. 

Evacuation ,  fignifies  any  Diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  Fluids,  whether 
it  be  by  Catharticks,  or  Blood-let¬ 
ting,  or  any  other  Means. 

Evaporation,  is  that  Operation  in 
Pharmacy,  by  which  Liquids  are 
fpent  or  drove  away  in  Steam,  fo 
as  to  leave  fome  Part  ftronger,  or 
of  a  higher  Confluence  than  be^ 
fore. 

Euchrajy ,  from  &y,  hene,  goo d9 
and  Temper  amentum,  a  Con- 

flitution  ;  is  an  agreeable  well-pro¬ 
portioned.  Mixture  of  Qualities,, 
whereby  a  Body  is  faid  to  be  in 
good  Order,  that  is  a  good  State 
of  Health.  ^ 

Euodia,  or  It in  Oppofitiort 
to  Dyfodes ,  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates 
in  his  Epidemicks,  to  exprefs  an 
healthful  or  agreeable  Difpofltion  $ 
as  alfo  a  ready  Method  for  obtain¬ 
ing  any  End  :  and  by  Scribonius 
Largus  it  is  applied  to  a  particular 
C ollyrium.  But  we  have  not  heard 
offJdiis  Term  latterly,  unlefs  prefix¬ 
ed  to  a  Book,  the  Contents  of  which 
are  as  whimfical  and  unintelligible 
as  the  Title. 

Euphoria ,  is  ufed  by  fome  to  ex¬ 
prefs  that  Eafe  with  which  fome 
bear  the  Courfe  of  a  Diftemper,  or 
the  Operation  of  a  Medicine  $  as 
alfo  the  Aptitude  of  fome  Things 
to  particular  Operations. 

E  urythmus  ifa,,  is  an  health¬ 

ful  or  regular  Tenour  of  thePulle. 
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Rufareos,  zvO’ctpx,®',  is  ufed  by 
Galen ,  and  others  fince,  for  fuch  a 
Proportion  of  Flefh  as  is  not  too 
lean  or  too  corpulent,  but  gives 
due  Symmetry  and  Strength  to  all 
the  Parts.  As, 

Eufplanchnos ,  is  applied  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  to  thofe  who  are  fuppofed 
to  have  found  Vifcera.  Thus  the 
Adverb  tb  is  put  to  feveral  things 
to  exprefs  the  Goodnefs  of  their 
Condition  :  as  Eutaxia,  for  an 
healthful  State  ;  Euthanafia  for  an 
eafy  or  happy  Death,  & c. 

Exacerbation ,  the  fame  as  Pa - 
roxy  fm  ;  which  Tee. 

Exaltation ,  is  the  railing  a  Me¬ 
dicine  to  a  higher  degree  of  Vertue; 
or  an  Increale  of  the  moil  remark¬ 
able  Property  of  any  Body. 

Ex  anguis,  without 

Blood.  So  Galen  and  the  Ancients 
called  the  Nerves, Cartilages,  Bones, 
and  other  Parts  which  appeared 
white. 

Exanimation,  is  ufed  by  Scribo - 
nius  Largus  for  real  Death  ;  but  is 
generally  applied  to  Swoonings,  or 
fuch  fmking  of  the  Spirits,  as  is  at¬ 
tended  with  Lofs  of  Senfe  for  feme 
time. 

Exanthema ,  from  effer- 

«vefco ,  to  flower  out  ;  is  fuch  an  E- 
ruption  of  the  Skin  as  the  Mealies, 
and  is  generally  attended  with  a  Fe¬ 
ver,  and  terminates  in  a  Rafh. 

Exarticulation ,  the  fapie  as  Lux-  . 
at  ion  ;  a  Bone  disjointed. 

Exeandefcentia ,  is  ufed  by  fome 
phyfical  Writers  to  exprefs  an  Apt- 
nefs  to  fuch  Paflions  of  the  Mind, 
as  bring  on  real  Dillempers. 

Excoriation ,  is  a  tearing  off  the 
Skin. 

Excortication ,  is  pulling  the  Bark 
off  any  thing. 

Excrefcence ,  is  a  preter-natural 
Growth  of  any  thing  beyond  its 
proper  Dimenfions^  as1  Wens, Warts, 
and  the  lik$- 


Excretipn ,  is  that  Separation  of 
an  animal  Subftance,  as  ejedts  fome- 
what  quite  out  of  the  Body,  as  of 
no  further  Ufe  ;  which  is  called 

Excrement. 

Exhalation ,  the  fame  as  Evapo¬ 
ration  ;  which  fee. 

Exaninition ,  the  fame  as  Evacua¬ 
tion. 

Exoneriojis,  is  by  Linden  explain¬ 
ed  for  a  Species  of  a  Gonorrhaa, 
commonly  called  Pollutio  NoSlurr^a, 
when  the  Semen  involuntarily  flows 
in  Sleep. 

Exopthalmia ,  is  an  uncommon 
Prominence  of  the  Eye  out  of  its 
Socket,  of  which  Bonetus  gives  a 
very  remarkable  Cafe,  Med.  Slept. 
Lib.  I.  Cap.  64. 

Ex  ore  i/m,  hath  been  introduced 
into  the  Pradtice  of  Phyfick  by  En- 
thufiafts,  who  pretended  by  fome 
religious  Ceremonies,  to  expel  an 
evil  Spirit  out  of  a  Body,  which 
was  fuppofed  the  Caufe  of  Dif 
eafes. 

Exojlojis,  from  ex,  and  O7iov,  Os, 
a  Bone ;  is  any  Protuberance  of  a 
Bone  that  is  not  natural,  as  often 
happens  in  Venereal  Cafes. 

Exotick ,  is  applied  to  thofe  things 
which  are  the  natural  Produce  of 
other  Countries,  and  not  of  our 
own. 

Expanjion,  fpreading  out,  in  a 
phyfical  Senfe  is  the  flretching  out, 
opening,  or  fpreading  of  any  Body, 
but  generally  fignifies  fuch  an  Al¬ 
teration  as  is  made  by  Rarefadlion  5 
which  fee. 

Expett oration,  is  promoting  thofe 
Difcharges  which  are  made  by 
coughing ;  as  bringing  up  Phlegm, 
or  any  thing  that  obftrudts  the  Vef- 
fels  of  the  Lungs,  and  flrengthens 
the  Breath. 

Expiration,  from  expiro ,  to. 
breathe  out ;  is  that  Part  of  Refpi- 
ration.  as  thruils  the  Air  out  of  the 

Lungs, 
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Lungs,  and  contracts  the  Cavity  of 
the  Breaft.  See  Refpiration . 

Explofion,  is  properly  the  going 
off  of  Gun-powder,  and  the  Report 

I  made  thereby  ;  but  is  ufed  frequent¬ 
ly  to  exprefs  fuch  fudden  Actions 
of  Bodies  as  have  fomeRefemblance 
thereunto:  as  thofe  which  ferment 
with  Violence  immediately  upon 
their  Mixture,  and  occafion  a  crack¬ 
ing  Sound,  Some  Writers  have 
likewife  applied  it  to  theExcurfions 
of  animal  Spirits,  and  inftantane* 
ous  Motions  of  the  Fibres,  on  the 
Minds  Direction  ;  but  the  Term 
then  becomes  too  figurative  ^  to 
exprefs  any  determinate  Significa¬ 
tion,  fo  as  really  to  inform  theUn- 
derftanding. 

Exprejfed  Oils,  are  fuch  as  are 
procured  from  any  Bodies  only  by 
prefling,  as  the  Oils  of  Olives,  Al- 
•  jnonds,  and  the  like.  And  the  do  - 
ing  this  is  called 
Expreffion. 

Expulfion ,  the  fame  as  Excre¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Power  of  expelling 
any  thing,  is  by  fotne  Writers  called 
Facultas  expultrix. 

Exfpuition ,  fignifies  a  Difcharge 
of  falinja  by  (pitting.  See  Salivation, 
and  Majlicatories. 

Exfudation ,  fweating  out  ?  as 
Gums  or  Balfams  out  of  Trees. 

Extention ,  ftretching  out  j  the 
fame  as  Expanfion. 

Extenfores  :  Many  Mufcles  are  fo 
called,  which  ferve  to  extend  any 
Part  ;  as, 

Extenfor  Carpi,  which  is  alfo  cal¬ 
led  Bicornis ,  is  two  diftindt  Mufcles. 
The  firll  arifes  from  above  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Protuberance  of  the  Humerus, 
and  the  fecond  from  the  lowermoft 
Part  of  the  external  Protuberance. 
They  both  lie  along  the  external 
Part  of  the  Radius  ;  and  paffing  un¬ 
der  the  annular  Ligament,  one  is 
infer  ted  into  the  Bone  of  the  Meta- 

T  • 
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carpus  that  fuftains  the  Fore  finger^ 
and  the  other  to  that  which  fuftains' 
the  Middle-Finger.  Thefe  two 
extend  the  Wrift. 

Extenfor  Digitorum  Community 
arifes  from  the  external  Protube¬ 
rance  of  the  Humerus ;  and  at  the 
Wrift  it  divides  into  three  flat  Ten¬ 
dons,  which  pafs  under  the  annular 
Ligament,  to  be  inferted  into  all 
the  Bones  of  the  Fore,  Middle,  and. 
Ring-Finger. 

Extenfor  Primi  Internodii  Pollicis9 
arifes  from  the  upper  and  external  * 
Part  of  the  Ulna ,  and  paffes  ob¬ 
liquely  over  the  Tendon  of  tfieifo- 
dius  externus ,  and  is  inferted  near 
the  fecond  Joint  of  the  Thumb. 

Extenfor  Secundi  internodii  PollF 
cis ,  arifes  from  the  upper  and  inters 
nal  Part  of  the  Radius ,  and  is  infer¬ 
ted  into  the  upper  Part  of  the  fe» 
cond  Bone  of  the  Thumb. 

Extenfor  Pertii  Internodii  Pollicis9  ’ 
arifes  from  the  Ulna ,  a  little  below 
the  firrt  Extenfor ,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  third  Bone  of  the  Thumb.' 

Extenfor  Indicis ,  comes  from  the 
middle  and  external  Part  of  the 
Ulna ,  and  paffing  under  the  annu¬ 
lar  Ligament,  is  inferted  into  the 
third  Bone  of  the  Fore  finger,  where  - 
it  joins  the  extenfor  Communis . 

Extenfor  Minimi  Digiti ,  arifes 
from  the  external  Protuberance  o£ 
the  Humerus,  and  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Ulna,  and  paffing  under 
the  annular  Ligament,  is  inferted 
into  the  third  Bone  of  the  LittleT 
Finger. 

Extenfor  PolUcis,  arifes  from  near 
the  upper  half  of  the  Perone  for¬ 
wards,  and  paffing  under  the  annu¬ 
lar  Ligament,  is  inferted  into  the 
laft  Bone  of  the  great  Toe. 

Extenuation,  iignifies  a  Lofs  of 
plumpnefs,  or  a  general  Decay  in  the 
mufcular  ftefti  of  the  whole  Body  .  x 
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Ex 'terms  Auris,  and  Malleolus, 
Sec  Ear. 

Extinction,  is  the  putting  out  any 
thing  that  was  burning. 

Extirpation ,  is  the  cutting  off 
any  Part,  or  the  eating  it  away  ;  as 
Warts,  and  fuch  like  Subdances, 
by  corrofive  Medicines. 

Extraction,  in  the  larged  Senfe, 
fignifies  any  Solution  made  by 
Menjlruums ,  unlefs  there  be  allow’d 
this  difference  between  them ;  that 
in  Solution  the  Menjlruums  abforb 
the  whole  Subdance  of  the  Body, 
but  in  this  they  carry  off  only  cer¬ 
tain  Particles  of  it.  And  in  this 
Senfe  Camphire  is  diffolved  in  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine,  but  Jallap  is  more 
properly  faid  to  be  extracted  ;  for 
the  Refin  only  is  taken  out  by  the 
Menftruum ,  the  other  Particles  be¬ 
ing  left  untouched.  But  Extraction 
mod  commonly  fignifies  fuch  an 
Jnfpiffation,  of  thickning  of  a  So¬ 
lution,  as,  when  there  is  drawn  off 
a  certain  Quantity  of  the  Men¬ 
jlruum ,  reduces  the  remaining  Mix¬ 
ture  to  the  Confidence  of  Honey  ; 
as  in  the  Extracts  of  Saffron,  Gen¬ 
tian,  and  the  like.  Extracts  are 
chiefly  made  out  of  Vegetables,  and 
Require  different  Menjlruums  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  Nature  of  the 
Plants,  efpecially  in  Gums  ;  for 
fuch  as  are  mucilaginous,  as  Gum 
Arabick,  and  Tragacanth,  &e.  are 
hot  eafiiy  to  be  diffolved  but  in 
aqueous  Liquors  ;  whereas  on  the 
other  hand,  refinous  Gums,  as  Gal- 
banum,  Scammony,  &c.  mud  have 
burning  Spirits  to  diffolve  them. 
There  are  others  again  of  a  middle 
Nature,  which  may  be  diffolved  in 
either  Sort  of  Menjlruums ,  tho’  not 
fo  eafiiy  in  one  as  in-  the  other. 
Tkus  Aloes  and  Rhubarb,  which 
are  fomething  refinous,  are  better 
made  into  Extracts  with  Spirit  of 
Wine  than  Water.  But  Plants,, 
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which  abound  lefs  with  Refin,  fuch 
as  Hellebore,  & c.  are  more  com- 
modioufly  extracted  with  Water. 
To  perform  therefore  Extraction  a- 
right,  a  proper  Menjlruum  is  ne- 
ceffary,  and  one  which  is  as  near 
a*  kin  as  poflible  to  the  Body  to  be 
extracted.  Thus  Extraction  is  ufu- 
ally  performed;  but  its  Ufe  does  not 
feem  to  be  of  fo  great  Service  in 
Phyfick,  as  is  generally  imagined  : 
For  almod  all  the  more  fubtile 
Parts  fly  away,  either  when  th  eMen~ 
Jlruum  is  drawn  off  by  Diflillation* 
or  when  it  evaporates  in  the  open 
Air.  So  that  if  thofe  Particles  are 
any  ways  ufeful  in  Medicine,  ’tis  ta 
no  purpofe  to  feek  for  them  in  Ex¬ 
tracts;  but  if  we  would  have  only 
a  Collection  of  the  more  grofs  and 
unaCtive  Parts,  there  is  no  other 
kind  of  Operation  Which  will  fo 
happily  fupply  us  with  them.  It  is 
alfo  of  Service  to  clear  fome  Gums 
and  Reflns  from  Drofs  :  for  as  the 
taking  up  the  genuine  Subflan ce  by 
a  proper  Menjlruum ,  leaves  all  that 
is  not  fo  behind  ;  fo  by  evaporating 
the  Menjlruum  again,  the  Refill, 
or  whatloever  of  that  Nature  it  is, 
will  be  recovered  in  its  utmod  Pu« 
rity. 

Extraneous ,  any  thing  foreign. 
It  is  alio  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fame 
as  external,  and  frequently  fignifies 
the  fame  as  Excrefence,  fomething 
that  is  not  natural  to  the  Subdance 
it  grows  out  of,  or  properly  belongs 
to  a  Part  to  which  it  adheres. 

Extravajated,  is  any  thing  that 
is  got  out  of  its  proper  Veffels 
from  extra ,  out  of,  and  Vas ,  a 
Veffel. 

Exulceration,  the  fame  as  Ulcer ; 
but  generally  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe 
beginning  Erofions,  which  wear 
away  the  Subdance,  and  form  an 
Ulcer, 


Exungulate^ 
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'Exungulate ,  is  cutting  off*  the 
white  Part  from  the  Leaves  of  Ro- 
fes,  or  the  like. 

Exujlion ,  is  a  burning  with  Fire, 
as  it  is  ufed  in  fome  Operations  by 
Surgeons. 

Eye.  The  Orbit  in  which  the 

SEye  is  placed,  is  compofed  from 
fome  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull  and 
uoper  Jaw  together.  The  upper 
Part  of  it  is  made  of  the  OsFrontis: 

I  the  Os  Unguis,  and  Or  Planum  make 
the  inner  and  lower  Part  of  the  great 
Angle  ;  and  the  Os  Sphenoides,  the 
inner  and  lower  of  the  little  Angle. 
The  Os  Maxillare  makes  the  inner 
and  lower  Part  of  the  Circumference, 
and  the  Os  Mali  the  outer  and 
lower  Part.  The  Organs  of  Sight 
are  divided  into  two  Parts ;  the  in¬ 
ternal  Part,  which  is  the  Globe  or 
Body  of  the  Eye;  and  the  external 
Part,  which  is  thofe  Parts  about  the 
Globe  fubfervient  to  it.  The  firft 
of  the  laft  are  the  Eye-brows,  which 
are  nothing  but  fomeHairs bunching 
out  about  the  Eye, by  fome  Fat  which 
is  under  the  Skin  in  this  Place.  They 
break  the  Rays  of  Light,  that  they 
may  not  be  dire&ly  darted  into  the 
Eyes,  which  would  greatly  offend 
the  Sight,  as  they  do  when  we  look 
dire&ly  againft  the  Sun.  The  next 
are  the  Eye  Lids,  two  to  each  Eye: 
The  upper  Lid  moves  very  quickly, 
the  under  very  undifcernably.  The 
upper  Eye  Lid  is  lifted  up  by  the 
A iu/culus  rettus,  which  rifes  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye, 
where  theOptick  Nerve  pierces  the 
Cranium ,  and  palling  above  the 
Superbus,  is  inferted  by  a  large  Ten¬ 
don  to  the  Border  of  the  Eye  Lid. 
Both  Lids  are  brought  together  to 
fhut  upon  the  Eye  by  another  Mufcle, 
called  Orbicularis .  It  rifes  from  the 
great  Angle  of  the  Eye,  and  its 
Fibres  are  fpread  two  Fingers 
Breadth,  covering  the  under  Lid; 


it  reaches  to  the  little  Cantbm B 
from  which  continuing  its  circular 
Fibres  which  cover  the  upper  Lid, 
it  is  inferted  into  the  fame  Place 
from  which  it  arofe.  Some  divide 
this  Mufcle  into  two,  the  fuperior 
and  inferior,  which  they  make  to 
rife  from  the  great  Cant  bus,  and  to 
be  inferted  into  the  little  Canthus. 
The  Eye  Lids  are  covered  within 
by  a  fmooth  Membrane  called  Con - 
jun&i'vq ,  becaufe  it  is  continued 
upon  the  fore  part  of  the  Globe, 
conftituting  that  which  we  call  the 
White  of  the  Eye  ;  it  joins  the 
Globe  to  the  Edges  of  the  Qrbh. 
The  Edges  of  the  Eye  Lids  have 
two  fmall  and  foft  Cartilages,  like 
the  Segments  of  a  Circle,  called 
Cilia  ;  they  keep  the  Eye  Lids  ex¬ 
tended,  that  every  Part  may  be 
equally  raifed.  Upon  them  there 
is  a  Rank  of  fmall  Glands,  whole 
excretory  Channels  open  upon  the 
Edges  of  the  Lids.  They  yield  a 
Wax,  which  fafteneth  the  Eye  Lids, 
together  whilft  we  deep.  They  are 
covered  with  the  Skin  externally, 
and  with  the  C onjunBiva  internally* 
Upon  the  Edges  of  the  Lids  there 
are  alfo  fome  Hairs  in  Form  of  a 
Pallifado,  to  preferve  the  Eyes,  as 
the  Eye  Brows  do,  and  to  hinder 
any  Filth  or  Flies  from  falling  into 
the  Eyes. 

On  the  backfide  of  the  Conjuntti- 
<va,  upon  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Globe,  is  the  Glandula  Lachrymalis, 
pretty  large,  divided  into  feveral 
Lobes,  each  of  which  fends  out  an 
excretory  Channel,  which  opens  in 
the  fore-fide  of  this  Membrane, 
where  it  covers  the  upper  Lid. 
This  Gland  feparates  the  Matter  of 
the  Tears,  which  by  the  continual 
Motion  of  this  Lid,  moiften  the 
Cornea,  which  otherwife  would  dry 
and  wrinkle  by  the  continual  A£tion 
of  the  external  Air.  The  Edges  of 
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the  Eye  Lids  being  of  an  equal 
Convexity  with  the  Ball  of  the  Eye, 
which  they  touch,  as  the  Tears  fall 
from  off  the  Cornea ,  they  are  ftopt 
by  the  Edge  of  the  under  Lid,  along 
which  they  run,  till  they  fall  into 
two  fmall  Holes  in  the  great  C anthus 
©f  the  Eye,  one  in  each  Eye  Lid. 
Thefe  Holes  are  called  Pun  Si  a  La- 
chrymalia .  They  lead  to  a  fmall 
membranous  Bag,  which  is  fituated 
in  this  Corner  upon  the  Os  La- 
cbrymale  ;  from  the  Bottom  of 
which  there  goes  a  fmall  Pipe,  which 
pierces  this  Bone  into  the  Nofe,  and 
©pens  under  the  upper  Lamina  of 
the  Os  S pony  i of  urn.  It  moiftens  the 
inner  Membrane  of  the  Noftrils,  by 
the  Humour  of  thelachrymalGland, 
which  runs  from  off  the  Globe  into 
them-  Sometimes  the  Acrimony 
©f  this  Humour  caufeth  Sneezing, 
which  we  hinder,  by  preffing  the 
Angle  of  the  Eye,  and  fo  flop  its 
running.  Between  thefe  two  PunSla 
there  is  a  Caruncle  which  ferves  to 
keep  them  open  when  the  Eyes 
are  fhut  *  which  was  thought  to  be 
She  Glandula  Lachrymals s . 

The  Globe  of  the  Eye  is  moved 
by  four  flraight  Mufcles,  and  two 
©blique ;  and  betwixt  them  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  Fat,  which  facili¬ 
tates  the  Motion  of  theGlobe.  The 
firft  of  the  four  ftraight  Mufcles  is 
called  At  t  aliens  or  Superbus  ;  it  lies 
(upon  the  upper  Part  of  the  Globe, 
and  pulls  up  the  Eye  when  we  look 
&p.  The  fecond  is  called  Depri- 
menSj  or  Humilis,  becaufe  it  pulleth 
down  the  Eye.  The  third  is  called 
AdduSior ;  it  draweth  the  Eye  to- 
«yards  the  Nofe.  The  fourth  Ab- 
duSl'or ;  it  draweth  the  Eye  towards 
the  little  Canthus.  They  rife  all 
four  from  the  Circumference  of  the 
Hole  in  the  Orbit,  thro’  which  the 
Optick  Nerves  pafs ;  and  they  ter¬ 
minate  about  the  Cornea  by  four 


thin  and  broad  Tendons.  When 
they  all  aft  together,  they  draw  the 
Eye  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Or-  ’ 
bit.  When  the  Superbus  and  the 
AdduSlor  and  AbduSior  aft  together, 
or  the  Humilis  and  the  other  two 
aft  together,  they  perform  the  ob¬ 
lique  Motions,  which  have  been 
attributed  to  the  oblique  Mufcles. 
The  firft  of  the  oblique  Mufcles, 
which  is  the  fifth  of  the  Eye,  is  the 
Obliquus  minor  ;  it  rifes  from  the 
lower  fide  of  the  Orbit  near  its  exter¬ 
nal  Circumference,  where  rhe  firft 
and  fecond  Bones  of  the  upper  Jaw 
join  together;  and  afcending  oblique 
by  the  outer  Corner  of  the  Eye,  ”tis 
inferted  into  the  upper  and  external 
fide  of  the  Globe  behind  the  Tendon 
of  the  AbduSior „  The  fecond  of 
tlje  oblique  Mufcles,  and  the  fifth 
of  the  Eye,  is  the  Obliquus  major  : 
it  rifes  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Or¬ 
bit,  and  marches  obliquely  to-, 
wards  the  great  Canthus,  in  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  which,  near  the  Brink, 
there  is  a  cartilaginous  Ring,  thro’1 
which  it  paffes  its  round  Tendon  ; 
from  whence  reverting  backwards, 
it  is  inferted  into  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Glebe,  behind  the  Tendon  of 
the  Attollens .  The  Ufe  of  the  firft 
of  thefe  Mufcles  is  to  draw  the  Globe 
of  the  Eye  forwards,  and  to  turn  its 
Pupil  upwards,  and  of  the  fecond, 
to  draw  it  forwards,  and  to  turn  its. 
Pupil  downwards,  for  the  better  re¬ 
ceiving  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  which 
could  not  be  perform’d  by  any  of 
the  other  four  Mufcles :  And  both 
of  them  are  an  Axis  for  fufpending 
the  Globe,  by  which,  in  its  almoit 
continual  Motion,  ’tis  moved  the 
more  eafily. 

Now  the  Globe  of  the  Eye  is  of  a 
fpherical  Figure;  in  it  are  contained 
the  principal  Inftruments  of  Vifion 
it  is  compofed  of  Coats  and  Hu¬ 
mours,  T he  firft  is  the  ConjunSlwa ; 

it 
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it  makes  the  White  of  the  Eye,  as 
has  been  already  defcribed.  It  is 
full  of  fmall  Veins  and  Arteries, 
which  appear  big  in  an  Ophthalmia 
or  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes.  The 
fecond  is  called  Sclerotica ;  ’tis  thick, 
hard,  and  fmooth,  opake  behind, 
but  tranfparent  before,  where  it 
makes  the  third  Coat  called  Cornea, 
becaufe  it  is  tranfparent  like  the 
Horn  of  a  Lanthorn,  in  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Eye,  which  is  furrounded 
by  the  White  of  the  Eye  ;  it  has 
a  greater  Convexity  than  the  reft 
of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye,  and  is 
eompofed  of  feveral  parallel  La - 
ptina,  which  are  nourifhed  by  many 
Blood  -  Veflels,  fo  fine  as  not  to 
hinder  even  the  fmalleft  Rays  of 
Light  from  entring  the  Eye  :  and  it 
has  a  moft  exquifite  Senfe,  that  up¬ 
on  the  leaft  Pain,  the  Tears  might 
be  fqueezed  out  of  the  lachrymal 
Gland,  to  wafh  off  any  Filth  which 
by  flicking  to  the  Cornea ,  might 
render  it  opake.  The  fourth  is  the 
Chor aides,  it  lies  under  the  Scleroti¬ 
ca ,  and  is  much  thinner  than  it.  It 
hath  a  great  Number  of  Blood- 
veffels  which  come  from  the  fecond, 
and  which  are  fpread  irpon  it ;  as 
alfo  feveral  Glands,  which  feparate 
from  the  Blood- veflels  a  black  Li¬ 
quor,  and  tinflures  all  this  Mem¬ 
brane  internally,  which  is  other- 
wife  of  a  whitifti  Colour.  This  Coat 
is  open,  or  has  a  Hole  before,  for 
{:he  Paffage  of  the  Rays  of  Light, 
called  Pupilla .  The  Part  of  this 
Coat,  which  makes  the  Circumfe¬ 
rence  of  this  Hole,  and  which  lies 
Vipon  the  Side  of  the  Cryftalline  Hu- 
piour,  is  the  fifth  Coat  called  the  U- 
« vea ,  made  of  circular  and  ftraight 
Fibres  ;  it  contrails  and  dilates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  Impreftions 
of  Light,  and  of  Objefls.  The  Iris 
is  the  Outfide  of  the  Uvea,  where 
the  different  Colours  appear.  On 
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the  Infide  of  the  Uvea,  from  ks 
Circumference,  which  joins  the  Cbo- 
r aides,  raifes  the  Ligamentum  Ciliare . 
It  is  made  of  Ihorf  Fibres  which 
run  upon  the  Fore-part  of  the  glafly 
Humour  to  the  Edges  of  the  Cryf¬ 
talline,  like  Lines  drawn  from  the 
Circumference  to  the  Center.  By  the 
Contraction  of  thefe  Fibres,  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  Eye  is  made  more  promi¬ 
nent,  and  the  Retina  prefled  further 
bach;  from  the  chriftalline  Humour, 
as  the  Axis  of  Vifion  is  lengthened 
when  Objects  are  placed  too  near 
the  Eye.  The  fixth  is  the  Retina, 
fo  called  becaufe  it  refembles  a  Net 
which  covereth  the  Bottom  of  the 
Cavity  of  the  Eye.  It  is  a  fine  Expan- 
fion  of  the  medullary  Fibres  of  the 
Optick  Nerves  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  glafly  Humour,  as  far  as  the  Li¬ 
gamentum  Ciliare.  It  is  on  this  Coat 
the  Impreftions  of  Objects  are  made. 

The  Humours  of  the  Eye  are 
three  :  The  firft  is  called  the  Aque¬ 
ous  ;  it  lies  in  the  Fore-part  of  the 
Globe,  immediately  under  the  Cor¬ 
nea  ;  this  Humour  is  thin  and  liquid* 
of  a  fpirituous  Nature,  for  it  will 
not  freeze  in  the  greateft  Froft  : 
This  evinces  theNeceftity  of  a  con¬ 
tinual  Supply  of  this  Humour  ; , 
which  is  manifeft  it  hath,  becaufe  if 
the  Cornea  be  pricked,  and  this  Hu¬ 
mour  fqueezed  out,  it  will  be  re- 
ftored  again  in  ten  or  twelve 
Hours.  The  fecond  Humour  is  the 
Cryjialline  j  it  lies  immediately 
next  to  the  Aqueous,  behind  the  IT- 
vea,  oppofite  to  the  Pupilla,  nearer 
to  the  Fore-part  than  the  Back-part 
of  the  Globe  ;  it  is  the  leaft  of  the 
Humours,  but  much  more  folid  than 
any  of  them  :  Its  Figure,  which  is 
convex  on  both  Sides,  refembles 
two  unequal  Segments  of  Spheres, 
of  which  the  moft  convex  is  on 
its  Back-fide,  which  makes  a  fmall 
Cavity  in  the  ClaJJy  Humour  in 
<  ■  which  , 
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which  it  lies  ;  it  is  covered  with  a 
(mail  Coat  called  Aranea .  The 
third  is  the  GlaJJy  Humour  ;  it  hath 
a  great  Refemblance  to  the  White  of 
an  Egg ;  it  filleth  all  the  hind  Part 
of  the  Cavity  of  the  Globe  :  It  is 
In  greater  Abundance  than  the  other 
two  j  it  is  thicker  than  the  Aqueous, 
but  thinner  than  the  cryftalline  Hu¬ 
mour.  It  is  contained  in  a  very 
fine  Coat  of  the  fame  Name  ;  and 
It  gives  the  fpherical  Figure  to  the 
Eye.  Upon  its  back-  part  the  Reti¬ 
na  is  fpread,  which  it  holdeth  from 
the  cryftalline  Humour  at  a  Dillance 
requifite  to  receive  the  Impreilion 
of  Ob{e£ls  diftin&ly. 

The  Optick  Nerves  pierce  the 
Globe  of  the  Eye  a  little  on  the 
Infide  of  the  Optick  Axes.  Their 
external  Coat,  which  is  a  Production 
of  the  Dura  Mater ,  is  continued  to 
the  Sclerotis,  as  their  Internal  from 
the  Pia  Mater  is  to  the  Cboroides  ; 
and  their  medullary  Fibres  pa  fling 
thro"  all,  are  expanded  into  the 
Retina ,  upon  which  the  Images  of 
Obje&s  are  painted.  The  Center 
of  this  Expanfion  is  infenfible,  and 
all  Rays  which  fall  upon  it  are  loll ; 
and  confequently  that  Point  of  the 
Objett  from  which  thefe  Rays  come, 
is  invifible  to  the  Eye  ;  the  Reafon 
of  which  proceeds  probably  from 
the  Blood- Veflels,  which  enter  with 
the  Optick  Nerve,  and  cover  this 
Part  of  the"  Retina.  But  whatfoevei; 
its  Caufe  is,  there  is  a  manifeft  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  Optick  Nerves  being 
inferted  on  the  Infide  of  the  Optick 
Axes :  for  if  they  had  pierced  theEye 
in  the  Axes,  then  the  middle  Point 
of  every  Objefl  had  been  invifible  ; 
and  where  all  things  conduce  to 
make  us  fee  beft,  there  we  had  not 
feen  at  all.  We  mull  likewife  have 
loft  fome  Part  of  an  Object,  if  the 
Optick  Nerves  had  been  placed  on 
the  out-fide  of  theOptick  Axesf  be- 

eaufe  an  Object  may  be  fo  placed, 
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as  that  all  the  Rays  which  come 
from  one  Point,  may  fall  upon  the 
Outfide  of  both  Eyes :  but  it  is  im~ 
poflible  they  fhould  fall  upon  the 
Infide  of  both  Eyes ;  and  therefore 
that  Point  which  is  loft  in  one  Eye, 
is  vifible  by  the  other. 

The  Veflels  of  the  Eyes  are  Bran¬ 
ches  of  the  external  Carotides  and 
“Jugulars,  which  are  diftributed  up¬ 
on  the  external  Pans  of  the  Eyes, 
and  a  Vein  whkk  opens  into  the 
fuperior  Sinus  of  the  Dura  Mater ,  in 
the  Bafis  of  the  Skull,  and  an  Arte¬ 
ry  from  the  internal  Carotide.  They 
accompany  the  Optick  Nerves,  and 
are  diftributed  on  the  Mufcles  and 
Globe  of  the  Eye.  There  are  alfo 
fome  Lymphaticks  which  accom¬ 
pany  the  Blood- Veflels.  TheOp^ 
tickNerves  are  pretty  big  and  round. 
The  third  Pair  of  the  Brain,  called 
Motorii  \  the  fourth  Pair,  called 
Pathetici  j  the  firft  Branch  of  the 
fifth  Pair,  called  Opthalmicus  ;  and 
the  fixth  Pair,  are  all  bellowed  on 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Eye. 

All  the  Rays  which  come  from 
one  Point  of  an  Objedt,  are  by  the 
Cornea  and  Humours  of  the  Eye 
united  in  a  Point  of  the  Retina , 
which  is  in  a  ftraight  Line,  drawn 
from  the  fame  Point  of  the  Objett, 
thro’  the  Center  of  the  Eye ;  and 
confequently  all  the  Rays  which 
come  from  all  the  Points  of  an 
Object,  are  united  on  the  Retina , 
in  the  fame  Order  and  Proportion 
as  the  Points  of  the  Objedl  are  from 
whence  thofe  Rays  come.  There¬ 
fore  the  Interposition  which  thefe 
Rays  make  upon  the  Retina ,  mult 
be  the  Image  of  the  Object.  And 
thus  Vifion  in  general  is  perform’d ; 
but  to  know  what  the  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Globe  contribute  hereunto, 
it  is  needful  to  obferve,  that  the 
Cornea  is  more  convex  than  any 
other  Part  of  it ;  by  which  means 
all  the  Rays  are  gathered  to  pafs. 

tLo*' 
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thro*  the  Pupillay  and  none  of  them 
ate  loft  upon  the  Uvea.  They/- 
queius  Humour  being  thinneft,  and 
moft  liquid,  eafily  changes  its  Fi¬ 
gure,  when  either  the  Ligatnentum 
Ciliare  contrails,  or  both  the  ob¬ 
lique  Mufcles  fqueeze  the  Middle  of 
the  Bulb  of  the  Eye,  to  render  it 
oblong,  when  Objeils  are  too  near 
us.  The  ftraight  Fibres  of  the  Uvea 
dilate  the  Pupilla ,  when  there  are 
but  few  Rays  of  Light ;  and  the  cir¬ 
cular  Fibres  contrail  it,  when  there 
are  too  many.  When  the  Pupilla  is 
contrailed,  we  fee  moft  diftinilly  ; 
when  it  is  dilated,  we  fee  moft 
clearly.  The  Glajfy  Humour  keeps 
the  Chryfalline  at  fuch  a  Diftance 
from  the  Retina ,  as  is  neceffary  for 
uniting  the  Rays  which  come  from 
one  Point  of  the  Objeil,  exailly  in 
one  Point  of  the  Retina .  The  Im- 
preflion  of  the  Objeil  is  made  upon 
the  Retina.  The  Choroides  is  tinc¬ 
tured  black,  that  the  Rays  of  Light 
which  pafs  thro’  the  Retina ,  may  not 
be  refleiled  back  again,  to  confufe 
the  Image  of  the  Objeil.  Being  di- 
ftinit,  Vifion  con  fills  in  the  Union 
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of  all  the  Rays  which  come  from 
one  Point  of  an  Objeil,  exailly  in 
one  Point  of  the  Retina  :  and  that 
the  Rays  which  come  from  Objeils 
at  different  Diftances  are  united  a£ 
different  Diftances,  behind  the  cryf- 
Jialline  Humour:  They  cannot  both 
be  exailly  united  upon  the  Retina 9 
therefore  the  Eye  cannot  fee  equally* 
diftinilly,  at  the  fame  time,  Objeils 
at  different  Diftances.  It  is  for  this 
Reafon  that  the  Globe  of  the  Eye 
moves  fo  quickly,  and  almoft  con¬ 
tinually,  and  that  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Eyes  have  fuch  a  great  Quantity  of 
Nerves  to  perform  their  Motions. 
When  the  Globe  of  the  Eye  is  flat* 
as  happens  fometimes  in  old  Age*, 
that  the  Rays  pafs  the  Retina  before 
they  unite,  in  fuch  a  Cafe  there  is 
no  diftinil  Vifion  ;  and  fuch  as  have 
this  Defect,  are  call’d  Presbytee: 
And  if  on1  the  contrary  the  Globe  of 
the  Eye  be  fo  convex  as  to  unite  the 
Rays  before  they  come  to  the  Reti¬ 
na,  neither  is  there  then  any  di¬ 
ftinil  Vifion  ;  and  fuch  as  have  this 


Defeit,  are  called  Myope s. 
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FAT  the  End  of  a  Prefcrip- 
tion,  fig  dfies  fiat ,  make  it 
up  ;  as  f  Bolus ,  make  it  up  into  a 
Bole. 

Facies  Hippocraticai  is  when  the 
Noftrils  are  fharp,  the  Eyes  hol¬ 
low,  the  Temples  low,  the  Tips  of 
the  Ears  contrailed,  the  Fore-head 
dry  and  wrinkled,  and  the  Com¬ 
plexion  pale  or  livid. 

Fattitiousy  fignifies  any  thing 
made  by  Art,  in  Oppofition  to  what 
is  the  Produce  of  Nature. 

Faculty ,  is  a  Power  or  Ability  to 
perform  any  Ailion.  Inftitution- 
Writers  mention  three,  viz.  Natu¬ 
ral  Vital,  and  Animal.  By  the  firft 


they  underftand  that  by  which  the 
Body  is  noyrifhed  and  augmented,, 
or  another  like  it  generated  :  which 
fome  further  divide  into  three.  Nu¬ 
trition,  Growth,  and  Generation  % 
and  the  firft  of  thefe  has  alfo  by? 
fome  been  divided  into  Attradlive, 
Retentive,  Concodlive,  and  ExpuL 
five  :  but  thefe  are  Terms  that 
puzzle  rather  than  inftrufl,  as  they 
convey  no  diflina  Signification. 
The  vital  Faculty  is  that  by  which 
Life  is  preferved,  and  the  ordinary 
Funaions  of  the  Body  performed* 
And  theAnimal  Faculty  is  what  con- 
duas  the  Operations  of  the  Mind ; 
as  the  Imagination,  Memory,  &7. 

Fee- 
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Faces,  are  Excrements ;  but  of¬ 
ten  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  In¬ 
gredients  and  Settlings  after  Diftil- 
Fation  and  Infufion. 

Facula,  are  the  Dregs  which  fub- 
lide  in  vegetable  Juices,  as  in  that 
©f  the  Roots  of  Bryony  ;  but  thefe 
are  not  fo  much  ufed  in  Medicine  as 
Formerly. 

Falling- Stckne/i .  See  Epilepjy . 

Fallopian  Tube.  See  Generation 
Farts  of  \  belonging  to  Women. 

Falx .  See  Dura  Mater . 

Fames .  See  Hunger » 

Fames  Canina ,  Dog  -  appetite  ; 
is  fuch  an  infat\able  Hunger,  as  is 
not  to  be  fatisiied  with  Eating,  but 
Continues  even  when  the  Stomach 
is  full.  This  is  a  Cafe  much  talk¬ 
ed  of  by  the  Ancients,  but  rarely 
met  With  amongft  us.  It  feems  to 
arile  from  fretting  lharp  Juices  in 
the  Stomach*  which  by  their  conti¬ 
nual  Vellicatiofts  excite  a  Senfe  like 
that  of  Hunger  ;  and  is  to  be  con¬ 
quered  by  Medicines,  and  not  ordi¬ 
nary  Food,  fuch  things  as  the  Tejia- 
eea,  all  Alkalies ,  and  Chalybeates . 

Farciminalis.  See  Alantois . 

Fafcialis  Mu/culus.  Stt  Membra- 
no fus  Muf cuius. 

Fat ,  is  an  Oily  and  Sulphureous 
Part  of  the  Blood,  depofited  in  the 
Cells  of  the  Membrana  Adipofa , 
from  the  innumerable  little  Vefiels 
which  are  ipread  amongil  them. 
The  Fat  is  to  be  found  immediately 
Under  the  Skin,  in  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Body,  except  in  the  Forehead, 
Eye-lids,  Lips,  upper  Part  of  the 
Ear,  Yard,  and  Scrotum .  In  fome 
the  Veficles  of  the  Membrana  Adi - 
po/a  are  fo  fall,  that  the  Fat  is  an 
Inch  or  more  thick ;  and  in  others 
they  are  almoft  fiat,  containing  little 
©r  no  Fat.  There  are  two  Sorts  of 
Fat,  one  white,  or  rather  yellow, 
loft,  and  lax,  which  is  eafily  melt¬ 
ed,  called  Finguedos  another  white. 
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firm,  brittle,  and  which  is  not  fa 
eafily  melted,  called  Sebum ,  Suet  or 
Tallow.  Some  reckon  the  Marrow 
of  the  Bones  for  a  third  fort  of  Fat. 
Dr.  Grew  takes  the  Fat  of  Animals 
to  be  a  curdling  or  coagulating  of 
the  oily  Parts  of  the  Blood,  either 
by  fome  of  its  own  faline  Parts,  or 
by  the  nitrous  Parts  of  the  Air 
mingled  therewith  :  whence  it  is 
that  fome  Animals,  as  Coneys  and 
Field-Hares  grow  fat  in  frofty  Wea¬ 
ther,  the  oily  Parts  of  the  Blood 
being  then  ordinarily  coagulated 
with  a  greater  abundance  of  nitrous 
Salt's  received  from  the  Air  into  their 
Bodies :  and  for  the  fame  Reafon  it 
is,  that  the  Fat  of  A  nimals  is  hard  ; 
whereas  that  of  Fillies  is  foft,  and 
runs  all  to  Oil,  becaufe  the  Water 
in  which  they  live;  hath  but  few 
nitrous  Parts  in  it,  in  comparifon  of 
Air.  And  this  Opinion  that  learned 
Perfon  fupported  by  many  Experi¬ 
ments,  too  long  to  be  inferted  here. 

Febrifuge ,  from  Febris,  a  Fever, 
and fugoy  to  drive  away ;  is  any  Me¬ 
dicine  ferviceable  in  a  Fever,  of 
what  Form  foever. 

Febris .  See  Fever. 

Feculxy  the  fame  as  Fa  cult  j 
which  fee. 

Femur ,  the  Thigh,  includes  all 
between  theButtocks  and  the  Knee; 
it  is  thus  called  from  ferendo ,  bear¬ 
ing,  becaufe  it  fuftains  the  whole 
Animal  ?  more  ftriftly  therefore  it 
fignifies  the  Thigh-Bone.  This 
is  the  longed:  of  all  the  Bones  in  the 
Body  :  Its  Fibres  are  clofe  and 
hard  ;  it  has  a  Cavity  in  its  middle ; 
’tis  a  little  convex  and  round  on  its 
Fore- fide,  but  a  little  hollow,  with 
a  long  and  fmall  Ridge  called  Lined 
Afpera ,  on  its  Back-fide.  At  its  up¬ 
per  End  it  has  three  Epyphyfes,  which 
feparate  eafily  in  Children  :  The 
firft  is  its  Extremity, which  is  a  large 
and  round  Head  covered  with  a  Car¬ 
tilage, 
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tilage,  which  is  received  into  the 
Acetabulum  Coxendicis ,  wherein  it 
is  tied  by  two  Ligaments ;  the  firft 
is  pretty  large,  and  comes  from  the 
Edge  of  the  Acetabulum  ;  the  fe- 
cond  is  round  and  Ihort,  it  comes 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Acetabulum , 
and  is  inferted  into  the  Middle  of 
the  round  Head.  The  Part  imme¬ 
diately  below  this  round  Head, 
which  is  fmall,  long,  and  a  little 
oblique,  is  call’d  its  Neck.  It  makes 
an  Angle  with  the  Body  of  the 
Bone,  by  which  Means  the  Thighs 
and  Feet  are  kept  at  a  Diftance  from 
one  another,  and  we  hand  firmer  : 
the  Linea  Propenjionis  eafily  falling 
perpendicular  upon  any  Part  of  the 
Quadrangular  Space  between  the 
Feet.  Befides  this  Obliquity  of  the 
Neck  of  the  Bone,  it  conduces  much 
to  the  Strength  of  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Thigh,  which  mull  have  other- 
wife  palled  very  near  to  the  Center 
of  Motion.  The  fecond  is  called 
Trochanter  major ;  it  is  a  pretty  big 
Protuberance  on  the  external  Side 
of  the  Thigh  Bone,  juft  at  the  Root 
of  the  Neck  :  it  is  rough,  becaufe  of 
the  Infertion  of  fome  Mufcles  into 
it.  It  has  a  fmall  Dent  at  its  Root, 
into  which  the  Mufculi  Thtadragerni- 
ni,  and  the  Obturatores  are  inferr¬ 
ed.  The  third  is  called  Trochanter 
minor  ;  it  is  on  the  hinder  Side  of 
the  Thigh  Bone,  a  little  lower,  and 
lefs  than  the  other.  Thefe  Protu¬ 
berances  mightily  increafe  the  Force 
of  the  Mufcles,  by  removing  not 
only  their  Infertions,  but  likewile 
the  Directions  from  the  Center  of 
Motion.  The  lower  Extremity  of 
the  Thigh  Bone,  which  is  articula¬ 
ted  with  the  Tibia  by  Ginglymus,  is 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a  Sinus  into 
two  Heads  or  Protuberances,  the 
external  and  the  internal,  which  are 
received  into  the  upper  Sinus' s  of 
the  Tibia,  Thro’  the  Space  that  is 
between  the  hind  Parts  of  thefe  two 


Heads  pafs  the  great  Veflels  and 
Nerves,  which  go  to  the  Leg,  be¬ 
caufe  the  upper  End  of  the  Thigh 
Bone  was  articulated  by  Arthrodia & 
that  we  might  not  only  move  our 
Legs  backwards  or  forwards,  but 
likewife  nearer  to,  and  further  front 
one  another  ;  therefore  its  lower 
Extremity  was  joined  to  the  Tibia, 
by  Ginglymus ,  which  is  the  ftrongdi 
Articulation. 

Feheftra.  See  Ear. 

Fermentation.  It  is  Hot  ealy  Kf 
fix  Boundaries  to  this  Term,  for  un¬ 
der  it  fome  are  for  reducing  almoft 
all  that  belongs  to  Phyfick,  chiefly 
as  it  is  a  Term  that  accounts  lor,  in 
the  Lump,  many  Phenomena,  and 
faves  a  great  deal  of  Trouble,  by  fay¬ 
ing  fuch  an  Effedl  is  occafioned  by 
Fermentation .  However,  it  fo  far 
concerns  every  one  to  have  fome 
juft  Apprehenfion  of  what  thisTedm 
ought  to  exprefs,  that  we  cannot  be 
at  too  much  Pains  to  explain  it.  In- 
fomuch  as  it  regards  Medicine,  and 
exalting  or  deftroying  any  Proper¬ 
ties  therein,  we  cannot  have  a 
better  Idea  of  it,  than  by  under- 
ftanding  all  which  concerns  the 
procuring  a  fpirituous  Liquor  from 
Corn.  In  the  Grain  itfelf  muft  lie 
the  Materials  of  what  makes  the 
fpirituous  Part,  becaufe  nothing  elfe 
is  concerned  in  it  but  Water  ;  to 
this  Purpofe  therefore  it  is  foaked 
juft  fo  long  in  a  Ciftern  of  Water* 
as  is  fufhcient  to  loofen  or  open 
its  natural  Texture ;  after  which  it 
is  thrown  in  a  Heap,  where  it  is 
fuller’d  to  lie,  till  by  the  Motion  of 
its  more  fine  and  volatile  Parts,  it 
begins  to  heat  and  lhoot  out,  as  in 
Vegetation.  But  to  confine  thefe 
Parts  from  flying  off,  by  too  long  a 
Continuance  of  fuch  inteftine  Moti¬ 
on,  it  is  thrown  abroad  thinner,  and 
expofed  more  and  more  to  the  Air, 
till  it  contradts  almoft  a  Drynefs, 
which  is  finilhed  by  the  Kiln,  and 

all 
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all  its  Parts  maintained  together, 
but  yet  in  fuch  a  lax  Condition,  as 
to  open  and  unite  with  the  utmoft 
Eafe  with  warm  or  hot  Water :  for 
by  the  Sweetnefs  and  Confidence 
of  the  Wort,  and  the  Lightnefs  of 
the  Grains,  it  is  plain  that  the  whole 
Subftance  of  the  Kernel  is  mixed 
with  the  Liquor.  After  this  Appa¬ 
ratus,  to  finifh  the  Procefs,  and 
raife  from  it  a  ftrong  Spirit,  the  reft 
is  done  by  Fermentation  :  How 
fuch  inteftine  Motion  is  mechani¬ 
cally  effe&ed,  and  how  it  brings 
forth  fuch  a  Spirit,  may  be  con-, 
ceived  in  this  Manner,  if  the  Rea¬ 
der  be  acquainted  with  thefe  Propo¬ 
sitions,  which  are  demonftrated  in 
Hydroftaticks. 

Prop.  I .  If  a  Body  be  emerfed 
in  any  Fluid  fpecifically  lighter  than 
itfelff  it  will  fink,  but  otherwij'e  it 
will  emerge  and  get  to  the  Fop. 
Prop.  2.  If  two  equal  Bodies ,  of 
different  fpecifick  Gravities,  be  im- 
merfed  in  a  Fluid  lighter  than  either 
of  them ,  the  Celerities  of  their  De¬ 
scents  will  be  as  their  Gravities . 
Prop.  3 .  If  two  unequal  Bodies ,  of 
unequal  fpecifick  Gravities ,  be  i ni¬ 
ne  r  Jed  in  a  Fluid  lighter  than  ei¬ 
ther r  the  Celerities  of  their  Defcents 
will  be  compounded  oj  their  Gravi¬ 
ties  and  Dimenfions  together. 

The  fame  Laws  by  which  thefe 
Bodies  defend ,  hold  good  in  the 
Afcent  of  fuch  as  are  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  Fluid;  in  all  hetero¬ 
geneous  Fluids  therefore,  the  con¬ 
diment  Parts  of  which  are  not 
fitted  to  aflociate  and  cohere,  fo  as 
to  form  what  is  called  an  uniform 
homogeneous  Fluid,  the  heavier  may 
be  accounted  as  folid  Bodies  im- 
merfed  in  a  Fluid  fpecifically  lighter, 
and  the  lighter  Parts,  as  fuch  Bodies 
in  a  Fluid  lpecifically  heavier ;  as  it 
13  to  be  demonftrated,  That  the  com¬ 


ponent  Parts  of  all  Fluids ,  feparateTj 
confidered \  are  folid.  This  Liquor 
therefore  called  Wort ,  or  a  Decoc¬ 
tion  of  Malt,  may  be  Confidered  as 
fuch  a  heterogeneous  Fluid  whofe 
Parts  cannot  be  interchanged  in 
their  Pofitions,  until  each  has  ob¬ 
tained  fuch  an  Elevation  as  corre- 
fponds  to  its  proper  Gravity  :  but 
left:  this  alone  fhould  fail  of  the 
Intention,  by  not  being  fufhcient  to 
break  thofe Moleculee  and  Vifcidities 
which  entangle  the  fpirituous  Parts, 
and  likewife  to  prevent  their  flying 
off  at  the  Surface,  fome  Portion  of 
an  already  fermented  Subftance  is 
mixed  with  it.  This  Subftance, 
termed  Barm  or  Y eaft,  confifts  of  a 
great  Quantity  of  fubtile  fpirituous 
Particles,  wrapped  up  in  fuch  as  are 
vifcid;  now  when  this  is  mixed  with, 
fuch  a  Liquor,  it  cannot  but  much 
contribute  to  that  inteftine  Motion 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  Inter- 
courle  and  Occurfions  of  Particles 
of  different  Gravities,  as  the  fpiri¬ 
tuous  Particles  will  be  continually 
ftriving  to  get  up  to  theSurface,  and 
the  vilcid  ones  continually  retarding 
fuch  Afcent,  and  preventing  their 
Efcape.  So  that  by  thefe  two  con¬ 
curring  Caufes,  the  Particles  ex- 
trafted  from  the  Grain  will  by  fuch 
frequent  Occurfions  be  fo  commi¬ 
nuted,  as  continually  to  increafe  the 
more  fubtile  and  fpirituous  Parts, 
until  all  that  can  be  made  fa  by  At¬ 
trition  are  fet  loofe  from  their  for¬ 
mer  vifcid  Confinements  ;  and  this 
appears  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Li¬ 
quor,  and  the  Froth  drove  to  the 
Top  :  juft  at  which  Time,  if  it  be 
thrown  into  the  Still,  it  affords 
fome  Quantity  of  a  high  inflam¬ 
mable  Spirit.  Moderate  Warmth 
much  hallens  this  Procefs,  as  it 
afiifts  in  opening  the  Vifcidities  in 
which  fome  fpirituous  Parts  may 
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be  entangled,  and  unbends  the 
Spring  of  the  included  Air,  which 
cannot  but  much  contribute  to  the 
RarefaCtion  and  Comminution  of 
the  whole.  The  vifcid  Parts  which 
are  raifed  to  the  Top,  not  only  on 
Account  of  their  own  Lightnefs, 
but  by  the  continual  Efforts  and 
Occurfions  of  the  Spirit  to  get  up- 
permoft,  both  fhew  when  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  is  at  the  higheft,  and 
prevent  the  finer  Spirits  making 
their  Efcape  ;  for  if  this  inteftine 
Leflus  be  permitted  to  continue 
too  long,  a  great  deal  will  getaway, 
and  the  remaining  grow  flat,  and 
vapid,and  raife  little  befides  Phlegm 
in  the  Still. 

This  may  give  fufficient  light  into 
all  that  concerns  fermenting  Vege¬ 
tables,  or  aiiy  other  proper  Sub¬ 
fiances,  in  order  to  draw  out  their 
medicinal  Efficacies ;  and  hence 
likewife  from  the  uatural  Textures 
and  Cohefions  of  Bodies  under  this 
Management,  it  may  be  known  how 
to  order  the  whole,  as  thofe  of  a 
loofer  Texture  will  require  the  leak 
Opening  by  fuch  Means.  But  the 
greateft  Ufe  of  this  Theory  will  be 
in  teaching  what  Parts  of  the  Ma¬ 
teria  Medic  a  are  moft  properly 
brought  under  this  Procedure ;  and 
alfo  how  fuch  inteftine  Motion  does 
in  fome  things  deftroy  theirVirtues : 
for  as  by  fome  Medicines  an  Inten¬ 
tion  is  aimed  at  which  is  not  to  be 
procured  but  by  their  being  fpiritu- 
olis,  whereas  in  others  the  very  con¬ 
trary  Property  is  required  ;  in  fuch 
Cafes  therefore,  when  by  any  ad¬ 
ventitious  Caufe  thofe  Medicines 
get  into  a  FermCnt,  they  are  de- 
itr'oy’d,  and  fhould  not  be  admi- 
niftred. 

There  are  other  Species  of  Fer¬ 
mentation  which  occur  often  in 
Chymiftry,  not  to  be  accounted  for 
but  from  the  Elafticity  and  attractive 


Powers  of  the  Bodies  concerned 
therein  :  For  Particles  which  are 
intirely  Elaftick,  recede  from  one 
another  after  they  have  met,  with 
the  fame  Celerity  they  had  before 
they  met.  In  Particles  therefore  of 
this  kind,  a  new  Degree  of  Motion 
will  be  acquired  aftCr  every  Con- 
grefs,  and  the  Conflict  will  be  more 
violent  i  fo  that  at  length  their  Aw- 
petus  and  Moment  will  be  fo  great, 
as  to  break  and  deftroy  the  hardeft 
Bodies.  And  fince  this  Force  of 
Elafticity  is  attended  with  that  of 
Attraction  too,  the  Motion  will  in- 
creafe  yet  to  a  greater  Degree ;  for 
th t  Impetus  of  a  Particle  which  is  re¬ 
flected  againft  another  endued  with 
an  attractive  Force,  is  continually 
augmented  by  the  Repercuffion. 
Particles  thus  agitated,  endeavour 
to  drive  out  and  exclude  all  the  Air 
which  is  contained  in  their  Pores  ; 
and  the  Air  being  rarefykl  by  this 
Collifion,  fo  as  that  it  cannot,  upon 
the  Account  of  its  Levity,  keep  its 
former  Place,  carries  up  with  it  thofe 
Globules  of  Water,  which  inclofed 
it,  to  the  Surface,  and  there  forms 
Bubbles.  If  this  Motion  increafes  to 
a  very  high  Degree,  it  raifes  an  Ef¬ 
fervescency  and  Heat,  which  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  more  rapid  Motion 
of  Parts,  produced  by  their  mutual 
Attrition.  And  that  we  may  the 
better  conceive  this,  let  us  examine 
how  an  Effervefcence  is  produced 
by  mixing  of  different  Liquors,  as 
Water  for  Inftance,  and  Oil  of  Vi¬ 
triol.  In  this  Oil  there  is  fuch  an 
Abundance  of  Salts,  that  they  feem 
to  be  placed  clofe  to  one  another ; 
and  upon  this  Account,  becaufe  the 
Attraction  is  diffufed  equally  every 
Way,  they  continue  as  it  were  in 
an  ^Equilibrium  but  when  the  Wa¬ 
ter  is  poured  upon  it,  the  ContaCt 
of  the  Salts  is  taken  away,  and  the 
Attraction  becomes  unequal.  Thele 
M  .  Salts, 


Salts,  according  to  their  natural 
Propenftty,  ftrive  to  unite  again  ; 
and  flnce  by  Reafon  of  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Matter  they  contain,  they  at¬ 
tract  one  another  more  than  they 
do  the  Water,  they  difplace  the 
Water,  and  force  it  out  of  their 
Intervals,  until  fuch  Time  as  the 
Oil  is  diluted  every  where  alike, 
and  then  the  Fermentation  ceafes. 
But  if  the  Salts  are  elaftick,  which 
is  very  probable,  they  will  not  only 
rufh  upon  one  another  with  Vio¬ 
lence,  but  after  the  Stroke  recoil, 
and  move  in  a  contrary  Direction  : 
from  hence  proceeds  the  reciprocal 
Fluctuation  of  Farts,  which  is  ob- 
fervable  every  Way,  and  at  length 
an  Effervefcence.  And  thus  that 
Kind  of  Fermentation,  uftfally  af- 
eribed  to  an  imaginary  Antipathy, 
is  to  be  mechanically  accounted  for. 

In  all  this,  both  an  attractive  and 
an  elaftick  Force  are  neceffary  Af- 
fiftanls,  and  all  the  Varieties  of  Fer¬ 
mentation  are  owing  to  the  different 
Degrees  of  them.  Hence  it  is,  that 
often  new  Bodies  arife  during  Fer- 
/  mentation,  for  the  former  Texture 
is  intirely  deftroyed  by  the  continual 
Collifion  of  Parts :  And  hence  thofe 
great  Changes  which  are  feen  in 
Bodies  under  a  State  of  Corruption, 
which  is  accounted  only  a  Species 
<of  Fermentation.  But  with  all  thefe 
Requifttes  to  this  inteftine  Motion  of 
Bodies,  very  little  thereof  can  take 
Place  in  circulating  Liquors.  How 
jmuch  foever  therefore  this  Term  is 
ma.de  Ufe  of  to  account  for  feveral 
Appearances  in  Animals,  it  muft  be 
from  mere  Ignorance,  or  on  purpofe 
to  deceive  :  For  thus  far  only  can 
their  Juices  be  capable  of  Fermen¬ 
tation,  as  they  are  remitted  in  their 
circulatory  Motions  enough  to  make 
the  natural  Attractions  of  their  Par¬ 
ticles  greater  than  theF oree  by  which 


they  are  impelled,  which  cannot  bo 
but  where  they  are  aim  oft  entirely 
flopp’d.  In  the  larger  Glands  then 
the  feparated  Juices  may  undergo 
fome  Motions  of  this  Kind,  fo  as 
fometimes  to  be  changed  thereby 
from  their  natural  Properties ;  but 
'  the  Blood,  while  in  its  due  Circula¬ 
tion,  cannot  be  under  fuch  Influ¬ 
ence,  becaufe  the  Velocity  of  its 
Parts,  from  the  impelling  Force,  is 
too  great  to  let  them  obey  their  At¬ 
tractions  of  one  another.  Flow  re¬ 
mote  then  muft  thofe  Reafonings 
be  from  the  Truth,  that  are  built 
upon  fuch  a  Foundation  ?  And  ho'Jv 
hazardous  muft  a  Practice  be,  that 
flows  from  fuch  a  fallacious  The¬ 
ory  ? 

Fever,  is  an  augmented  Velocity 
of  Blood.  Thealmoft  infinite  Va¬ 
riety  of  Caufes  of  this  Diftemper, 
does  fo  diverfify  its  Appearances, 
and  indicate  fo  many  Ways  of  Cure, 
that  our  Room  here  will  not  allow 
of  any  more  than  to  refer  to  Belli* 
ni  and  Cheyne  for  the  Theory,  and 
Riverius ,  Willis ,  and  Morton ,  for 
the  Practice*  in  all  its  Shapes. 

Fibra  Auris.  See  Ear. 

Fibre ,  is  an  animal  Thread,  of 
which  there  are  different  Kinds  ; 
fome  are  foft,  flexible,  and  a  little 
Elaftick  ;  and  thefe  are  either  hol¬ 
low  like  fmall  Pipes,  or  fpongious, 
and  full  of  little  Cells,  as  the  ner¬ 
vous  and  flefhy  Fibres;  others  are 
more  folid,  flexible,  and  with  a 
ltrong  Elailicity  or  Spring,  as  the 
membranous  and  cartilaginous  Fi¬ 
bres  ;  and  a  third  fort  are  hard  and 
flexible,  as  the  Fibres  of  the  Bones. 
Now  of  all  thefe,  fome  are  very 
fenfible,  and  others  deftitute  of  all 
Senfe  ;  fome  fo  very  fmall  as  not 
to  be  eafily  perceived  ;  and  others, ' 
on  the  contrary,  fo  big  as  to  be 
plainly  feen  \  and  molt  of  them, 
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When  examin’d  with  a  Microfcope, 
appear  to  be  compofed  of  fill  fmaT 
ler  Fibres.  Thefe  Fibres  firft  con- 
flitute  the  Subflance  of  the  Bones* 
Cartilages,  Ligaments,  Membranes, 
Nerves,  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Muf- 
cles.  And  again  by  the  various 
Texture,  and  different  Combina¬ 
tion  of  fome  or  all  of  thefe  Parts, 
the  more  compound  Organs  are 
framed ;  fuch  as  the  Lungs,  Sto¬ 
mach,  Liver,  Legs,  and  Arms, 
the  Sum  of  all  which  make  up  the 
Body.  As  for  that  particular  Pro¬ 
perty  of  Elafticity,  or  a  Power  of 
Contraction  after  the  diftradtile 
Force  is  removed,  upon  Which  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Animal  Mecha- 
nifm  fo  much  depends,  too  much 
Pains  cannot  be  taken  for  rightly  un¬ 
demanding  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
any  Membrane  or  Veffel  may  be 
divided  into  very  fmall  Fibres  or 
Threads,  and  that  thefeThreads  may 
be  drawn  out  into  a  very  confide- 
rable  Length  without  breaking  ; 
and  that  when  fuch  external  F orce 
j  is  removed,  they  will  again  reftore 
themfelves  to  their  proper  Dimen- 
fions.  It  is  further  alfo  manifeft, 
that  this  Property  is  preferved  to 
them  by  a  convenient  Moifture,  be- 
caufe  if  one  of  thofe  Threads  be 
dried,  it  immediately  loofes  it,  fo 
that  upon  the  Application  of  any 
Force  to  ftretch  it,  it  will  break ; 
as  alfo  will  its  lying  foaked  in  Li- 
!  quor  too  much  render  it  flaccid, 
and  deifroy  all  its  Power  of  Refti- 
tution  when  aiftended.  Now  fome 
Hints  of  that  Configuration  of  Parts 
upon  which  this  Property  depends, 
may  be  had  from  the  Contrivance 
and  Properties  of  a  Syringe,  with 
the  Reafons  why  it  is  fo  difficult  to 
draw  back  the  Embolus,  when  the 
Pipe  is  flopped ;  and  the  Neceffity 
of  any  Liquors  following  it,  where¬ 
in  the  Pipe  is  immerfed.  All  that 
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is  neceffary  to  this  Contrivance,  is, 
that  the  Embolus  be  fo  exactly  a- 
dapted  to  the  iniier  Surface  of  the 
Barrel,  as  to  prevent  any  Air  paffing 
between  them  when  it  is  drawn  up ; 
that  it  matters  not  what  Figure  the 
Barrel  is  of,  fo  that  the  Embulus  is 
well  fitted  to  it.  It  eafily  therefore 
might  be  contrived  to  make  a  Cafe 
of  Syringes,  wherein  every  Barrel 
may  alfo  ferve  as  an  Embblus  to  its 
Exterior,  which  immediately  in* 
eludes  it.  And  in  this  manner  it  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  imagine  a  con¬ 
tinued  Series  of  Particles  fo  put  to¬ 
gether,  that  the  inner  may  be  mo¬ 
ved  and  drawn  upon  one  another, 
without  fuffering  the  Air  immedi¬ 
ately  to  enter  into  the  Interfaces 
made  by  their  Diftradlion  ;  where¬ 
upon,  as  foon  as  that  Force  which 
drew  them  is  removed,  they  will 
for  the  very  fame  Reafon  as  the  Em*- 
bolus  of  a  Syringe  rufh  up  again  in¬ 
to  their  former  Contacts:  As  fup- 
pofe  ^and  B,  Fig.  i.  two  Particles 
touching  one  another  in  ef  and, 
C  D  two  others,  covering  on  the 
oppofite  Sides  their  Contacts.  It 
is  alfo  to  be  fuppofed  that  on  the 
other  Sides  they  are  covered  with 
other  Particles  in  the  fame  manner 
as  by  C  D,  fo  that  the  Places  of 
their  Contadts  are  on  alifides  cover’d 
from  the  Air^  or  the  Infinuation  of 
any  fluid  Body.  Wherefore  if  AB  by 
an  external  Force,  greater  than  that- 
of  their  Cohefion,  be  drawn  from 
each  other  as  far  as  G  1  and  H  K, 
in  Fig.  2.  as  foon  as  that  Force  is 
removed,  they  will  again  run  into 
their  former  Contadts  in  ef,  Fig.  i . 
that  is,  if  they  are  not  fo  far  as  to 
brin g  their  tranfverfe  Surfaces  to  co¬ 
incide  with  C  and  D :  for  then  the 
Air,  or  circumambient  Fluid,  will 
interpofe,  and  prevent  their  re¬ 
union  :  fo  that  by  this  Contrivance, 
fo  much  of  A  and  B  as  is  inclofed  by 
M  z  other 
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6£her  furfounding  Particles,  is  as  the 
Embolus  of  a  Syringe,  and  the  Par¬ 
ticles  furrounding  them  as  its  Bar¬ 
rel  :  and  therefore  when  A  and  B 
are  diftratted  from  their  Conta&s  in 
e  f  it  will  be  with  fome  Difficulty  ; 
and  when  the  diftra&ing  Force  is 
taken  away,  they  will  again  run  up 
into  their  former  ContaCls,  juft  as 
the  Embolus  of  a  Syringe,  and  for 
the  fame  Reafon.  It  is  not  rigidly 
contended,  that  this  muft  exactly  be 
the  Contexture  of  a  Fibre,  but  only 
fomething  like  this,  whereby  the  In- 
terftices  of  the  interior  Orders  are 
covered  by  the  exterior  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  when  the  Thread  is 
diftended,  that  is,  when  its  confti- 
tuent  Parts  are  drawn  from  their 
tranfverfe  Conta&s,  neither  the  Air, 
nor  any  other  external  Fluid,  can 
get  between  them,  fo  as  to  hinder 
their  re-union,  as  foon  as  fuch  Force 
Is  withdrawn ;  that  is,  if  their  dif- 
traftion,  as  was  before  faid  be  not 
fo  far  to  bring  their  tranfverfe  Sur¬ 
faces  to  a  coincidence  with  one  ano¬ 
ther;  for  then  the  circumambient 
Fluid  will  interpofe,  that  is,  the 
Thread  will  be  broke. 

But  befides  this  peculiar  Arraign¬ 
ment  of  a  determinate  Set  of  Parti¬ 


cles  to  the  compofe  main  Subftance 
of  an  animal  Fibre,  endowed  with 
the  Properties  above-mentioned,  it 
feems  not  at  all  unreafonableto  con= 
je&ure,  that  into  their  Compofition 
alfo  enters  a  common  Cap/ula  or 
Covering,  which  affifts  in  the  wrap¬ 
ping  up  and  holding  together  thofe 
Eafckult ,  or  Series  of  Particles  al¬ 
ready  defcribed,  not  much  unlike 
the  Periojleum  of  the  Bones ;  the 
Contexture  of  which  Covering,  re- 
fembling  that  of  a  Net,  cannot  any 
ways  hinder  either  the  tranfverfe  or 
longitudinal  DiftraCtions  of  the  o* 
ther  Parts. 

Suppoling  this  then  to  be  the 
Contexture  of  a  Fibre,  it  will  be 
neceifary  to  confider  what  further 
Requiiites  are  needful  to  put  them 
into  that  State  which  they  are  in, 
in  a  living  Body,  to  lhew  how  they 
are  maintained  in  continual  Motion, 
and  what  are  the  Confequences  of 
it.  I.  And  firft,  it  is  neceifary  to 
take  Notice,  that  all  the  Fibres  in  a 
Kving  Body  are  in  a  State  of  Diften- 
fion,  that  is,  they  are  drawn  out 
into  a  greater  Length  than  they 
would  be  in,  if  feparated  from  any 
Part,  and  taken  out  of  the  Body  ; 
which  is  demonftrable  upon  any 
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Solutio  Continui,  as  In  the  tranfverfe 
Divihon  of  a  Nerve  or  Artery;  for 
immediately  the  divided  Parts  run 
up,  and  leave  a  great  Diftance  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  the  Fluids  con¬ 
tained  between  them  upon  fuch 
Contraction,  to  be  fqueezed  out. 
And  this  alfo  makes  it  appear  that 
their  natural  Diffractions  are  owing 
to  fome  Fluids  being  propelled  into 
the  Veffels  which  they  compofe, 
with  a  Force  greater  than  their 
Endeavours  of  Reftitution,  fo  far  as 
to  obtain  a  clofe  Contact  of  all 
thpir  tranfverfe  Surfaces^  but  yet 
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lefler  than  that  which  is  neceflary 
to  diftratt  them,  fo  as  to  bring 
them  into  a  coincidence,  for  then 
the  Velfels  would  break.  II.  Nexfi 
then  this  State  of  Diffraction  mull: 
neceffarily  leave  Vacuola  between 
all  the  tranfverfe  Surfaces,  as  be¬ 
tween  G  /  and  H  K>  in  Fig.  2.  and 
may  be  represented  by  the  feveral 
Series  of  Particles  in  fig .  3 .  which 
Vacuola  will  continue  as  long  a$ 
the  longitudinal  Surfaces  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  Parts  continue  fo  clofe  to 
one  another,  as  to  prevent  the  I  n~ 
fmuation  p£  any  foreign  Matter^ 
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how  fubtile  foever,  between  them. 
For  the  fame  reafon  therefore  as 
when  the  Embolus  of  a  Syringe  is 
drawn,  and  the  Pipe  is  Hopped, 
there  rauft  be  continually  a  Nifus 
Rejiitiiendr,  or  an  Endeavour  of 
Contraction  ;  there  is  alfo  this  fur¬ 
ther  neceffity  of  their  being  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  State  of  DiffraCtion,  be- 
i  caufe  if  they  were  clofely  to  touch 
one  another  in  all  Part§,  they  could 
not  be  put  into  and  continue  in  thofe 
undulatory  Motions  which  they  are 
always  in,  in  a  living  Body,  with¬ 
out  being  alter’d  in  their  Figures 
and  Contextures.  III.  But  it  being 
manifeft  that  all  the  animal  Fibres 
are  continued  by  the  perpetual 
fucceffive  Impulfe  of  the  Fluids,  in 
fuch  undulatory  Motions,  befides 
this  Neceffity  of  their  Diffraction, 
they  alfo  mutt  be  continually  moif- 
tened  with  fome  convenient  Fluid, 
kecaufe  otherwife  their  continual  At¬ 
tritions  againft  one  another  would 
wear  them  out,  as  well  as  render  it 


difficult  to  move  them.  The  Fluid 
alfo  for  this  purpofe  muff  he  very 
foft  and  fubtile,  becaufe  otherwife 
it  cannot  be  insinuated  into  all  the 
Interfaces  of  the  Fibres,  without  fo 
far  feparating  their  Parts,  as  is  in- 
confident  with  that  Contexture  and 
Mechanifm  here  laid  down. 

Upon  this  View  there  arifes  a 
very  natural  Explication  of  feveral 
Terms  much  ufed  by  mechanical 
Writers  1  fuch  as  DiffraCtion,  Con¬ 
traction,  Vibration,  Undulation,, 
Tonick  Motion,  Concuffion,  Re¬ 
laxation,  Corrugation,  and  Elafacity 
of  the  Solids ;  all  which  are  but 
different  ways  of  expreffing  the  va¬ 
rious  Modifications  and  Difpofitions 
of  thofe  Machinula  with  which  all 
the  Fibres  are  compofed. 

Thus  far  then  being  granted  about 
the  Contexture  of  a  Fibre,  and  the 
Requifites  for  its  Office,  it  is  there 
to  be  confider’d  how  it  comes  firlf 
to  be  fet  in  Motion,  and  by  what 
Mschanifm  it  is  afterwards  carried 
M  3  ©ft* 
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©n.  Suppofe  then  the  F ibre,  fig.  3 . 
in  fucli  a  State  of  Diftradion  as  be¬ 
fore- mention’d  j  it  is  certain,  by 
Req.  II.  that  in  all  Parts  there  is  a 
Ni/us  Refiituendi :  Where  then  any 
external  Impulfe  is  made  againd  it 
from  R  to  S  fucceflively  thruftirig  it 
from  P  towards  <%j  it  is  certain 
that  againd  1,  for  Inftance,  the 
Thread  will  be  more  didraded  there 
than  in  any  other  Part,  and  there¬ 
by  will  there  be  a  greater  Endeavour 
of  Reftitution.  And  therefore  the 
Impulfe  palling  on  towards  S,  all 
the  conftituent  MachinuLz  r ,  2 , 3, 4, 
Will  fucceflively  move  after  one  an¬ 
other.  But  to'make  this  Matter  dill 
more  plain,  let  a  Portion  of  an 
Artery  be  reprefented  by  Fig.  4. 
thro’  which  the  Blood  is  continually 
propelled  in  a  Diredion  parallel  to 
its  Axis?  nothing  is  more  certain 


than  that  if  it  were  not  for.  the  Re- 
fiftance  of  the  Sides  of  the  Artery 
at  E  F,  the  Blood  fetting  out  at 
A  B  would  go  on  by  the  pricked 
Lines  C  D,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
but  Itrike  againd  the  Sides  of  the 
Artery  at  E  F,  and  diftrad  them 
there  more  than  any  where  elfe, 
whereby  their  Endeavours  of  Refti- 
tution  will  be  there  the  greated  : 
and  therefore  when  the  Impulfe  of 
the  Blood  has  raifed  them  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  meafure,  wherein  their  Endea¬ 
vours  of  Reditution  will  exceed  the 
Impulfe  that  raifed  or  diftraded 
them,  their  contradile  Powers  will 
draw  them  again  into  the  fame  Di- 
menfions,  and  confequently  the 
Blood  will  be  thrud  forward  into  the 
next  Sedion  of  the  Artery,  and  lo 
on  fucceflively  from  one  to  another 
thro-  the  whole  Courfe  of  its  Cir* 
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dilation:  the  Contradion  of  one 
Sedion  of  an  Artery  being  the  true 
Caufe  of  the  Blood’s  Impulfe  a- 
gaind  and  raifing  the  next.  The 
mod  natural  Confequen,ce  of  this 
Motion  will  be  breaking  dill  fmaller 
the  Parts  of  that  Fluid,  which  by 
Req.  III.  is  difpenfed  to  lubricate 
and  facilitate  their  Motions ;  which 
Comminution  will  continue  till  it  is 
render’d  fo  fine,  as  to  fly  off  at  the 
Surface,  whenever  it  happens  to 
get  there  :  and  that  which  thus  m- 
ferifibly  flies  off  is  the  true  Materia. 
P  erfpirabilis  of  San  florins ;  and  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fo  broke,  and  ferves  for 
the  Purpofes  aforementioned,  it  is 
that  which  is  to  be  underftood  by 
the  common  Terms  of  Animal  Spi¬ 


rits,  or  Oil,  Liquidum  Nervofum, 
Succus  Nervofus ,  the  nervous  Fluid 
or  Juice,  and  the  like.  Anything 
elfe  denominated  a  Spirit  in  a  hu¬ 
man  Body,  that  is  not  fubjed  to 
mechanical  Laws,  belongs  to  an¬ 
other  Order  of  Men  to  explain  ; 
and  lies  quite  out  of  the  reach  of 
that  Reafon,  which  a  Phyflcian  is 
compelled  to  take  up  with  for  his 
Guide. 

Fibula ,  the  outer  and  lefler  Bone 
of  the  Leg  j  it  is  alfo  called  FoJJile 
minus  j  it  is  much  fmaller  than  the 
Tibia,  yet  not  fhorter.  It  lies  on 
the  outfide  of  the  Leg  j  and  its 
upper-end,  which  is  not  fo  high  as 
the  Knee,  receives  the  lateral  Knob 
of  the  upper- end  of  the  Tibia  5  into 
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a  fmall  Sinus  winch  it  has  in  its  inner 
Side.  Its  lower  end  is  received  in¬ 
to  the  fmall  Sinus  of  the  'Tibia,  and 
then  it  extends  into  a  large  Procefs, 
which  forms  the  outer  Ankle,  em¬ 
bracing  the  external  Side  of  the  Aj- 
t r again s.  The  Tibia  and  Fibula 
touch  not  one  another,  but  at  their 
Ends.  The  Space  which  they  leave 
in  their  Middle  is  filled  up  by  a 
ftrong  Membranous  Ligament,  and 
fome  Mufcles  which  extend  the 
Feet  and  Toes. 

Fici,  there  are  feveral  Excrefcen- 
cies,  fuch  as  thofe  about  the  Fun¬ 
dament,  in  Perfons  fubjedl  to  the 
Piles,  or  infected  with  the  Venereal 
Difeafe,  which  are  thus  called  by 
Surgeons. 

Fidicinales ,  is  a  Term  applied  by 
Fit  .Convper,  and  fome  other  Anato¬ 
mies  to  thofe  Mufcles  of  the  Fingers 
called  alfo  Lumbricales ,  from  the  ufe 
they  are  put  to  by  Muficians  in  play¬ 
ing  upon  fome  Inflruments. 

C 'Filaments ,  are  little  Threads, 
Strings  or. Fibres  of  any  Thing. 

Filtration.  This  is  a  Method  by 
which  Liquors  are  procured  fine  and 
c’ear,  and  is  chiefly  concerned  in 
Tinctures,  when  fome  Portion  is 
drawn  from  the  Ingredients,  or  fuf- 
pended  in  the  Tinfture,  which  is 
not  neceffary  thereunto,  but  difturbs 
and  renders  the  reft  unpleafant  both 
to  the  Palate  and  Sight.  The  Fil¬ 
tration  in  Ufe  is  draining  a  Liquor 
thro’  Paper,  which  by  theSmallnefs 
of  its  Pores  admits  only  the  finer 
Parts  thro’,  and  keeps  the  reft  be¬ 
hind.  There  is  another  Filtration, 
which  as  much  tortured  the  Philo- 
fophy  of  fome  Ages  to  account  for ; 
and  is  performed  by  the  Alcent  of 
the  finer  Parts  of  a  Liquor  up  a 
Cord,  or  Skain  of  Cotton,  or  fuch 
like  Matter,  which  is  contrived  to, 
drop  over  into  another  Veffel,  and 
I  save  the  gr  offer  behind,  Some 


fay  that  the  Caufe  of  this  Afcent,  1$ 
becaufe  the  Liquor  fwells  thofe  Parts 
of  the  Filtre  that  touch  it,  by  en~ 
tring  into  the  Pores  of  the  Threads 
which  compofe  it,  whereby  they 
rife  up,  touch  and  wet  thofe  next 
above  them  ;  and  thefe  again  tfia 
next  Threads,  and  fo  on  to  the 
Brims  of  the  Veffel,  when  the  Li¬ 
quor  runs  over,  and  defcends  in  the 
other  Part  of  the  Filtre,  which  hangs 
down  by  its  own  natural  Gravity  * 
But  this  is  liable  to  many  Object 
tions,  efpecially  that  of  Liquors 
rifing  in  Glafs  Tubes,  much  above 
the  Surface  of  that  into  which  they 
are  immerfed,  where  the  Glafs  can¬ 
not  be  imagined  thus  to  fwel-1.  Ou¬ 
tliers  think  this  Afcent  more  pro¬ 
bably  to  be,  becaufe  every  Filtre 
being  compofed  of  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  long,  fmall,  folid  Bodies, 
which  lie  very  clofe  together,  the 
Air  getting  in  between  them,  lofes 
much  of  its  Prelfure,  and  cannot 
gravitate  there  fo  ftrongly  as  it  doth, 
on  the  Fluid  without  them  ,  where¬ 
fore  the  Parts  of  the  Water  be¬ 
tween  the  Threads  of  the  Filtre 
muft  be  prefled  upwards,  and  afcen^ 
till  they  come  fo  high,  as  by  their' 
Weight  to  counterballance  the  ge¬ 
neral  Preffure  on  the  other  Parts 
of  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  See 
Difpenfatory. 

Frimbria ?.  The  Extremities  or 
Borders  of  the  Tuba-  Fallopian & 
were  formerly  thus  called,  fignify- 
ing  a  fringed  Border,  which  tha£ 
refembles. 

Fingers.  See  Digitus , 

Fire.  See  Heat . 

Fire ,  Circulatory  or  Reverberato¬ 
ry  ;  is  a  Chymical  Furnace,  where 
the  Heat  goes  not  out  by  a  diredl 
Funnel,  but  is  returned  upon  the 
Veffel,  or  Matter  to  be  managed 
by  iL 
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Fire,  Potential \  the  fame  as  Gau- 
flick ;  which  fee. 

Firmnefs .  This  Property  in  all 
Bodies  muft  be  as  the  Surfaces  and 
Contadls  of  their  component  Parts  2 
And  thus  that  Body  whofe  Parts  are 
moft  firm  in  themfelves,  and  are 
by  their  peculiar  Shapes  capable  of 
the  greateft  Contadls,  is  the  moft 
firm,  and  that  which  has  Parts  very 
fmal!,and  capable  of  the  leaft  Con- 
tad,  will  be  moft  foft.  In  the 
former  the  greateft  Requifite  is  to 
be  as  near  the  Cubes  as  poftible, 
and  in  the  latter  to  Spheres.  And 
in  the  fame  manner  are  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  nof  only  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Degrees  between  the  moft 
firm  and  the  moft  foft  Bodies,  but 
thofe  different  Confiftences  which 
are  diftinguifh’d  by  other  Names,  as 
friable,  tenacious,  glutinous,  and  the 
like ;  for  the  greater  are  theSolidities 
or  Firmnefs  of  the  component  Parts 
of  any  Body,  in  Proportion  to  their 
Surfaces,  tho’ that  Body  by  the  Apti¬ 
tude  of  their  Contads  may  be  what 
we  call  very  hard,  yet  it  will  be  the 
moft  friable  or  brittle.  And  where 
the  Surfaces  of  the  compounding 
Particles  are  much  extended  upon  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  Matter,  the  Bo¬ 
dies  they  coinpofe,  tho’  they  may 
be  light  and  foft,  yet  they  will  be 
tenacious  or  glutinous ;  for  altho’ 
the  Flexibility  of  their  compound¬ 
ing  Parts  admits  of  their  eafy 
Change  of  Figure  by  any  external 
Force  $  yet  by  their  touching  one 
another  in  fo  many  Points,  they  are 
very  difficultly  feparated.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  the  Cafe  of  cryftallized  Salts, 
Refins,  and  the  like ;  the  latter  of 
Turpentines,  Gums,  and  all  of  that 
Tribe.  For  further  Underftand- 
ing  herein,  fee  Cobefeon  and  Soli¬ 
dity. 

Fijfure ,  from  findo,  to  cleave,  is 
any  Crack  or  Slit.  In  natural  Phi- 


lofophy  this  Term  is  frequently  ufed 
for  thofe  Divifions  between  Lay¬ 
ers  of  different  kinds  of  Earth  or 
Stone.  And  in  Anatomy,  Surgeons 
ufe  it  for  the  longitudinal  Fra&ures 
of  Bones. 

Fijlula ,  is  any  kind  of  Pipe ;  and 
therefore  fome  Anatomifts  call  ma¬ 
ny  Parts  that  have  any  Refemblance 
thereto  in  their  Figure,  Fiftulte  ;  as 
the  Afpera  Arteria ,  Fijlula?  Pulmo¬ 
nis,  the  Urethra,  Fijlula  Urinaria , 
&c.  But  its  moft  common  Ufe  is 
for  Ulcers  that  lie  deep,  and  ouze 
out  their  Matter  thro’  long,  narrow, 
winding  Paffages ;  in  which  Cafes 
the  Bones  are  frequently  foul,  and 
the  extreme  Parts  callous. 

Fixation ,  is  a  Term  ufed  by  Chy- 
mills  to  exprefs  the  reducing  a  fluid 
Body  into  a  fixed  one  ;  as  Quick- 
filver,  by  a  Mixture  of  Lead,  Ufe. 

Flammula  Vitalis.  Some  have 
entertained  very  line  fpun  Notions 
under  this  T erm  :  but  we  can  make 
no  more  plain  Senfe  out  of  all  the 
Conceits  upon  this  Head,  than  that 
natural  Warmth,  which  is  the  Ef¬ 
fect  of  a  circulating  Blood,  and 
which  therefore  is  alv/ays  as  its  Ve^ 
locity. 

Flatulent  Humours,  are  fuch  as 
eafily  yield  to  the  Prelfure  of  the 
Finger,  but  readily  return,  by  their 
Elafticity,  to  a  tumid  State  again. 
Thefe  are  fo  light  as  fcarce  to  be 
felt  by  the  Patient,  and  are  no  other- 
wife  incommodious  than  by  their 
Unfightlinefs  or  Bulk, 

Flatus ,  is  Wind  gathered  in  the 
Bowels,  or  any  Cavities  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  caufed  by  Indigeftion,  and  a 
grofs  internal  Perfpiration,  which 
therefore  is  difeuffed  by  warm  A- 
romaticks,  and  rarefy’d  enough  to 
break  away,  wherever  Vent  can  be 
found. 

Flexor  Brevis ,  the  fame  as  Perfo- 
ratus ;  which  fee, 


Flexor 
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Tie  x  or  Carpi  Radi  alls.  See  Cubi- 
tasus  bit  emus. 

Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris.  See  Radi¬ 
ans  Int  emus. 

Flexores  Pollicis.  There  are  two 
of  theie  Mufcles  ;  the  firft  arifes 
from  the  internal  Exuberance  of  the 
Humerus,  and  from  the  Middle  and 
inner  Part  of  the  Radius ,  by  two 
different  Orders  of  flefhy  Fibres  j 
and  pafling  under  the  Ligamentum 
Annulare ,  its  Tendon  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  third  Bone  of  the  Thumb. 
The  fecond  arifes  from  the  Bones 
of  the  Carpus  from  the  annular  Li¬ 
gament,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fe¬ 
cond  Internode  of  the  Thumb. 

Flexor  Pollicis  Pedis  longus ,  arifes 
from  the  upper  and  back  Part  of  the 
Fibula ,  and  palling  behind  the  in¬ 
ner  Ankle,  is  inferted  into  the  lait 
Bone  of  the  great  Toe. 

Flexor  Pollicis  Pedis  brevis,  arifes 
from  the  Os  Cuneiforme  Medium , 
and  is  inferted  into  the  OJfa  Sefa- 
moidc-ea  upon  the  fecond  Joint  of  the 
great  Toe. 

Fle/b.  See  Caro. 

F lowers  ^  in  Chymiftry,  are  the 
moll  fubtile  Parts  of  dry  Bodies, 
which  rife  by  Fire  to  the  Top  of 
Veffels  made  on  purpofe  to  receive 
them  ;  as  the  Flowers  of  Sulphur^ 
Benjamin,  &c. 

In  Botany,  fuch  are  reckoned 
perfect  flowers,  which  have  Pet  ala, 
a  Stamen,  yip  ex ,  and  Stylus  ;  and 
whatever  Flower  wants  either  of 
thefe,  is  reckon’d  imperfect.  Per¬ 
fect  Flowers  are  divided  into  fimple 
ones,  which  are  not  compofed  of 
other  fmaller  ones,  and  which  ufu- 
afly  have  but  one  fingle  Style  ;  and 
compounded,  which  conftft  of  ma¬ 
ny  Flofculi ,  all  making  but  one 
Flower.  Simple  Flowers  are  mo¬ 
nopet  alous,  which  have  the  Body  of 
the  Flower  all  of  one  entire  Leaf, 
tho’  fometimes  cut  or  divided  a  little 
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way  into  many  feeming  Pet  ala,  or 
Leaves ;  as  in  Borage,  Buglofs,  &e. 
Or,  Polypetalous,  which  have  diftind 
Petala ,  and  thofe  falling  off  fingly, 
and  not  all  together,  as  the  feeming 
Petala  of  the  Monopetalous  Flowers 
always  do.  Both  thofe  are  further 
divided  into  uniform  and  difform 
Flowers  :  The  former  have  their 
right  and  left-hand  Parts,  and  the 
forward  and  backward  Parts  all 
alike  ;  but  the  Difform  have  no 
fuch  Regularity,  as  in  the  Flowers 
of  Sage,  Dead-nettle,  &c.  A  mo¬ 
nopetalous  difform  Flower  is  like- 
wife  further  divided  into,  1 .  Semiff 
tular ,  whofe  upper-part  refembles  a 
Pipe  cut  off*  obliquely  as  in  the  Act- 
lofiochia.  2.  Labiate ;  and  this  either 
with  one  Lip  only,  as  in  the  Aeam 
thum  and  Scordium  ;  or  with  two 
Lips,  as  in  the  far  greater  Part  of 
the  Labiate  Flowers,  And  Here  the 
upper  Lip  is  fometimes  turned  up¬ 
wards, and  fo  turns  the  convex  Part 
downwards,  as  in  the  Cham^cijfus, 
Sec.  but  moft  ufually  the  upper 
Lip  is  convex  above,  and  turns  the 
hollow  Part  down  to  its  Fellow 
below,  and  fo  reprefents  a  kind  of 
Helmet,  or  Monk’s  Hood.  And 
from  thence  thefe  are  frequently 
called  Galeate ,  Cucullate ,  and  Gale- 
ri culate  Flowers  ;  and  in  this  Form 
are  the  Flowers  of  the  Lamiumv 
and  moft  V erticillate  Plants.  Some¬ 
times  alfo  the  Lamium  is  entire,  an4 
fometimes  jagged  or  divided.*  3. 
Corniculate ,  i.£.  fuch  hollow  Flow-' 
ers  as  have  on  their  upper-part  a 
kind  of  Spur  or  little  Horn ;  as  in 
the  Liniaria  Delphinum ,  Sec.  And 
the  Carniculum ,  or  Calcar ,  is  al¬ 
ways  impervious  at  the  Tip  or 
Point.  Compounded  Flowers  are  ei¬ 
ther,  1 .  Difcous  or  Difcoidal,  that 
is,  whofe  Flofculi  are  fet  together 
fo  clofe,  thick,  and  even,  as  to  make 
the  Surface  of  the  Flower  plain  and 
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flat,  which  therefore  becaufe  of  its 
round  Form  will  be  like  a  Difcus  : 
which  Disk  is  fometimes  radiated, 
when  there  is  a  Row  of  Petala. 
ftanding  round  in  the  Disk  like  the 
Points  of  a  Star,  as  in  the  Matrica - 
via,  Ghamremelum*  Sec.  and  fome¬ 
times  naked,  having  no  fuch  radia¬ 
ting  Leaves  round  the  Limb  of  its 
Disk  5  as  in  the  Fanacetum .  2. 

Planifolious,  which  is  compofed  of 
plain  Flowers  fet  together  in  circular 
Rows  round  fhe  Centre,  and  whofe 
Face  is  ufually  indented,  notched, 
uneven  and  jagged  ;  as  the  Hiera- 
Aa,  Sonchi ,  Sec.  3 .  Fijiular,  which 
is  compounded  of  many  long,  hol¬ 
low,  little  Flowers,  like  Pipes,  all 
divided  into  large  Jags  at  the  Ends. 
Imperfed  Flowers,  becaufe  they 
want  the  Petala,  are  called  St  amir 
neons %  Apetalous ,  and  Capillacious. 
And  thofe  which  hang  pendulous  by 
line  Threads  like  the  Juli ,  are  by 
Fournefort  called  Amentacious  ;  we 
call  them  Cats- tails.  The  Term 
C ampaniformis  is  ufed  for  fuch  as 
are  in  the  Shape  of  a  Bell,  and  In- 
fundibuliformis  for  fuch  as  are  in  the 
Form  of  a  Funnel. 

' Fluidity .  This  is  a  Property  a- 
idfing  from  theSmallnefs  of  the  con- 
jftituent  Particles  of  Bodies,  and  their 
Difpofition  to  Motion  from  the 
Sphericity  of  their  Figures,  where¬ 
by  they  can  eafily  flide  over  one 
another’s  Surfaces  all  Manner  of 
Ways,  and  can  touch  but  in  few 
Points.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Fluidity,  enumerates  feveral  Re- 
quifites  thereunto,  and  gives  many 
curious  Experiments  in  confirmation 
Of  his  Conjedures ;  As  does  alfo 
t)r.  Hook  in  his  Micrographia.  But 
the  corpufcular  Philofophy  feems 
defective  in  explicating  this  great 
phenomenon, without  recourlt  to  the 
true  Caufe  of  the  various  Agitations 
and  Motions  of  the  Panicles  of  Flu 


ids,  afiigned  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  1 
who,  as  he  lays  it  down  for  a  pri¬ 
mary  Law  of  Nature,  that  all  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Matter  do  attrad  one  an¬ 
other  when  they  come  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  Diftance ;  fo  he  alfo  conjec¬ 
tures,  that  at  all  greater  Diftances 
they  do  fly  away  from,  and  avoid 
one  another.  For  then,  tho’  their 
common  Gravity  may  keep  them 
together  in  a  Mafs,  together  with 
the  Prefliire  of  other  Bodies  upon 
them  ;  yet  their  continual  Endea¬ 
vour  to -  avoid  one  another  Jingly , 
and  the  adventitious  Xmpulfes  of 
Light,  Heat,  or  other  external 
Caufes,  may  make  the  Particles  of 
Fluids  continually  move  roundabout 
one  another,  and  fo  produce  this 
Quality.  There  is  a  Difficulty  in¬ 
deed  in  accounting  why  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Fluids  always  keep  at  fuch 
a  Diftance  from  one  another,  as 
not  to  come  within  the  Sphere  of 
one  another’s  Attradion.  The  Fa- 
brick  and  Conftitution  of  that  fluid 
Body  of  Water  is  wonderfully  a- 
mazing  ;  that  a  Body  fo  very  rare, 
and  which  has  fuch  a  vaft  Over¬ 
proportion  of  Pores,  or  interfperfed 
Vacuity,  to  folid  Matter,  ftiould  yet 
be  perfedly  incompreffible  by  the 
greateft  Force.  And  yet  this  Fluid 
is  eafily  reducible  into  that  firm, 
tranfparent,  friable  Body,  which  we 
call  Ice,  by  being  only  expofed  to 
a  certain  Degree  of  Cold.  One 
would  here  think  that  tho’  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Water  cannot  come  near  e- 
nough  to  attrad  each  other ;  yet 
the  interventing  frigorifick  Matter 
'doth,  by  being  mingled  per  minima , 
ftrongly  attrad  them,  and  is  itfelf 
likewife  ftrongly  attraded  by  them, 
and  fo  wedges  or  fixes  all  the  Mafs 
into  a  firm  folid  Body  ;  which  folid 
Body  lofes  its  Solidity  again,  when, 
by  Heat  the  V 'inculum  is  iolved,  and 
th?  frigoriiich Particles  are  disjoined 
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from  thofe  of  the  Water,  and  are 
forced  to  fly  out  of  it.  And  juft 
thus  may  the  Fumes  of  Lead  per¬ 
haps  fix  Quickfilver,  When  a  firm 
iolid  Body,  fuch  as  a  Metal,  is  by 
Heat  reduced  into  a  Fluid,  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Fire  disjoin  and  feparate 
its  conftituent  Parts,  which  mutual 
Attra&ion  caufed  before  to  cohere, 
and  keep  them  at  fuch  a  Diftance 
from  one  another,  as  that  they  are 
out  of  the  Sphere  of  each  other’s 
Attra&ion  as  long  as  that  violent 
Motion  lafts ;  and  when  by  their 
Lightnefs  and  Activity  they  are 
flown  off,  unlefs  they  be  renewed 
by  a  continual  Supply,  the  compo¬ 
nent  Particles  of  the  Metai  come 
near  enough  again  to  feel  one  am 
other’s  Attractions.  As  therefore 
the  Caufe  of  Cohefion  of  the  Parts 
of  folid  Bodies  appears  plainly  to  be 
their  mutual  Attraction  ;  fo  the 
chief  Caufe  of  Fluidity  feems  to  be 
a  contrary  Motion  imprefled  on 
the  Particles  of  Fluids,  by  which  they 
avoid  and  fly  one  another,  as  foort 
as  they  come  at,  and  as  long  as 
they  keep  fuch  a  Diftance  from  each 
other.  It  is  obferved  alfo  in  all 
Fluids,  that  the  Direction  of  their 
Prelfure  againft  the  Veffels  that  con¬ 
tain  them,  is  in  Lines  perpendicular 
to  the  Sides  of  fuch  Veffels ;  which 
Property  being  the  neceffary  Refult 
of  the  Particles  of  any  Fluids  being 
.  Spherical,  it  lhews  that  the  Parts  of 
all  Fluids  are  fo,  or  of  a  Figure  ve¬ 
ry  nearly  approaching  thereunto. 
As  this  is  a  very  necelfary  Precog- 
nit  um,  fee  further  under  Hydrofta- 
ticks,  and  Glands  in  general. 

Fluor,  is  a  philofophical  Term 
ufed  to  fignify  the  aCtual  State  cf 
Fluidity  of  Bodies,  whilft  theirParts 
are  kept  in  Motion  by  Fire,  or  any 
other  Agent. 

Fluor  Albus ,  is  a  Diftemper  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Feitlale  Sex,  called  by 
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them  the  '1 Whites.  It  arifes  from  3, 
Laxnefs  of  the  Glands  of  the  Ute¬ 
rus,  and  a  cold  pituitious  Bloody 
that,  inftead  of  the  menftrual  Dif- 
charges,  iftiies  out  a  flimy  yellowifh 
Matter,  not  much  unlike  the  run¬ 
ning  of  a  Gonorrhoea ,  and  which  it 
is  fo  near  a-kin  to,  as  hardly  to  be 
diftinguifhed  ;  and  fometimes  is  at¬ 
tended  too  with  fuch  a  Sharpnefs, 
as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  Aden  to 
have  any  venereal  Intercourfe  with 
them  at  thofe  times.  7Te  Cure  is 
much  the  fame  as  in  a  Gonorrhoea , 
and  requires  deterging  and  {Leng¬ 
thening  ;  to  both  which  Purpofes 
moil  of  the  Turpentines  are  con¬ 
ducive,  efpecially  after  due  Evacua¬ 
tion.  This  is  alfo  by  fome  Writers 
called  Fluor  Muliehris,  and  Uterinus „ 

Fluxion ,  is  ufed  by  the  Chymifts 
in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Fujioni  and 
fignifies  running  any  Metals  or  o- 
ther  Bodies  into  a  Fluid,  by  Fire  or 
otherwife.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  fame 
as  Defluxion,  or  Cattarh,  from 
Jluo,  to  flow.  For  which  Reafoq 
like  wife  Fluxus  Aluinus  is  a  Diar¬ 
rhea  ;  Fluxus  Hepaticus,  a  Dyfen- 
tery,  from  the  Contents  of  the 
Stools,  and  the  like. 

Fluxion  of  Humours .  See  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Humours a 

Focile  Majus.  See  Ulna ,  andi 
“Tibia. 

Focile  Minus.  See  Radius  and 
Fibula . 

Focus ,  from  its  fignifying  a 
Hearth,  or  Fire-Place,  fome  have 
made  ufe  of  it  to  exprefs  the  Seat  of 
a  Fever,  or  fome  other  Diftempers. 
In  Opticks  it  is  the  Point  of  Con¬ 
vergence  or  Concourfe,  where  the 
Rays  meet  and  crofs  the  Axis  after' 
their  Refra&ion  or  Refle&ion. 

Fodina:  The  Labyrinth  in  the. 
Bone  of  the  Ear  is  thus  called. 

Foetus ,  the  Child  in  the  Womb 
is  thus  called  after  it  is  perfectly. 
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formed  ;  before  that  It  being  called 
Embryo.  The  Feet  us  when  formed 
is  almoft  of  an  oval  Figure,  whilft 
it  lies  in  the  Womb,  for  its  Head 
hangs  down  with  its  Chin  upon  the 
Bread ;  its  Back  is  round  ;  with  its 
Arms  it  embraces  its  Knees,  which 
are  drawn  up  to  its  Belly  j  and  its 
Heels  are  clofe  to  its  Buttocks,  its 
Head  upwards,  and  its  Face  is  to¬ 
wards  its  Mother’s  Belly ;  But  about 
the  ninth  Month,  its  Head,  which 
was  always  fpecifically  lighter  than 
any  other  Part,  becomes  fpecifical¬ 
ly  heavier,  its  Bulk  bearing  a  much 
fmaller  Proportion*  to  itsSubdance 
than  it  did,  and  confequentty  it 
mud  tumble  in  the  Liquor  which 
contains  it;  fo  its  Head  falls  down, 
its  Feet  get  up,  and  its  Face  turns 
towards  its  Mother’s  Back  :  But  be- 
caufe  then  it  is  in  an  irkfome,  tho’ 
favourable  Podure  for  its  Exit,  the 
Motion  it  makes  for  its  Relief,  gives 
frequent  Pains  to  its  Mother,  which 
caufes  a  Contraction  of  the  Womb, 
for  the  Expulfion  of  the  Fcetus. 
When  the  Child  prefents  in  any  o- 
ther  Podure,  it  fhould  be  carefully 
put  back  again,  and,  if  pofiible, 
turn’d  the  right  way  :  If  that  can’t 
be  done,  it  fhould  be  brought  away 
by  the  Feet.  See  Conception. 

'  Foliation ,  is  one  of  the  Parts  of 
the  Flower  of  a  Plant,  being  the 
Collection  of  thofe  fugacious  co¬ 
lour’d  Leaves  (called  Peiala)  which 
conditute  the  Compafs  of  the  Flow¬ 
er  ;  and  alfo  fometimes  to  fecure 
and  guard  the  Fruit  which  fucceeds 
the  Foliation,  as  in  Apples,  Pears, 
&c.  and  fometimes  Hands  within 
it,  as  in  Cheries,  Apricocks,  &c. 
for  thefe  being  of  a  very  tender  and 
pulpous  Body,  and  coming  forth  in 
the  colder  Parts  of  the  Spring, 
would  be  often  injur’d  by  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  Weather,  if  they  vyere 
not  thus  protected,  and  lodged  up 
within ‘their  Flowers. 


Follicule ,  a  Term  in  Botany,  fig- 
nifying  the  Seed-Veflel,  Capfula  Se - 
minalis ,  or  Cafe  which  fome  Fruits 
and  Seeds  have  over  them  ;  as  that- 
of  the  Alkekengi ,  P edicularis ,  Sc c. 

Folliculus  Fellis .  See  Vefica  Bi - 
Haris. 

Fomentation ,  is  a  Sort  of  partial 
Bathing,  called  alfo  Stuping,  which 
is  applying  hot  Flannels  to  any  Part,, 
dipped  in  medicated  DecoCtions, 
whereby  the  Steams  breathe  into 
the  Parts,  and  difeufs  obltruCted 
Humours. 

Fontinella ,  or  Fonticulus,  fignirfes 
ftriCtly  a  little  Spring ;  and  is  ufed 
to  exprefs  I dues,  Seatons,  or  any 
fuch  like  artificial  Difcharges. 

Foramen  Arteries  Dura  Matris. 
See  Dura  Mater. 

Foramen  Lacerum.  See  Dura 
Mater . 

Foramen  Ovale.  See  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  in  a  Fcetas,  and 
Heart. 

Forceps ,  properly  fignifies  a  Pair 
of  Tongs;  but  is  ufed  for  an  In- 
ftrument  in  Chirurgery,  to  extraCl 
any  thing  out  of  Wounds,  and  the 
like  Occafions. 

Fore-Skin.  See  Praputium. 

Forfex ,  an  Indrument  to  draw 
Teeth  with. 

Form ,  is  the  effential,  fpecifical, 
or  didinguifhing  Modification  of  the 
Matter  of  which  any  thing  is  com- 
pofed,  fo  as  thereby  to  give  it  fuch 
a  peculiar  Manner  of  Exiftence : 
And  this  is  an  Aggregate  or  Con« 
vention  of  as  many  particular  Qua¬ 
lities,  as  ferve  to  denominate  a  Bo¬ 
dy  of  fuch  a  Nature,  and  to  give 
it  fuch  a  Name,  and  which  didin- 
guilhes  it  from  other  Bodies :  So 
that  it  is  not  any  kind  of  fubdantial 
Soul  or  Subftance  diitinCl  from  Mat¬ 
ter,  but  only  fuch  a  proper  and 
agreeable  Convention  of  Accidents, 
as  by  common  Confent  are  reputed 
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fufHcient  to  make  a  Portion  of  uni- 
verfal  Matter  belong  to  this  or  that 
determinate  Genus  or  Species  of 
natural  Bodies. 

Formica ,  is  an  Ant,  and  is  ufed 
to  exprefs  little  Tumours  which  ap¬ 
pear  like  the  Bitings  of  thofe  Crea¬ 
tures. 

Formicans  Pul/us  9  is  an  exceed¬ 
ing  fmall  and  unequal  Pulfe,  being 
no  more  than  a  lefs  Degree  of  the 
Vermicular. 

Formula ,  a  little  Form  or  Pre¬ 
scription,  fuch  as  Phyficians  direCl 
in  extemporaneous  Practice,  in  Di- 
ftinCtion  from  the  great  Forms, 
which  are  for  the  Officinal  Medi¬ 
cines. 

Fornix.  See  Brain . 
o  Fojfa  Magna ,  is  the  interior  Ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Pudendum  muliebre, 

FoJJile ,  this  fignifies  any  thing 
that  is  dug  out  of  the  Earth  ;  from 
fodio,  to  dig.  For  the  feveral  Di- 
vifions  of  which,  fee  the  Writings 
of  natural  Hiftorians. 

Fotus,  the  fame  as  Fomentation; 

Fovea  Cordis ,  the  Hollow  of  the 
Heart.  See  Anticar dium. 

Fratture,  from  frango ,  to  break, 
is  the  accidental  breaking  of  any 
Bone. 

Franum ,  fignifies  a  Bridle,  and 
h  ufed;  for  the  membranous  Liga¬ 
ment  under  the  Tongue,  which 
generally  wants  cutting  in  Infants, 
to  give  fufficient  Room  for  the 
Tongue’s  Motion.  There  is  alfo  a 
Bridle  of  the  Penis  which  ties  the 
P  re  puce  to  the  Gians ;  and  which 
being  contra&ed  in  a  Gonorrhoea s 
Is  called  a  Chorde ;  which  fee. 

Freckle.  See  Lentigo. 

Freezing.  Altho’  thisTerm  is  out 
©f  the  Province  of  Medicine,  yet 
it  is  concerned  in  fuch  a  Change  of 
Bodies  as  bears  a  Refemblance  to, 
and  therefore  may  explicate  the  Al¬ 
teration  made  in  feveral  Subftances 


under  the  Phyfician’s  Directions; 
and  for  that  Reafon  is  of  Ufe  to  bfc 
underflood.  That  Ice  is  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  Water  out  of 
which  it  is  by  freezing  made,  is 
certain  by  its  fwimming  in  it ;  and 
that  this  Levity  of  Ice  proceeds  from 
thofe  numerous  Bubbles  which  are 
produced  in  it  by  its  Congelation, 
is  equally  certain :  But  how  thofe 
Bubbles  comes  to  be  generated  in 
freezing,  and  what  Subftance  they 
contain  in  them,  if  it  be  any,  is  an 
Enquiry  of  great  Importance,  and 
perhaps  if  difcover’d,  might  help 
us  much  to  underhand  the  Nature 
of  Cold.^  The  true  Caufe  of  the 
Congelation  of  Water  into  Ice, 
feems  plainly  to  be  the  Introduction 
of  the  frigorifick  Particles  into  the 
Pores  or  Interflices  between  the 
Particles  of  Water;  and  by  that 
Means  getting  fo  near  them,  as  to 
be  juft  within  the  Spheres  of  one 
another’s  Attractions,  and  then  they 
muft  cohere  into  one  folid  or  firm 
Body.  But  Heat  afterwards  fepa- 
rating  them,  and  putting  them  into 
various  Motions,  breaks  this  Union, 
and  fepa rates  the  Particles  fo  far 
from  one  another,  that  they  get  out 
of  the  Diftance  of  the  attracting 
Force,  and  into  the  Verge  of  the 
repelling  Force,  and  then  the  Water 
re-affumes  its  fluid  Form.  Now  that 
Cold  and  Freezing  do  arife  from 
fome  Subftance  of  a  faline  Nature, 
floating  in  the  Air,  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable  from  hence.  That  all  Salts, 
and  more  eminently  fome  particular 
ones,  when  mixed  with  Snow  or 
Ice,  do  prodigioufly  increafe  the 
Force  and  Effects  of  Cold.  We 
fee  alfo  that  all  faline  Bodies  do 
produce  a  Stiffnefs  and  Frigidity  in 
the  Parts  of  thofe  Bodies  into  which, 
they  enter.  Microfcopical  Oblerva- 
tions  upon  Salts  manifefl,  that  the 
Figures  of  fome  Salts^  before  they 
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Ihoot  into  Mattes,  are  thin  double 
wedged-like  Particles,  which  have 
abundance  of  Surface  in  relpett  to 
their  Solidity,  (which  is  the  reafon 
why  they  fwim  in  Water  when  once 
raifed  in  it,  tho’fpecifically  heavier.) 
Thefe  fmall  Points  of  the  Salt  getting 
into  the  Pores  of  the  Water,  where¬ 
by  alfo  they  are  in  fome  meafure 
fufpended  in  theWinter-time,  (when 
the  Keat  of  the  Sun  is  not  ordi¬ 
narily  ftrong  enough  to  dittolve 
the  Salts  into  aFluid,  to  break  their 
Points,  and  to  keep  them  in  per¬ 
petual  Motion)  being  lefs  diilurbed, 
are  more  at  liberty  to  approach  one 
another,  and  by  {hooting  into  Cryf- 
ials  of  the  Form  above-mentioned, 
do,  by  their  Extremities,  inhnuate 
themfelves  into  the  Pores  of  Water, 
and  by  that  means  freeze  it  into  a 
Colid  Form.  And  we  fee  the  Di- 
mentions  of  Water  are  increafed  by 
freezing,  its  Particles  being  kept  at 
fome  diftance  one  from  another  by 
the  Intervention  of  the  frigorihck 
Matter.  But  befides  this,  there  are 
many  little  Volumes  or  Particles  of 
Air,  included  at  feveral  diftances 
both  in  the  Pores  of  the  watry  Par¬ 
ticles,  and  in  the  .Interfaces  made 
by  the  fpherical  Figures.  Now  by 
the  inflnuation  of  thefe  Cryftals, 
the  Volumes  of  the  Air  are  driven 
out  of  the  watry  Particles  :  and 
many  of  them  uniting,  form  larger 
Volumes,  which  thereby  have  a 
greater  Force  to  expand  themfelves 
than  when  difperfed,  and  fo  both 
enlarge  the  Dimenfions,-  and  leffen 
the  fpecifick  Gravity  of  Water  thus 
congealed  into  Ice.  And  hence  we 
may  guefs  at  the  manner,  how 
Water  impregnated  with  Salts,  Sul¬ 
phurs,  or  Earths,  which  are  not 
eafily  diffolvable,  may  form  it  felf 
into  Metals,  Minerals,  Gums  and 
other  Foffils  ;  the  Parts  of  thefe 
Mixtures  becoming  a  Cement  to  the 


Particles  of  Water,  or  getting  into 
their  Pores,  and  changing  them  in¬ 
to  thefe  different  Subftances.  See 
Prop.  1  8.  under  Particles. 

trillion,  is  often  ufed  by  mecha¬ 
nical  Writers  to  exprefs'  that  Refif- 
tance  and  Wearing  which  arifes 
from  the  rubbing  hard  Bodies  one 
againft  another ;  as  alfb  by  Phyfi- 
cians,  for  rubbing  any  Part  in  order 
to  diflodge  any  obrtru&ed  Humours, 
or  promote  a  due  Motion  of  the  in¬ 
cluded  Juices.  This  is  of  great 
fervice  in  Medicine,  and  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Cure  of  feveral  Dif- 
tempers,  and  efpecially  fuch  as  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  Stoppage  of  infenfible 
Perfpiration,  or  an  Obftru&ion  of 
the  cuticular  Pores. 

Frigidarium,  was  a  Term  by  the 
Antients  given  to  a  Veffel,  ufed  in 
their  Bathing,  holding  cold  Water,1 
but  is  now  of  no  other  Ufe  than, 
fometimes  to  exprefs  the  fame  as  a 
P>.efrigeratory,  in  the  common  way- 
of  Diilillation. 

Frigorifick,  Atoms,  or  Particles, 
mean  thofe  nitrous  Salts  which  float 
in  the  Air  in  cold  Weather,  and  oc- 
caflon  freezing. 

Frontales,  are  two  Mufcles  that 
lie  immediately  under  the  Skin  of 
the  Head,  or  Pericranium,  whofe 
flefliy  Fibres  are  inferted  into  the' 
Eye- Brows  ;  from  thence  they  go 
ftraight  up  the  Os  Frontis,  and  are 
continued  by  a  long  and  large  A- 
poneurofis  to  that  of  the  Occipitales  j 
they  adhere  clofely  to  the  Skin  of 
the  Forehead,  and  pull  it  upwatds 
when  they  a&. 

Front  ale,  is  any  external  F  orm  of 
Medicine  to  be  applied  to  the  Fore¬ 
head,  generally  compofed,  amongft 
the  Antients,  of  Coolers  and  Hyp- 
noticks. 

Front  at  ed,  in  Botany,  expreffes- 
the  Leaf  of  a  Flower  growing 
broader  and  broader,  and  at  lait 
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perhaps  terminating  in  a  right  Line, 
and  is  ufed  in  Oppofition  to  Cufpa - 
ted ,  which  is,  when  the  Leaves  of 
a  Flower  end  in  a  Point. 

Fronds  Os,  is  a  Bone  of  the  Cra¬ 
nium  in  form  almoft  round ;  it  joins 
the  Bones  of  the  Sinciput  and  Tem¬ 
ples,  by  the  Coron#  Sutura ,  and 
the  Bones  of  the  upper  Jaw  by  the 
Sutura  tranfverfalis,  and  the  Os 
Spbenoides  by  the  Sutura  Sphenoida- 
lis.  It  forms  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Orbit, and  has  *tonx  Apophyfes,  which 
are  at  the  four  Angles  of  the  two  Or¬ 
bits.  It  has  two  Holes  above  the 
Orbits,  thro’  which  pafs  the  Vein, 
Artery,  and  fome  Twigs  of  the 
firft  Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair.  It 
has  alfo  one  in  each  Orbit,  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  the  Planum,  thro’  which 
a  Twig  of  the  Opthalmick  Branch 
01  the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves  paffes  to 
the  Nofe.  It  has  two  Sinus's  above 
the  Eye-brows,  between  its  two 
Tables ;  they  are  lined  with  a  thin 
Membrane,  in  which  there  are  fe  . 
veral  Blood  VefTels  and  Glands, 
which  feparate  a  mucous  Serofity 
that  falls  into  the  Noftrils.  The  In- 
fide  of  this  Bone  has  feveral  Ine¬ 
qualities,  made  by  the  VefTels  of 
the  Dura  Mater.  It  has  two  large 
Dimples  made  by  the  anterior  Lobes 
of  the  Brain.  Above  the  Crijia 
Calli  it  has  a  fmall  blind  Hole,  into 
which  the  End  of  the  Sinus  longi¬ 
tudinal:  s  is  inferted. 

Fructiferous^  fignifies  any  thing 
that  bears  Fruit ;  from  frudus,  Fruit, 
and  fero,  to  bear. 

Frutex,  is  a  Vegetable  between 
a  Tree  and  an  Herb, but  of  a  woody 
Subftance. 

Fucus ,  hath  been  ufed  for  a  Co¬ 
lour  or  Paint  to  beautify  the  Face 
with,  and  belongs  to  the  Clafs  of 
Cofmeticks. 

FugaVacui ,  is  an  imaginary  Ab¬ 
horrence  in  Nature  of  a  Vacuity  : 


but  a  more  reafonablfe  Philofophy 
has  expunged  fuch  Phantafms. 

Fuliginous  V apours,  are  any  Ex¬ 
halations  of  the  Nature  of  Smoak, 
as  Fuligo  fignifies  Smoak,  Tho* 
fome  make  a  needlefs  Diftin&ion. 
between  Fuligo  and  Fumus. 

Fulmigation,  is  making  one  Body 
receive  the  Steam  of  another,  and  is 
done  various  Ways,  and  to  different 
Purpofes.  _  And  the  Chy  mills  ufe  it 
for  a  Species  of  Calcination,  when 
that  Procefs  is  performed  upon  any 
Subftance  by  the  Steams  of  another  5 
as  Lead  is  reducible  into  a  Calx  by 
the  Steam  of  Acids. 

Fulminatiott .  See  Detonation » 

Function ,  is  the  Office  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  Part,  to  which  it  is  by  Na¬ 
ture  fitted.  The  Functions  or  Facul¬ 
ties,  are  divided  into  Natural,  Vital, 
and  Animal  ;  which  fee. 

Fundalia ,  fo  Libavius  fays  fome 
Writers  call  the  F#cul#,  or  Sedi¬ 
ments  of  any  turbid  Fluids. 

Fundus  Plant#,  the  Bottom  of  a 
Plant.Botanifts  call  thatPart  fo  where 
the  ftalk  juft  meets  and  joins  the  root. 

Fungus,  is  ftri&ly  a  Mufhroom, 
and  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  Excrefcen- 
ces  of  Flefh  as  grow  out  upon  the 
Lips  of  Wounds,  with  a  Refem- 
blance  thereunto,  or  any  other  Ex- 
crefcence  from  Trees  or  Plants  not 
naturally  belonging  to  them,  as, the 
Agarick  from  the  Larch  Tree,  and 
Auriculae  Jud#  from  Elder. 

Funiculus,  is  ftridlly  a  little  Rope, 
but  by  Anatomifts  applied  to  fome 
Parts  having  Refemblance  thereunto 
in  Texture,  as  the  umbilical  VefTels, 
twilled  into  the  Navel-ftring. 

Funicular ,  is  alfo  applied  to  a 
particular  Opinion  in  Philofophy, 
by  Fr  and  feus  Linus ,  where  the  Co- 
hefion  of  Bodies  is  accounted  for 
from  a  Property  holdnig  them  toge¬ 
ther,  as  in  the  Make  of  a  Rope ;  but 
this  hath  been  oppofed  and  refuted 
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by  Mr.  Boyle,  in  a  Treatife  wrote 
6n  Purpofe. 

Furcula.  The  fame  with  Clavi- 
€ula ;  which  fee. 

Furfur ,  fignifies  properly  Husk 
or  Chaff,  and  therefore  is  ufed  for 
ScurfF  or  Dandriffthat  grows  upon 
the  Skin  with  fome  Eikenefs  there¬ 
unto.  Hippocrafes  frequently  ufes 
WJt/£*cAHf>  Furfurea ,  to  exprefs  a 
peculiar  Sediment  in  the  Urine  like 
Bran  j  and  Galen,  with  many  fince 
termed  ‘totlvfteHTts,  Furfurcatiofnch. 
dry  fcaly  Eruptions  of  the  Skin  as 
are  feen  in  Leprofies  and  faline 
fcorbutick  Habits. 

Furnace,  in  Chymiflry,  is  an  In- 
firument  contrived  to  receive  the 
Fewel  or  Fire  made  Ufe  of  in  its 
Operations*  and  to  direCt  it  to  the 
Veffel  including  the  Matter  to  be 
changed  thereby  :  Of  thefe  there 
are  various  kinds,  which  are  bell 
learned  by  InfpeCtion. 

Furor,  the  fame  with  Mania, 

Furor  Uterinus,  is  a  particular 
Kind  of  DiilraCtion  that  proceeds 
from  Heat  and  Titillation  in  the 
Womb,  which  makes  Females  at 
certain  times  outrageous  for  coition. 

Fufion ,  is  the  running  of  Metals 
into  Fluids,  and  fignifies  melting  of 
any  thing.  To  underhand  this 
well,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  the 
Caufes  of  Solidity  and  Fluidity.  The 
Solidity,  Hardnefs,  or  Force,  by 
which  the  Parts  of  any  Body  refill 
Separation,  arifes  from  the  mutual 
Cohefion  of  its  component  Parts ; 
which  Cohefion  is  but  a  neceffary 
Confequence  of  the  attractive  Pow¬ 
er  refiding  in  Matter.  Now  the 
attractive  Force,  as  it  is  flrongefl  at 
the  Point  of  Contact,  it  is  the  Caufe 
why  the  Cohefion  of  all  Bodies  is  in 
Proportion  to  the  Number  of  Points 
they  touch  one  another  in ;  fo  that 
thofe  Particles  which  have  lealt  So¬ 
lidity  with  relation  to  their  Surfaces, 
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altho11  they  attract  the  lead  at  De¬ 
fiance,  yet  when  they  touch,  they 
cohere  rnofl  intimately ;  but  where 
the  Cohefion  is  fmall,  for  the  con¬ 
trary  Reafon  as  in  fpherical  Bodies, 
whofeSuperficies  can  only  touch  in  a 
Point,  their  Particles  eafily  give  way 
to  every  Impulfe  ;  and  whenever 
they  are  fet  in  Motion,  whether  by 
Nature  or  Art,  Fluidity  takes  place : 
and  how  this  may  be  effected  by 
Fire,  ’tis  not  in  the  leafl  difficult  to 
conceive.  Whilll  the  Particles  of 
Fire  by  their  Activity  and  Force,  in- 
finuate  themfelves  into  theSubftance 
to  be  melted ^  they  fo  divide  and 
break  it,  that  there  is  a  much  lefs 
ContaCl  of  Parts,  and  of  Courfe  a 
weaker  Cohefion  ;  and  this  Cohefi¬ 
on  may  ftill,  by  a  Continuance  of 
the  fame  Caufe,  and  further  dimi- 
nifhing  the  Degree  of  ContaCt,  be 
fo  far  weakened,  that  it  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  the  component  Parts 
from  rolling  over  one  another,  that 
is,  from  running  into  a  Fluid. 

From  the  P>.arefaCtion  which  is 
ufual  in  the  Fufitm  of  thefe  Sub- 
fiances,  it  is  evident  thefe  Parts 
may  be,  and  actually  are  divided 
and  feparated  from  one  another  by 
Fire  :  for  unlefs  the  Fire  gained  Ad- 
miffion  between  their  component 
Parts,  fo  far  as  to  force  them  into: 
greater  Diflances  from  one  another^ 
and  thereby  leffen  their  Contacts, 
there  could  be  no  Reafon  affigned 
for  the  expanding  themfelves  into 
a  larger  Space.  For  Experience 
teaches,  that  a  Plate  of  Iron  by  be¬ 
ing  made  red-hot,  increafes  in  all 
its  Dimenfions.  The  fame  is  ob- 
fervable  in  calcining  Copper. 

From  this  Difference  of  Cohefion 
proceeds  all  that  Variety  we  obferve 
in  the  Fufion  of  Bodies  :  for  fuch 
as  have  leafl  ContaCt  of  Parts,  foon- 
eft  give  way  to  the  Fire ;  and  fame 
will  melt  away  by  the  Warmth  ©f  a 

Vapour  a 
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Vapour  only,  when  others  which 
have  a  ftronger  Contad,  are  not  to 
be  feparated  but  with  Difficulty. 
Upon  this  Account  Vegetables  very 
eafily  difunite.  Minerals  flower,  and 
Metals  floweft  of  all :  And  of  the 
laft,  thofe  wherein  the  Cental  of 
Parts  is  leaft,  as  in  Lead  and  Tin, 
moll  readily  melt ;  but  thofe  which 
are  mo  ft  compact,  as  Gold  and 
Silver,  are  not  to  be  managed  but 
by  a  violent  Heat.  Now  if  the  Force 
of  Cohefion  was  proportional  to  the 
Quantity  of  Matter,  or  to  theWeight 
of  Bodies,  we  might  from  Staticks 
account  for  all  the  Variety  which 
occurs  in  Fufion  ;  for  by  knowing 
the  fpecifick  Gravity  of  a  Body,  we 
fhould  then  know  what  Force  is  re¬ 
quired  to  melt  it.  But  becaufe  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Matter  may  be  fo 
varioufiy  difpofed,  that  in  one  Body 
there  ftiall  be  a  much  greater  Con- 
tad  than  in  another,  tho}  the  Gra¬ 
vity  be  equal,  or  even  lefs  at  the 
fame  time  ;  therefore  the  Force  of 
Cohefion  cannot  be  eftimated  by 
Gravity:  for  Lead,  altho’ more  pon¬ 
derous  than  all  other  Metals  except 
Gold,  yet  in  the  Fire  is  more  eafily 
melted  than  any  other  :  So  that  it 
neceflarily  follows,  that  in  this  Me¬ 
tal  there  muft  be  a  lefs  Cohefion 
Or  Con  tad  of  Parts*  how  much  fo- 
ever  it  may  exceed  others  in  the 
Quantity  of  its  Matter. 

Bodies,  after  Fufion,  return  again 
into  a  folidMafs,upon  their  removal 


from  the  Fire,  and  the  Ceffation  of 
the  Motion  which  the  Fire  produ¬ 
ced  ;  becaufe  their  Particles  are 
brought  nearer  to  one  another  by 
their  attradive  Force,  and  fo  com¬ 
pelled  to  unite.  Such  as  confift  of 
homogeneous  and  unalterable  Parts, 
as  Wax,  Gums,  and  the  purer  Me¬ 
tals,  recover  their  ancient  Form  : 
for  when  the  fame  Texture  of  Parts 
remains  in  the  whole  Body,  it  muft 
of  Courfe  re-aflame  the  fame  Ap» 
pearance  when  the  feparating  Pow¬ 
er  ceafes  to  ad  :  but  other  Bodies,, 
whofe  Parts  with  refped  to  Denfity 
and  Surface  are  extreamly  different 
from  one  another,  while  foine  are 
carry’d  off  by  the  Force  of  Heat, 
and  others  are  changed  as  to  F igure 
and  Pofltion,  muft  be  forced  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  another  Form  :  for  they  can¬ 
not  recover  their  original  Phafes, 
unlefs  every  Particle  could  reinftate 
itfelf  in  that  very  Situation  it  had 
before  :  which  may  be  hinder’d-infi- 
niteWays,  as  may  be  eafily  expe¬ 
rienced  in  heterogeneous  Bodies. 
Therefore  the  Difference  which  is 
obferved  even  in  homogeneous  Bo¬ 
dies,  after  Liquefadion,  is  no  ways 
to  be  accounted  for,  but  from  the 
Changeablenefs  of  Surface  in  its 
Parts ;  for  thofe  Bodies  whofe  Parts 
conftantly  retain  the  fame  Surfaces, 
never  lofe  their  Form  ;  but  others, 
by  having  the  Surfaces  of  their  Parts 
altered,  have  a  different  Texture, 
and  put  on  another  Appearance. 
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GAlartophorous  DuSls ,  from 
yih&,  Lac ,  Milk,  and  qigu, 
duco,  to  lead  ;  are  any  Vefle’s  that 
convey  Milk.  See  Laflea/s  .*  whence 
sill  9  Gala  ft odes,  yx,KAK7ziJ\Vi,  by 


the  ancient  Writers  was  applied  to 
many  things,  as  the  Urine,  &c.  of 
a  whitifh  or  milkifh  Hue. 

Galbanetum ,  is  a  Compofttion 
or  Preparation  of  Galbavum  for- 
N  merly 
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rnerly  prefcribed,  biif  now  Out  of 
Ufe. 

G  abated,  is  by  Botanies  given 
to  fuch  Plants  as  bear  a  Flower  re- 
fembling  an  Helmet,  as  the  Monks 
Hood,  from  Galea,  an  Helmet. 
Some  alfo  exprefs  the  fame  thing  by 
Galcriculate ,  and  Cucullate .  See 
'Blower. 

Galenick  Medicine,  is  that  Pra&ice 
of  Medicine  which  conforms  to  the 
Rules  of  Galen ,  and  runs  much 
upon  multiplying  Herbs  and  Roots 
in  the  fame  Compofition ;  tho’  f^J- 
dom  torturing  them  any  otherwife 
than  by  Deco&ion,  in  Oppofition 
to  Chymical  Medicine,  which  by 
the  Force  of  Fire  and  a  great  deal 
of  Art,  fetches  out  the  Virtues  of 
Bodies,  chiefly  Mineral,  into  a  fmall 
Compafs, 

Gall.  See  Bile. 

Gall-Bladder .  See  Vefica  Bilb 
avis . 

G alliens  Morbus.  See  Lues. 
Gallinaginis  Caput *  See  Caput 
Gallinaginis . 

Gamboidea ,  is  a  Name  applied  to 
Gamboge,  with  many  other  Dift  tac¬ 
tions,  as  the  Succus  Indicus  Purgans , 
Giimmi  Gammandree ,  occ.  of  which 
Rolfinkius  gives  theHiftory ;  as  alfo 
hath  Rudenius,  a  G^w/zPhyfician, 
wrote  a  whole  Book  about  it. 

Ganglio ,  a  Knot  of  Nerves,  or 
where  they  feem  to  be  tied  toge¬ 
ther  ;  it  is  the  fame  as  Plexus .  See 
Nerve. 

Ganglion ,  is  anExfudation  of  ner¬ 
vous  Juice,  from  a  Bruifeor  the  like, 
which  indurates  into  a  hard  im¬ 
movable  Tumour. 

Gangrene .  See  Mortification . 
Gangareon ,  and  Gargulio .  See 

Uvula. 

Gargarifm ,  from  yapyctex^a, 
eolluo,  to  walk ;  is  a  liquid  Form 
.  of  Medicine  to  walk  the  Mouth 
with. 


Gas ,  is  a  Term  ufed  by  Van  tfet- 
mont ,  but  in  a  very  loofe  Manner,  as 
when  he  calls  the  vital  Principle  in 
Man  Gas  vitale ;  applied  alfo  t® 
taineral  Sulphurs  which  oceaflon 
Damps  ;  to  Air,  and  to  Water, 
Which  laft  he  calls  Gas  Stilium .  If 
it  has  any  determinate  Signification, 
it  is  the  fame  as  Spirit,  and  means 
the  moft  fubtile  and  volatile  Parts 
of  any  thing  ;  as. 

Gas  Cerevfics,  is  the  fpirituous 
Steam  that  flies  off  from  Ale  while 
it  is  in  the  Tun,  or  in  the  working 
as  it  is  commonly  called.  And, 

Gas  Sulpburis ,  is  the  more  fpiri- 
tuous  Parts  of  Brimftone  received 
by  burning,  into  Water. 

Gajler ,  Fstrnp,  Venter,  the  Belly. 
It  is  fometimes  taken  for  the  whole 
Abdomen ,  at  others  only  for  the 
Stomach,  and  fometimes  for  any 
other  Cavity.  Hence, 

Gafirick  Juice  is  the  Juice  of  the 
Stomach.  And, 

Gafirick  Vefifels ,  thofe  diflributed 
to  the  fame  Part. 

Gafierotomy ,  the  Diffe&ion  of  the 
Bowels,  from  y&tfif,  and 
feco ,  to  cut. 

Gafierocnemium,  from  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  wifJM,  Libia,  the  Leg ; 
fignifies  the  whole  Calf  of  the  Leg  5 
and  hence  its  Mufcles  are  called 
Gafierocnimii ,  which  are  two,  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal ;  the  former  is 
alfo  called  Gemellus,  from  its  being 
as  it  were  double.  It  has  two  di- 
ftintt  fielhy  Originations,  from  the 
fuperiorand  hindermoftPart  of  each 
Tubercle  of  the  lower  Appendage 
of  the  Thigh  Bone,  which  in  their 
Defcent  are  each  dilated  into  two 
fmall  flelhy  Bellies,  the  innermoff 
of  which  is  thickeft  and  largeft, 
having  each  a  different  Series  of 
flelhy  Fibres,  and  join  to  each  other 
near  where  they  make  a  broad  ftrong 
Tendon,  with  narrowing  itfelf. 


loins  with  the  great  Tendon  of  the 

hoUus,  four  Fingers  breadth  above 

its  Infertion  to  the  Os  Calcis .  When 
this  Mufcle  a £ts,  the  Foot  is  faid  to 
be  extended  or  pulled  backwards  s 
which  Motion  of  it  is  very  neceflary 
t9  walking,  running,  leaping,  and 
Handing  on  tiptoe,  c.  Whence  it 
is  that  thofe  who  walk  much,  that 
calry  heavy  Burdens,  and  who  wear 
low-heel’d Shoes,  have  thefeMufcles 
larger  than  others.  The  Internal, 
called  alfo  Soleus,  from  its  Figure  re- 
fembling  a  Sole-fifti,  is  placed  under 
the  external.  Its  external  flefhy  Part 
is  cover’d  with  a  tranfparent  tendi¬ 
nous  Expanfion,  which  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  of  a  livid  Colour.  It  begins 
partly  tendinous,  chiefly  from  the 
hindermoft  Part  of  the  upper  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Fibula ,  and  back-part 
of  the  Tibia ,  that  is  below  the  In¬ 
fertion  of  the  Subpopliteus  j  and  in~ 
creafing  to  a  large  flefhy  Belly  com* 
pofed  of  various  Orders  of  flefhy 
Fibres,  fome  of  them  underneath 
aptly  expreffing  the  Figure  of  the 
Top  of  a  Feather,  whofe  Stamina 
here  being  tendinous,  join  with  the 
great  Tendon,  which  is  about  a 
Finger’s  breadth  long,  and  inferted 
tp  the  fuperior  and  hindermoft  Part 
of  the  Os  Calcis.  The  Foot,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Toes,  being  as  it  were 
a  Leaver  to  the  whole  Body,  ought 
therefore  to  be  attended  with  Muf- 
cles  of  great  Strength  to  extend  it ; 
and  which  is  the  Reafon  that  thefe 
Mufcle s  fo  much  exceed  their  An- 
tagonifts. 

Gelatinous ,  any  thing  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  Confidence  of  a  Jelly. 
Thus  a  Deco&ion  of  Bread  in  Wa¬ 
ter  may  be  reduc’d  into  a  Jelly,  for 
the  Ufe  of  the  Sick. 

Getnellus.  See  Biceps. 

Gemini ,  are  two  Mufcles  of  the 
Thigh  which  arife  from  the  Protu¬ 
berance  of  the  Jfcbium ,  and  are 


inferted  with  the  Pyriformis  into  th£«. 
Dent  at  the  Root  of  the  great  Tro¬ 
chanter. 

Gemma ,  amongft  Botanifts,  fig- 
nSfies  the  turgid  Bud  of  any  T ree* 
when  it  is  beginning  to  bear. 

Generation .  See  Foetus. 

Generation ,  Parts  of,  proper  to 
Men .  Thefe  may  be  fitly  divided, 
into  thofe  which  prepare  and  fepa- 
rate  the  Seed  from  the  Blood,  and 
thofe  which  convey  it  into  the 
Womb.  The  firft  is  done  by  three 
Sorts  of  Glands,  which  are  the  Tefest 
the  Veficule  Seminales ,  and  the  Pro - 
fate.  The  fecond  is  the  Office  of 
the  Penis  or  Yard.  Th  tTefes  which 
prepare  the  principal  Part  of  the 
Seed,  receive  their  Blood  from  two 
l6ng  flender  Arteries,  which  at  their 
rife  from  the  Sides  of  the  Aorta,  a 
little  below  the  Emulgents,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall,  but  immediately  be¬ 
come  bigger ;  the  reafon  of  which 
Mechanifm,  fee  under  Secretion.  As 
thefe  Arteries  run  between  the  Du- 
plicaturpofth  oPeritoneeum,  to  which 
they  give  fome  fmall  Twigs,  they 
pafs  out  of  the  Abdomen  at  the 
Holes  in  the  tranfverfe  and  oblique 
Mufcles,  and  march  over  the  Os 
Pubis ,  within  the  Produ&iohs  of 
the  Peritonaum  to  the  Tefticles  3 
but  before  they  arrive,  they  di¬ 
vide  each  into  two  Branches,  the 
largeft  of  which  are  fpent  upon  the 
Tefticles  themfelves,  and  the  two 
fmall  ones  upon  the  Epididymes . 
When  the  Blood  has  difeharged  it 
felf  of  the  Seed  into  the  Tefticles* 
it  returns  by  the  Veins,  which  rifing 
in  feveral  Branches  from  the  Tefiesf 
tend  towards  the  Abdomen,  in  the 
Produ&ions  of  the  Peritoneum,  the 
fame  way  the  Arteries  came  down. 
In  their  Progref3  their  Branches 
frequently  inofculate,  and  divide  a- 
gain  till  they  eftme  near  the  Abdo¬ 
men  y  when  they  all  unite  in  one 
N  2  Trunk,* 
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'Trunk  ;  and  therefore  becaufe  of 
their  Shape,  are  called  Corpora  Py¬ 
ramidal!  a.  In'  the  Abdomen  they 
receive  feme  fmall  Twigs  from  the 
Peritoneum.  The  right  fpermatick 
Vein  opens  into  the  Vena  Cava,  a 
little  below  the  Emulgent ;  but  the 
left  is  always  inferted  into  the  E- 
jnulgent  of  the  fame  Side,  that  it 
may  not  be  obliged  to  crofs  the 
Aorta,  whofe  Pulfe  would  be  apt  to 
flop  the  Blood  which  returns  from 
the  Tefticles  very  llowly,  by  reafon 
of  the  narrow  Orifice  of  the  fperma¬ 
tick  Arteries,  and  thelargenefs  of  the 
Veins.  Thefe  Blood- Veftels  have 
been  called  the  V of  a  Preparantia . 

The  Tefticles  have  three  Integu¬ 
ments,  one  common  and  two  pro¬ 
per.  The  common  is  the  Scrotum, 
which  befides  the  Skin,  (which  is 
very  thin  and  full  of  Blood- VelTels) 
Scarf-Skin,  and  Membrana  Adipofa , 
(in  this  place  likewife  very  thin,  its 
Veficles  being  empty  of  Fat)  is 
compofed  likewife  of  many  flelhly 
or  mufcular  Fibres,  by  means  of 
Which  the  Scrotum  is  contratted,  and 
as  reckoned  a  Sign  of  Health.  This 
mufcular  Lining  of  the  Scrotum  is 
by  the  Greeks  called  Dart  os.  The 
Scrotum  is  divided  in  the  middle  by 
a  thin  Membrane,  which  feparates 
the  two  Tefticles,  The  firft  of  the 
proper  Integuments  is  called  Tunica 
Vaginalis ,  or  Elythroides ,  being 
formed  by  the  Dilation  of  the  Pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  external  Membranes 
©f  the  Peritoneum  :  its  internal  Su¬ 
perficies  is  fmooth,  its  external 
rough  ;  it  contains  the  V afa  Prepa- 
rantia  and  Deferentia  ;  it  embraces 
ioofely  the  whole  Body  of  the 
Tefticle,  adhering  to  one  end  of  the 
Epididymis .  Upon  the  outfide  of 
this  Tunicle  runs  a  Mufcle  called 
Cremafter ,  from  its  Office  of  fuf- 
pending  the  Tefticles  fo 

fignifying :  it  riles  from  the  Os 


Pubis ,  and  fpreading  its  Fibres  upon 
the  Elythroides ,  it  draws  up  the 
Tefticles  in  the  ACt  of  Generation. 
The  fecond  is  that  which  covers  im¬ 
mediately  the  Tefticles.  It  is  called 
Albuginea ,  becaufe  of  its  white 
Colour.  It  is  ftrong  and  thick,  very 
fmooth  and  equal.  The  Branches 
of  the  Vafa  Preparantia  are  finely 
Weaved  upon  it. 

The  Subftance  of  the  Tefticles, 
which  formerly  was  thought  to  be  a 
Sort  of  Marrow,  is  nothing  but  the 
folding  of  feveral  fmall  and  foft 
Tubes,  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  if  they  could  be  feparated  from 
one  another  without  breaking  them, 
they  might  be  drawn  out  to  a  great 
length.  They  run  in  fhort  Traces 
from  the  Tunica  albuginea  to  the 
Axes  of  the  Tefticles,  being  divided 
from  one  another  by  thin  membra¬ 
nous  Productions  from  the  inner 
Side  of  the  Albuginea .  Thefe  Pro¬ 
ductions  unite  at  the  Axes  of  the 
Tefticle,  and  form  a  Cover  to  fome 
fmall  T ubes  which  at  one  end  of  the 
Tefticle  pierce  the  Tunica  Albugi¬ 
nea ,  and  unite  into  one  Canal, 
which  by  feveral  turnings  and  wind¬ 
ings  upon  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Tefticles  forms  that  Body  which  we 
call  Epididymis ,  cover’d  with  a  thin 
Production  of  the  Albuginea.  The 
fame  Canal  continuing,  and  amend¬ 
ing,  forms  the  Extremities  of  the 
Epididymis ,  from  the  Vafa  deferen¬ 
tia ,  one  from  each  Epididymis , 
about  theBignefs  of  a  Goofe- Quill; 
as  they  afeend  within  the  Tunica 
Vaginalis ,  they  make  feveral  fhort 
turnings  and  windings ;  then  they 
enter  by  the  Holes  of  the  tranfverfe 
and  oblique  Mufcles  into  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  and  marching  over  the  Ureters 
between  the  backfide  of  the  Bladder 
and  the  Return,  they  grow  larger 
as  they  approach  the  Vejicule  Semi- 
nales ,  (  which  open  into  them  ) 

where 
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where  they  come  dofe  to  one  ano¬ 
ther;  and  growing  again  fmaller 
and  fmaller,  they  pafs  thro*  the 
Prof  rates,  and  open  into  the  Ure¬ 
thra,  a  little  below  the  Neck  of  the 
Bladder,  where  each  Orifice  has  a 
fpongious  Border,  called  Caput  Gal- 
linaginis ,  which  hinders  the  invo¬ 
luntary  running  of  the  Seed.  The 
Cavity  of  the  Vafa  Defer entia,  be¬ 
fore  they  enter  the  Abdomen ,  will 
hardly  admit  of  a  Hog’s  Brittle  ;  as 
they  increafe,  fo  likewife  do  their 
Cavities,  which  are  tortuous,  and 
obliquely  contra&ed  by  their  inner 
Coat,  which  is  nervous,  whiter  and 
thinner  than  the  external,  which  is 
€ompofed  of  mufcular  Fibres.  The 
Tetticles  have  many  Lymphadutts , 
which  difcharge  themfelves  into  the 
inguinal  Glands.  Their  Nerves 
come  from  the  Intercoftal ,  and  out 
of  the  Spine. 

The  fpermatick  Arteries  carry  the 
Blood  from  the  Aorta  to  the  Tef- 
ticles,  which  feparate  that  Part  of 
it  which  is  fit  for  Seed.  The  Veins 
carry  back  to  the  Cava  what  Blood 
remains  after  the  Secretion  of  the 
Seed.  The  Seed  is  further  purified 
in  the  Epididymes ,  and  in  Coition 
is  carried  by  the  Vafa  Deferentia  in¬ 
to  the  Urethra ,  As  the  narrow  Ori¬ 
fices,  and  great  Length  of  the  fper¬ 
matick  Arteries,  (which  give  time  to 
the  flow  moving  Particles  of  the 
vifcous  Seed  to  unite)  are  a  clear 
Proof  of  what  we  have  faid  con¬ 
cerning  the  Formation  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours  to  be  fecerned ;  fo  the  Length 
of  the  Tubes  which  compofe  the 
Body  of  the  Tetticles,  does  not  lefs 
evidently  evince  the  Stru&ure  given 
of  a  Gland,  under  that  Title  :  For 
the  Particles  which  compofe  the 
Seed,  being  grofs,  all  the  fmaller 
Particles  of  the  Blood  mutt  enter 
the  Tuhes  with  them  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  that  none  but  the  Particles  of 
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the  Seed  might  arrive  at  the  Fas  De¬ 
ferens,  it  was  neceflary  that  the 
F ube  of  the  Gland  ttiould  be  long, 
having  many  fmaller  Branches,  to 
convey  off  the  letter  Particles,  which 
were  not  to  enter  into  the  Compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Seed.  Many  of  thefe 
Particles  mutt  be  Lymph atick ,  be- 
caufe  of  the  great  proportion  they 
bear  in  the  Blood :  and  therefore 
we  find  that  the  Tetticles,  as  well  as 
the  Liver,  have  a  multitude  of  Lym- 
phatick\7t{[chc  The  reafon  of  the 
Length  of  the  V afa  Deferentia ,  is, 
that  the  Impetus  of  the  Seed  at  the 
Caput  Gallinaginis  might  not  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  dilate  the  Orifices  of  the 
V afa  Deferentia,  but  when  afiiited 
with  the  Comprettion  of  the  fur¬ 
rounding  Parts  in  Copulation. 

The  V ftcuieeSeminalcs  are  two  in 
number,  one  on  each  fide,  fituated 
between  the  Bladder  and  the  ttraight 
Gut,  tied  to  the  one  and  the  other 
by  a  Membrane  of  flcfhy  Fibres* 
which,  in  time  of  Coition,  con¬ 
trails  and  prefles  the  VeJicuU.  They 
are  covered  with  a  pretty  thin  Mem¬ 
brane,  upon  which  do  creep  many 
Branches  of  Veins,  Arteries,  Nerves* 
and  Lymphaticks.  Their  external 
Surface  refembles  rather  that  of  the 
Brains,  than  that  of  the  Guts  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  Bird:  They  are  about  two  Fingers 
breadth  long,  their  broadeft  Part  is 
not  an  Inch,  from  which  they  grow 
narrower  by  little  and  little  to  their 
End,  which  is  next  the  Projlata \ 
They  have  two  confiderable  Cavi¬ 
ties  divided  into  membranous  Cells, 
which  open  dittin&ly  by  two  Ori¬ 
fices  which  are  in  their  fmall  Extre¬ 
mities,  into  the  two  Vafa  Deferen¬ 
tia,  from  which  they  receive  the 
Seed  which  is  feparated  in  theTef- 
ticles,  to  be  kept  till  Coition.  The 
Proflata*i'<  or  Corpus  Glandulofum,  is 
a  conglomerate  Gland  fituated  at 
the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  covered, 
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with  a  Membrane  made  of  mufcular 
Fibres,  as  that  of  the  V eficulcs ,  and 
for  the  fame  Ufe.  It  is  about 
iheBignefs  of  a  Walnut,  TheT a/a 
Deferentia  pafs  thro*  its  Subftance, 
which  is  veficular  and  glandulous. 
The  Glands  (which  like  little  Grains 
lie  upon  the  Sides  of  the  Veficles) 
feparate  a  clear  and  mucilaginous 
Humour,  which  lies  in  the  Ve¬ 
ficles  till  Coition ;  then  it  is  carried 
into  the  Beginning  of  the  Urethra , 
by  eleven  or  twelve  excretory  Dufts 
which  open  about  the  Orifices  or  the 
Vafa  Deferentia.  The  Border  of 
their  Mouth  is  all  fpongious,  to  hin¬ 
der  a  continual  running  of  this  Hu¬ 
mour,  which  happens  in  a  Gonor¬ 
rhoea,  when  their  Orifices  are  corro¬ 
ded  by  the  morbifick  Matter  which, 
isthruft  by  theElafticity  of  Air  into 
the  empty  Dudls  upon  Coition. 

The  other  principal  Member  of 
the  Parts  of  Generation,  is  the  Pe¬ 
nis,  or  Yard,  whofe  Shape  and  Di- 
menfions  are  pretty  well  known. 
Its  Skin,  which  is  thin  and  without 
Fat,  Has  a  Reduplication,  which 
makes  a  Hood  to  the  Gians ,  or  End 
of  the  Yard,  called  Pr<£putiu?n ,  or 
the  Fore-skin.  The  fmalj  Ligament 
by  which  it  is  tied  to  the  other  Side 
of  the  Gians ,  is  called  Frafhum. 
The  ufe  of  the  Prgeputium  is  to  keep 
th t  Gians  foft  and  moift,  that  it  may 
have  an  exquifite  Seni%„  The  Sub- 
flance  of  the  Yard  is  compofed  of 
two  fpongious  Bodies,  called  Cor¬ 
pora  Canjcrnofa :  They  ariie  diflindt- 
]y  from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Os 
Pubis.  A  little  from  their  Root 
they  come  clofe  together,  being  on* 
ly  divided  by  a  Membrane,  which 
at  its  Beginning  is  pretty  thick;  but 
as  it  approaches  the  End  of  the 
Yard,  it  grows  thinner  and  thinner, 
where  the  Corpora  Cavernofa  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  middle  of  the  Gians. 
The  external  Subflance  of  thefe 
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fpongious  Bodies  is  hard,  thick,  and^ 
white.  The  internal  is  compofed  of 
fmall  Fibres  and  Membranes  which 
form  a  fort  of  loofe  Net-work,  upon 
which  the  Branches  of  the  Blood- 
Veffels  are  curioufly  fpread.  When 
the  Blood  is  flopped  in  the  great 
Veins  of  the  Penis ,  it  runs  thro  fe- 
veral  fmall  Holes  in  the  Sides  of 
their  Capillary  Branches  into  the 
Cavities  of  the  Net- work,  by  which 
Means  the  Corpora  Cavernofa  be¬ 
come  diftended,  orth t Penis  ere£ted„ 
Along  the  underSide  of  the  Corpora 
Cavernofa ,  there  runs  a  Pipe  called 
the  Urethra ,  which  is  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  Inches  long ;  beginning 
at  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  (from 
which  it  receives  theUrine)  it  bends 
to  the  lower  Part  of  the  Os  P ubis , 
and  turning  up  to  the  Roots  of  the 
Corpora  Cansernofa,  is  continued  to 
the  End  of  the  Yard.  The  Sides  of 
this  Pipe  are  compofed  of  two  Mem¬ 
branes,  and  a  middle  fpongy  Sub- 
flance  like  that  of  the  Corpora  Ca- 
<vernofa,  except  at  the  End,  which 
joins  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder, 
where  the  Diftance  between  the 
Membranes  is  fmall,  and  filled  up 
with  a  thin  and  red  glandulous  Sub- 
flance,  whofe  excretory  Du<As  pier¬ 
cing  the  internal  Membrane,  pour  in¬ 
to  the  Pipe  a  mucilaginous  Liquor. 
The  external  Membrane  is  hard, 
clofe,  and  white :  The  internal, 
which  lines  the  Cavity  of  the  Ure¬ 
thra,  is  thin,  foft,  and  of  an  exqui- 
fite  Senfe.  The  fpongious  Sub- 
flance,  which  lies  between  the  two 
Membranes,  is  about  half  a  Line 
thick  next  to  the  Corpora  Cavernofa, 
and  one  Line  and  a  half  round  the 
refl  of  the-  Pipe.  The  Extremities 
of  this  fpongy  Subftance  are  much 
thicker  than  in  the  Middle.  1  hat 
End  next  the  Profiat  as,  becaufe  of 
its  Bignefs,  is  called  the  Bulb  of  the 
Urethra*  being  ^bout  half  an  Inch 
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thick,  and  divided  in  the  middle  by 
a  thin  Partition,  as  the  Corpora  Ca - 
vernofa  are.  The  other  End  forms 
the  Gians  or  Balanus ,  upon  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  Corpora  Cavernofaa 
The  Veins  in  the  Urethra  have 
Holes  in  their  Sides,  thro’  which 
the  Blood  palfes  into  the  Cavity  of 
the  Net-work,  in  an  Ereftion,  as 
jn  the  Corpora  Cavernofa.  On  each 
Side  of  the  Bulb  of  the  Urethra 
there  lies  a  fmall  Gland,  whole 
excretory  Duft  Hoping  forwards, 
pours  into  the  Urethra  a  vifcous 
and  tranfparent  Liquor,  which  de¬ 
fends  it  againft  the  Acrimony  of  the 
Salts  of  the  Urine.  And  on  the 
oppofite  Side  of  the  Urethra ,  upon 
its  internal  Membrane,  a  little  near¬ 
er  the  Gians,  there  is  another  fmall 
Gland  which  has  the  fame  Office. 
At  the  other  End  of  the  Urethra , 
around  the  Crown  of  the  Gians , 
where  it  joins  the  Prceputium ,  is  a 
Row  of  fmall  Glands,  like  unto 
thofe  of  the  Cilia,  called  Glandule 
Odorifer a>.  They  feparate  a  Liquor 
which  lubricates  the  Gians ,  that  the 
Prseputium  may  flip  eafily  upon  it. 
The  Yard  has  a  fmall  Ligament, 
which  arifes  from  its  Back  a  little 
Diftance  from  its  Root,  which  ties 
it  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Or  Pubis, 
that  it  may  not  hang  too  low.  It 
receives  two  Branches  of  Veins  and 
Arteries  from  the  Jfypogaflrick  Vef- 
Pels ;  befides  others  from  the  Puden¬ 
da.  The  two  Veins  unite  near  its 
Roots,  and  form  one  T rank  which 
runs  along  the  upper  Side  of  the 
Yard.  It  has  two  Nerves  from  the 
Os  Sacrum,  and  feveral  Lympha- 
ticks,  which  empty  themfelves  into 
the  inguinal  Glands.  The  Yard  has 
three  Pair  of  Mufcles  :  The  firft  is 
the  Erettmes  i  they  rife  from  the  If 
chium,  a  little  below  the  Roots  of 
the  Corpora  Cavernofa ,  they  lie  up¬ 
on  theip,  and.  are  inferted  into  them. 
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The  fecond  are  the  Accelerators  g 
thefe  rife  from  the  Root  of  the  Ure¬ 
thra  ;  they  have  feveral  Fibres, 
which  join  the  Fibres  of  the  Sphinc¬ 
ter  Ani.  They  lie  upon  the  Ure¬ 
thra,  betwixt  the  two  former,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  Corpora  Caver - 
nofa.  The  third  Pair  are  the  Pranf- 
verfales ;  they  arife  from  the  If- 
chium  juft  by  the  Erettores,  and  run 
obliquely  to  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Bulb  of  the  Urethra.  When  thefe 
Mufcles  aft,  they  prefs  the  Veins 
upon  the  Back  of  the  Penis,  againft 
the  Os  Pubis,  which  is  the  Caufe  of 
the  Ereftion. 

Generation  is  the  Produftion  of 
any  thing  in  a  natural  way,  which 
was  not  before  in  being :  For  when 
in  any  Parcel  of  Matter  there  is  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  a  Concurrence  of  all 
thofe  Accidents  which  are  neceflary 
and  fufficient  to  conftitute  a  deter¬ 
minate  Species  of  things  corporeal  3 
it  is  then  faid  a  Body  belonging  to 
that  Species  is  generated.  So  that 
no  new  Subftance,  but  only  a  new 
eflential  Denomination,  Modifica¬ 
tion,  or  Manner  of  Exiftence,  is 
produced  or  generated.  And  when 
that  Union  of  Accidents  which  de¬ 
nominates  a  Body  generated,  is 
deftroy’d  and  diffolved,  that  Body 
lofmg  its  eflential  Modification,  i§ 
faid  to  be  corrupted. 

Generation  Parts  of,  proper  to 
Women .  Firft  appears  the  Vulva , 
or  great  Chink,  fituated  below,  the 
Os  Pubis ,  and  covered  with  Hair? 
Above  this  there  is  a  little  Swelling 
made  by  fome  Fat  uqder  the  Skin, 
which  is  called  Mans  V eyeris.  The 
Labia ,  or  Lips  pf  the  great  Chink, 
are  only  the  Skin  fwelled  by  fome 
Fat  underneath.  Thefe  being  a  lit¬ 
tle  fepayated,  the  Nymph <e  appear^ 
one  on  each  Side  the  Chink:  They 
are  two  fmall  Pieces  of  Flefh  refenu 
bling  the  Membranes  that  hang  un- 
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to  the  Throats  of  Pullets.  In  the 
Angle  of  the  great  Chink,  next  the 
Os  Pubis ,  is  the  Extremity  of  the 
Clitoris ,  covered  with  a  little  Hood 
of  the  Skin,  called  Preeputium.  A 
little  deeper,  in  the  fame  Side  of  the 
Vulva,  there  is  a  little  Hole,  which 
is  the  Orifice  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Bladder.  On  the  oppofite  Side,  next 
the  Anus ,  are  the  Glandule  Myrti- 
formes ,  fituated  in  th z  Foffa  magna , 
or  Navicularis }  and  in  this  Angle 
of  the  Chink  there  is  a  Ligament 
called  the  Fork,  which  is  torn  in 
the  firft  Birth. 

The  Clitoris ,  which  is  in  the  F ore- 
part  of  the  Vulva ,  is  a  long  and 
round  Body,  naturally  about  the  Big- 
nefs  of  the  Uvula.  It  lies  within 
the  Skin  ;  nor  does  any  Part  of  it 
appear  outwardly,  except  its  Extre¬ 
mity,  which  is  covered  with  a  Fold¬ 
ing  of  the  Skin  made  by  the  Union 
of  the  Nymphe,  called  its  Preputium, 
The  Subhance  of  the  Clitoris  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  fpongious  Bodies,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  the  Yard  ;  they  arife 
diftindly  from  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Os  Pubis,  and  approaching  one  ano¬ 
ther,  they  unite  and  form  the  Bo¬ 
dy  of  the  Clitoris ,  whofc  Extremity, 
which  is  of  an  exquifite  Senfe,.  is 
called  Gians.  The  two  fpongious 
Bodies,  before  they  unite,  are  called 
Crura  Clitoridis :  they  are  twice  as 
long  as  the  Body  of  the  Clitoris. 
It  has  two  Mufcles,which  arife  from 
the  Protuberance  of  the  Ifchium , 
and  are  inferred  into  its  fpongious 
Bodies,  They  ered  the  Clitoris  in 
Coition,  after  the  fame  manner  that 
the  Mill'd es  of  the  Yard  do  ered  the 
Yard.  The  Clitoris  receives  Veins 
and  Arteries  from  the  Hemorrhoidal 
Vefifels  and  the  Pudenda ;  and  Nerves 
from  the  Incercojlals,  which  are  like- 
wile  diftributed  thro’  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Vulva.  Remark,  that  the 
Veins  on  the  one  Side  of  the  Vul¬ 


va  communicate  with  thofe  of  the 
other  Side,  and  fo  do  the  Arteries 
with  one  another. 

The  Nymphe  are  fpongious  in 
their  internal  Subftance,  and  full  of 
Blood  Vefiels,  and  therefore  they 
fwell  in  Coition.  They  receive 
Vefiels  and  Nerves  as  the  Clitoris* 
Their  Ufe  is  to  defend  the  internal 
Parts  from  external  Injuries,  to  in- 
creafe  Pleafure  in  Coition,  to  dired 
the  Courfe  of  the  Urine  :  and  they 
are  bigger  in  married  Women  than 
in  Maids. 

The  Hymen  is  a  circular  Folding 
of  the  inner  Membrane  of  the  Va¬ 
gina  ;  which  being  broke  in  the  firft 
Copulation,  its  Fibres  contrad  in 
three  or  four  Places,  and  form  what 
they  call  Glandule  Myrtiformes . 

A  little  beyond  the  Clitoris ,  in  the 
Fore- part  of  the  Vulva ,  ahove  the 
Neck  of  the  Womb,  there  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  Hole, which  is  the  Orifice  of  the 
Urethra.  It  is  naturally  fo  large  as 
to  receive  a  Probe  as  big  as  a  Goofe- 
Quill.  The  Length  of  the  Neck 
of  the  Bladder  is  near  about  two 
Fingers  Breadth.  It  has  a  littleMuf- 
cle  called  its  Sphineler,  which  em¬ 
braces  the  Urethra ,  to  hinder  the 
involuntary  running  of  the  Urine : 
it  joins  the  flefhy  Fibres  which  are 
at  the  Orifice  of  the  Vagina.  Be¬ 
tween  this  Muicte  and  the  inner 
Membrane  of  the  Vagina ,  there  are 
feveral  little  Glands,  whofe  excreto¬ 
ry  Duds  are  called  Lacune  :  They 
pour  a  vifcous  Liquor  into  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Vulva.  Thefe  Glands 
are  the  Seat  of  a  Gonorrhoea  in  Wo¬ 
men,  as  the  Projiate  are  in  Men ; 
and  have  the  fame  Ufe  as  they  have. 
They  have  heen  found  all  ulcerated 
in  Women,  who  have  had  a  Go¬ 
norrhea. 

The  Vagina ,  or  Neck  of  the 
Womb,  is  a  long  and  round  Canal, 
which  reaches  from  the  Pudendum 
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io  the  internal  Mouth  of  the  Womb. 
In  Maids  it  is  about  five  Fingers 
Breadth  long,  and  one  and  a  half 
wide  ;  but  in  Women  who  have 
born  Children,  its  Length  and  Big- 
nefs  cannot  be  determined,  becaufe 
it  lengthens  in  the  time  a  Woman  is 
with  Child,  and  it  dilates  in  the  time 
of  Birth.  It  lies  betwixt  the  Blad¬ 
der  and  the  Reflum,  with  which  laft 
it  is  wrapt  up  in  the  fame  common 
Membrane  from  the  Peritoneum : 
For  this  reafon  the  Excrements  come 
out  fometimes  by  the  V ulva,  when 
this  Inteftine  is  wounded.  The  Sub- 
fiance  of  the  Vagina  is  compofed  of 
two  Membranes,  of  which  the  inner, 
which  lines  its  Cavity,  is  nervous 
and  full  of  Wrinkles  and  Sulci ,  e- 
fpecially  in  its  Fore-part  It  has 
three  or  four  fmall  Glands  on  that 
Side  next  the  ReStum ,  which  pour 
into  it  a  vifcous  Humour  ip  the 
time  of  Coition  ;  of  which  we  have 
fpoken  before.  The  Wrinkles  of 
this  Membrane  are  for  the  Friction 
of  the  Balanus ,  to  increafe  the 
Pleafure  in  Copulation,  tp  detain  the 
Seed,  that  it  run  not  out  again,  and 
that  it  may  extend  in  the  Time  of 
Geilation.  The  external  Membrane 
of  the  Vagina  is  made  of  mufcular 
Fibres,  which,  as  Occafion  requires, 
dilate  and  contrail,  become  long 
and  ihort,  for  adjufting  its  Cavity 
to  the  Length  and  Bignefs  of  the 
Yard.  At  its  lower  Part  there  is 
a  Mufcle  of  circular  Fibres  like  a 
Sphincter  ;  and  under  it  on  each 
Side  the  Vagina  a  net-like  Plexus  of 
Blood- Veifels,  which  with  the  Muf¬ 
cle,  helps  to  ftraighten  the  Mouth  of 
the  Vagina t  that  it  may  grafp  the 
Yard  clofely.  The  Neck  of  the 
Womb  receives  Veins  and  Arteries 
from  the  Hypogajlrick  and  Hemor - 
rhidal  Veffels.  Thofe  from  the 
Hypogajlrick  are  difperfed  in  its  up¬ 
per  Parts  j  and  thole  from  the  He¬ 


morrhoidal  in  its  lower  Parts.  Thefe 
Velfels  communicate  with  one  an-, 
other.  It  has  Nerves  from  the  Os 
Sacrum .  Among  other  Ufes,  the 
Neck  of  the  Matrix  ferves  for  a 
Conduit  to  the  Menjlrua%  and  for  a 
Pafiage  to  the  Foetus . 

The  Matrix ,  or  Womb,  is  fitua- 
ted  in  the  lower  Part  of  the  Hypo - 
gajlrium ,  betwixt  the  Bladder  and 
the  ftraight  Gut.  The  Os  Pubis  is 
a  Fence  to  it  before;  the  Sacrum  be¬ 
hind  ;  and  the  Ilium  on  each  Side. 
They  form  as  it  were  a  Bafon  for 
it ;  but  becaufe  it  muft  fvvell  whilft 
Women  are  with  Child,  therefore 
they  leave  a  greater  Space  in  them 
than  in  Men  :  and  for  this  Reafon 
it  is,  that  Women  are  bigger  in 
the  Haunches  than  Men.  The  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  W omb  is  like  a  Pear, 
from  its  internal  Orifice  to  its 
Bottom  :  ’Tis  three  Fingers  long, 
two  broad,  and  almoft  as  much 
thick.  In  Maids  its  Cavity  will 
contain  a  big  Almond  ;  but  it 
changes  both  Figure  and  Dimen- 
fions  in  Women  that  are  with 
Child :  It  prefies  the  Bowels,  and 
reaches  to  the  Navel  towards  their 
Delivery,  whilft  at  other  times  it 
does  not  pafs  the  Os  Sacrum,  The 
Womb  is  covered  with  the  Perito¬ 
neum.  Its  Subfiance  is  compofed 
of  ftefhy  Fibres,  which  are  woven 
together  like  a  Net,  and  they  draw 
together  and  make  feveral  Bundles, 
which  have  feveral  Directions  for 
the  better  contracting  of  the  Womb 
in  the  Expulfion  of  the  Foetus.  The 
Spaces  between  thofe  Fibres  are  fill¬ 
ed  up  with  thin  and  foft  Membranes, 
which  form  an  infinite  Number  of 
Cells,  upon  which  the  Blood- Vef¬ 
fels  run,  turning  and  winding  fre¬ 
quently.  Upon  thefe  Membranes, 
efpecially  towards  the  Cavity  of  the 
Womb,  there  are  feveral  Glands 
which  feparate  a  Humour  tolubri- 
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cate  tlie  Cavity  of  the  Womb.  The 
Bottom  of  the  Womb  grows  thick, 
as  it  dilates  ;  fo  that  in  the  laft 
Months  of  Geftation/tis  at  Ieaft  an 
Inch  thick,  where  the  Placenta  ad¬ 
heres,  becaufe  its  Roots  run  into  the 
SuMance  of  the  Womb,  The  En¬ 
try  into  the  Cavity,  or  the  Mouth 
©f  theWomb,  joins  the  upper  End 
©f  the  Vagina ,  and  makes  a  little 
Protuberance  in  the  room  of  Lips, 
which  refembles  the  Muzzle  of  a 
little  Dog  j  by  fome  called  Os  Tin- 
€a.  The  Cavity  of  theWomb  next 
Its  internal  Orifice,  being  more  con- 
traded  than  it  is  near  its  Bottom, 
as  called  Collum  minus  Uteri .  Its 
Surface  is  unequal,  and  among  the 
Rug  e  open  feveral  fmall  Duds, 
which  difcharge  a  glutinous  Liquor 
io  feal  up  the  Mouth  of  theWomb 
In  Geflation.  Thefe  Duds  are  af- 
feded  in  a  Fluor  Albus .  The  Veins 
and  Arteries  of  the  Womb  are 
Branches  of  the  Hypogaftrick  and 
ISpermatick  Veffels,  whofe  larger 
Ramifications  inofculate  with  one 
another.  When  the  Term  of  Ac¬ 
cretion  draws  to  a  Period,  and  the 
Blood  which  was  wont  to  be  fpent 
in  the  Increafe  of  the  Body,  being 
accumulated,  diftends  the  VefTels,  it 
breaks  forth  once  a  Month  at  thofe 
©f  theWomb;  becaufe  of  all  the 
Veins  of  the  Body,  which  Hand  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Horizon,  thefe 
©nly  are  without  Valves.  This  E- 
4acuation  is  called  the  Menjirua,  jo 
which  Men  for  the  fame  Reafon  are 
fubjed ;  but  in  them  the  redundant 
Rumour  paffes  off  by  Urine,  and 
rarely  by  the  Hemorrhoidal  Veins. 
Its  Nerves  come  from  the  Intercof- 
tals,  and  from  thofe  which  come 
from  the  Os  Sacrum.  There  are 
alfo  feveral  Lymphaticks  upon  its 
Outfide,  which  unite  by  little  and 
little  into  great  Branches,  and  dif- 
charge  themfdves  into  the  Referva- 


tory  of  the  Chyle.  All  theVeflels 
of  the  Womb  creep  upon  it  by  ma¬ 
ny  Turnings  and  Windings,  that 
they  may  not  break  when  diftended. 
It  is  tied  by  two  Sorts  of  Ligaments 
by  two  broad,  called  Ligamenta 
lata  ;  and  by  two  round,  called 
Ligamenta  rotunda. .  The  two  broad 
Ligaments  are  only  a  Produ&ion  or* 
Continuation  of  the  Peritoneum , 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Womb.  For 
their  Largenefs  and  Fiffure,  they  are 
commonly  compared  to  the  Wings 
of  a  Bat,  and  therefore  called  V ef- 
pertilionis  Ale .  The  Ovarix  are 
fattened  to  one  End  of  them,  and 
the  Tube  Fallopiane  run  along  the 
other.  The  two  round  Ligaments 
arife  from  the  fore  and  lateral  Part 
of  the  Bottom  of  theWomb,  and 
pafs,  in  the  Produdlion  of  the  Pe¬ 
ritoneum,  thro’  the  Rings  of  the  ob¬ 
lique  and  tranfverfe  Mufcles  of  the 
Abdomen  to  the  Os  Pubis ,  where 
they  expand  like  a  Goofe-Foot,  and 
are  partly  inferted  into  the  Os  Pubis, 
and  partly  continued  or  joined  to 
the  Mufculus  Membranofus ,  or  Faf- 
cita  lata ,  on  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Infide  of  the  Thigh  ;  and  from 
thence  comes  the  Pain  that  Women 
big  with  Child  feel  in  this  Place. 
The  Subftance  of  thefe  Ligaments 
is  hard,  but  covered  with  a  great 
Number  of  Blood- veffels ;  they  are 
pretty  big  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Womb,  but  they  grow  fmaller  and 
flatter  as  they  approach  the  Qs 
Pubis . 

The  Spermatick  Veffels  in  Wo¬ 
men  are  four,  as  in  Men  ;  they 
differ  only  in  this,  chat  they  are 
Ihorter,  that  the  Artery  makes  fe¬ 
veral  Turnings  and  Windings  as  it 
goes  down  ;  that  it  divides  into  two 
Branches,  of  which  the  fmalleft  goes 
to  the  Ovarium*,  the  biggeft  divides 
into  three  more,  of  which  one  is 
bellowed  upon  the  Womb*  another 
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upon  the  Vagina,  and  the  third  upon 
the  Ligaments  of  the  Womb,  and 
Luba  Fallopian* .  ’Tis  the  fame  as 
to  the  Veins.  The  Ovaria  are  tied 
about  two  Fingers  diftance  from  the 
Bottom  of  the  Womb  by  the  Liga¬ 
ment  a  lata.  They  are  fixed  to 

the  Peritoneum  at  the  Ilia,  by  the 
fpermatick  Veifels.  They  are  of  an 
oval  Figure,  a  little  flat  upon  their 
upper  Part,  where  the  fparmatick 
Veflels  enter.  The  Ovaria ,  or  Te- 
fticles  are  half  as  big  as  Mens  are  : 
Their  Surface  is  unequal  and  wrink¬ 
led  in  old  Women,  but  fmooth  and 
equal  in  Maids.  They  are  covered 
with  a  proper  Membrane,  which 
flicks  clofe  to  their  Subftance  ;  and 
with  another,  common  from  ihs  Pe¬ 
ritonaeum,  which  covers  all  the  fper¬ 
matick  Veflels.  Their  Subftance  is 
compofed  of  Fibres  and  Membranes 
which  leave  little  Spaces,  in  which 
there  are  feveral  fmall  Veficfes, 
round  and  full  of  Water ;  and 
which  being  boiled,  hardens  like 
the  White  of  an  Egg.  They  have 
each  of  them  two  proper  Mem¬ 
branes,  upon  which  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  fmall  Twigs  of  Veins,  Arteries, 
and  Nerves.  Thefe  Veficles  are 
called  Eggs,  and  they  are  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Size  and  Number  in  Women 
of  different  Ages.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  Cows,  that  fuch  of  them 
as  are  impregnated  after  Copula¬ 
tion,  are  contained  or  covered  all 
over  with  a  yellow  Subftance,  which 
has  a  fmall  Hole  in  its  Side  thro' 
which  they  are  thruft  when  they  fall 
into  the  Luba  Fallopiana.  Be  fides 
the  fpermatick  Veifels,  the  O-varia 
have  Nerves  from  the  Inter cojlals 
and  Lympbaticks ,  which  difcharge 
themfelves  into  the  common  Re¬ 
ceptacle. 

The  Lube  Fallopian*  are  fituated 
on  the  right  and  left  Side  of  the 
Womb,  They  rife  from  its  Bottom 
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by  a  narrow  Beginning,  and  they 
dilate  in  Form  of  a  Trumpet  to  the 
Extremities,  where  they  are  con- 
tra#ed  again  into  a  fm  alter  Orifice, 
from  whofe  Circumference  they  di¬ 
late  into  a  pretty  broad  Membrane, 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  torn  at  the 
Edges,  and  therefore  is  call '(\Morfus 
Diaboli.  Their  Cavity,  where  they 
open  into  the  Womb,  will  fcarcely 
admit  of  a  Hog's  Briftle;  but  at  its 
wideft  Part  it  will  take  in  the  End 
of  one’s  little  Finger.  Their  Sub¬ 
ftance  is  compofed  of  two  Mem¬ 
branes,  which  come  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  Membranes  of 
the  Womb.  The  Lubes  are  about- 
four  or  five  Fingers  Breadth  long* 
they  have  the  fame  Veins,  Arte¬ 
ries,  Nerves,  and  Lymphaticks,  as 
the  Ovaria. 

In  the  Aft  of  Generation,  the 
Pleafure  is  fo  great,  as  to  alter  the 
Courfe  of  the  Blood,  and  animal 
Spirits,  which  then  move  all  thefe 
Parts  that  before  lay  Hill.  TheC/f- 
toris  is  ere#ed,  which  by  its  exqui- 
fite  Senfe  affords  a  great  deal  of 
Delight.  The  Glands  about  the 
Neck  of  the  Womb  being  preifed 
by  the  fwelling  of  the  neighbouring 
Parts,  pour  forth  a  Liquor  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  Paffage  of  the  Penis ,  and 
to  increafe  the  Pleafure.  The  Neck 
of  the  Womb  contra#s  and  embra¬ 
ces  clofely  the  Yard  ;  the  Fibres  of 
the  Womb  contra#  and  open  its 
Mouth,  which  at  other  times  is  ex¬ 
tremely  clofe,  for  the  Reception  of 
the  fpirituous  Part  of  the  Seed ;  and 
the  Branches  of  the  fpermatick  Ar¬ 
tery  which  runs  upon  the  Ligamen - 
ta  lata ,  between  the  Ovaria  an<f 
Luba  Fallopian ce,  being  diftended 
with  Blood,  contra#  and  pull  the 
Extremities  of  the  Lubes  to  the  O- 
<varia,  for  carrying  the  Seed  to  them. 
The  Seed  impregnates  the  Egg, 
which  from  being  transparent,  be¬ 
comes 
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comes  ©pake  fome  time  after;  *tis 
covered  with  a  thick  and  yellow 
Subftance,  which  prefles  it  on  all 
Sides,  and  thrufts  it  out  thro*  a  little 
Hole  in  its  Middle ;  fo  it  falls  into 
the  Orifices  of  the  Tubes ,  which  di¬ 
late  fufEciently  for  its  Paflage  into 
the  Womb.  Some,  partly  confider- 
ing  the  Clofenefs  of  the  Mouth  of 
the  Womb,  and  partly  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  the  Membranes  of  the  O  va- 
ria  and  Ova,  do  judge  it  impofiible 
for  the  Seed  to  pafs  this  way  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  think  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
Veins  which  open  in  the  Cavity 
of  the  Vagina  ^nd  Matrix ,  where 
circulating,  it  ferments  with  theMafs 
of  Blood  ;  from  whence  come  all 
the  Symptoms  which  appear  in 
Conception.  It  enters  and  impreg¬ 
nates  the  Egg  by  the  fmallT  wigs  of 
Arteries  which  are  upon  its  Mem¬ 
branes.  This  Fermentation  fwells 
the  Membranes  of  the  Tubes ,  opens 
the  Cavity  of  theWomb,  and  makes 
every  thing  ready  for  the  Reception 
of  the  Egg.  See  Foetus  and  Con¬ 
ception. 

Geniculi,  are  the  Knots  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  Herbs ;  and  therefore  Bota¬ 
nies  call  thofe  fo  marked  Genicu¬ 
late  Plants. 

Genioglojji,  is  a  Pair  of  Mufcles 
proceeding  inwardly  from  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  lower  Jaw  under  ano¬ 
ther  Pair  called  Geniohyoides ,  and 
enlarging  themfelves,  are  fattened 
Into  the  Batts  of  the  Tongue.  Thefe 
ferve  to  pull  the  Tongue  forward, 
and  to  thrutt  it  out  of  the  Mouth  ; 
thus  called  from  ytv v$,  Mentum,  the 
Chin,  and  Lingua ,  the 

Tongue. 

Geniohyoidceus ,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the 
ps  Hyoides ,  which  with  its  Partner 
is  fhort,  thick,  and  flefhy,  arittng 
from  the  internal  Parts  of  the  lower 
Jaw-bone,  called  the  Chin ;  and  di¬ 
luting  themfelves  are  foon  lettened 


again,  and  inferted  into  the  fuperior 
Part  of  the  Fore  Bone  of  the  Os 
Hyoides. Thefe  pull  upwards  and  for¬ 
wards  the  Os  Hyoides ,  and  afiitt  the 
Genioglojji  in  thrufting  the  Tongue 
out  of  the  Mouth ;  from  yiv V(P 
Mentum ,  the  Chin,  the  Greek  Up- 
falon ,  and  Forma ,  Shape. 

Genital \  is  applied  to  any  thing 
that  concerns  Generation,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  diftinft  Parts  of 
Males  and  Females. 

Genius ,  is  varioufly  ufed  ;  but  in 
Phyttck  and  Medicine,  chiefly  to  ex- 
prefs  the  particular  Nature  of  any 
Body  or  Diftemper. 

Gentilitious ,  is  by  fome  ufed  in 
the  fame  Senfe  as  Hereditary,  for 
Difeafes  which  are  propagated  from 
Parents  to  Children. 

Genus,  is  a  Term  more  ufed  in 
Logick  than  Phyttck  :  however,  in 
natural  Philofophy  fome  make  three 
Genera  Generalijjima ,  which  are 
MineralSjVegetables,  and  Animals ; 
and  Botanifts  range  Plants  under 
certain  Genus’s  or  Genera,  where¬ 
in  all  agree  in  fome  common  Pro¬ 
perties. 

Germen ,  is  the  Bud  of  any  Plant. 
Whence 

Germination ,  is  the  growing  or 
fprouting  out  of  any  Vegetables. 

Gejiation,  is  the  Time  of  a  Wo 
man's  going  with  Child ;  from  gejlo, 
to  bear 

Ghittagemen ,  a  Name  given  by 
fome  Writers  to  Gamboge. 

G ialappa  and  Gialapium,  are  by 
fome  Authors  ufed  for  Jallap. 

Gibbous ,  from  gihbus ,  hump¬ 
backed  ;  is  any  Protuberance  or 
Convexity  having  Refemblance 
thereunto. 

Gilla ,  is  an  Arabicb  Word  for 
Salt ;  but  now  ufed  particularly  for 
the  emetick  Salt  of  Vitriol. 

Gingivae,  the  Gums,  are  a  hard 
fort  of  Fleih  formed  by  the  Union 
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of  two  Membranes,  one  of  which 
is  a  Production  of  the  Periofleum, 
and  the  other  of  the  internal  Mem- 
i  brane  of  the  Mouth,  They  are  fet 
about  the  Teeth,  to  keep  them  firm 
I  in  their  Sockets. 

Ginglymus ,  is  a  Sort  of  Articula¬ 
tion  when  a  Bone  both  receives 
and  is  received ;  and  the  Property  of 
this  Sort  of  Articulation  is  to  admit 
only  of  the  Motions  of  Flexion  and 
s  Extenfion.  It  is  called  by  Mecha- 
nicks,  Charnel ,  and  it  is  commonly 
ufed  in  Hinges.  Of  this  Articula¬ 
tion  there  are  three  Sorts.  The  fird 
is  when  the  End  of  a  Bone  has  two 
Protuberances,  and  one  Cavity ; 

5  and  the  End  of  a  Bone  which  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  it  has  two  Cavi¬ 
ties  and  one  Protuberance ;  as  the 
i  Humerus  and  the  Ulna.  The  fecond 
is  when  a  Bone  at  one  Extremity  re¬ 
ceives  another  Bone,  and  at  its  other 
Extremity  is  received  by  the  fame 
I  Bone,  as  the  Radius  and  Ulna,  The 

1  third  Sort  is  when  a  Bone  at  one  End 
receives  another  Bone,  and  at  the 
other  End  is  received  by  a  third 
!l  Bone,  as  the  Vertebra  do. 

Given.  See  Data , 

Gland .  All  the  Glands  of  a  hu¬ 
man  Body  are  by  Anatomids  reduc’d 
l  to  two  Sorts,  *viz.  Conglobate  and 
>  Conglomerate.  A  conglobate  Gland 
[  is  a  little  fmooth  Body,  wrapped  up 
in  a  fine  Skin,  by  which  it  is  fepa- 
1  rated  from  all  the  other  Parts,  only 
l  admitting  an  Artery  and  Nerve  to 
pafs  in,  and  giving  way  to  a  Vein 
s  and  excretory  Canal  to  come  out. 

1  Of  this  Sort  are  the  Glands  in  the 
!  Brain,  the  Labial  Glands,  and  Tejles. 

,  A  conglomerate  Gland  is  compofed 
of  many  little  conglobate  Glands, 
all  tied  together,  and  wrapped  up  in 
one  common  T unicle  or  Membrane. 
Sometimes  all  their  excretory  Dufts 
unite  and  make  one  common  Pipe, 
thro1  which  the  Liquor  of  all  of 


them  runs,  as  the  Pancreas ,  and 
Carat  ides  do.  Sometimes  the  Dufts 
uniting,  form  feveral  Pipes,  which 
only  communicate  with  one  another 
by  crofs  Canals,  and  fuch  are  the 
Breads.  Others  again  have  feveral 
Pipes,  without  any  Communication 
with  one  another;  of  which  fort  are 
the  Glandules  Lachry  males,  and  Pro - 
Jiatee.  And  a  fourth  Sort  is,  when 
each  little  Gland  has  its  own  excre¬ 
tory  Duft,  thro”  which  it  tranfmits 
its  Liquor  to  a  common  Bafon,  as 
the  Kidneys, 

The  Antients  thought  that  the 
Glands  were  Ciderns  which  con¬ 
tained  certain  Liquors,  by  which 
the  Blood  being  fermented,  threw 
off  the  Humours  refin’d  in  the  ex¬ 
cretory  Du6ts,  But  as  thefe  Fer¬ 
ments  mud  mix  with  the  Blood,  fo 
they  mud  be  exhauded  and  carried 
off  by  the  Blood  into  Veins.  And 
becaufe  all  the  Liquors  in  the  Body 
are  feparated  from  the  Blood,  there 
mud  be  another  Ferment  to  feparate 
more:  But  this  fecond  Ferment  is 
liable  to  the  fame  Fate  as  the  fird; 
and  therefore  there  mud  be  an  infi¬ 
nite  Series  of  Ferments  in  the 
Body,  which  is  abfurd.  If  it  lhould 
be  faid,  that  the  Ferments  are  not 
carried  off  with  the  Blood,  they  mud 
be  dopped  by  the  Structure  of  the 
Glands :  But  then  there  will  be  2 
Secretion  without  a  Ferment,  which 
is  now  the  common  Opinion.  Some 
think  the  Glands  are  Tubes,  whofe 
Orifices  differing  in  Figure,  admit 
only  Bodies  of  fimilar  Figures  to 
pafs  thro’  them.  But  this  Opinion 
is  demondrably  falfe :  for  befides 
that  Liquors  are  fufceptible  of  all 
Figures*  and  that  Bodies,  of  any 
Figure,  and  a  leffer  Diameter  than 
that  of  the  Gland,  will  pafs  thro’ » 
and  that  even  a  Body  of  a  fimilar 
Figure,  and  equal  Diameter  with 
that  of  the  Orifice  of  the  Glands, 
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*nay  be  prefented  innumerable  ways, 
and  not  be  able  to  pafs  thro’  whilft 
there  is  only  one  way  it  can  pafs  : 
all  the  Veffels  in  the  Body  are  Co¬ 
nical  or  Cylindrical, and  confequent- 
ly  there  is  no  difference  in  theFigure 
of  their  Orifices.  For  the  Prefiure 
of  a  Fluid  being  always  perpendicu¬ 
lar  upon  the  fides  of  the  V effel  that 
contains  it,  and  equal  at  equal 
Heights  of  the  Fluid,  if  the  Sides 
are  foft  and  yielding,  they  muff  be 
equally  diftended  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a 
Sedion  perpendicular  to  the  Axis  of 
the  Veffel  muff  be  a  Circle,  and 
confequently  the  Veffel  be  either 
Cylindrical  or  Conical.  This  is  a- 
greeable  to  the  Accounts  of  the  nir 
cell  Anatomifts,  who  tell  us  that  a 
Gland  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Convo¬ 
lution  of  fmall  Arteries,  whofe  laft 
Branches  are  Cylindrical,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing.  Part  of  an  infi¬ 
nitely  long  Cone.  A  Gland  there¬ 
fore  being  nothing  but  a  Branch  of 
an  Artery,  whofe  fartheff  Extre¬ 
mity  becomes  the  excretory  Dud  of 
the  Gland,  it  is  next  to  be  known 
how  fuch  a  Strudure  can  feparate 
from  the  Blood  only  fome  parts  of 
it ;  and  how  different  Glands  may 
feparate  different  parts  of  the  Blood. 
If  fuch  a  Fluid  is  to  be  drawn  cff 
as  confffts  of  the  fmalleft  Particles 
of  the  Blood,  let  that  Orifice  of  the 
Gland,  which  is  inferted  into  the 
Artery  of  which  it  is  a  Branch,  be 
fo  fmall  as  to  admit  only  the  fmal- 
left  Particles  of  the  Blood ;  then 
thefe,  and  thefe  only  will  enter  this 
Gland,  and  the  Fluid  which  paffes 
out  at  the  other  Extremity  of  the 
T ube,  or  the  excretory  Dud,  muft 
be  fuch  as  is  required.  If  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  Blood,  which  are  of 
the  next  Size  or  Magnitude,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  feparated,  let  the  O- 
rifice  of  the  Gland  be  fo  big  as  to 
receive  thofe  fecond  Particles* 


but  fmall  enough  to  exclude  all 
bigger  Particles ;  then  thefe  fecond 
Particles,  together  with  the  firft  of 
fmalleft,  will  enter  the  Gland  :  but 
becaufe  the  Liquor  to  be  fecerned  is 
to  confift  only  of  the  fecond  Sort 
of  Particles,  that  is,  the  fecond  Sort 
of  Particles  only  are  to  flow  out  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  Tube,  which 
is  the  excretory  Dud,  therefore  we 
are  to  fuppofe,  that  this  Gland, 
(which  is  only  a  Branch  of  an  Ar¬ 
tery,  and  differs  in  nothing  from  a 
common  Artery,  but  in  the  Nar- 
rownefs  of  its  Channel)  has  Bran¬ 
ches  which  are  big  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fmalleft  Particles  only,  and 
carry  them  off  into  the  Veins :  fo 
that  as  both  forts  of  Particles  move 
together  along  the  Gland,  the  fmal¬ 
left  Particles  will  pafs  off  thro’  its 
Branches,  and  a  Fluid  confiding 
chiefly  of  thefecond  fort  of  Particle^ 
will  arrive  at  the  excretory  Dud. 
Thus  the  Number  of  Branches  may 
be  fo  great  as  to  draw  off  moft  of 
the  fmalleft  Particles,  before  the  fe¬ 
cond  Sort  of  Particles  arrive  at  the 
excretory  Dud ;  fo  the  Liquor  to 
be  fecerned,  may  confift  of  both 
thefe  Sorts  of  Particles  mix’d  toge¬ 
ther  in  any  Proportion,  according 
to  the  Number  of  Branches.  If  a 
Fluid  confiding  of  a  third  Sort  of 
Particles,  larger  than  either  of  the 
former,  is  to  be  fecerned,  the  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  Gland  muft  be  juft  big 
enough  to  admit  fuch  Particles, 
and  none  bigger ;  and  the  Branches 
of  the  Gland  muft  be  fmall  enough 
to  exclude  the  biggeft  Particles,  and 
big  enough  to  receive  the  leffer  : 
and  according  as  the  Number  of 
Branches  is  either  greater  or  fmal- 
ler,  the  Fluid  which  runs  out  at  the 
excretory  Duds,  will  confift  either 
of  the  largeft  Particles,  or  of  all 
together  mix’d  in  any  Proportion. 
And  thus  we  may  underhand  how 
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a  Liquor  thicker  than  the  Blood, 
may  be  krained  off  from  the  Blood, 
if  the  Orifice  of  the  Gland  be  fo 
big,  as  to  admit  Particles  of  any 
Sizes,  and  the  Branches  fo  nume¬ 
rous  as  to  draw  off  the  thinner  Parts 
before  the  thicker  arrive  at  the  ex¬ 
cretory  Duft. 

But  this  may  be  better  illuftrated 
by  the  following  Diagram  :  Suppofe 
A  B  to  be  a  fm all  evanefcent  Arte¬ 
ry,  and  that  the  Particles  of  the  leak 
Size  were  to  be  feparated  from  the 
reft.  From  the  Side  of  the  Artery 
let  the  T ube  C  K  arife,  whofe  Ori¬ 
fice  at  C  is  fuch  as  is  capable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  Particles  of  the  leak  Size, 
together  with  the  aqueous  Fluid ; 
thefe  therefore  will  be  feparated 
from  all  the  other  Particles  of  the 
Blood,  and  the  T ube  C  K  being  a 
Cylinder,  they  will  pafs  to  its  fur¬ 
ther  End  Ky  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  excretory  Duft  of  the  Gland, 
If  the  Quantity  of  the  aqueous  Flu¬ 
id,  feparated  with  the  leak  Par¬ 
ticles,  muk  be  diminifhed ;  that 
fuch  a  Fluid  as  is  requifite  may  pafs 
through  the  excretory  Duft  K,  from 
the  Tube  C  K  j  you  muk  imagine 
that  feveral  other  fmaller  Canals  go 
out,  as  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  whofe  O- 
rifices  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  admit 
ao  other  Particles,  befides  thofe  of 


the  aqueous  Fluid,  to  pafs  thro3 
them :  and  therefore  as  the  leak 
Particles,  together  with  the  aqueous 
Fluid,  pafs  along  the  Tube  Ca,  the 
aqueous  Fluid  muk  conkandy  be 
diminifhed ;  and  the  Quantity  of 
the  leak  Particles  kill  remaining, 
can  pafs  no  where  but  at  the  excre¬ 
tory  Duft  K.  And  this  Diminution 
of  the  aqueous  Fluid  will  always 
be  according  to  the  Number  of 
Canals  Z>,  E,  F,  G,  that  is,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Length  of  the  T ube 
C  K.  And  therefore  as  the  Gland 
is  longer  or  fhorter,  fo  the  more 
or  lefs  aqueous  Fluid  will  pafs  thro? 
the  Orifice  of  the  excretory  Duft 
K ;  and  confequently  the  fecreted 
Fluid  upon  this  Account  be  thicker 
or  thinner.  If  Particles  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  Size  are  to  be  drawn  off,  let 
the  Orifice  at  C  be  juk  big  enough, 
to  admit  thofe  Particles,  and  not 
any  bigger,  Thefe  Particles  with 
the  aqueous  Fluid,  will  pafs  the 
Orifice  C  ;  but  if  the  Canals  D ,  E9 
F,  Gy  are  big  enoilgh  to  receive 
all  the  other  Particles,  and  too  lit¬ 
tle  to  admit  thofe  to  be  feparated, 
they  muk  arrive  at  the  excretory 
Duft  Ky  with  what  Proportion  of 
leffer  Particles  is  required.  And 
thus  any  Particles  may  be  drawn  off 
either  by  theiaCelves5  or  mixed  with 
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anir  other  m  any  Proportion  i  and 
this  only  by  Arteries :  for  C  K  is 
only  a  fmaller  Artery,  ftraight  or 
f^iral,  or  contorted  ;  and  D,  E,  F,G, 
are  again  Arteries  fmaller  than  it ; 
and  if  any  of  thefe  are  fo  fmall,  as 
only  to  admit  Particles  of  Serum , 
they  will  conftitute  Lymphatiek  Vef- 
fels ;  from  whence  it  is  that  we  find 
Lymph adu 8s  arifing  in  great  Num¬ 
bers  from  thofe  Glands  which  fepa- 
rate  thick  Humours,  as  from  the 
Teflicles,  Liver,  & e. 

After  this  Manner  the  feveral  Hu¬ 
mours  in  the  Body  may  be  feparated 
hy  Glands  from  the  Blood,  which 
muft  either  be  compofed  of  fo  many 
Humours  as  are  feparated  from  it : 
or  elfe  it  mull  contain  a  few  Prin¬ 
ciples,  which  mixed  all  together, 
form  the  Blood,  and  which  varioufly 
combined  form  the  different  Hu¬ 
mours  which  are  drained  from  it  : 
as  a  few  Rays  of  Light,  of  different 
Kefrangibilities,  mixed  all  together, 
produce  a  white  Colour,  but  va- 
xioufly  combined,  exhibit  all  imagi¬ 
nable  Variety  of  Colours.  It  is 
not  at  all  probable,  that  the  Blood, 
m  which  we  difcern  but  two  diltindl 
Parts  fhould  be  compofed  of  near 
thirty  fimpleHumours;  for  fo  many 
do  the  Glands  fecern  from  it.  Nor 
is  it  agreeable  to  that  Simplicity 
which  Nature  conflantly  affe&s  in 
all  herOperations.  The  Principles 
of  all  natural  Bodies  are  faid  not  to 
exceed  five  ,*  and  how  prodigious  is 
the  Variety  that  refults  from  their 
different  mixtures  and  Modifications  ? 
If  We  fuppofe  likewife  but  five  Prin¬ 
ciples,  or  different  Particles  in  the 
.Blood,  their  Combinations  alone, 
without  different  Modifications  and, 
Proportions,  will  yield  near  as  many 
different  Humours  as  are  feparated 
from  the  Blood.  And  it  is  Matter 
of.Faft,  that  Urine,  Sweat,  Tears, 
Spittle,  and  Milk?  are  compound 


Liquors,  ancf  that  in  each  of  them 
there  are  Parts  common  to  all  of 
them.  And  if  the  Compofition  of 
fome  other  Hum  ours  of  the  Body  is 
not  fo  apparent,  it  does  not  the 
more  follow  from  thence  that  they 
are  not  compounded,  than  it  does 
that  the  Blood  is  not,  becaufe  we 
do  not  perceive  it  in  the  feveral 
Humours  which  are  feparated  from 
it  by  the  Glands.  Since  therefore 
the  feveral  Humours  are  formed  by 
the  various  Combinations  Of  a  few 
Particles  which  compofe  the  Blood, 
and  that  each  Humour  is  fecerned 
by  Glands,  placed  for  the  mod  part 
in  fome  one  Part  of  the  Body,  as  the 
Gall  which  is  feparated  from  the 
Liver,  and  the  Urine  in  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  the  Particles  of  the  Blood  muft 
fall  into  fuch  Combinations  as  are 
fit  to  form  Gall  at  the  Liver,  Urine^ 
at  the  Kidneys,  and  fo  of  the  o- 
thers  ;  otherwife  the  Glands  could 
never  feparate  from  the  Blood  fuch 
Humours.  And  as  all  the  Humours 
are  compofed  of  a  few  different 
Particles,  the  greater  will  be  the 
Number  of  Particles  combined  to 
form  Bile  ;  and  the  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Bile  will  be  fecerned,  the 
fewer  there  are  of  all  other  Com¬ 
binations  at  the  Liver.  Such  Com¬ 
binations  therefore  as  are  fit  to 
form  the  Humours  proper  to  pafs 
thro’  the  Glands,  where  thefe  Com¬ 
binations  are  formed,  being  there 
only  requifite,  will  be  there  molt 
numerous  ;  and  all  others  being 
there  lefs  requifite  or  ufelefs,  will 
be  there  lefs  numerous.  And  there¬ 
fore  where  ever  the  Particles  of 
Blood  are  moll  diffolved,  there  will 
be  placed  fuch  Glands  as  feparate 
Humours  which  confift  of  the  mofi 
fimple  Combinations,  or  of  Parti¬ 
cles  which  do  the  moll  eafily  com¬ 
bine  ;  and  at  the  greateil  Dillances 
from  thefe^  will  be  fituated  the  t 
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Glands  which  fecern  Humours  con¬ 
fining  of  the  moft  compound  Com¬ 
binations,  or  of  Particles  which  do 
the  moft  flowly  unite.  And  be¬ 
tween  thefe  will  be  all  otherGlands, 
which  according  to  either  Extreme 
will  feparate  Humours  more  or  Iefs 
combined,  or  compounded  of  Par¬ 
ticles  which  do  more  quickly  or 
ilowly  combine  together.  By  the 
Thinnefs  of  the  Liquor  in  the  Peri¬ 
cardium,  and  of  the  Liquor  which 
paffes  thro’  the  Kidneys,  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  Blood  feem  to  be  moft 
diifolved  at  and  about  the  Heart. 
Here  we  not  only  find  the  Effeds  of 
this  DiiTolution  in  the  Secretions, 
but  likewife  the  Caufe  of  it,  the 
Force  of  the  Air  in  Refpiration 
breaking  the  Globules  of  the  Blood ; 
which  Force  is  demonftrable  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  Preffure  of  100  Pounds 
weight  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Lungs.  Nor  is  it  evident  only  from 
the  Caufes  and  Effeds,  that  the 
Blood  is  here  moft  diifolved,  but 
likewife  from  the  Methods  which 
Nature  takes  to  prevent  the  Effeds 
of  this  Diffolution,  in  fome  particu¬ 
lar  Places  at  a  little  diftance  from  the 
Heart :  for  the  Bile  and  Seed  being 
thick  Humours,  compofed  of  Parti¬ 
cles  which  combine  but  (lowly  toge¬ 
ther,  and  it  being  requifite  that  they 
fhould  be  fecerned  where  the  Liver 
and  Tefticles  are  placed  ;  Nature 
Fas  made  Ufe  of  particular  Contri¬ 
vances,  to  give  the  Particles  which 
were  to  form  thofe  Humours,  more 
Time  to  combine,  than  they  could 
have  had  otherwise,  being  fo  near 
to  the  Heart.  For  the  Formation 
of  the  Bile  fhe  has  contrived  the 
Vena  Portae,  and  the  Spleen  ;  thro’ 
the  firft  the  Blood  moves  near  200 
times  flower,  and  thro’  the  laft  alto¬ 
gether  as  much,  than  otherwife  it 
would  have  done.  And  that  the 
Particles  which  form  the  Seed  might 
have  time  to  combine,  the  Orifices 


of  the  fpermatick  Arteries  are  con- 
traded;  and  they  likewife  arife  from 
the  Vena  Canea,  a  little  below  the 
Emulgents,  at  a  great  Diftance  from 
the  Tefticles,  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Courfe  of  Nature ;  by  which 
Means  the  Blood  is  150  Times 
longer  in  going  to  the  Tefticles, 
than  otherwife  it  had  been.  At  the 
greateft  Diftances  from  the  Heart, 
the  vifcous  Liquor  of  the  Joints  is 
fecerned  ;  and  fome  Liquors,  whofe 
Parts  require  no  Combination,  as 
the  Lympha,  may  be  fecerned  any 
where.  All  thefe  different  Com¬ 
binations,  which  form  fo  many  di- 
ftind  Fluids,  arife  from  an  attradive 
Power  in  the  Parts  of  Matter, which 
tho’  it  be  equally  diffufed  thro’  the 
whole  Mafs,  yet  according  to  the 
different  Denfities  of  Partides,  and 
the  Figures  of  their  Parts,  fome  forts 
of  Particles  would  be  foon  united, 
while  others  require  a  longer  time 
to  be  joined  together  ;  fome  will 
cohere  more  firmly  than  others, 
and  Particles  of  one  kind  will  have 
a  greater  Tendency  to  unite  with 
thofe  of  another  Sort,  in  a  certain 
Portion  of  their  Surface  than  in  any 
other.  See  Attradlion  2cs\ciAnimal Se¬ 
cretion.  Dr.  Keil gives  the  following 
Lift  of  the  different  forts  of  Glands, 

1  Cerehri. 

2  Plexus  Cboroidek 

3  Sebaceae . 

4.  Meatus  Anditorii , 

3  Ciliares . 

6  Lacrbytnales. 

7  Humerem  Aqueum 

8  Cryjiallinum 

g  Vitreum 

10  Atrum  Cboroidis 
I  1  Nafales. 

I  2  Buccales ,  Labiates,  Palatines. *$ 

1  3  Parotides ,  Maxillares}  Sublin - 
1 4  Ponfillarum .  [ guales » 

1  5  OEfopbagi . 

16  Afperce  Arteries , 

17  Pericardii , 

Q 
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18  Mammarum. 

1 9  Ventriculi. 

20  Intefli riorum* 

21  Pancreatis. 

22  Hepatis. 

2  3  Vejics  Velli So 

24  Renum , 

25  Ren  ales. 

20  Ureter  uni. 

27  Vefcs  Urhiaris. 

28  Urethra. 

29  Peficulorum «, 

30  P  r  oft at  arum. 

3 1  Uteri. 

32  Vaginae. 

3  3  Lymphatics % 

34  Pinguedinales • 

3  5  Me  dull  ares. 

36  Ar Haim. 

37  Ca/zV  Milliard. 

Glandules  Lachrymales .  See  C#-- 
runculse  Lachrymales ,  and  Eye. 

Glandula  Myrtiformes.  See  G.?- 
meration  Parts  of,  proper  to  Women. 

Glanduls  Odor  f era.  See  Gra<?- 

ration  Parts  of,  proper  to  Men. 
Glandula  Pituitaria.  See  Brain. 
Glandules  Renales.  See  Capfuls 
Atrabilares . 

Glandules  Sebacees.  See  iszzr. 
Glandulofum  Corpus.  See  Profats . 
Gians.  See  Generation  Parts  of 
proper  to  Men. 

Glafs ,  an  artificial  Subfiance 
made  by  filling  fix’d  Salts,  and  Flint 
or  Sand  together,  with  a  vehement 
Fire.  It  is  poifonous  when  taken 
internally,  unlefs  it  be  fine  ground, 
becaufe  the  (harp Points  of  it  prick, 
tear,  and  wound  the  Inteflines,  cau- 
fmg  Inflammation,  and  in  time  a 
Gangrene  or  Mortification  therein. 
But  when  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
Powder,  its  internal  Ufe  is  laid  to 
be  very  fafe,  and  attended  with  no 
ill  Confequence. 

Glaucoma ,  from  yA&VKof,  Ca¬ 
llus ,  is  a  Fault  m  me  Eye,  which 
changes  the  cryftalllne  Humour  in¬ 
to  a"  grey  ilk  Colour  .  Glaucofts  is 


the  fame ;  and  both  in  general  fig* 
nify  a  Change  of  Colour  in  the  Eye 
without  Detriment  of  Sight,  and 
therein  differ  from  what  is  com- 
monly  underilood  by  SufFufion. 
VhavKos  is  alfo  by  fome  apply’d  to 
a  whitifh  Urine,  that  hath  Films  m 
it  like  tranfparent  Horn. 

Glene,  yAnvn,  ftri&ly  fignifies 
the  Cavity  or  Socket  of  the  Eye  ; 
but  by  fome  Anatomifts  is  alfo  ufed 
for  that  Cavity  of  a  Bone  which  re¬ 
ceives  another  within  it ;  hence 
^  Glenoides ,  from  the  former,  and 
Forma ,  Shape  ;  are  two  Ca¬ 
vities  in  the  lower  Part  of  the  firH 
Vertebrae  of  the  Neck. 

G  life  ere,  to  kindle,  properly  as 
Fire  does ;  but  by  Phyfical  Writers 
is  fometimes  apply’d  to  the  natural 
Heat,  and  increafe  of  Spirits ;  and 
by  others,  to  the  Exacerbation  of 
Fevers,  which  return  periodically. 

Globules ,  are  fuch  fmall  Particles 
of  Matter  as  are  of  a  globular  or 
fpherical  Figure;  as  the  red  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  Blood,  which  fwim  in 
a  tranfparent  Serum,  and  are  eafily 
difeover’d  by  the  Microfcope  ;  and 
it  is  pleafant  to  fee  how  thefe  will 
attract  one  another  when  they  come 
within  a  due  Diflance,and  unite  like 
the  Spheres  of  Quickfilver. 

Globulus  Naf  \  is  the  lower  cartila¬ 
ginous  moveable  Part  of  the  Nofe. 

Glottis ,  from  yh&fffcl,  Lingua, 
the  Tongue,  is  that  Chink  of  the 
Larynx  that  lies  at  the  Root  of  the 
Tongue,  and  which  is  cover’d  by 
the  Epiglottis. 

Glutsus ,  from  ylasTo^^  Nates ,  the 
Buttock.  There  are  three  Adufcles  of 
this  Name  which  extend  the  Thigh; 
the  firfl  is  Glutsus  major, or  the  great¬ 
er,  which  arifesr  femicircularly  from 
the  Os  Coccygis ,  the  Spines  of  the 
Sacrum ,  the  Spine  of  the  Ilium,  and 
from  a  flrong  Ligament  that  runs 
between  the  Sacrum  and  Tuberclp 
of  the  Ifchium ;  and  defending,  it 
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as  inferted  into  the  Line  a  a/p  era,  four 
Fingers  breadth  below  the  great  Tro¬ 
chanter.  The  Medius ,  or  the  Middle 
arifes  from  the  Spine  of  the  Ilium  un¬ 
der  the  former,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  fuperiorand  external  Part  of  the 
great  Trochanter*  And  th o  Minor,  or 
thelefler,  arifes  from  the  lower  Part 
of  the  external  Side  of  the  Ilium ,  un¬ 
der  the  former,  and  is  inferted  at  the 
fuperior  Part  of  the  great  Trochanter . 

Gnidlus,  is  applied  by  Hippocrates 
and  others  fince,  to  fome  medicinal 
Precepts  wrote  in  the  Ifland  of 
Gnidos.  Bay-berries  alfo,  or  fome- 
what  near  thereunto,  are  by  fome 
called  Cocci  Gnidii ,  from  their  Plen¬ 
ty  in  that  Ifland. 

Goldbeater  s  Skin ,  is  the  inteffnum 
rettum  of  an  Ox,  which  Goldbeaters 
lay  between  the  Leaves  of  their  Me¬ 
tal  while  they  beat  it,  whereby  the 
Membrane  is  reduced  thin,  and  made 
fit  to  apply  to  Cuts,  or  fmall  frefli 
■Wounds,  as  it  is  now  the  common 
Pra&ice. 

Gompho/is,  from  ypjjLfpbti,  Cla - 
<vum  impingOy  to  drive  in  a  Nail,  is 
a  particular  kind  of  Articulation, 
like  the  driving  a  Nail  into  any 
thing,  as  the  Molares  are  into  the 
Bones  of  the  Jaws  ;  and  hence 

Gomphiofis ,  is  a  Dfltemper  of  the 
Teeth,  which  makes  them  loofe, 
and  ready  to  drop,  according  to 
Diof cor  ides  ;  but  Hoffman  juftly 
enough  changes  that  Term  into 
dpfsLpdLCii  i  the  privative  Particle 
exprefling  that  Defe£L 

Gonagra,  from  ffnf,  Genu ,  the 
Knee,  and  dyfivu,  capio ,  to  take, 
is  the  Gout  in  the  Knee. 

Gonorrhoea ,  from  yoVti,  Genitu - 
ras  or  Semen ,  the  Seed,  and  pw, 
fiuoy  to  flow  ;  anciently  ufed for  any 
.involuntary  EmiiTion  of  Seed,  but 
now  only  for  a  weeping  of  Matter 
from  ulceratedGlands.  The  Frojlat <s 
are  the  Seat  of  it  in  Men,  as  the  La- 
cun<z  are  in  Women  $■  for  which  fee 


the  Parts  of  Generation  proper  to 
both  Sexes.  Its  Cure  confifls  in 
cooling  and  deterging,  with  Diu- 
reticles  and  Baifamicks. 

Gonorrhoea  Cordata.  See  Chorde 1 

Gout :  This  is  a  Difleffiper  better 
known  than  undeffiood.  Dr.  Keil 
fays,  that  the  equal  Celerity  of  the 
Particles  of  the  Blood  in  the  Extre¬ 
mities,  is  likewife  the  Reafon  why 
the  Concretions  of  the  Gout  ard 
formed  there  ;  unlefs  by  frequent 
Debauches  or  Decay  of  Nature,  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  becomes  fo> 
languid,  that  thefe  Particles  eafily 
attraft  one  another  in  the  Blood- 
Veflels  of  the  Bowels,  where  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  is  alfo  very 
flow  :  And  then  fuch  Remedies  as 
warm  and  increafe  the  inteitine  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood,  and  thereby  dl~ 
fturb  the  Attraction  of  the  gouty 
Particles,  relieve  the  Bowels,  and 
fend  the  peccant  Matter  back  again 
to  theExtremitieS.  But  on  this  Sub¬ 
ject  I  have  ventured  to  publifh  fome 
Thoughts  inanEflay  annexed  to  the 
Second  Edition  of  the  Explanations 
of  Sanctoriuds  Aphorifms ,  and  which 
was  before  promifed  under  this  term, 
in  the  firfl:  Edition  of  this  Lexicon . 

Gracilis ,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the  Leg^ 
thus  called  from  its  flenderShape.  It; 
arifes  partly  tendinous,  and  partly 
flefliy,  from  the  Os  Pubis  internally,, 
between  the  firfl;  and  fecond  Heads 
of  the  Triceps ;  and  in  its  Defcent  in 
the  Infide  of  the  Thigh,  it  grows 
narrow,  and  becomes  tendinous,  a 
little  below  the  Sartorius ,  and  is  fb 
inferted  into  the  Tibia.  It  aflifteth  in 
bringing  theThighandLeg  inwards* 

Gramineous  Herbs ,  amongft  Bota- 
nffts  are  fuch  as  have  a  long  narrow 
Leaf,  and  noFoot-flalk :  And  thefe 
are  reckoned  Frumentaceous ,  whole 
Seed  is  ufed  for  Food ,  either  in  Breads 
Drink,  or  Broth,  fuch  asWheat,Rye.> 
Barley,  £sV.  or  not  Frumentaceous  „ 
more  properly  called  GrafTes,  which 
Oz  iravs 
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have  an  hollow  jointed  Stalk,  not 
branched,  and  a  ftaminous  Flower. 

Granivorous ,  from  Grana ,  Corn, 
and  voro,  to  devour,  are  thofe  Ani¬ 
mals  which  feed  upon  Corn,  or 
any  other  Seeds. 

Granulation ,  in  Chymiftry,  fig- 
nifies  pouring  of  melted  Metal  into 
cold  Water,  fo  as  it  may  granulate, 
or  congeal  into  fmall  Grains.  It  is 
generally  done  thro’  a  Colander,  or 
a  Birchen  Broom.  Gun-powder, 
and  fome  Salts,  are  likewife  faid  to 
be  granulated,  from  their  Refem- 
blance  to  Grain,  or  Seed. 

Gravida,  a  Women  is  faid  to  be 
fo  vvhilft  Ihe  goes  with  Child. 

Gravity ,  and  as  fome  call  it,  the 
Vis  Centripeta ,  is  that  Quality  by 
which  all  heavy  Bodies  tend  towards 
the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  accelerating 
their  Motion  the  nearer  they  move 
towards  it.  About  the  Caufe  of  this 
wonderful  and  univerfal  Affection 
of  Matter,  there  have  been  endlefs 
Conjectures  :  But  a  true  Philofophy, 
that  teaches  what  is  not  within  our 
Capacities,  as  well  as  what  is  know- 
able,  has  fhewn  this  to  be  unfolva- 
ble  by  any  philofophicalHypothefis, 
and  refolved  it  into  the  immediate 
Will  of  the  Creator.  Of  all  Bodies 
confidered  within  the  Coniines  of 
any  Fluid,  there  is  a  twofold  Gravi¬ 
ty,  T rue  and  Abfolute  ;  and  Appa¬ 
rent,  Vulgar  or  Comparative.  Ab- 
folute  Gravity  the  whole  Force 
by  which  any  Body  tends  down¬ 
wards  ;  but  the  Relative  or  Vulgar 
is  the  Rxcefs  of  Gravity  in  one 
Body  above  the  fpecifick  Gravity 
of  the  Fluid,  whereby  it  tends  down¬ 
wards  more  than  the  ambient  Fluid 
doth.  In  reference  to  abfolute  Gra¬ 
vity,  the  Parts  of  all  Fluids  and  all 
Bodies  do  really  gravitate  in  their 
proper  places,  and  therefore  by  their 
joint  Weights  do  make  the  Weight 
of  the  whole  :  For  every  heavy 
Whole  is  a  heavyBody,a$  we  find  in 
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Veffels  filled  with  all  Kinds  of  Li¬ 
quors;  and  the  Weight  of  any  whole 
is  equal  to,  becaufe  compounded  of, 
the  Weight  of  all  its  Parts.  The 
latter  kind  of  Gravity  is  fuch,  that 
in  reference  to  it  Bodies  do  not 
gravitate  in  their  Places ;  or  rather 
do  not,  when  compared  with  one 
another,  pre-gravitate  ;  but  by  hin¬ 
dering  one  another  in  their  mutual 
Endeavour  to  defcend,  do  remain  in 
their  proper  Places,  all  one  as  it 
they  were  not  heavy  at  all.  Thofe 
things  which  do  not  pre-gravitate  in 
the  Air ,  Water,  &c.  the  V ulgar  take 
to  have  no  Gravity  ;  and  only  judge 
thofe  to  be  heavy  Bodies  which 
they  fee  pre-gravitate  or  defcend, 
becaufe  they  cannot  be  fupported  by 
the  ordinary  gravitation  of  the  Fluid, 
or  by  its  Preffure  all  Manner  of 
ways.  SothattheNotion  of  Weight 
amongft  the  Vulgar,  is  only  the  Ex- 
cefs  of  any  Body’s  Weight  above 
that  of  Air  :  And  confequently  they 
account  thofe  things  to  be  light, 
which  being  lefs  heavy  than  Air,  are 
fupported  by  it,  or  buoy’d  up  in  it; 
whereas  thofe  comparatively  light 
Bodies  are  not  fo  really,  fince  in  » 
vacuo  it  is  found  by  Experiment, 
that  they  defcend  as  fait  as  other 
heavy  Bodies  do  in  Air. 

The  Properties  of  Gravity  are 
thus  enumerated  :  i .  That  ail  Bo¬ 
dies  defcend  towards  a  Point,  which 
either  is,  or  is  very  near  to,  the 
Centre  of  Magnitude  of  the  Earth 
and  Sea,aboht  which  the  Sea  forms 
itfelf  into  a  fpherical  Surface  ;  and 
the  Prominences  of  the  Land,  con-  i 
fidering  the  Bulk  of  the  whole,  j 
differ  but  infenfibly  therefrom,  j 
2.  This  Point,  or  Centre,,  is  fixed  i 
within  the  Earth,  or  at  leaff  hath  j 
been  fo  ever  fince  we  have  had  any  j> 
authentick  Hiftory  :  For  a  Confe-  j 
quence  of  its  ihifting,  tho’  ever  fo  j 
little,  would  be  the  overflowing  of  I 
the  low  Lands  on  that  Side  of  the  j 
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Globe  towards  which  it  approached,  fwim  on  Mercury,  c.  This  Power 
And  this  it  IS  thought  would  well  increafes  in  defending,  and  de* 
account  for  the  umverfal  Deluge,  to  creafes  in  afcending  from  the  Centre 
have  the  Centre  of  Gravitation  re-  of  the  Earth,  and  that  in  propor- 
moved  for  a  time  towards  the  mid-  tion  to  the  Squares  of  the  Diftances 
die  of  the  then  inhabited  World  :  therefrom  reciprocally  •  fo  as  for 
For  the  Change  of  Place  but  the  inftance,  at  t 

2000th  Part  of  the  Rad,  us  of  oar  have  but  a  Quarter  of  the  Force  &<■ 
Earth,  would  be  Efficient  to  lay  which  is  highly  agreeable  toRe~* 
the  Tops  of  the  higheft  Hills  under  fon,  becaufe  the  gravitating  or  at" 
Water.  3  In  all  Places  equidiftant  tractive  Power  muft  needs  bf  exert- 
E°m  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  the  ed  more  vigoroufly  in  a  fmail 
f  oree  of  Gravity  is  nearly  equal  Sphere,  and  more  feebly  in  a  great. 
Bat  indeed  all  Places  of  the  Earth’s  er,  in  proportion  as  it  is  conceded 
Surface  are  not  at  equal  Diftances  or  expanded.  Wherefore  feeino-  the 
from  the  Centre  ;  becaufe  the  equa-  Surfaces  or  Spheres  are  to  onetno- 
toralPartsarefoimethinghigherthan  ther,  as  the  Squares  of  the  Radii 
the  polar  Parts :  T he  Difference  be-  their  Power  at  feveral  Diftances  will 
tween  the  Earth  s  Diameter  and  Axis  be  as  the  Squares  of  thofe  Diitance* 
bemgabout  34  E^Mdes, which  reciprocally  1  and  then  its  whole 
hath  been  proved  by  the  Neceftity  Adion  upon  each  fpherical  Sur- 

,  a  Pendulum  fhorter  in  face,  be  it  great  or  fmail  will  he* 

thofe  Places  before  they  will  fwing  always  equal  ’  ^  b® 

Seconds.  4,  Gravity  equally  affeds  Gravedo,  is  that  Weight  or  Lift- 

T  i0Ut  regf,d  either  t0  reirnerSj  Which  accomPanies  a  lef- 
k nFlg  r™’  °ri Matter  :  So  fened  Tranfpiration,  or  taking  cold 
that  abftradmg  from  the  Refiftance  as  it  is  commonly  called  ;  and  as  it 

jV®  rMe^um>  the  ™oii  coniPaft  is  frequently  accompanied  with  a 
and  loofe,  the  greateft  and  fmallelt  running  of  the  Nofe  and  Eyes,  it 
Booie,  would  defcend  equal  Spaces  is  ufed  for  a  Coryza ,  which  exprefc 
n  equal  times,  as  appears  from  the  fes  the  fame. 

mT  P  kfCeSC  °  nVel7  lisht  Bodies  Groflks,  is  a  barbarous  Term  ufed 
the  exnaulled  Receiver.  Whence  by  feme  Writers  for  the  fame  as 

ferveH  hT  D'TenCe  may  be  ob'  Cra^us’  Srofs>  for  things  coarily 
fcrved  oetween  Gravity  and  Mag-  powdered  ;  and  fome  are  fo  nice  as 

Iron”1  V  ie  latter  afcftinS  onlF  to  diftinguiih  between  Groffus  and 
Iron  and  that  towards  its  Poles  ;  Vifiofus,  as  Lute  is  different  from 
the  former  all  Bodies  alike  in  every  Glue. 

thTr  ' A™011  al<'°  P'Y  ^  concluded  Grume,  is  a  thick  vifeid  Confif- 

ive  Levity5  Zf£  g ten“  °U  Fluid- like  what  we  call 

•  h  f  ^lngs  wh,ch  aP-  roPF»  as  the  white  of  an  Egg,  or 
pear  light  being  onlycomparatively  clotted  like  eoldBlood.  And  htnee 

rife  anH<-W‘er<;aSi?tfe-VJeraI.  -thingS  GrUmous  Blmd’h  that  which  is 
l  ‘00  fwim  in  Fluids,  tis  only  too  thick  for  Circulation  and  Hag 
becaufe  they  are  not,  Bulk  for  Bulk,  nates.  ’  g' 

themeanVvRenG0fehFIndV  r  i$  t  a  Crane’  is  a  Surgeon’s 

a  1  y  Keafon  why  Cork,  form-  Inftrpment,  refembling  the  Beak 

fence  fliould  be  faid  to  be  light,  of  a  Crane.  2  ‘ 

-more  than  rT*  WHer!  an>'  Gum>  is  a  vegetable  Subftance 
hjore  than  Iron  ,  becaufe  «  will  differing  from  a  Refin  in  being 

®  3  mo^ 
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more  vifcid,  and  lefs  friable,  and  warlike  and  manly  Exercifes ;  and 
generally  dilTolving  in  aqueous  Men-  whom  he  obferving  to  be  very 
Jlruums ;  whereas  Refins  being  more  healthful  on  that  account,  he  made 
fulphurous,  require  a  fpirituous  Dif-  Exercife  become  an  Art,  in  refe- 

folvent  1  rence  t0  the  re-covennS  out  °* 

'  Gummata ,  Strumous  Tumours  Difeafes,  as  well  as  preferving  them 

are  fometimes  thus  called  from  the  from  them  J  and  called  it  Gymnaj - 
Refemblance  of  their  Contents  to  which  he  made  a  great  part 

eummous  Subftances.  of  his  Praflice  of  Phyfrck  But 

g  Gums.  See  Gingiva-  .  who  was  his  Scholar, 

Gutta  Pofacca,  Rofe-drop,  is  an  blames  him  fometimes  for  his  Ex- 
Eruption  upon  the  Skin,  chiefly  in  ceffes  m  this  kind  ot  Phyhek,  d 
the  Face,  which  marks  it  with  red  Plato  exclaims  againfl  him  wi-h 
Blotches  or  Wheals  of  a  red  colour,  fome  Warmth,  for  enpining  his 
Gutta  Serena.  See  Amaurofis.  _  Patients  to  walk  from  Athens  t? 
Gutter  a ,  from  Goutte ,  which  in  Megara ,  which  is  about  25  Miles, 
french  fignifies*  a  Convulfion  ;  is  a  and  to  come  home  on  foot  as  they 
compound  Powder,  fo  called  from  went,  as  foon  as  ever  they  had  but 
its  Virtues  againft  fuch  Diflempers.  touched  the  Walls  of  the  City.  But 
fiver  i  us  hath  the  Reputation  of  be-  to  how  much  foeyer  a  blameaRe 
ine  its  Author,  or  firk  Publiffier,  Excefs  this  might  be  carried  inthofe 
afe  it  had  obtained  great  Ekeem  times,  the  Province  of  Medicine 
at  Montpelier ,  where  it  was  firft  was  fome  while  after  fo  over-run 
Biade  an  officinal  Medicine  1  but  with  Enthufiaks,  Chymiib  and 
our  Colledge  have  now  confidera-  Jugglers,  as  to  turn  ^out  Jill  fuch 


bly  altered  it. 

Guttur,  the  Throat ;  what  is 
properly  thus  called  is  the  Larynx  ? 
lyhich  fee. 

Gutturis  Os,  the  fame  as  Os  Hy - 
pides ;  which  fee. 

Gymnajlick ,  from  exer 

_ !  o' 


Pra&ices ;  but  by  the  Help  of  a 
founder  Philofophy  the  prefent  Age 
has  rekored  it  again,  and  in  due 
Limitations ;  infomuch,  that  there 
are  Hopes  of  feeing  a  great  Multi- 
tude  of  naufeous  unprofitable  Me- 
dicines  give  way  to  more  efficacious 


C iymnaticn,  irom  yi r 
peo,  to  exercife ;  is  fuch  a  Method  and  pleafant  Exeru  es ,  ep  y 
of  Cure  as  is  performed  by  Exer-  in  chromck  Cafes,  where  there  is 
cife,  or  that  part  of  Phyfick  which  very  little  but  what  may  be  direR- 
treats  of  the  Rules  that  are  to  be  ly  efFefted  by  the  Gymnaftck  Prac- 

obferved  in  all  forts  of  Exercifes,  tice.  , 

for  the  Prefervation  of  Health.  Gynaeomafias,  by  the  ancient 

This  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  Writers  hath  been  applied  to  Tu- 
by  one  Herodicus ,  born  at  Salym-  mours  of  the  Breaks  in  Women . 

bra,  a  City  of  Ldhrace  ;  or,  as  fome  And,  ,  „  • 

fey,  at  Leutini  in  Sicily.  He  was  Gynacomajtyx ,  figmlies  the  Hair 

frk  Maker  of  an  Academy  where  growing  upon  their  Privy  Parts, 
young  Gentlemen  came  to  learn 

v.  '■  "  ‘  ;  h. 

Mbit,  is  any  particular  Difpo-  Body,  obtained  by  Birth,  or  Mam 
fition  or  Temperament  of  ner  of  Living.  The  Antients^ 


H  M 

diftinguiffi’d  a  conflant,  perma¬ 
nent  Habit,  from  JVcfc0£r/f,  a  pre- 
fent  Difpofition,  foon  liable  to  alter. 

Hecceitas,  is  ufed  by  fome  Chy~ 
mills  in  the  fame  Acceptation  as 
their  fpecifick  Effence,  or  adlive 
Principle  by  which  a  Medicine  o- 
perates. 

Hematops,  is  hridlly  ufed  by 
fome  for  any  bloody  Suffufion  fof 
the  Eyes  from  external  Injuries,  or 
otherwife,  as  theWords  from  whence 
it  is  derived  fignify  bloody  Eyes. 
But  Hippocrates  ufes  it  frequently  in 
a  more  lax  Senfe,  for  any  concreted 
or  flagnant  Blood. 

Hematocele,  ct/[Act]oK,yi\i1,  a  Blood 
fwelling,  hath  been  ufed  by  fome 
Ancients  for  a  Tumour  turgid  with 
Blood,  from  what  Caufe  foever. 

Hematochyfis,  [Act]  Q  is 

any  preternatural  flowing  of  Blood, 
whether  critical  or  fymptomatical  ; 
and  is  generally  ufed  in  the  fame 
Senfe  as  Hemorrhage.  And, 

Hemoptick ,  is  a  Perfon  that  fpits 
Blood,  from  eti[A.ct,  Sanguis,  Blood, 
and  «srJJ<y,  fpuo ,  to  vomit,  or  fpit. 
It  is  generally  from  fome  Fault  of 
the  Lungs,  the  Extremities  of  the 
Blood  Velfels  being  worn  off  by 
fharp  Humours,  or  a  thin  Blood,  fo 
as  to  let  out  their  Contents,  and 
fuffer  it  to  be  coughed  up. 

Hemorrhage ,  from  cti[Act,  San¬ 
guis ,  Blood,  and  piso,  fluo ,  to  flow, 
or  run  out,  is  the  buriling  out  of 
JBIood  from  any  Part  whatfoever, 
occafioned  generally  from  a  Pletho¬ 
ra ,  and  to  be  remedied  by  Evacu¬ 
ation  ;  but  if  it  be  from  an  increa- 
fed  Velocity  of  a  thin  Blood,  Ag- 
glutinants  are  to  be  made  Ufe  o£ 
and  Coolers. 

Hemorrhoids ,  from  the  fame  De¬ 
rivation  as  the  former,  and  <AA©“, 
Forma,  Likenefs ;  is  a  Bleeding  of 
.  the  Hemorrhoidal  Veins.  They  alfo 
fwell  and  inflame  the  Parts  about 
them,  without  Bleeding.  See  Piles. 


H  A 

Hemorrhoidal  V tins.  See  Veins . 

Hair .  The  Hair  may  juflly  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  common  Te¬ 
guments  of  the  Body,  not  only  for 
its  Ufe,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  is  to  be 
found  upon  all  the  Parts  of  the  Bo- 
dy,  except  the  Soles  of  the  Feet, 
and  Palms  of  the  Hands.  It  grows 
longefl  upon  the  Head,  Beard,  in 
the  Arm -pits,  and  about  the  Privi¬ 
ties.  When  we  examine  the  Hairs 
with  a  Microfcope,  we  find  that  they 
have  each  a  round  bulbous  Root, 
which  lies  pretty  deep  in  the  Skin, 
and  which  draws  their  Nourifhment 
from  the  furrounding  Humours  : 
That  each  Hair  confifts  of  five  or 
fix  others,  wrapped  up  in  a  com¬ 
mon  Tegument  or  Tube.  They 
grow  as  the  Nails  do,  each  Part 
near  the  Root  thrufling  forward  that 
which  is  immediately  above  it,  and 
not  by  any  Liquor  running  along 
the  Hair  in  Tubes,  as  Plants  grow. 
Their  different  Colours  depend 
much  upon  the  different  Tempera¬ 
ments  and  Qualities  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours  that  nourifh  them.  The 
Ufe  of  the  Hairs  is  for  a  Covering 
and  Ornament  to  the  Body.  What¬ 
foever  the  efficient  Caufe  may  be  why 
a  Man  has  a  Beard,  and  a  Woman 
none,  it  is  certain  the  final  Caufe 
is  for  the  diftinguifhing  the  Male 
from  the  Female  Sex  ;  which  other- 
wife  could  hardly  be  known,  if  both 
were  dreffed  in  the  fame  Habit. 

Halation ,  is  a  purging  Medicine 
prepared  with  Salt,  and  to  be  ufed 
at  Table  inftead  thereof :  But  we 
find  little  of  this  Kind  retained  in 
the  prefent  Pradlice. 

Halinitron ,  is  ufed  by  the  Latin 
Writers  Hoffman,  Paracelfus ,  and 
fome  others,  for  the  common  Sal 
Nitri,  or  Salt  Petre » 

Habnyrodes ,  <Lk[A.vp&Fti$,  falfugi- 
nofus ,  is  a  Term  given  by  Hippocra¬ 
tes  to  a  particular  Fever  that  is  at¬ 
tended  with  fharp  brackifh  Sweats. 

O  4  Halop 
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Halo,  is  the  red  Circle  round  the  Itformis ,  thro?  which  the  Portia  du- 
Breaids  of  Women.  Aftronomers  ra  of  the  auditory  Nerves  paffes. 
alfo  take  Notice  of  a  Meteor  under  8.  The  DuElns  auditorius  externus . 
this  Name,  in  the  Form  of  a  Circle  9.  The  Dudlus  auditorius  internus . 
round  the  Sun,  Moon,  or  Stars,  but  iq.  The  Conduit  of  the  Carotidal 
more  efpecially  the  Moon.  Artery.  1 1 .  In  the  fame  Bone  thro" 

Humus,  or  Hamulus ,  is  a  Hook  ;  which  a  V ein  paffes  from  the  exter- 
and  Surgeons  make  Ufe  of  an  In-  nalTeguments  to  the  lateral  Sinus's ; 
Jiuument  thus  called,  to  extract  the  that  is,  behind  the  Procejfus  Majloi- 
Child  in  difficult  Labour,  Figures  dceus.  12.  In  the  Occipital  Bone 


of  which  are  given  by  Scultetus ,  in 
Arm.  Chirurg  Part  x.  Tab.  8,  15, 

3  1 ,  and  34. 

Head.  By  Anatom  ills  this  is  ter¬ 
med  the  upper  Venter ,  and  comes 
laft  in  Diffe&ion*  as  the  Contents 
are  not  fo  fubjekt  to  Corruption. 
The  Defcription,  of  the  Parts  fee 
under  their  refpedtive  Names.  But 
here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  rec¬ 
kon  the  feveral  Apertures  therein, 
as  they  are  taken  Notice  of  in  Dif- 
feclion  :  Thefe  are  either  external 
or  internal.  The  external  Holes 
are,  1 .  The  two  in  the  coronal 
Bone  above  the  Artery,  thro’  which 
a  Vein,  Artery  and  Nerve  from  the 
Opthalmick  Branch  of  the  fifth 
Pair  pafs,  for  the  Brow  and  frontal 
Mufcles.  This  frequently  appears 
only  as  a  Notch.  2.  The  Orb  iter 
internus  in  the  fame  Bone  within 
the  Orbit ,  a  little  above  the  Os  Pla¬ 
num  ,  for  another  Branch  of  the  fifth 
Pair  of  Nerves,  which  goes  to  the 
Nofe.  The  third  is  between  the  Os 
unguis,  and  the  Os  maxillare ,  in  the 
great  Canthus  thro-*  which  the  Dutlus 
lachrymalis  pa  lies  to  the  Nofe,  4. 
Orbit er  externus  in  the  Os  maxillare , 
Below  the  Orbit  thro’  which  the 
Nerves  and  Veffiels  which  come 
from  the  Teeth  pafs  to  the  Cheek. 

One  bugle  Hole  in  the  fame 
Bone  behind  the  Fore  Teeth, which 
comes  from  the  Nofe.  6.  Two  in 
the  Os  Palati ,  thro’  which  a  Branch 
of  the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves  paffes 
to  the  Palate,  U-vitla,  and  Gums, 
v  7.  In  the  temporal  Bone  between 
the  ProceJTus  Majlaidaus,  and  Sty- 


behind  its  Apothyfes,  thro’  which  the 
vertebral  Veins  pafs.  13.  In  the 
lame  Bone  for  a  Branch  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Jugular.  14.  One  fingle  large 
Hole  for  the  Medulla  Spinalis. 

The  internal  Holes  are,  1.  The 
blind  Hole  above  the  Crijla  Gallic 

2.  The  Holes  in  the  Os  Ethmoides. 

3.  In  the  Os  Sphenoides  for  the  Op- 
tick  Nerves.  4.  The  Foramen  la- 
cerum,  thro’  which  the  third,  fourth, 
and  firft  Branch  of  the  fifth  and 
fixthPair  of  Nerves  pafs.  5.  For  the 
fecond  Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair  of 
Nerves.  6.  For  the  third  Branch  of 
the  fame  Nerves.  7.  The  Foramen, 
Arter'ue  Durce  Matris.  8.  The  Ca¬ 
nal  thro’  which  the  Carotidal  en¬ 
ters,  and  the  Intercojlal  paffes  out ; 
but  this  was  counted  am  on  eft  the 
external  Holes.  9.  The  Procefs  of 
the  Os  Tempo  rum,  thro’  which  the 
auditory  Nerve  paffes.  1  o.  Between 
the  temporal  and  occipital  Bones  : 
It  is  divided  into  two  by  the  Dura 
Mater :  thro’  the  one  Part  paffes  the 
eighth  Pair  of  Nerves,  and  the  Ner- 
<vus  Jcccjforius ;  thro’  the  other  the 
lateral  Sinus's  open  into  the  internal 
Jugulars.  11.  One  on  each  Side 
the  large  Hole  of  the  Occiput,  thro’ 
which  the  ninth  Pair  of  Nerves 
goes  out. 

Head-ach.  See  Pain. 

Head- mould-pot,  is  when  the  Su¬ 
tures  of  the  Skull,  general! v  the 
Coronal,  ride,  that  is,  have  their 
Edges  (hoot  over  one  another  : 
which  is  frequently  the  Cafe  in  In¬ 
fants,  and  occafions  Convulfions 
and  Death,  Healthy 
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Health ,  is  juAly  defined  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  performing  all  the  Actions 
proper  to  a  human  Body  in  the  molt 
perfect  Manner.  And  all  the  EfFe&s 
of  thefe  A&ions  are  fuch  as  regard 
certain  determined  Motions,  or  the 
Change  and  Alteration  of  what  is 
received  into  the  Body. 

Hearing.  Sound  is  nothing  but 
a  certain  Modulation  of  the  external 
Air,  which  being  gathered  by  the 
external  Ear,  paffes  thro’  the  Meatus 
Auditorial ,  and  beats,  as  is  fuppo- 
fed,  upon  the  Memhrana  Tympa- 
niy  which  moves  the  four  little 
Bones  in  the  tympanum*  In  like 
manner,  as  it  is  beat  by  the  exter¬ 
nal  Air,  thefe  little  Bones  move  the 
internal  Air,  which  is  in  th tPympa- 
nutn  and  Veftibulum ;  which  inter¬ 
nal  Air  makes  an  Imprefiion  upon 
the  auditory  Nerve  in  the  Labyrinth 
and  Cochlea ,  according  as  it  is  mo¬ 
ved  by  the  little  Bones  in  the  ‘ Tym¬ 
panum  :  So  that  according  to  the 
various  Reflections  of  the  external 
Air,  the  internal  Air  makes  various 
Impreflions  upon  the  auditory 
Nerve,  the  immediate  Organ  of 
Hearing  ;  and  thefe  different  Im- 
prellions  reprefent  different  Sounds. 
The  curious  Structure  of  the  Laby¬ 
rinth  and  Cochlea  render  the  weakeA 
Sounds  audible  ;  for  the  whole  Or¬ 
gan  of  Hearing  being  included  in  a 
final  1  Space,  had  the  auditory  Nerve 
run  in  a  Araight  Line,  thelmpreffion 
had  been  made  upon  a  very  fmall 
Part  of  it ;  and  the  Strength  of  the 
Impreflion  being,  ceteris  paribusy 
always  as  the  Number  of  Parts  upon 
which  the  Impreflion  is  made, 
Sounds  which  are  now'  low,  could 
not  have  been  heard  at  all.  If  the 
auditory  Nerve  had,  like  the  Retina , 
been. expanded  into  a  large  Web, 
which  had  covered  or  lined  fome 
wide  Cavity,  the  Impreflions  of 
Sounds  even  in  this  Cafe  had  been 
much  weaker  than  they  are  now ; 


For  this  large  Cavity  hath  given 
Room  for  the  Sounds  to  dilate ;  and 
all  Sounds  grow  weaker  as  they  di¬ 
late.  Both  of  thefe  Inconvenien- 
cies  are  prevented  by  the  prefent 
Structure  of  the  Labyrinth  and  Co¬ 
chlea,  whofe  Canals,  by  their  Wind¬ 
ing,  contain  large  Portions  of  the 
auditory  Nerve,  upon  every  Point,' 
of  which  the  fmalleA  Sound  being 
at  once  imprefled,  becomes  audi¬ 
ble  :  and  by  their  Narrownefs  the 
Sounds  are  hindred  from  dilating  : 
And  the  Impreflions  made  upon  the 
Nerves  by  the  firA  Dilatations  are 
always  the  ArongeA.  The  Strength 
of  the  Impreflion  in  narrow  Canals 
is  likewife  increafed  upon  the  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  ElaAicity  of  the  Sides 
of  the  bony  Canal :  which  receiving 
the  firA  and  ArongeA  Impulfes  of  the 
Air,  do  raverberate  them  more 
Arongly  upon  the  auditory  Nerve. 

Heart.  In  defcribing  this  Part  it 
may  be  of  Ufe  to  prefix  alfo  that 
of  the  Rerieardiuniy  becaufe  they 
have  fuch  a  near  Pvelation  to  each 
ether.  The  Pericardium,  fo  called 
from  circum ,  about,  and  xctf- 

cT/ct,  Cor ,  the  Heart ;  is  a  thin  Mem¬ 
brane  of  a  conick  Figure,  that  re- 
fembles  a  Purfe,  and  contains  the 
Heart  in  its  Cavity.  Its  Bafis  is 
pierced  in  five  Places,  for  the  Paf- 
fage  of  the  Veflels  which  enter  and 
come  out  of  the  Heart.  It  lies  in 
the  Duplicature  of  the  Mediafiinumf 
which  firmly  adheres  to  it,  as  its 
Point  does  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Diaphrag?n .  It  receives  its  Vefielg 
from  the  Mammary  and  Phrenickf 
Nerves  from  the  Recurrent  and  Dia¬ 
phragm  atick.  It  has  Lymph  at  icks , 
which  difeharge  themfelves  in  the 
thoracick  DuCt.  The  Ufe  of  the 
Pericardium  is  to  contain  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  clear  Water,  which 
is  feparated  by  fmall  Glands  it  in, 
that  the  Surface  of  the  Heart  may  not 
grow  dry  by  its  continual  Motion. 
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The  Heart  is  fituated  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Thorax,  between  the  two 
Lobes  of  the  Lungs ;  it  is  of  a  co¬ 
nick  Figure,  whofe  Bafts  is  the  up¬ 
per  End,  and  its  Apex  or  Point  the 
lower  End,  which  is  turned  a  little 
to  the  left  Side,  that  the  right  Au¬ 
ricle  may  be  lower  than  the  left,  by 
which  Means  the  refluent  Blood  in 
the  Cava  afcends  the  more  eafily  ; 
for  like  other  Liquors,  the  Blood 
will  arife  to  the  fame  Height  in  both 
Legs  of  a  reflex  Tube.  For  the 
fame  Reafon  the  Aorta  runs  firft  up¬ 
wards,  before  it  turns  down,  that 
the  Force  of  the  returning  Blood 
from  the  lower  Parts  may  be  the 
greater.  The  Heart  is  tied  to  the 
Mediafliniim ,  to  the  Pericardium , 
and  fuftained  by  the  great  Vefiels 
which  bring  and  carry  back  the 
Blood.  It  is  covered  by  a  Mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  the  proper  Mem¬ 
brane  of  the  Mufcles ;  its  Bafis  is 
always  furrounded  with  Fat.  It  has 
two  Veins  which  open  into  the 
Cava,  immediately  before  it  emp¬ 
ties  itfeif  into  the  Auricle ,  and 
they  are  accompanied  with  two  Ar¬ 
teries  from  the  Aorta ,  which  run 
thro’  all  the  Subftance  of  the  Heart  ; 
they  are  called  the  Coronary  Vefiels. 
The  Arteries  bring  the  Blood  for 
Nutrition  and  Motion  of  the  Heart, 
and  the  Veins  carry  back  what  re¬ 
mains.  The  Branches  of  the  Veins 
on  the  right  Side  communicate 
with  thofe  of  the  left :  And  in  like 
manner  do  the  Arteries  on  each  flde 
communicate  with  one  another  ; 
and  it  is  the  fame,  tho*  not  every 
where  fo  evident,  in  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Body.  The  Heart  receives  a 
Multitude  of  fmall  Nerves  from  the 
eighth  Pair,  particularly  they  creep 
in  great  Numbers  about  the  Aorta , 
and  on  the  left  Ventricle  :  It  has 
alfo  home  Lymphaticks  which  dis¬ 
charge  themfelves  into  the  Lym- 
phatick  Hud;. 


At  the  Bafis  of  the  Heart  there 
are  two  Auricles ,  or  little  Ears,  one 
on  the  right  Side,  and  the  other  on 
the  left.  In  the  right  Ear  opens  the 
V ena  Cava ,  in  the  left  the  Vena 
Pulmonalis  ;  the  firft  difcharges  the 
Blood  it  receives  from  the  Cava  into 
the  right  Ventricle,  and  the  fecond 
thrufts  the  Blood  that  comes  from 
the  Vena  Pulmonalis  into  the  left 
Ventricle.  The  left  is  lefs,  but 
thicker  than  the  Right.  Their  Sub¬ 
ftance  is  compofed  of  two  Orders  of 
mufcular  Fibres,  which  terminate  in 
a  Tendon  at  the  Bafts  of  the  Heart! 
and  at  the  Right  Ear  there  is  a  Cir¬ 
cle  like  to  a  Tendon,  where  the  Ca¬ 
va  ends.  Their  external  Surface  is 
fmooth  ;  their  internal  is  unequal, 
full  of  fmall  flefhy  Pillars,  which 
fend  out  fmall  Fibres,  that  crofs  and 
go  thwart  one  another;  and  betwixt 
thefe  Pillars  there  are  as  many  Fur¬ 
rows  i  they  receive  Nerves  from  the 
Branches  of  the  eighth  Pair.  They 
have  the  fame  Motions  as  the  Sy/iole 
and  Diaftole  of  the  Heart.  Their 
Ufe  is  to  receive  the  Blood  which 
is  brought  from  the  Cava  and  Ve¬ 
na  Pulmonalis ,  and  by  them  to  be 
thruft  into  the  Ventricles  of  the 
Heart. 

In  the  Heart  there  are  two  Ca¬ 
vities  or  Ventricles,  which  anfwer  to 
the  two  Ears,  one  on  either  Side  ; 
the  Sides  of  thefe  Cavities  are  very 
unequal,  full  of  Fibres  and  little 
fleftiy  Productions,  long  and  rounds 
of  a  different  Figure  and  Bignefs, 
called  Column ae  or  Pillars.  Betwixt 
thefe  Fibres  there  are  feveral  Fur¬ 
rows  in  the  Sides  of  the  Ventricles  ; 
efpecially  in  the  left  Ventricle,  they 
are  deeper  and  longer  :  they  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  clofe  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Ventricles.  And  becaufe 
the  Side  of  the  right  Ventricle  is 
much  thinner  than  the  left,  there¬ 
fore  there  is  often  a  fmall  Bundle 
of  flefhy  Fibres  which  come  from 

She 
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the  middle  Partition  to  its  oppofite  Arteria  Pulmonalis  carries  the  Blood 
fide,  to  hinder  it  from  dilating  too  to  the  Vena  Pulmonalis,  which  dif- 
rnueh.  The  right  Ventricle  feem-  chargeth  it  felf  thro’  the  left  Ear  into 
eth  wider  than°the  left,  which  is  the  Ventricle  of  the  fam*  fide.  At 
longer  and  narrower  than  the  right,  the  Orifice  of  this  Ventr  al e  there 
and  its  fides  ftronger  and  thicker,  are  two  Valves  called  Mitres,  be- 
The  two  Ventricles  are  feparated  caufe  they  refemble  a  Miv- 2  :  they 
by  the  Septum  medium ,  which  is  are  broader  than  the  other  Valves ; 
properly  the  infide  of  the  left  Ven-  they  are  fituated  and  have  the  fame 
tricle,  fin.ce  its  Fibres  are  continued  Ufe  as  the  Clricufpides  in  the  right 
with  the  Fibres  of  the  oppofite  fide  Ventricle.  The  Aorta,  or  great  Ar~ 
of  the  fame  Ventricle.  TheVeftels  tery  arifes  immediately  out  of  the 
which  enter  and  come  out  of  the  left  Ventricle  ;  it  has  three  Valves, 
Heart,  are  the  Vena  Cava,  the^r-  which  have  the  fame  Ufe  and  Fi- 
teria  and  Vena  Pulmonalis ,  and  the  gure  as  the  Semilunaris  in  the  Ar - 
Aortay  or  Arteria  magna.  teria  Pulmonalis. 

The  right  Ventricle  receives  the  The  Heart  is  a  compound  MufcJe, 
Blood  from  the  Cava  thro?  the  right  and  its  Sjibftance  is  made  of  Fibres 
far ;  and  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Ven-  of  the  fame  Nature  as  thofe  of  other 
tricle  there  are  placed  three  Valves,  Mufcles ;  there  are  fey  oral  Orders 
made  of  a  thinner  Membrane :  they  of  them,  which  have  different  Direc¬ 
are  of  a  triangular  Figure,  and  called  tions,  and  all  their  Tendons  are  in 
Stricufpides'y  'their  Bafes  are  fixed  to  the  Bafis  of  the  Heart.  From  the 
the  Mouths  of  the  Ventricle,  and  Aorta ,  juft  by  one  of  the  Coronary^ 
their  Points  and  Sides  tied  by  fmall  Arteries,  go  out  two  Tendons,  of 
fibres  to  the  flefhy  Productions :  which  the  firft  paffes  thro’  the  Pul- 
fo  that  when  the  V entricle  contracts,  monary  Artery  and  the  right  Auricle 9 
and  the  oppofite  fides  approach  one  the  other  between  the  two  Auricles  3 
another,  the  Points  of  the  Valves  thefe  furround  the  Entry  both  of  the 
meet,  and  their  lateral  Springs  be-  Aorta  and  left  Ventricle. .  The  Fat¬ 
ing  relaxed,  their  fides  are  likewife  try  of  the  right  Ventricle  is  alio  ten- 
made  to  join  one  another  by  the  dinous,  but  all  the  Fibres  which  ter- 
Blood  which  gets  between  them  and  minate  about  the  Pulmonary  Artery, 
the  fides  of  the  Ventricle.  The  three  terminate  fiefny.  Now  of  the  Fi- 
Valves  thus  united  form  a  concave  bres  which  come  from  the  Mouths 
Cone,  which  hinders  the  return  of  of  the  right  Ventricle  and  Pulmonary 
the  Blood  to  the  Auricle ;  it  is  there-  Artery  the  outermoft,  which  are 
fore  thruft  out  at  the  Arteria  Pul-  much  the  fineft,  go  in  a  ftraight  Line 
tnonalisy  which  rifes  immediately  to  the  Point  of  the  Heart :  All  the 
out  of  the  right  Ventricle;  its  Mouth  others,  which  are  next  the  Surf  ace  of 
js  lefs  than  the  Cava;  it  has  three  the  Fleart,  wind  towards  the  left 
Valves  called  Sigmoidales,  or  Semi-  hand,  till  they  arrive  at  the  Point, 
lunar es,  becaufe  they  refemble  a  where  turning  underneath  them- 
Half-  Moon,  or  the  old  Greek  Sigma,  felves  and  under  the  right  Ventricle, 
which  was  writ  as  a  C.  Their  Sub-  they  wind  up  the  left  Ventricle  to- 
ftance  is  Membranous.  When  they  wards  the  right  Hand,  to  their  In- 
feparate,  they  give  Paftage  to  the  fertion  in  the  Bafts.  Under  the 
Blood  from  the  Ventricle  into  the  ftraight  Fibres,  there  pafs  a  few 
Artery ;  but  they  fhut  the  Paftage  more  almoft  ftraight,  from  the 
and  are  thruft  together  by  the  Blood,  Mouth  of  the  right  V  entnc-e 
If  it  endeavours  to  return.  The  *9 
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to  the  Pulmonary  Artery  ;  and 
from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Artery, 
to  the  fecc^d  Tendon  of  the  Aorta , 
there  paf.  others,  by  both  which  the 
Mouth  pf  the  Pulmonary  is  dilated  in 
the  Con  ^adion  of  the  Heart.  Under 
all  thefe,  Tome  which  wind  from  the 
flrft  Tendon  of  the  Aorta  towards 
the  Point,  when  they  come  to  the 
middle  of  the  right  Ventricles,  turn 
up  again  to  the  Root  of  the  Pulmo¬ 
nary  Artery,  or  terminate  in  the 
fiefhy  Pillars  and  Papillae.  Thefe 
both  contrail  the  Ventricles  and 
dilate  the  Arteries  at  the  fame  time. 
The  Mouths  of  the  Ventricles  are 
likewife  furrounded'with  femicircu- 
lar  Fibres,  which  a  flirt  the  Valves  in 
the  Syfole  of  the  Heart.  On  the  fide 
of  the  Septum  Medium ,  which  is  next 
the  right  Ventricle,  fome  Fibres  go 
ftraight  from  the  Bafis  to  the  Apex  1 
all  the  reft  of  the  Fibres  are  twifted 
only  round  the  Ventricle,  and  of 
thefe  fome  creep  half  way,  fome 
more  than  half  way,  and  then 
return  to  the  Bafis  by  the  oppofite 
fide;  fome  again  terminate  in  the 
fleftiy  Pillars  and  Papilla: ;  the  reft 
turn  the  Point,  and  feem  to  involve 
the  Heart  more  than  once  in  their 
going  from,  and  returning  to  the 
Bafis.  From  hence  it  appears  that 
a  much  greater  number  of  Fibres 
involve  the  left  Ventricle  than  do 
the  right,  feeing  the  Blood  is  by  this 
thruft  only  thro’  the  Lungs,  but  by 
that  thro’  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body, 
even  to  the  Extremities,  and  back 
again.  And  that  the  Force  of  the 
Conftridion  of  this  Ventricle  might 
be  every  where  ftrong,and  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  the  Heart  it  felf  firmer,  thefe 
Fibres  are  not  at  all  parallel,  or  they 
do  not  at  all  run  with  the  fame  ob¬ 
liquity  ;  but  the  inner  always  decuf- 
fate  the  outer,  and  frequently  mix 
with  pne  another.  The  Bone  which 
is  found  in  the  Bafis  pf  thg  Heart  of 
feveral  Beafts,  is  nothing  but  the 
Tendons  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Heart 


offlfied:  It  is  fometimes  found  in 
Men.  This  Mufcle  has  two  Motions 
called  Syftole  and  Diafole ;  the  for¬ 
mer  is  when  the  Fibres  contrad,  its 
Sides  fwell,  and  its  Cavities  arc 
ftrongly  prefled  on  all  fides.  The 
Diafole  is  when  it  ceafeth  to  ad  ; 
its  Fibres  are  lengthened,  its  Sides 
fall,  and  its  Cavities  become  large 
and  wide. 

The  Force  by  which  this  Mufcle 
throws  its  Blood  out  of  its  Ventricles 
or  by  which  it  contrads  in  its  Syfiole , 
has  employed  the  Enquiries  of  many 
in  vain ;  and  even  Bore  Hi,  with  a 
great  deal  of  Geometry  to  his  af- 
fiftance,  feems  to  have  been  very 
wide  of  the  Truth  in  his  Calcula¬ 
tions  thereupon ;  from  reafoning 
upon  improper  Poflulatesy  rather 
than  the  Infufliciency  of  the  Means 
he  made  ufe :  For  Dr.  Keil  has  fince 
by  the  fame  Helps  from  Geometry, 
much  more  fatisfadorily  determi¬ 
ned  it,  after  the  following  manner. 

If  we  have  the  Velocity  where¬ 
with  a  Fluid  flows  out  at  any  Ori¬ 
fice  without  anv  Reflftance  from 
¥ 

an  anterior  Fluid,  it  is  eafy  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  Force  which  produces  that 
Motion.  For  let  the  Line  AB  be 
the  Height  from  which  if  a  Body 
fall,  it  will  acquire  a  Velocity 
equal  to  the  Velocity  where-  A 
with  the  Fluid  flows  out  from 
the  Orifice;  then  is  the  Force 
which  produces  the  Motion  of 
this  Fluid  equal  to  the  Weight 
of  a  Cylinder  of  the  fame  Fluid,  B 

whofe  Bafe  is  equal  to  the 
Orifice,  and  whofe  Weight  is  equal 
to  2  A  B,  by  the  fecond  Corollary , 
of  the  36th  Propoftion  of  the  2d 
Book  of  Newton  sPrincipia.  Now 
the  Blood  flowing  out  of  the  Heart, 
is  much  refilled  in  its  Motion  by  the 
anterior  Blood  in  the  Arteries  and 
Veins,  and  therefore  cannot  flow 
with  all  the  Velocity  the  Force  of 
the  Heart  will  give  it,  were  there  no 

fuch 
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fuch  Refinance ;  Tome  part  of  that 
Force  being  fpent  in  overcoming 
the  Refiftance  which  arifes  from 
the  reft  of  the  Mafs  of  Blood.  If 
therefore  we  could  know  how  much 
the  Velocity  of  the  Blood  is  dimi- 
nifhed  by  this  Refiftance,  or  what 
Proportion  the  Velocity  of  the 
Blood  refilled  has  to  the  Blood  that 
is  driven  out,  and  not  refilled ;  ha¬ 
ving  already  determined  the  Velo¬ 
city  of  the  Blood  as  it  is  refilled, 
we  might  eafily  colledt  the  Veloci¬ 
ty  by  which  the  Blood  would  flow 
were  it  not  refilled,  and  from  thence 
the  abfolute  Force  of  the  Heart. 
T o  find  out  this,  the  Doftor  made 
the  following  Experiment. 

Having  uncovered  the  Iliad  Ar¬ 
tery  and  Vein  in  the  Thigh  of  a 
Dog,  near  to  his  Body,  and  having 
pafted  convenient  Ligatures  under 
them,  he  open’d  the  whole  Diame¬ 
ter  of  theVeflel,  and  received  into 
a  Cup  all  the  Blood  which  run  from 
it  in  the  Space  of  ten  Seconds  of  a 
Minute ;  after  that,  the  fame  was 
done  by  the  Artery  for  the  fame 
Space  of  Time,  and  both  the  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Blood  were  exaflly  weigh’d. 
But  becaufe  Experiments  may  be 
varied  by  fome  unheeded  Circum- 
fiances,  this  was  repeated,  until  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  which  runs  from 
the  Artery,  to  the  Quantity  of  Blood 
which  run  from  the  Vein,  was 
found  to  be  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
Time,  nearly  as  7  ~  103.  Now 
the  Velocity  of  Blood  in  the  Iliad 
Artery  fo  near  th 0  Aorta,  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  in  the  Aorta ; 
and  confequently  the  Velocity  with 
which  it  flows  cut  of  the  Iliad  Ar¬ 
tery  cut  afunder,  is  the  fame  with 
which  it  would  flow  out  of  the 
Heart  unrefifted ;  or  the  Blood  run* 
thro  a  Wound  in  the  lliack  Artery 
with  all  the  Velocity  it  received 
from  the.  Heart.  Now  all  the 
Blood  which  runs  along  the  Iliad 


Artery,  returns  again  by  the  Iliad 
Vein  |  and  confequently  the  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Blood  which  pafs  thro’  both 
in  the  fame  Space  of  Time  are  equal. 
The  Quantity  of  Blooa  therefore 
which  runs  out  of  the  Iliad  Vein 
cut  afunder,  is  the  fame  which  runs 
thro’  the  lliack  Artery  before  it  was 
cut,  in  the  fame  Space  of  Time. 
Haying  therefore  the  Quantity 
which  runs  thro’  the  lliack  Artery  „ 
when  it  is  cut,  and  when  it  is  not 
cut,  we  have  their  Velocities ;  for 
the  Velocity  of  any  Fluid  running 
thro’  the  fame  Canal  in  equalSpaces 
of  Time,  is  diredlly  as  their  Quanti¬ 
ties  :  But  the  Velocity  of  Blood 
when  the  Artery  is  cut,  is  equal  to 
that  it  receives  by  the  full  Force  of 
the  Heart ;  and  the  Velocity  when, 
it  is  not  cut,  is  that  Velocity  with 
v/hich  the  Blood  moves  thro’  the 
Aorta  refilled  by  the  anterior  Blood  : 
and  therefore  thefe  two  Velocities 
are  to  one  another  as  7  ~  to  3  a 
Now  if  the  Heart  throws  out  two 
Ounces  of  Blood  every  Syftole,  (as 
is  moft  probable)  then  the  Blood 
moves  thro’  the  Aorta  at  the  rate 
of  1 56  Feet  in  a  Minute;  and  there* 
fere  the  abfolute  Velocity  where¬ 
with  the  Blood  would  be  forced  in« 
to  the  Aorta ,  did  it  find  no  Refift¬ 
ance,  is  fuch  as  would  make  it  to 
move  390  Feet  in  a  Minute,  which 
is  near  6  |  Feet  in  a  Second  of  time. 
Vv  e  muft  next  enquire  what  is  the 
Height,  from  which  if  a  Body  fails 
it  wifi  acquire  this  given  Velocity  " 
for  this  Height  doubled  gives  the 
length  of  the  Cylinder,  whofe  Bafe 
is  eq  ual  to  the  Orifice  of  the  Aorta, 
and  whole  Weight  is  equal  to  the 
abfolute  force  of  the  Heart.  It  is 
known  by  Experiment  that  the  Force 
of  Gravity  will  make  a  Body  move 
3°  Feet  in  a  Second,  which  is  the; 

V  elocity  it  acquires  in  falling  throp 
1.5  Fyet :  and  therefore  this  Velo¬ 
city  is  to  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood 

flow- 
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Mowing  without  Refinance  into  the 
Aorta ,  as  30  to  6.  $  ;  but  becaufe 
the  Heights  from  which  Bodies  ac¬ 
quire  given  Velocities,  are  as  the 
Squares  of  the  Velocities,  that  is  as 
900  to  42.23  1  therefore  as  900  to 
43.23,  fo  is  13  to  07.4.  This 
Height  doubled  gives  the  1 .48,  or 
in  Inches  17.76.  which  is  the 
Height  of  a  Cylinder  of  Blood, 
wliofe  bafe  is  equal  to  the  Aorta , 
which  we  have  fuppofecl  to  be  equal 
to  0.41 87  ;  and  therefore  the  folid 
Content  is  7.4361 1  2,  the  Weight 
of  which  is  equal  to  the  abfolute 
Force  of  the  Heart.  This  Weight 
is  five  Ounces,  and  therefore  the 
Force  of  the  Heart  is  equal  to  the 
Weight  of  five  Ounces. 

But  the  Force  of  the  Heart  (fup- 
pofing  the  Experiments  on  which 
is  found  are  uncertain)  may  be 
fiill  found  a  more  eafy  and  fimple 
way,  thus ;  It  is  demonllrated  by 
the  Writers  of  Mechanicks,  that  if 
a  Body,  whether  fluid  or  folid,  be 
projefted  from  any  Height,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  horizontal  Direction,  it 
Will  defcribe  by  its  Motion  a  Pa¬ 
rabola,  whofe  Latus  Re  Slum  is 
4  times  the  Height  from  which  a 
Body  mult  fall  to  acquire  the  Veloci¬ 
ty  wherewith  it  is  at  firft  proje&ed. 
Upon  opening  therefore  the  Iliack 
Artery  of  a  Dog  laid  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  Direction,  and  28  Inches 
high  from  the  Ground,  the  Doctor 
found  that  the  Blood  moving  in 


the  Parabola  A  F  G,  touched  the 
Ground  at  C,  which  is  about  three 
Feet  diftant  from  the  Perpendicular 
A  B  hi  fall  from  the  Heart.  Now 


if  A  D  be  taken  =  J  of  the  Lain: 
Re  Slum  of  the  P  arabola,  it  will  be 
the  Height  from  which  the  Blood 
mult  fall  to  acquire  its  Velocity  at  A, 
And  becaufe  from  the  Nature  of  a 
Parabola ,  the  Re&angle  under  the 
Latus  Re  Slum,  and  the  Alitude  A  B 
is  =  Square  of  B  C ;  that  is  4  A  D 
-(-  A  B—  B  c  q,  or  A  D  ArA  B  = 
c  q;  therefore  A  B  :  ^  B  C  :  : 

BC  :  A  D,  that  is  28 :  18::  1 8 
:  1 1.5.  nf  Inches  is  therefore 
the  Height  the  Blood  mull  fall  from 
to  acquire  the  Velocity  wherewith 
it  is  projected  by  the  Heart.  But  this 
Height  doubled  gives  the  Length  of 
a  Cylinder,  wh ofe  Bafe  is  =  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  Aorta,  and  whofe  Weight 
=  abfolute  Force  of  the  Heart : 
The  Length  of  the  Cylinder  is 
therefore  23  Inches.  The  Orifice  of 
the  Aorta  of  this  Dog  was  096,  and 
therefore  the  folid  Content  of  this 
Cylinder  is  2.208,  which  =  if  of 
an  Ounce  =  Force  of  this  Dog's 
Heart.  Now  the  Heart  of  this  Dog 
weighed  two  Ounces ;  and  Hearts 
being  to  one  another  as  their 
Weights,  and  fuppofing  that  the 
Weight  of  an  ordinary  human  Heart 
is  twelve  Ounces,  then  its  Forces 
will  be  almoft  =  8  Ounces.  So 
that  tho’  this  is  fomewhat  more  than 
what  was  before  determined,  yet  it 
is  of  no  greater  Moment  in  refpeftt© 
what  the  Force  in  the  Heart  ufed  to 
be  computed.  Borelli  required  a 
Force  in  the  Heart  =  Preflure  of 
1 80000 lb. Weight  to  move  20  lb.  of 
Blood  ;  but  this  great  difference  of 
his  Calculation  feems  much  to  arife 
from  his  not  diftinguilhing  between 
the  Blood  at  reft,  and  already  in 
Motion.  The  Force  of  the  Heart  is 
not  employ’d  in  moving  any  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood  at  reft,  but  only  to 
continue  it  in  morion  ;  which  how1 
it  firft  came  by  feems  out  of  human 
Capacity  to  determine:  However 
this  is  certain,  that  if  the  Reftftance 

of 
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of  the  Blood  bore  always  the  fame 
Proportion  to  the  Force  of  the  Heart 
that  it  does  now,  that  the  Blood  ne¬ 
ver  could  at  firft  be  put  in  Motion 
by  the  Heart.  Now  did  the  Blood 
conftantly  move  forwards,  with  the 
Motion  at  firft  communicated  to  it, 
and  did  the  Coats  of  theVeftels 
make  no  Refinance,  the  pofterior 
Blood  would  not  be  retarded  by  the 
anterior  i  and  the  Force  of  the 
Blood  would  equal  the  entire  Force 
of  the  Mover.  But  becaufe  of  the 
Refinance  made  by  the  Coats  of  the 
Blood  Veftels,  and  the  Force  which 
is  fpent  in  diftending  them,  the 
Blood  is  continually  retarded  in  its 
Motion  as  it  circulates,  and  would 
in  a  fhort  time  Stop,  were  not  the 
loft  Motion  made  up  by  a  frefh  Im- 
pulfe  from  the  Heart ;  and  there* 
fore  the  Force  of  the  Heart  muft  be 
equal  to  the  Refinances  the  Blood 
meets  with  in  its  Motion ;  if  it  were 
more,  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood 
would  be  continually  increafing  j  if 
lefs,  it  would  continually  decreafe, 
and  at  laft  ftop.  And  from  hence 
it  is  evident,  that  if  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  was  once  flopped,  all 
the  F orce  of  the  Heart  could  never 
fet  it  moving  again. 

Heart- Bum.  See  Cardialgia , 
Heart  of  a  Tree  :  The  middle  Part 
longitudinally,  is  fo  called, 

Heat)  is  one  of  the  four  prima- 
ry  Qualities,  and  very  much  confifts 
in  the  Rapidity  of  Motion  in  the 
fmaller  Parts  of  Bodies,  and  that  in 
every  way ;  for  that  the  progreftive 
Velocity  of  a  Body  will  not  be  fuf- 
ficient,  we  fee  from  the  Motion  of 
Air  and  Water,  which  grow  never 
the  hotter  for  being  drove  by  Tem- 
pefts.  The  Writings  of  experimen¬ 
tal  Philofophy  are  full  of  Projects 
for  difcovering  this  Quality,  and  all 
concur  in  this  neceffary  Requifite,  of 
the  Parts  being  rapidly  agitated  all 
Ways,  and  varioufly  ftruck  againft 


one  another.  As  to  the  Operation 
of  this  Quality  upon  our  Senfes, 
the  Refult  of  which  we  call  Heat* 
it  is  ufually  eftimated  by  its  Relation 
to  the  Organs  of  Feeling ;  for  we 
do  not  efteem  any  body  to  be  hot* 
unlefs  the  Motion  of  its  fmall  Parts 
be  brisk  enough  to  encreafe  or  fur- 
pafs  that  of  the  Particles  of  the  Sen¬ 
tient  :  For  if  it  be  more  languid  than 
the  Sentient,  we  pronounce  that 
Body  to  be  cold  ;  but  if  it  be  more 
quick  in  theObjeft  than  in  the  Sen¬ 
tient,  We  fay  the  Body  is  hot,-  which 
is  manifeft  by  Experiment,  becaufe 
the  fame  Water  is  frequently  faid  to 
be  hot  or  cold,  as  the  Hand  put  into 
f  is  hotter  or  colder.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  conjectures,  that  Flame  is  a 
Fume,  Vapour,  or  Exhalation  heat¬ 
ed  red  hot,  that  is,  fo  as  to  fhine  * 
becaufe  Bodies  do  not  flame  without 
emitting  a  copious  Fume,  and  this 
Fume  burns  in  the  Flame,  In  di- 
itilling  hot  ardent  Spirits,  when  the 
Head  of  the  Still  is  taken  off,  the 
afcending  V  apour  will  take  Fire  at 
the  Flame  of  a  Candle  ;  and  the 
Flame  will  run  along  the  Vapour 
from  the  Candle  to  the  Still.  Some 
Bodies  heated  by  Motion  or  Fer¬ 
mentation,  ifthe  Heat  grows  intenfe 
fume  copioufly  1  and  ifthe  Heat  be 
great  enough,  the  Fumes  will  fhine 
and  become  F  lame.  All  flaming 
Bodies  wafte  and  vanifh  into  burn* 
mg  Smoke  ;  which  Smoke,  if  the 
Flame  be  put  out,  is  very  thick  and 
viiib!e,and  fomedmes  fmells  ftrong- 
ly ;  but  in  the  Flame  iofes  its  Smell 
by  burning  ;  and  according  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Smoke,  the  Flame  is 
Gi  feveral  Colours.  As  great  Bo* 
dies  probably  conferve  their  Heat 
the  longeft;  fo  the  reafon  of  it  Teems 
to  be,  that  tneir  Parts  heat  one  ano¬ 
ther  :  whence  great  denfe,  and  fix¬ 
ed  Bodies,  when  heated  beyond  fuch 
a  Degree,  may  emit  Light  fo  copi¬ 
oufly,  as  by  the  Emiffion  and  Re¬ 
action 
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a&ion  of  its  Light,  and  the  Reflec¬ 
tions  and  Reatflions  of  its  Rays  with¬ 
in  its  Pores,  to  grow  ftill  hotter,  till 
it  come  to  fuch  a  Period  of  Heat, 
as  is  that  of  the  Sun  ;  whofe  Parts 
are  kept  from  fuming  away  by  the 
vaff  Weight  and  Denfity  of  the  At- 
mofphere  incumbent  upon  them, 
and  very  ffrongly  prefling  and  con- 
denfing  the  Vapours  which  arife 
from  them  ;  for  we  fee  that  Water 
but  moderately  heated  will  boil 
with  Violence  when  the  Prefliire  of 
the  Atmofphere  is  taken  off'  in  the 
ex haufted  Receiver.  And  a  Mixture 
of  Tin  and  Lead,  being  placed  on 
a  red  hot  Iron  in  Vacuo,  will  emit 
copious  Fumes,  and  even  fome 
Flame,  which  yet  in  the  Air  will 
fcarce  vilibly  fmoke.  Heat  condu¬ 
ces  much  to  the  Fluidity  of  Bodies, 
by  leflening  the  Tenacity  of  their 
Parts ;  for  it  renders  many  Bodies 
fluid,  which  otherwife  are  not  fo  ; 
and  increafes  the  Fluidity  of  tena¬ 
cious  Liquors,  as  of  Honey,  Oil, 
Balfam,  &c.  and  by  the  fame  Rea- 
fon  leffens  their  refilling  Force.  Dr. 
Bailey  hath  fhewn,  That  the  Ample 
Adlion  of  the  Sun  is,  as  all  other 
Impulfes  or  Strokes,  more  or  lefs 
forcible,  according  to  the  Sines  of 
the  Angles  of  Incidence,  or  to  the 
Perpendicular  let  fall  on  the  Plane; 
whence  the  vertical  Ray  (being  that 
of  the  greateft  Heat)  being  put  for 
Radius ,  the  Force  of  the  Sun  on 
the  horizontal  Surface  of  the  Earth, 
will  be  to  that,  as  the  Sine  of  the 
Sun’s  Altitude  at  any  other  Time. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  Time  of 
the  Continuance  of  the  Sun’s  Shi¬ 
ning  being  taken  for  a  Balis,and  the 
Sines  of  the  Sun’s  Altitudes  erefted 
thereon  as  Perpendiculars,  an^  a 
Curve  drawn  thro1  the  Extremities 
of  thofe  Perpendiculars,  the  Area 
comprehended  ihall  be  proportio¬ 
nate  to  the  Collection  of  the  Heat 
of  all  the  Beams  of  the  Sun  in  that 


Space  of  Time.  Hence  it  will  fol¬ 
low  likewife,  that  under  the  Pole 
the  Collection  of  all  the  Pleat  of  a 
Tropical  Day  is  proportionate  to  a 
Redtangle  of  the  Sine  of  23  Degrees 
and  a  half  into  24  Hours,  or  the 
Circumference  of  a  Circle ;  that  is, 
the  Sine  of  23  Degrees  and  a  half, 
being  nearly  of  Radius ,  as  in¬ 
to  12  Hours;  or,  the  Polar  Heat  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Sun  continuing 
1 2  Hours  above  the  Horizon  at  53 
Degrees  Height,  than  which  the  Sun 
is  not  5  Hours  more  elevated  under 
the  Equinoctial.  But  whereas  the 
Nature  of  Heat  is  to  remain  in  the 
Subjefl,  after  the  Caufe  that  heated 
it  is  removed,  and  particularly  in 
the  Air  ;  under  the  Equinoctial,  the 
Twelve  Hours  Abfence  of  the  Sun 
does  very  little  ftill  the  Motion  im- 
preffed  by  the  paft  Adtion  of  his 
Rays,  wherein  Heat  conflffs,  before 
he  rifes  again  ;  but  under  the  Pole, 
the  long  Abfence  of  the  Sun  for  fix 
Months,  wherein  the  Extremity  of 
Cold  does  obtain,  has  fo  chill’d  the 
Air,  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  frozen, 
and  cannot,  before  the  Sun  has  got 
far  towards  it,  be  any  ways  fen- 
Able  of  his  Prefence,  his  Beams  be¬ 
ing  obftruCled  by  thick  Clouds,  and 
perpetual  Fogs  and  Miffs.  But  the 
differing  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold 
in  differing  Places,  depend  in  a 
great  Meafure  upon  the  Accidents 
of  Situation,  with  regard  to  Moun¬ 
tains  or  Valleys,  and  the  Soil.  The 
Arft  greatly  help  to  chill  the  Air  by 
the  Winds  which  come  over  them, 
and  which  blow  in  Eddies  thro1  the 
Levels  beyond :  And  as  to  Soils, 
fome  retain  the  Heat  much  more 
than  others,  as  the  Sands  in  Africa , 
Arabia,  and  fuch  like  Deferts,  make 
the  Heat  of  Summer  incredible  to 
thofe  who  have  not  felt  it. 

Hebe,  flfin.  This  Word  is  ufed 
in  three  different  Significations,  viz. 
for  the  firff  Hair  appearing  about 

the 
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the  genital  Parts ;  for  the  Parts 
themfelves ;  but  more  juftly  for  that 
Time  of  Youth,  at  which  it  firft 
appears ;  whence  Cuftom  hath  ap¬ 
propriated  it  almoft  folely  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  or  to  lignify  Youth  in  general. 

Heftick,  from  Habitus ,  a 

Habit ;  may  ftri&ly  be  applied  to 
any  thing  that  is  become  habitual, 
but  is  onlyjoined  to  that  kind  of 
Fever  which  is  flow  and  continual, 
and  ending  in  a  Confumption. 
This  is  the  Reverfe  of  thofe  Fevers 
which  arife  from  a  Plethora ,  or  too 
great  a  Fullnefs  from  obftrudlion, 
becaufe  it  is  attended  with  too  lax  a 
State  of  the  excretory  Paflages,  and 
generally  thofe  of  the  Skin,  where¬ 
by  fo  much  runs  oft  as  leaves  not 
reflftance  enough  in  the  contra*f{ile 
Veflels  to  keep  them  fufHciently 
diftended,  fo  that  they  vibrate  oft- 
ner,  agitate  the  Fluids  the  more,  and 
!  keep  them  thin  and  hot.  The  Re- 
medy  is  in  giving  a  firmer  Tone  to 
the  Solids,  and  laying  more  load 
upon  the  Fluids  by  a  better  Con¬ 
fluence,  with  Balfamicks,  Aggluti- 
nents,  and  Food  of  the  belt  Nou- 
I  rifhment. 

Helenium  Elica?npane ,  or  Enula, 

!  Campana ,  is  thus  called,  from  its 
J  great  Plenty  in  the  Ifland  of  St.  He- 
y  [ena,  as  fome  fay  ;  and  others  give 
M  different  reafons  for  this  Name,  too 
flditious  for  any  ferious  regard. 

Heliochryfum ,  from  wA/©%  Sol, 
n  theSun,  and  ^utrof,  durum.  Gold, 
b  is  any  Flower  of  a  yellow  Colour  : 

but  is  more  peculiar  to  the  Sun- 
0  Flower. 

Heliotropium ,  from  Sol, 

theSun,  and  r§4cr«y,  verto,  to  turn; 
ij  is  a  Name  given  to  all  Plants  that 
;j  turn  towards  the  Sun,  but  more 
j  particularly  the  Turnfol,  or  Sun¬ 
il  Flower. 

Helix .  See  Ear. 

Helminthes,  thpu'eQif,  fignifies 
any  kind  of  Worms,  whence 


Helminth  agogum,  from  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  uyetj  duco ,  to  drive  ;  is 
any  Medicine  that  expels  Worms. 

Heloides ,  gAfcJW,  the  fame  alfo 
as  'Tvqcbc is  a  particular  kind  of 
Fever  attended  with  colliquative 
Sweats,  and  hath  at  the  fame  times 
the  Tongue  dry  and  hard.  Soma 
take  the  Anglicus  Sudor,  which  was 
epidemical,  and  defcribed  by  the 
Lord  Verulam ,  in  his  Hiflory  of 
Henry  the  VJIth’s  Reign,  t6  have 
been  of  this  kind. 

He?nerilopia ,  is  a 

Difiemper  juft  taken  notice  of  by 
Galen,  IntroduB.  Cap .  XV.  in 
Princ.  but  not  afterwards  mention¬ 
ed,  wherein  a  Perfon  cou’d  fee 
only  by  Day-light  in  oppolition 
to  the  wherein  the 

Patient  can  fee  only  by  Night. 

Hemicrania ,  from  vpttrv,  femis , 
half,  and  KaptvUv,  Cranium ,  the 
Skull,  or  Head ;  is  a  Pain  that  af- 
fefts  only  one  part  of  the  Head  at 
a  Time. 

He?nina,  an  antient  meafure,  of 
different  Contents  in  different  Na¬ 
tions  ;  but  now  ufed  in  Medicine  to 
flgnify  about  ten  Ounces  in  Meafure. 

Hemiplegia ,  from  tjpu&v,  femis , 
half,  and  es>Kn<TG‘C0,percutio,  to  ftrike 
or  feize ;  is  a  Palfy,  or  any  nervous 
Affe&ion  relating  thereunto,  that 
feizes  one  Side  at  a  Time,  from 
fome  partial  Diforder  of  the  nervous 
Syftern.  See  Palfy „ 

Hemifphere ,  from  the  fame,  and 
<rpep©-,  Globus ,  a  Ball  or  Circle, 
is  the  half  of  a  Globe  when  his  flip- 
pofed  to  be  cut  thro’  its  Center  in  the 
Plane  of  one  of  its  greatefl  Circles. 

Hepar.  See  Jecur. 

Hepar  Uterinum.  See  Placenta „ 

Hepatick  Flux ,  is  a  bilious  Loofe- 
nefs,  occafioned  by  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  Choler. 

Hepatick  Vein.  See  Veins. 

Herb .  See  Plant , 
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Herba  Sanfli  Pauli,  by  fome  cal¬ 
led  alfo  Herba  P araly tied,  is  com¬ 
monly  taken  to  be  the  Primrofe  5 
but  for  what  Reafon  it  hath  obtain¬ 
ed  this  Signification  does  not  appear. 

Herba  Salutaris ,  fome  have 
thought  fit  thus  to  call  the  White 
Thorn,  upon  a  Suppofition  that 
<our  Saviour  was  crowned  with  it  in 
Derifion,  when  he  iuffered  upon 
the  Crofs :  And  Dillin&ions  annex¬ 
ed  to  this  Word  on  like  Conceits 

Herculeus  Morbus .  The  Epilep- 
fy  is  thus  called,  from  the  Terror  of 
its  Attacks,  and  Difficulty  of  Cure. 
Some  Medicines  ■alfo  upon  the  fame 
Foundation,  have  been  called  Her- 
eulean>  in  order  to  denote  their  un¬ 
common  Force;  but  fuch  Conceits 
are  now  much  in  negleft. 

Hereditary  Difeafe,  is  fuch  as  is 
tranfmitted  from  the  Parents  in  the 
£rft  Rudiments  of  the  Foetus ,  which 
is  the  Origin  of  many  Chronick 
Cafes. 

Hermaphrodite t  is  generally  un- 
derftood  to  be  a  Perfon  where  there 
is  a  Confufion  of  Sexes,  by  a  Par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  genital  Parts  of 
both.  But  there  feems  no  more  of 
Truth  in  this,  than  that  fome  Fe¬ 
males  have  their  Clitoris  of  an  un¬ 
common  Size ;  and  which  frequent¬ 
ly  happens  from  lafeivious  Titilla- 
tions,  and  Fridtions,  as  in  the  noto¬ 
rious  Infiance  of  the  two  Nuns  at 
Home . 

Hermetick  Art :  Chymifiry  is 
thus  called,  from  Hermes ,  or  Mercii- 
?yf  whom  they  will  have  to  be  the 
iirfi  Inventor  of  it. 

Hermetical  Philofophy ,  or 

Hermetical  Phyfick ,  is  that  which 
is  directed  by  chymical  Reafonings, 
upon  the  Principles  of  Salts,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Mercury. 

Hermetical  Seal,  or  to  feal  any 
thing  Hermetically ,  is  to  heat  the 
Neck  of  a  Glafs  till  it  is  juft  ready 
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to  melt,  and  then  with  a  Pair  of  hot 
Pincers  to  twill  it  clofe  together. 

Hernia ,  is  any  kind  of  Rupture 
whatfoever,  and  is  diverfify’d  by  the 
Name  of  the  Part  affedled.  As, 

Hernia  Scrotalis,  is  when  the  X  ef~ 
ticles  are  diftended  beyond  their 
natural  Size ;  which  happens  by 
Brufes,  and  a  too  free  ufe  of  Ve- 
nery.  And, 

Hernia  Uteri,  is  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  for  the  fame  as  Procidentia 
Uteri,  Ufe. 

Herpes,  is  a  cutaneous  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  two  kinds ;  Milians,  or 
Puftularis,  which  is  like  Millet-Seed 
upon  the  Skin,  and  itches  j  and  Ex- 
cedens,  which  is  more  corrofive  and 
penetrating,  fo  as  to  form  little  Ul¬ 
cers,  if  not  timely  taken  care  of® 

Heterogeneous ,  from  iTieyv,  alte- 
rum ,  another,  and  )4y©“.  Genus , 
Kind.  This  is  a  Term  of  a  very 
lax  Signification,  and  by  the  Chy- 
mifts  is  come  to  ferve  almoft  for 
any  thing  they  do  not  underhand  5 
fo  that  all  Differences  or  Inaptitude 
to  mixture  between  any  Bodies  is 
from  their  Heterogeneity  of  Parts. 
But  fo  far  as  this  Term  may  be  made 
ufe  of  to  convey  any  diftinft  Signi¬ 
fication,  mull  be  done  by  confider- 
ing  natural  Bodies  under  different 
Sortments,  according  as  they  are  di- 
verflfy’d  by  Figure,  Bulk,  Motion, 
and  their  more  fenfible  Properties : 
So  that  thofe  of  [different  Sortments 
are  heterogeneous  to  one  another, 
and  the  Parts  of  the  fame  Sortment 
are  homogeneous,  from  Jimi- 

lis,  like,  and  the  latter  Part  as  be¬ 
fore.  Thus  the  Divifions  Chymiftry 
makes  of  Bodies  into  Oils,  Salts, 
Spirits,  Ufe.  may  be  reckoned  in  re- 
fpedt  to  one  another  heterogeneous, 
tho’  the  Parts  of  each  Divifions  are 
among!!  themfelves  homogeneous. 
In  ffiort,  they  are  two  hard  Words 
that  ferve  frequently  for  the  Refuges 
of  Ignorance ;  df§  She  common 

Terms 
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Terms  of  Like  and  Unlike  might 
ferve  for  the  fame  Purpofes,  whea 
there  is  really  any  diftinft  Meaning 
intended  to  be  communicated  by  the 
Speaker  ;  becaufe  the  latter  is  as  ca» 
pable  of  being  reftrairied  to  any 
particular  Properties  or  Accidents 
of  the  Bodies  under  Confideration, 
as  the  former. 

Heterorhythmos ,  is  made  by  Galen 
a  Species  of  the  <s&f  which  is 

any  Irregularity  of  the  Pulfe,  this 
retraining  it  to  that  particular  Sort* 
where  it  beats  like  one  of  a  greater 
or  lefier  Age  ;  as  if  a  Child  hath  a 
Pulfe  like  one  more  advanced  in 
Years,  or  the  Contrary. 

Hydrotick ,  a  Medicine  that  pro¬ 
motes  Sweat,  from  i<Ap&f,  fudor , 
Sweat. 

Hiera  Picra .  A  particular  Com- 
pofition  of  Aloes  and  Spices,  is  fo 
called  from  the  fuppofed  Excellency 
of  its  Virtues  ;  the  Words  hpdt, 
fanfta,  and  flvxpol,  amarct ,  fignify ing 
the  holy  bitter.  The  Hiera  hath 
alfo  for  the  fame  Reafon  been  given 
to  divers  Compofitions,  by  Logadius , 
Ruffus ,  Archigenes ,  and  others,  at 
large  defcribed  by  JEginetus,  Lib . 
VII.  Chap.  8.  but  they  are  all  dis¬ 
continued  in  the  prefent  Practice. 

Hieroglyphicks ,  were  certain  Cha¬ 
racters  faid  to  be  introduced  into 
Medicine  from  Hermes  Trifmegijius , 
of  myfterious  Import  and  Efficacy  ; 
fome  Dealers  alfo  in  Chiromancy , 
have  given  the  fame  Term  to  thofe 
Lines  of  the  Hand,  from  which 
they  pretend  to  foretel  any  thing  re¬ 
lating  to  a  Perfon’s  Fortune.  But 
thefe  Juggles  are  now  defpifed. 

Hippocratica  Facies .  See  Facies 
Hippocratica. 

Hippocrates's  Sleeve  :  A  woollen 
Bag,  made  by  joining  the  two  op- 
pofite  Angles  of  a  fquare  Piece  of 
Flannel,  in  the  Form  of  a  Pyramid, 
ufed  to  llrain  Syrups  and  Decotti- 
©ns  for  Clarification. 

Hippuris 9  fametf,  is  by  the  an- 
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dent  Writers  in  Botany  ufed  for  the 
fame  Plant  as  the  Equifetum ;  but  is 
alfo  by  Hippocrates  applied  to  fuch 
Diforders  as  are  apt  to  proceed  from 
much  riding;  as  Debility  andWeep- 
ing  of  the  genital  Parts. 

.  Hippus ,  is  an  AffeCHon  of  the 
Eyes  that  makes  them  lhake  and 
tremble  fo  as  to  reprefent  Objefts 
in  the  like  kind  of  Motion  as  when 
onHorfeback,  from  Sf-sM?©5*,  Eauus 
a  Horfe.  * 

Hircus,  every  one  knows  properly 
to  fignify  a  Goat ;  but  becaufe  that 
Creature  is  remarkable  for  its  Sa¬ 
lacity,  and  Inclination  toVenery, 
fome  phyfical  Writers  have  thought 
fit  to  apply  tiircoji,  to  Perfons  of 
like  Difpofitions ;  efpecially  thofe 
juft  come  to  Puberty*  or  full 
Growth. 

Homogeneous .  See  Heterogeneous . 

Homo  ton  os,  o^otovQ°,  equal,  or 
rather  equable,  is  faid  of  fuch  Di- 
ftempers  as  keep  a  conftant  Tenor, 
of  Rife,  State,  and  Declenfion,  and 
is  particularly  applied  by  Galen ,  to 
thofe  continued  Fevers  which  are  by 
others  alfo  called  d*yt.(LrtH&\,Ama- 
Jlicky  laft  defcribed  by  Bellini  de  Febr . 

Horofcopey  <y^«rxo^©”,  was  one 
who  pretended  to  tell  from  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Plant,  what  celeftial  In¬ 
fluence  it  was  under,  and  what  Vir¬ 
tues  from  thence  obtained ;  but  Ga¬ 
len  in  hisTime,  took  Notice  of  fuch 
with  Derifion.  It  is  flnce  become 
alfo  a  Term  amongft  Aftrologers, 
of  not  much  better  Repute. 

Horror ,  ftriftly  fignifies  fuch  an 
Excels  of  Fear  as  makes  a  Perlon 
tremble ;  but  in  Phyftck  it  fignifies 
fuch  a  Shuddering  or  Quivering  as 
precedes  an  Ague  Fit :  and  is  often 
joined  with  Rigores  and  Lumbagines . 
Thro’  Ignorance  of  this  Acceptation 
fome  have  underftood  Fear  to  be 
accounted  by  fome  Authors  amongft 
the  antecedent  Symptoms  of  fome 
Diftempers.  And  a  pretending 
Tranflator  has  particularly  made  th  5 
P  *  Blun- 
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Blunder  in  Dr.  Sydenham  on  the 
Gout. 

•  Hortusf. ignify ing  a  Garden,  fome 
Writers,  as  Rolfinkius ,  Macreen , 
and  others  have  thought  fit  to  apply 
it  to  the  Privy  Parts  of  a  Woman. 

Hutnerus.  See  Scapula. 

Humidity ,  is  that  Quality  which 
we  call  Moifture,  or  the  Power  of 
wetting  other  Bodies,  which  fome 
Liquors  and  Fluids  are  endued  with; 
and  it  differs  very  much  from  Flui¬ 
dity,  depending  all  together  on  the 
Congruity  of  the  component  Par¬ 
ticles  of  any  Liquor  to  the  Pores  or 
Surfaces  of  fuch  particular  Bodies 
as  it  is  capable  of^adhering  to.  Thus 
Quickfilver  is  not  a  moift  Liquor 
in  refpeft  to  our  Hands  or  Clothes, 
and  many  other  things  it  will  not 
Hick  to ;  but  it  may  be  called  fo  in 
reference  to  Gold,  Tin,  or  Lead,  to 
whofe  Surfaces  it  will  prefently  ad¬ 
here.  And  even  Water  itfelf  that 
wets  almoft  every  thing,  and  is  the 
great  Standard  of  Moifture  and  Hu¬ 
midity,  is  not  capable  of  wetting 
every  thing ;  for  it  ftands  and  runs 
<eaftly  off  in  globular  Drops  on  the 
Leaves  of  Cabbages  and  many  o- 
ther  Plants  :  and  it  will  not  wet  the 
Feathers  of  Ducks,  Swans,  ando- 
ther  Water-Fowh  And  that  the 
Texture  only  may  caufe  the  Fluid  to 
be  humid,  is  plain,  becaufe  neither 
Quickfilver  alone.  Lead  or  Bif- 
muth  will  ftickuponGlafs ;  yet  be¬ 
ing  mixed  together,  they  will  form 
a  Mafs  that  will  do  fo  ;  as  is  plain 
from  fuch  a  Compofition  being 
frequently  ufed  in  foliatingLooking- 
Glaffes. 

Humidum  Radicale ,  Radical  Moi- 
flure  ;  which  fee;. 

Humilis  Mufculus.  See  Eye. 

Humour ,  in  a  1  ax  Senfe  may  be 
taken  for  any  Fluid  ;  butPhyficians 
reftrain  it  chiefly  to  thofe  of  animal 
Bodies,  and  underhand  by  it,  in  the 
largeft  Acceptation  within  that  Re- 


ftrl&ion,  all  the  Juices  contained  in 
Canals  or  Veffels ;  and  which  are 
diftinguiftied  from  one  another,  by 
fome  manifeft  Qualities,  as  healthful, 
vitiated,  fanguine,  choletick,  and 
the  like,  according  to  their  different 
Confiftences,  and  Principles.  But 
Helmont  thinks  fit  to  ridicule  the 
Followers  of  Galen ,  who  afligned 
fome  different  Humours,  for  the 
compounding  Parts  of  the  Blood  ; 
but  how  juftly,  we  leave  others  to 
determine. 

Humores  in  Secundinis .  See  Am¬ 
nion. 

Humours  of  the  Eye.  See  Eye. 

Hunger,  is  an  animal  Appetite, 
arifing  from  an  uneafy  Senfation  at 
Stomach  for  Food.  When  the  Sto¬ 
mach  is  empty  and  the  Fibres  in 
their  natural  Tenfity,  they  draw  up 
fo  clofe  as  to  rub  againft  each  o- 
ther,  fo  as  to  make  that  Senfation : 
but  when  they  are  diftended  with 
Food,  it  is  again  removed  ;  unlefs 
when  a  Perfon  fafteth  fo  long,  as 
for  want  of  Spirits  or  nervous  Fluid, 
to  have  thofe  Fibres  grow  too  flaccid 
to  corrugate,  and  then  we  fay  a  Per¬ 
fon  has  faffed  away  his  Stomach* 
And  as  this  is  occafioned  by  the  At¬ 
trition  of  the  Coats  of  the  Stomach 
againft  each  other,  Thirft,  when  not 
mix’d  with  Hunger,  feems  to  differ 
in  nothing  elfe  but  too  fenfible  an 
Attrition  of  the  Food  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  againft  its  Sides,  for  want  of 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Moifture. 
For  the  thinner  Part  of  the  Food 
will  wafh  over  the  Pylorus  firft,  and 
thereby  often  occafions  a  Supply  to 
dilute  the  Remainder.  And  this  is 
the  Appetite  of  Thirft. 

Hydatides ,  from  vJ'cop,  Aqua, 
Water,  and  theft©-.  Forma ,  Appea¬ 
rance  ;  are  little  tranfparent  Blad¬ 
ders  of  Water  in  any  Part :  moil 
common  in  dropfical  Perfons,  from 
a  Diftention  or  Rupture  of  the  Lym- 
pkadufis  9  for  they  happen  moftly 

in 
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in  Parts  abounding  with  thofe  V ef- 
fels,  efpecially  in  the  Liver,  Lungs, 
Mefentery  and  Uterus ,  the  latter  of 
which  Ruyfcb  gives  an  Inftance, 
Cent.  Anat.  Cbyr.  Obf.  33.  wherein 
it  was  hardly  any  thing  but  a  Col- 
leftion  of  thefe  Bladders  :  Hence 
likewife  fome  Writers  apply  the 
Term  Hydatifm  to  a  particular 
Sound  made  by  Tumours  like  that 
of  included  Water  ;  tho’  more  anci¬ 
ently  this  Term  expreffed  a  particu¬ 
lar  Tumour  upon  the  Eye-lids,  that 
was  almoft  tranfparent  like  a  Pearl. 

Hydragogue ,  from  vdlcoq,  Aqua, 
Water,  and  dlye,  duco ,  to  draw  ;  is 
fuch  a  Medicine  as  occafions  the 
Difcharge  of  watry  Humours, which 
is  generally  the  Cafe  of  the  llronger 
Catharticks,becaufe  they  fhake  moll: 
forcibly  by  their  Vellications,  the 
Bowels  and  their  Appendages,  fo  as 
to  fqueeze  out  Water  enough  to 
make  the  Stools  feem  to  be  little  elfe. 

Hydrargyros ,  vd.pcZgyupos,  £pyj- 
&V  %y]oV,  Argentum  Vinjum ,  and 
by  the  Chy  mills  Mercury ,  is  the 
common  Quicklilver. 

Hydraulics ,  is  that  Part  of  Me- 
chanicks  which  confiders  the  Mo- 
:  tion  of  Fluids,  and  particularly  of 
Water. 

Hydrocele ,  from  vJiap,  Aqua ,  and 
Tumor,  Swelling;  is  properly 
any  watry  Swelling,  but  is  ufed  only 
for  that  of  the  Scrotum  ;  as, 

Hydrocephalumy  from  the  former, 
j  and  KiyahYi,  Caput,  the  Head  ;  is 
i  when  the  Head  is  fluffed  and  foft 
I  with  Water  ;  which  is  the  Cafe  of 
many  Children,  and  increafes  till 
they  die  convulfed,  if  not  reme¬ 
died  :  which  is  not  to  be  done 
without  fevere  Blillering  upon  the 
Su'ures.  It  is  called  the  Head- 
Dropfy. 

Hydromel,  from  the  former,  and 
Mel .  Hon,ey  ;  a  Compofition  of 
Water  and  Honey. 

Hydropege,  from  the  former,  and 
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Fans ,  a  Spring  ;  Is  Spring- 

Water. 

Hydrophobia,  from  the  former, 
and  cpofiw,  timeo,  to  fear  ;  is  a  Fear 
of  Water,  called  alfo  for  that  Rea¬ 
son,  AqucePaajor  ;  but  applied  only 
in  thofe  difmal  Symptoms  that  fol¬ 
low  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog ;  and 
amongll  which  the  Dread  of  Water 
is  the  moll  remarkable.  Frequent 
Immerfion  in  cold  Water,  before 
the  Venom  fhews  itfelf,  which  is 
fometimes  a  great  many  Days,  is 
reckon’d  the  bell,  if  not  the  only 
Remedy. 

Hydropick,  one  that  is  troubled 
with  a  Dropfy  ;  alfo  a  Medicine 
contriv’d  for  that  Dillemper;  and 

Hydrotick,  Signifies  the  fame. 

Hydrops,  a  Dropfy,  from  the 
fame  Derivation  ;  becaufe  Water  is 
the  moll  vifible  Caufe  of  the  Di¬ 
llemper.  It  is  from  too  lax  a  Tone 
of  the  Solids,  whereby  Digeflion  is 
weakened,  and  all  the  Parts  fluffed 
beyond  Meafure.  The  Cure  confills 
in  Evacuation,  and  llrengthning  the 
Fibres  of  the  whole  Body. 

Hydrops  ad  Matulam ,  from  Ma- 
tula,  Signifying  a  Chamber  -Pot,  or 
a  Urinal,  is  a  Diabetes  ;  which  fee. 

Hydrojlaticks ,  is  what  relates  t<3> 
the  Gravities  and  ^Equilibria  of  Li¬ 
quors  ;  and  alfo  comprehends  the 
Art  of  weighing  Bodies  in  Water, 
in  order  to  ellimate  their  fpecihck 
Gravities.  There  are  Several  Parts 
of  the  animal  Mechanifm,  efpecially 
the  Circulation  and  Secretion,  which  ' 
cannot  be  underllood  but  by  fome 
Prascognita  from  hence  ;  the  bell 
Writers  therefore  on  this  Subjeft 
ought  to  be  confulced.  There  is 
Room  here  only  to  recite  fome  of 
the  moll  ufeful  Heads  of  this  Part 
of  Phyfical  Knowledge  ;  as, 

1.  The  upper  Parts  of  all  Fluids 
prefs  upon  the  lower. 

2.  A  lighter  Fluid  may  gravitate 
or  preis  upon  a  heavier. 

>3  3.  if 
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3.  If  a  Body  contiguous  to  the 
Water  be  altogether,  or  in  part, 
lower  than  the  upper  Surface  of  the 
Water,  the  lower  Part  of  the  Body 
will  be  prelfed  upwards  by  the  Wa¬ 
ter  which  toucheth  it  beneath. 

4.  To  account  for  the  rifing  of 
Water  in  Pumps,  &c.  there  needs 
only  a  competent  Weight  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  Fluid. 

5.  The  Prefiure  of  an  external 
Fluid  is  able  to  keep  an  heterogene¬ 
ous  Liquor  fufpended  in  the  lame 
Height  in  feveral  Pipes,  tW  they  be 
of  different  Diameters. 

6.  If  a  Body*  be  placed  under 
Water,  with  its  uppermoft  Surface 
parallel  to  the  Horizon,  the  direCt 
PrelTure  which  it  fultains  is  no  more 
than  that  of  a  Column  of  Water, 
having  the  horizontal  Superficies  of 
the  Body  for  its  Bafe,  and  the  per¬ 
pendicular  Depth  of  the  Water  for 
its  Height.  And  if  the  Water  that 
leans  on  the  Body  be  contained  in 
Pipes  open  at  both  Ends,  the  PrelTure 
of  the  Water  is  to  be  eftimated  by 
the  Weight  of  a  Pillar  of  Water, 
whofe  Bafe  is  equal  to  the  lower 
Orifice  of  the  Pipe,  and  its  Height 
equal  to  a  Perpendicular,  reaching 
from  thence  to  the  Top  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  ,  tho’  the  Pipe  be  much  inclined 
any  way,  or  tho’  it  be  ever  fo  irregu¬ 
larly  lhaped,  and  much  broader  in 
fome  other  Places  than  at  the  bottom - 

7.  A  Body  immerfed  in  a  Fluid, 
fuftains  a  lateral  PrelTure  from  the 
Fluid,  which  alfo  increafeth  as  the 
Body  is  placed  deeper  beneath  the 
Surface  of  the  Fluid. 

8.  TheAfcent  of  Water  in  Sy¬ 
phons,  and  its  flowing  thro*  them 
may  be  explicated  without  having 
Hecourfe  to  an  Abhorrence  of  a  Va¬ 
cuum,  fropi  the  external  PrelTure  of 
fome  other  Fluid. 

9.  The  molt  folid  Body,  that 
1  will  fink  by  its  own  Weight  at  the 

Surface  :  yet  if  it  be  placed  at  a 


greater  Depth  than  that  of  twenty 
Times  its  own  Thicknefs,  will  not 
fink,  if  its  Defcent  be  not  alfilted 
by  the  incumbent  Water. 

10.  If  a  Veftel  be  filled  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  or  any  other  Liquor,  whole 
Surface  is  capable  of  being  even,  it 
will  continue  fo  till  dilturbed  by  an 
external  Caufe. 

11.  If  a  Body  fpecifically  lighter 
than  a  Fluid  be  immerfed  in  that 
Fluid,  it  will  rife  with  a  Force  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  Excefs  of  Gravity 
in  the  Fluid. 

1 2.  If  a  Body  heavier  than  the 
Fluid  be  immerfed,  it  will  fink  with 
a  Force  proportionable  to  the  Ex<? 
cefs  of  its  Gravity. 

13.  Fluids  when  prefs’d,  prefs 
undequaque ,  on  all  Sides. 

14.  Weights  which  force  out  of 
the  fame  Tube  equal  Quantities  of 
the  fame  Fluid,  are  to  one  another 
as  the  Squares  of  theTimes  in  which 
the  Fluid  is  forced  out :  But  if  the 
Times  are  equal  in  which  the  fame 
Quantity  of  the  Fluid  is  forced  out 
thro’  unequal  Tubes,  then  the  Pow¬ 
ers  are  reciprocally  as  the  Orifices  of 
the  Tubes  ;  and  therefore  Powers 
which  thruft  out  the  fame  Quantity 
of  a  Fluid  thro’  unequal  Tubes,  are 
to  one  another  in  a  reciprocal  Pro¬ 
portion  compounded  of  the  Squares 
of  the  Times  and  of  the  Orifices  of 
the  T ubes. 

Hygieia ,  from  victim,  bene  <va- 
leo ,  to  be  well ;  is  a  good  State  of 
Health,  The  Poets  have  fancy’d  a 
Goddefs  under  this  Appellation  3 
and  Inftitution  Writers  are  almolt  as 
fictitious  and  unintelligible,  when 
they  define  what  is  meant  hereby  : 
but  thofe  that  will  be  contented 
with  plain  Senfe,  may  underhand  by 
Health  a  due  Velocity  of  the  Blood 
in  the  Arteries  and  Veins  of  a  living 
Body,  as  Difeafe  was  before  deferib’d 
to  be  that  due  Velocity  loll :  hence 
Hygieia,  is  that  Part  of  Phyficjc 

which 
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which  teaches  the  Frefervation  of 
Health. 

Hygrofiope ,  is  an  Inftrument  to 
flievv^the  Moifture  and  Drynefs  of 
the  Air ;  and  to  meafure  and  efti- 
rnate  the  Quantity  of  either  Ex¬ 
treme.  There  are  various  Methods 
of  doing  this,  but  the  ordinary  Con¬ 
trivances  with  Whip-Cord  are  the 
eafieft  and  beft,  as  they  infallibly 
fhorten  and  lengthen,  as  the  Air 
grows  meifter  and  dryer.  How  far 
the  earlieft  Notices  of  Changes  of 
this  kind  may  be  made  ufe  of  by  a 
Phyfician  in  many  Cafes,  the  skil¬ 
ful  alone  can  be  Judges. 

Hyler  chick  Principle,  is  a  Term 
introduced  by  Dr.  Hen-  Moore ,  in 
his  Enchirid.  Metaphyf  to  fignify  an 
univerfal  Spirit  in  the  World  ;  but 
he  hath  no  Followers  in  fuch  myfte- 
rious  Diftindlions,  Mr.  Boyle  having 
very  early  overthrown  his  Dodlrine 
upon  this  Head. 

Hymen.  See  Generation  Parts 
proper  to  Women. 

Hyoides .  See  Tongue . 

Hyothryoides.  See  Larynx. 
Hypercatharfis,  from  i/'77*p,  fu~ 
pray  over  or  above,  and 
purgo,  to  purge  ;  is  when  a  Medi¬ 
cine  has  purg’d  to  Excefs. 

Hyper-Chryfisy  from  the  fame,  and 
K6J.VQ,  fecernOy  to  feparate ;  is  a 
critical  Excretion  above  meafure  3 
as  when  a  Fever  terminates  in  a 
Loofenefs,  the  Humours  may  flow 
off  fafter  than  the  Strength  can  bear, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  checked, 
Hyperfcarcofis ,  from  fuper„ 

above,  and  o£ p§,  Caro,  Flefh ;  more 
Flefh  than  needful,  or  Excrefcencies 
of  Flefh,  generally  on  the  Lips  of 
Wounds,  which  Surgeons  call  Fun¬ 
gus's,  from  their  Refemblance  to 
Mufhrooms. 

Bypnoticky  from  VTPCf,  Somnus , 
Sleep ;  is  any  Medicines  that  induces 
Sleep  ;  which  fee,  and  Narcoticks. 

Hypocatharjis,  from  Jts,  Juh , 
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under,  and  ttetdetipa,  purgo ,  ta 
purge,  is  when  a  Medicine  does  not 
work  fo  much  as  was  expelled,  or 
but  very  little. 

Hypocaujlum,  from  v^l.fub,  un¬ 
der,  and  gtfja,  uro ,  to  burn ;  is  a 
Stove,  or  Hot-Houfe,  or  any  fuch 
like  Contrivance. 

Hypocijiis.  Schroder  fays,  this  is 
the  Juice  of  a  Sprout  which  fhoots 
out  from  the  Root  of  the  Ciflus,  net 
unlike  Mifletoe  of  the  Oak.  It 
is  blackifh,  and  fhines  like  the  bell 
Spanijh  Juice  of  Liquorice.  It  is 
reckon’d  more  powerful  in  its  af~ 
tringent  Qualities  than  the  Acacia  3 
but  it  is  but  little  ufed. 

Hypochondriack  Regions ,  from  sLarS, 
fuby  under,  and  Cartilago^ 

a  Cartilage  ;  that  is,  the  two  Re¬ 
gions  lying  on  each  Side  the  Car - 
til  a  go  Enfiformisy  and  thofe  of  the 
Ribs,  and  the  Tip  of  the  Breaft  ; 
which  have  in  one  the  Liver,  and 
in  the  other  the  Spleen.  Hence  Dif- 
orders  of  thofe  Vijcera ,  efpecially  of 
the  Spleen,  are  called  the 

Hypochondriacal  Affection ;  (  fee 
Hysterical  Affection)  and 

J  Hypochondriacal  Medicines ,  are 
fuch  as  are  calculated  againfl  fuch 
Diforders. 

Hipogajlriunty  from  v<&9,  fuh9 
under,  and  y&&\$,Venter,  a  Belly; 
is  that  Region  of  the  Belly  reaching 
from  three  Inches  below  the  Navel 
to  the  Os  P uhis  and  Groins. 

Hypogajirick  Artery — ,  ■«  JV 1 eins. 

See  Artery - - - — Veins . 

Hypogloffumy  from  y/zro,  fubtety 
under,  and  yhaasw,  Lingua ,  the 
Tongue.  See  Ranula. 

Hypopion,  is  a  Collection  of  Pus 
under  the  Tunica  Cornea  of  the  Eye. 

Hypofphagma ,  is  an  Extravafa- 
tion  of  the  Blood  in  the  Eye,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  fome  external  Injury. 

Hypoftajis  JJrincv ,  is  the  thick  Se¬ 
diments  in  Urine. 

Hypofiatica!  Principles :  Som« 

p4  Chy- 
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Chymiks,  and  particularly  Paracel- 
fus ,  fo  called  the  three  Chymical 
ones,  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury. 

Hypothecs,  from  tfraTjOw/Wi,  fop- 
fono ,  to  fuppofe,  fignifies  itriffcly 
any  Conjecture  or  Suppofition  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  but  in  a  large  Senfe.  It  is 
a  way  of  Reafoning  upon  fome- 
what  fuppcfed,  that  cannot  of  it 
felf  be  proved ;  or  for  difpatch,  is 
taken  for  granted.  But  this  way  of 
Reafoning  has  of  late  been  juftly  ex¬ 
ploded  in  Phyfick,  becaufe  that  ar¬ 
gues  from  demonltrable  Principles, 
which  our  Senfes  are  WitnefTes  to, 
and  will  not  allow  any  thing  fuppo- 
lititious,  unlefs  lometimes  for  Ar¬ 
gument  fake. 

Hy ft  crick  Affections ,  from  vVfcffifc, 
Uterus ,  the  Womb;  are  Dilorders 
of  the  Womb  that  bring  the  whole 
nervous  Sykem  frequently  into 
Diforder  therewith  :  And, 

Hyjierick  Remedies ,  are  Medicines 
calculated  againll  fuch  Diforders, 
which  are  either  dulcia  or  fcedita, 
fweet  or  (linking :  but  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  fuch  as  Musk,  Ambergreafe, 
and  the  like,  there  are  very  few  with 
whom  they  will  agree.  Diforders 
of  the  Womb,  all  which  are  called 
hyilerick  Affeblions,  arife  from  too 
titillating,  or  too  uneafy  Senfitions : 
The  former  proceed  from  that  Irri¬ 
tation  of  the  Nerves,  which  the 
Make  and  Secretion  of  thofe  Parts 
have  naturally  fubjedted  them  to ; 
this  in  fome  forts  of  Conftitutions 
arifing  to  that  degree,  as  to  draw  the 
whole  Syllem  into  Diforder,  and  ec- 
cafion  a  furprizing  Variety  of  Symp- 
{  toms,  as  feveral  forts  of  Convulsi¬ 
ons  and  Species  of  Madnefs ;  which 
therefore  are  by  fome  termed  Furo- 
'  res  Uterini.  Now  thefe  Diforders 
feem  moll  effectually  allay’d  by  fuch 
things  as  are  in  a  manner  the  reverfe 
of  Cordials,  and  are  both  in  fmell 
and. take  very  offenfive  and  difagree- 
able  ;  and  they  feem  to  anfwer  this 
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end  by  fuffocating  as  it  were  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  and  damping  their  inordinate 
Sallies ;  fo  that  fuch  Stimulation 
ceafes,  and  the  Fibres  return  to  their 
natural  Tone  and  Motions :  for  as 
what  is  grateful  to  the  Senfes  gives 
an  inexprelfible  Emotion  to  the  line 
nervous  Filaments,  fo  does  what  is 
fetid  and  difagreeable  quite  dekroy 
that  Emotion,  and  deaden  it.  And 
as  the  former  kind  conliks  chieky  of 
line  fubtile  volatile  Parts,  by  which, 
as  before  explain’d  under  Cephas 
licks ,  they  are  the  fitter  to  enter  the 
Nerves ;  fo  thefe  are  generally  of  a 
clammy  vifcous  Contexture,  and 
thereby  the  fitter  to  envelope  and 
entangle  that  fubtile  Juice,  whereby 
its  Motion  is  much  retarded,  and 
confequently  the  Fibres  render’d  lefs 
fpringy.  In  the  latter  Cafe,  theUn- 
eafinefs  of  the  Burden  when  with 
Child,  and  often  the  Diforders  of  the 
Foetus,  bring  the  Womb,  and  by 
degrees  the  whole  nervous  Sykem, 
into  convullive  Diforders ;  which 
admits  of  little  or  nothing  to  be 
done  by  way  of  Medicine,  but  is 
bell  remedy’d  by  contributing  to' 
the  Eafe,  and  gratifying  all  theDe-? 
fires  and  Cravings  of  the  Mother. 
But  the  work  Miichief  to  thofe  Parts 
is  from  a  Lodgment  of  fome  dif¬ 
agreeable  Matter  upon  their  Glands, 
whereby  they  are  frequently  apt  to 
cancerate ;  or  from  an  Obltrudtion 
of  thofe  Difcharges  which  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  the  Conkitution  requires 
to  be  made  from  thofe  Parts.  In 
the  firk  of  thefe,  all  fuch  come  to  be 
deemed  Hyilericks,  which  by  their 
deterfive  qualities  open  thoieG  lands, 
and  by  degrees  wear  away  the  ob- 
ilrudled  Humours.  In  the  latter  are 
employ’d  fuch  as  either  give  a  great¬ 
er  Force  to  the  circulating  Blood, 
whereby  it  is  enabled  to  break  thro” 
the  Capillaries ;  or  which  fo  attenu¬ 
ate  it,  as  to  fit  it  upon  that  account 
the  eafier  to  How  thro’,  and  make 
■  the 
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the  Discharge  requir’d.  And  thus 
whatsoever  in  Medicine,  either  fun- 
pie  or  compound,  contributes  to  a- 
ny  of  thofe  Ends,  tho’  very  different 
in  their  Operations,  as  the  original 
Caufe  of  their  Diforder  may  differ, 
they  all  come  under  this  general  Ap¬ 
pellation  of  Hyjlericks  or  Uterines. 

Hypotenar,  from  d-2ro,  fub,  under, 
and'SwWf,  vola,  the  Hollow  of  the 
I  Hand ;  a  Mufcle  which  arifes  from 
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the  fourth  Bone  of  the  f$cond  Rank 
of  the  Bones  of  the  Carpus ,  and 
from  the  Ligamentum  Annulare , 
and  is  inferted  externally  into  the 
flrft  Bone  of  the  little  Finger;  this 
draws  it  from  the  other  Fingers. 

Hyfterotomy ,  from,  vs?’pfl6,  Uterus 9 
the  Womb,  and  viyum,  feco ,  to  cut, 
is  aDiffedtion  of  the  Womb,  as  in 
the  Ca’jarian  Operation. 


1 


IAtraleiptes,  is  a 

Perfon  who  undertakes  to  cure 
Diflempers  by  external  Undlion  and 
Trillions :  Galen  makes  mention  of 
fuch  in  his  Time,  particularly  one 
J)  iotas  ;  and  Pliny  informs  us,  that 
this  was  hrll  introduced  by  Prodicus 
of  Selymbria ,  who  was  a  Difciple  of 
JEfculapius. 

latros ,  *1  ctTfOi,  Medicus ,  is  aPhy- 
fician  ;  and  iorne  Compounds  and 
Derivatives  of  this  Word  are  made 
ufe  of  on  many  Occafions  by  phyfi- 
cal  Writers,  as  Iatricachymi c us ,  a 
Chymical  Phyfician,  and  the  like. 

Ibis ,  was  a  Bird  much  like  our 
King-Fifher,  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Egyptians ,  becaufe  when  it  was  Sick, 
it  ufed  to  injedt  with  its  long  Bill  the 
Water  of  the  Nile  into  its  Funda¬ 
ment,  whence Langius,  Lib.  2.  Ep.  2. 
fays,  they  learn’d  the  ufe  of  C  lifters. 

Ichor,  fignifies  ftridtly  a  thin  wa- 
try  Humour,  like  Serum,  but  is  alfo 
fometimes  ufed  for  a  thicker  Kind 
that  flows  from  Ulcers.  Several  Ac¬ 
ceptations  of  this  Term  by  fome  Au¬ 
thors  are  here  needlefs  to  recite;  it 
being  met  with  in  very  different 
Senfes.  :  "  ' 

ISierick ,  is  faid  of  a  Perfon  that 
has  the  Jaundice  ;  and, 

Itterical  Remedies ,  are  MedicingS 
againft  the  Jaundice ;  from 


Ifierus,  the  Jaundice ;  a  Diftem- 
per  from  Obiirudtions  of  the  Glands 
of  the  Liver,  which  prevents  the 
Gall  being  duly  feparated  by  them 
from  the  Blood ;  and  fometimes,  es¬ 
pecially  in  hard  Drinkers,  they  are 
fo  indurated,  as  never  after  to  be  o- 
pened,  and  to  ftraighten  the  Motion 
of  the  Blood  fo  much  thro’  that  Vif- 
cus ,  as  to  make  it  divert  with  a  Force 
great  enough  into  the  Gajlrick  Arte¬ 
ries,  which  go  off  from  the  Hepatick 
to  break  thro’  them,  and  drain  into 
the  Stomach ;  fo  that  vomiting  of 
Blood  in  this  Diilemper  is  a  fatal 
Symptom. 

Uterus  albus,  the  white  Jaundice; 
theGreen-Sicknefs  is  fometimes  im¬ 
properly  thus  called. 

Ice.  See  Freezing. 

Idea „  ftridlly  is  a  metaphyficai 
T erm  exprefling  the  Conception  or 
Perception  the  Mind  has  of  any 
thing  under  fuch  a  Term;  and  thus 
Idea  Morbi  is  a  complex  Perception 
of  fuch  a  Colledlion  of  Accidents  as 
concur  to  any  Diilemper,  expreffed 
by  fome  particular  Term. 

Idiopathy ,  from  tSiQr,  froprius, 
proper,  or  one’s  own,  and  *tt 
Ajfettus,  Affedtion,  or  Paflion ;  is  a 
primary  difeafe,  that  neither  depends 
on,  nor  proceeds  from  another. 

Idiofyncracy ,  from  *e f/(§h  Pr°- 

priust 
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frius,  ffCv,  cum,  with,  and 
‘Temperamentum,  a  Temperament; 
is  a  peculiar  Temper  or  Difpofttion, 
not  common  to  another. 

jpecur,  the  Liver.  This  Vifcus  lies 
in  the  right  Hypogafirium.  Its  convex 
and  upper  Side  reaches  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  Cartilago  Enfiformi %  and 
touches  the  Diaphragm .  Its  con¬ 
cave  and  upper  Side  covers  the  Py¬ 
lorus,  and  Part  of  the  Stomach,  as 
alfo  a  Part  of  the  Colon,  all  the  Du¬ 
odenum,  a  Part  of  the  Jenunum ,  and 
of  the  Omentum :  when  we  ftand, 
its  Extremity  grows  near  to  the  Na¬ 
vel.  It  is  almoft  round  and  pretty 
thick.  Its  upper  Side  is  convex, 
fmooth,  and  equal.  In  its  middle 
and  fore-part  it  is  divided  into  two 
by  a  Fijffure,  where  the  umbilical 
Vettels  enter.  The  Gall-bladder  is 
fattened  to  its  under  Side,  where 
there  are  three  Eminences  that  the 
Antients  called  Port te,  of  which 
one  pafles  for  a  little  Lobe :  when  it 
is  full  of  Blood,  it  is  of  a  hard  red 
Colour ;  when  the  Blood  is  walked 
cut  of  it,  it  is  pale  and  foft. 

It  is  fattened  in  the  Body  by  two 
Ligaments ;  the  firft  which  is  large 
and  ftrong,  cpmes  from  the  Perito - 
Tia'um  that  covers  the  Diaphragm , 
and  penetrating  the  Subftance  of  the 
Liver,  it  joins  the  Cap  pula  of  the  V e- 
na  Porta?.  The  fecond  is  the  umbili¬ 
cal  Vein ;  it  comes  from  the  Navel, 
and  enters  by  the  great  F itture  of  the 
Liver  to  join  the  VenaPort# :  After 
the  Birth  it  degenerates  into  a  Liga¬ 
ment,  but  is  of  little  ufe  for  the  fatten¬ 
ing  of  the  Liver ;  ’tis  cover’d  with  a 
common  Membrane  from  the  Peri¬ 
toneum,  belides  that  every  Lobe  and 
Gland  has  its  proper  Membrane. 

The  common  Membrane  of  the 
Liyer  being  railed,  its  Subftance 
appears  to  be  compofed  of  fmall 
Glands  of  a  conick  Figure  not  eafily 
to  be  perceiv’d  in  a  human  Liver, 


and  bound  together  by  a  proper 
Membrane  into  feveral  Heaps  or 
Lobes,  which  like  Bunches  of 
Grapes,  hang  to  the  Branches  of  the 
Vettels,  from  which  each  fmall 
Gland  receives  a  Twig  ;  and  the 
Lobes  are  tied  to  one  another  by 
fmall  Membranes,  which  fill  up  the 
Spaces  between  them.  The  Vettels 
of  the  Liver  are  the  Vena  Cava9 
and  the  Vena  Port# ;  they  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  many  fmall  Branch¬ 
es  of  the  Arteries,  which  come  from 
the  C  celiac  and  Mefent erica  fuperior . 
The  Vena  Port <e  brings  the  Blood 
full  of  Bile  for  Secretion,  and  the 
Cava  brings  back  the  Blood  that  re¬ 
mains.  The  Vena  Portae  and  the 
Cava  enter  the  Liver  by  its  concave 
Side,  and  are  equally  diftributed 
thro’  all  its  Subftance  ;  where  ever 
there  is  a  Branch  of  the  one,  there 
is  a  Branch  of  the  other :  So  that 
each  Lobe,  and  each  Gland  in  the 
Lobe,  whether  on  the  convex  or 
concave  Side,  receive  the  fameVef- 
fels.  The  Vena  Porte  performing 
the  Office  of  an  Artery,  brings  the 
Blood  full  of  Bile,  which  being 
drained  off  by  the  Glands,  the  reft 
of  the  Blood  is  carried  back  by  the 
Branches  of  the  Vena  Cava  to  the 
Heart.  Its  Nerves  it  receives  from, 
the  Plexus  Hepaticus  of  the  inter- 
coital  Nerve.  Bettdes  thefe  Veflels, 
the  Liver  has  ly mphatick  Vettels, 
molt  of  which  open  into  the  con¬ 
globated  Glands  near  the  Vena  Por~ 
tie,  or  the  concave  Side  of  the  Li¬ 
ver  ;  from  thence  the  Lympha  is 
carried  by  other  Lymphaticks  to 
the  Receptaculum  Chyli. 

The  excretory  Vettels  of  the  Li¬ 
ver  are  the  Veficula  Fellis  and  Porus 
Biliarius :  The  Veficula  Fellis,  or 
Gall-bladder,  is  fixed  to  the  concave 
Side  of  the  Liver,  into  which  its 
back  Part  makes  a  fmall  Dint ;  its 
Figure  is  like  that  of  a  Pear ;  ’tis  of 
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a  different  Bignefs  almoft  in  every 
Subject;  thebiggeft  is  about  the  Big¬ 
nefs  of  a  little  Hen’s  Egg*  -  When 
the  Liver  is  in  its  natural  Situation, 
the  Bottom  or  largeft  Part  of  the 
Bladder  is  downwards, and  the  Neck 
or  narroweft  Part  upwards ;  and 
then  it  touches  the  Stomach  as  well 
as  the  Colon ,  where  it  frequently 
dyes  them  yellow.  This  Bladder  is 
compofed  of  three  Coats,  the  outer- 
moft  is  common  to  it  with  the  Li¬ 
ver  :  the  next,  which  is  proper  to 
it,  is  thick  and  folid,  compofed  of 
tranlverfe,  oblique,  and  ftraight  Fi¬ 
bres.  The  third  is  thin  and  nervous : 
This  laft  Coat  is  cover’d  within  by  a 
kind  of  Cruft  or  Mucus,  which  pre- 
ferves  it  againft  the  Acrimony  of  the 
Bile,  fecerned  probably  by  fome 
{mail  Glands,  which  Malpighi  has 
remark'd  between  its  Coats,  where 
the  CyJHck  Arteries  end ;  which  gave 
him  ground  to  think,  that  it  was  the 
fame  in  the  Porus  Biliarius .  The  Bile 
is  brought  into  the  Gall-bladder  by 
fome  fmall  V eftels  which  arife  from 
the  neighbouring  Glands, andwhich 
uniting  form  one  or  two  Pipes  that 
open  at  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder. 
Thefe  Dutts  are  hard  to  difcover  in 
any  Liver  but  that  of  an  Ox.  From 
the  Neck  of  the  Gall-bladder  there 
goes  a  Pipe,  not  in  a  ftraight  Line 
with  the  Bladder,  but,  as  it  were, 
more  depreffed  in  the  Liver  ;  it  is 
call’d  Dudus  Cyjlicus.  Some  fmall 
biliary  Du&s  open  likewife  into  it, 
and  its  inner  Membrane  has  feveral 
Ruga,  which  retard  the  Motion  of 
the  Bile :  To  this  Pipe,  which  is 
about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Goofe  Quill, 
is  joined  another,  called  Dudus  He - 
paticus,  or  Porus  Biliarius  }  thefe 
two  together  make  rhe  Dudus  com¬ 
munis  Choledochus ,  which  goes  ob¬ 
liquely  to  the  lower  End  of  the 
odenum ,  or  beginning  of  Jeju¬ 
num.  After  it  has  pierced  the  firft 
Coat,  it  runs  near  $wo  Fingers 
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breadth  between  the  Coats,  before  ifc 
©pens  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Intef- 
tine  ;  which  oblique  Infertion  ferves 
inftead  of  a  Valve  to  hinder  the 
Bile  from  returning  into  the  Dudus 
communis ,  having  once  enter  d  the 
Inteftine.  The  Gall-bladder  has  two 
Veins  from  the  Vena  Porta,  which 
are  called  Cyjlica  Gemella,  It  has 
fome  fmall  Arteries  from  the  Caliaca 
dextra,  and  fome  Lymphaticks. 

The  Porus  Biliarius  is  another 
excretory  Veftel  of  the  Liver  :  It 
has  as  many  Branches  as  the  V ena 
Porta,  which  it  accompanies  thro* 
every  Lobe  and  Gland  of  the  Liver. 
Wherever  there  is  a  Branch  of  the 
one,  there  is  a  Branch  of  the  other ; 
and  thefe  two  are  inclofed  in  one 
common  Capfule ,  as  in  a  Sheath. 
TheUfe  of  this  Capfule  is  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  and 
Bile,  by  the  Contra£Uon  of  its  Fi¬ 
bres.  All  thefe  Branches  unite,  and 
make  one  Trunk  of  the  Bignefs  of 
a  fmall  Quill,  which  joins  the  End 
of  the  cyftick  Du&,  for  carrying 
the  Bile  from  the  Liver  to  the  Intef- 
tines  by  the  common  Dud ;  as  was 
(aid  before.  The  Infertion  of  the 
Porus  Biliarius  into  the  cyftick  Dud; 
is  oblique,  with  its  Mouth  looking 
towards  the  Dudus  communis ,  by 
which  means  it  is  impoflible  that 
the  Bile  which  comes  from  the  Cyf- 
tis  can  enter  the  P orus  Biliarius ,  un- 
lefs  the  common  Dud  is  ftopp’d. 

The  Bile  which  is  found  in  the 
Gall-bladder  is  thinner,  and  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  is  in  the  Porus 
Biliarius .  TheUfe  of  the  Bile  is 
to  fheathe  or  blunt  the  Acids  of  the 
Chyle ;  becaufe  they  being  entang¬ 
led  with  its  Sulphur,  thicken  it  fo 
as  that  they  cannot  fufticiently  be 
diluted  by  the  Succus  Pancreaticus 
to  enter  the  Ladeal  Veffels.  This 
appears  not  only  from  theAnalyfu 
of  the  Bile,  which  yields  more  of  a 
lixivious  than  of  a  volatile  alkaline 

Salt, 


Salt,  but  likewife  from  what  Leu- 
enhoeck  has  obferv’d,  that  of  the 
great  Quantity  of  acid  Salts  he  has 
feen  amongft  the  Aliments  in  the 
Stomach,  he  never  could  find  any 
in  the  Chyle  after  it  had  pafled  the 
Duodenum.  Becaufe  fome  Chyle  is 
alrnoft  always  paffing  thro’  the  Duo¬ 
denum,  therefore  it  is  necefiary  that 
the  Bile  likewife  fhouia  be  continu¬ 
ally  poured  into  it  from  the  Hepatic k 
Dutt.  In  a  Dog,  whole  common 
Duft  was  near  as  big  as  a  Man’s, 
has  been  gather’d  at  the  Rate  of  two 
Drams  in  an  Hour.  But  becaufe  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Aliments  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  Quantity  of  Bile, 
therefore  according  as  the  Stomach 
is  more  or  lefs  diflended  with  Food, 
it  preffes  out  of  the  Gall-bladder  a 
proportionable  Quantity  of  Gall  to 
he  mixed  with  the  Chyle  in  the  Guts. 

As  that  particular  Mechanifm  by 
which  the  Bile  is  feparated  from  the 
Blood  is  fo  remarkable  and  extra¬ 
ordinary,  as  to  lead  us  a  greatWay 
into  a  true  Apprehenfion  of  the 
whole  Affair  of  Secretion,  we  fhall 
add  an  Account  of  it  from  that 
moil  accurate  Reafoner  this  Way, 
Dr.  James  KeiL  The  Bile,  he  fays, 
could  no  where  be  fo  conveniently 
fecerned  Bom  the  Blood,  as  where 
the  Liver  is  placed.  Had  all  the 
Branches  of  the  Celiac  Artery  car¬ 
ried  all  the  Blood  to  the  Liver,  from 
which  the  Gall  was  to  be  feparated, 
it  is  evident,  confidering  the  Near- 
iiefs  of  the  Liver  to  the  Heart,  and 
the  inteftine  Motion  of  the  Blood, 
that  fo  vifcid  a  Secretion  as  the  Gall 


is,  could  never  have  been  formed 
in  the  Blood,  and  confequently  could 
never  have  been  fecreted  by  any 
Gland  in  that  Place.  In  this  Cafe 
Nature  is  forced  to  alter  her  ufua! 
Method  of  fending  the  Blood  to  all 
Parts  of  the  Body  by  Arteries.  Here 
Ihe  forms  a  Vein,  which  is  no 
Branch  of  the  V ena  Cava,  as  all  the 
others  are;  and  by  it  fends  the  Blood 
from  the  Branches  of  the  Mefente- 
rick  and  Celiack  Arteries  to  the  Li¬ 
ver.  By  this  the  Blood  is  brought 
a  great  Way  about,  palling  thro’ 
all  the  Inteftines,  Stomach,  Spleen, 
Caul,  and  Pancreas ,  before  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  Liver ;  and  its  Celerity 
is  extremely  diminifhed,  that  all  the 
Corpufcles,  which  are  to  form  the 
Gall,  may  have  a  fufficientTime  to 
attradl  one  another,  and  unite  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  their  fecerning 
Vefiels.  But  that  this  is  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Ufe  of  the  Porta ,  will 
more  evidently  appear,  if  we  con- 
fider  what  Nature  ftill  does  further 
in  Profecution  of  the  fame  Defign. 
The  Cavities  of  all  the  Arteries  in- 
creafe  as  they  divide.  The  Sum  of 
the  Branches  which  rife  immediate¬ 
ly  from  the  Aorta,  is  to  the  Aorta  as 
1 02740  is  to  1 00000 :  but  as  if  this 
Proportion  was  too  little  to  effect 
the  Defign  of  Nature,  before  the 
Blood  arrives  at  the  Liver,  the 
Branches, which  immediately  fpring 
from  the  Trunk  of  the  Mefenterick 
Artery,  increafe  in  a  much  greater 
Proportion.  The  Figure  of  this 
Artery,  as  it  lies  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Mefentery,  is  after  this  manner ; 


And  in  a  Body  from  which  the  tions,  he  found  2 1  Branches  to 
Doctor  took  the  following  Propor-  fpring  immediately  from  its  Trunk. 
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In  fuch  Parts  of  which  the  T  runk 
©f  the  Mefenterick  Artery  is  1 5 1 29 


The  ill  Branch  is  2136 

2  1936 

3  2136 

4  2104 

5  4489 

6  1936 

7  2601 

S  3136 

9  1 68 1 

10  3025 

1 1  625 

12  1369 

13  1024 

1 4  1 846 

1$  i936 

16  529 

17  729 

18  1156 

19  1024 

20  1156 

21  841 

The  Sum  of  at!  37428 


By  thefe  Proportions  it  appears* 
that  the  Sum  of  the  firlt  Branches 
is  much  more  than  double  to  the 
T runk  of  the  Mefenterick  Artery ; 
and  therefore  the  Velocity  of  the 
Blood  in  them  is  much  lefs  than 
half  what  it  is  in  the  Trunk:  where¬ 
as  in  the  Branches  which  come  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  Aorta ,  the  Di¬ 
minution  of  the  Velocity  is  hardly 
fenfible.  But  to  put  this  Matter  in 
the  cleareft  Light,  it  is  neceffary, 
Firft,  to  examine  with  what  Velo¬ 
city  the  Blood  would  have  moved 
in  the  Liver,  had  it  been  carried 
thither  by  Arteries,  as  ufual  to  other 
Places.  Secondly,  with  what  Ve¬ 
locity  it  would  have  moved,  had  it 
been  brought  to  the  Liver  by  fuch 
an  Artery  as  th  sMefenterica  fuperior . 
And,  Thirdly,  to  demonftrate  the 
Velocity  with  which  it  now  moves. 


thro’  the  Branches  of  the  Porta  to 
the  Liver, 

Suppofe,  that  an  Artery  equal  to 
the  Mefenterick  (  the  Square  of 
whofe  Diameter  is  .038025  Parts  of 
an  Inch)  had  gone  dire&ly  from  the 
Aorta  to  the  Liver,  and  that  the 
Proportion  between  its  Branches  had 
been  the  fame  it  is  every  where  elfe; 
to  wit,  1 0000  to  1 23  87.  The  Lo¬ 
garithm  of  .038025  is  1.4189307. 
The  Logarithm  of  the  fmalleft  Arte¬ 
ry  has  been  found  to  be  8.6020620* 
their  Difference  is  __  7.1831 293  ; 
which  Number  being  divided  by 
.2080639,  the  Quotient  3  .4  is  the 
Series  of  Divifions  of  this  Artery  : 
and  confequently  upon  Calculation* 
the  Velocity  of  the  Blood  in  the  laft 
Divifions  of  the  Series,  will  be 
found  to  be  to  the  Velocity  in  the 
Trunk  of  the  Artery,  as  1  to  1448. 
But  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood  would 
have  been  much  lefs,  if  it  had  been 
carried  by  an  Artery,  fuch  as  the 
Mefenterick  ;  direftly  to  the  Liver. 
What  Proportion  the  Trunk  of  the 
Artery  bears  to  its  firfl  Branches, 
has  been  fhewn  ;  the  Proportion  of 
the  feveral  Trunks  to  their  Branches 
will  next  be  neceffary,  to  find  out 
the  general  Ratio, 


The  fifth  Branch  of  the*?  _ 
Mefenterick  Artery  was  j  44 


Its  Branches 
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One  of  thefe,  to  wit. 
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The  14th  Branch  of  the 
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The  Eighth  Branch  of  the  5 
Mefenterick  Artery  was  "J 
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The  tenth  Branch  of  the  J 
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The  15  th  Branch  of  the  r  g 
Mefenterick  Artery  was  \ 


Its  Branches 
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<  676 
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676 


400 
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From  all  which  Numbers,  we 
fhall  take  the  general  Ratio  of  the 
Trunks  to  their  Branches,  to  be  as 
the  Sum  of  all  the  T runks  to  the 
Sum  of  all  the  Branches ;  that  is, 
as  28749 t0  36221 ,  or  as  1 0000  to 
12687.  Now  a  Calculation  upon 
this  Ratio  will  find  36  Series  of  Di- 
vifions  in  the  Mefenterick  Artery  j 
and  that  in  the  laft  of  thefe  the 
Blood  moves  5261  Times  flower 


Divided  Into  threg 

Of  which  Branch 
Divided  into  two 
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than  it  does  in  the  Trunk  of  the 
Mefenterick  Artery. 

As  the  Trunk  of  the  Mefenterick 
Artery  bears  a  lefler  Proportion  to  its 
Branches  than  the  Aorta  does  to  its 
Branches  ;  fo  the  Branches  of  the 
Mefenterick  Artery  are  likewife  Ids 
in  Proportion  to  their  conjugate 
Veins,  than  the  Aorta  is  to  the  Vena 
Cava,  The  defcending  Trunk  of 
the  Aorta ,  below  the  Emulgents,  is 
to  the  Vena  Cdva  at  the  fame  Place, 
as  324  is  to  441  ;  but  a  Branch  of 
the  Mefenterick  Artery  is  to  its  cor- 
refponding  Branch  of  the  Porta ,  as 
9  to  25  :  and  therefore  the  Blood 
in  the  Branches  of  the  Porta  moves 
14613  times  flower  than  it  does  in 
the  T runk  of  the  Mefenterick  Arte¬ 
ry,  and  that  only  upon  the  Account 
of  the  Increafe  of  the  Diameter  of 
the  Veflels  i  fo  neceflary  was  it  to 
abate  the  rapid  inteftine  Motion  of 
the  Blood,  which  might  hinder  the 
Coalefcence  of  the  Particles  for  the 
Formation  of  the  Bile. 

The  Velocity  of  the  Blood  thus 
decreafing  as  it  pafleth  to  the  Liver, 
it  is  next  to  be  known  what  time  it 
takes  in  pafling,  If  a  Blood-Veflel 
divides  into  any  number  of  Branches 
of  equal  Lengths,  and  the  Orifices 
of  the  Branches  of  eachDivifion  in¬ 
creafe  in  a  certain  given  Ratio ,  the 
time  the  Blood  will  take  to  run  thro’ 
fuch  a  Vdfel  may  be  thus  had :  Be- 
caufe  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood  is 
reciprocally  as  the  Se&ions  of  the 
Veflels,  and  the  Length  the  Blood 
runs  being  given,  the  Time  is  reci¬ 
procally  as  the  Velocity ;  the  Time 
the  Blood  moves  thro’  each  Length 
will  be  directly  as  the  Se&ion  of  the 
Vdfel,  that  is,  dire&ly  as  the  Sum 
of  the  Sections  of  all  the  Branches : 
And  therefore  if  the  Sections  are  in 
a  Geometrical  Progreffion,  the  time 
will  likewife  be  fo  too.  Suppofing 
then  that  the  Time  encreafes  at  each 
Diviflon  of  the  V efts!  in  the  Propor- 
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tion  of  1  tor*  the  Times  will  be 
in  this  geometrical  ProgrefliOn* 

1 .  r.  r2,  r\  Fh  r5.  &c.  Now  if  the 
laft  Term  be  called  »,  the  Sum  of 
the  Progreffion,  that  is,  the  Sum  of 

YU _ T 

all  the  Times  will  be  =  —  :  And 
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if  the  Proportion  of  the  Branches  of 
the  Mefenterick  Artery  be  taken  to 
be  to  one  another  as  lOooo  to 
12687,  the  Number  of  Divifions 
will  be  365  and  confequently  fup- 
pofing  an  equal  Diftance  between 
each  Diviflon,  the  Blood  moving 
with  an  uniform  Motion,  will  re¬ 
quire  3  7  times  the  time  to  run  thro" 
the  whole  Length  of  the  Mefente¬ 
rick  Artery,  that  it  does  to  move 
thro*  the  Aorta  to  the  firft  Diviflon 
of  the  Mefenterick  Artery.  In  this 
Proportion  r  is  equal  to  1.  2687, 
whofe  Log.  is  0.1033589,  which 
multiplied  by  36,  gives  the  Log.  of 
the  Number  5259,  which  is  the  laft 
Term  of  the  Progreffion,  equal  to 
us  and  ru  =  f  =  6672,  therefore 
ru — 1  =667 1  :  Now  if  from  the 
Log.  of  6671  be  abftra£ted  the 

Logs,  of  the  Number  of  r~ _ 1 ,  or 

of  0.2687,  there  will  remain  the 
Log.  of  the  Number  24826,  which 
is  the  Sum  of  all  the  Times  the 
Blood  takes  in  moving  thro’  all  the 
Divifions  of  the  Mefenterick  Arte¬ 
ry  ;  and  therefore  the  Time  it  takes 
in  moving  thro’  the  Mefenterick  Ar  ¬ 
tery,  is  to  the  Time  it  would  run  a- 
long  it  with  fuch  an  uniform  Motion 
as  it  has  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ar¬ 
tery,  as 27826  to  37,  or  as  670  to  t. 
Now  the  Blood  in  the  Aorta  f  or 
Beginning  of  the  Mefenterick,  runs 
at  the  rate  of  78  Feet  in  a  Minute ; 
and  therefore  if  the  Mefenterick 
Artery  be  fuppos’d  to  be  1  o  Inches 
long,  the  Blood  will  with  a  uniform 
Motion  run  along  it  in  the  Space  of 
0.64  of  a  Second:  and  confequently 
it  mu  ft  now  take  up  near  7  Minutes 
in  pafling  thro*  the  Mefenterick  Ar¬ 
tery. 
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tery.  Bat  the  Velocity  In  the  Porta 
is  to  the  Velocity  in  the  Mefente- 
rick  Artery  as  9  to  25  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  if  the  Porta  be  fuppofed  like- 
wife  to  be  10  Inches  long,  the  Blood 
will  be  19  Minutes  in  palling  thro" 
it :  fo  that  the  Time  the  Blood  takes 
an  palling  from  the  Aorta  to  the  Li¬ 
ver  is  at  leak  26  Minutes;  whereas 
if  an  Artery  had  gone  dire&ly  from 
the  Aorta  to  the  Liver,  according 
to  the  ufual  Method  of  Nature,  it 
had  palfed  in  a  little  more  than  half 
a  Second,  that  is,  in  2437  times 
lefs  than  it  now  requires  in  pafling. 
All  which  does  evidently  demon- 
ftrate,  that  the  Blood  was  not  in  a. 
ftate  to  yield  Bile,  if  it  had  gone  di- 
rettly  from  the  Aorta  to  the  Liver  : 
that  a  itiuch  greater  Time,  and  a 
much  more  languid  Motion  than  fo 
direct  a  Palfage  could  have  allowed, 
was  abfolately  necelfary  to  get  the 
bilious  Particles  in  a  Readinefs  to 
be  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
Blood  in  the  Liver.  The  Divifions 
of  the  Arteries  have  been  fuppofed 
of  an  equal  Length,  which  indeed 
they  are  not,  but  may,  for  the  ea- 
fier  Calculation,  without  any  con- 
fiderable  Error,  be  taken  equal  to 
one  another. 

After  this  Care  taken  for  the  For¬ 
mation  of  the  Bile  in  the  Blood 
which  paifes  the  mefenterick  Artery  s 
a  very  conliderable  Piece  of  Me- 
chanifm  of  the  like  Nature  is  alfo 
employed  for  its  Conveyance  by  the 
Celiack  Artery  to  the  Liver,  for  the 
fame  end :  for  it  feems  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  fend  a  larger  Quantity  of 
Blood  to  the  Liver  than  could  be 
difpofed  of  thro’  the  Inteftines. 
Part  of  the  Blood  of  the  Celiack 
Artery  is  fpread  upon  the  Stomach 
and  Caul,  and  its  Velocity  diminifh- 
ed,  as  we  have  feen,  in  the  In¬ 
teftines  ;  but  ft  ill  all  the  Blood  which 
thefe  Parts  could  receive,  was  not 
fuflicient  for  the  Liver,  and  there 
was  no  room  for  the  dividing  and 


expatiating  the  Veftels  throT  fuch  & 
large  Space  as  the  Mefentery,  and 
a  long  Tratt  of  Guts.  Here  there¬ 
fore  is  another  extraordinary  Con¬ 
trivance,  by  emptying  the  Blood  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  Veftels  into  a  large 
fpungy  Bowl,  or  Ciftern  provided 
for  that  Purpofe.  The  Dimenfions 
of  the  fplenick  Artery  are  uncertain  5 
but  the  Circumference  of  the  Celiack 
being  half  an  Inch,  or.  3,  its  Square 
is  .25  ;  and  therefore  the  Square  of 
the  Splenic k9  which  is  a  Branch  of  it, 
cannot  be  above.  18.  Now  the 
Dimenfions  of  the  Spleen  are  6  In¬ 
ches  in  length,  3  or  4  in  breadth, 
and  2  in  thicknefs.  This  eafy  Sup- 
pofttion  therefore  may  be  made  for 
the  more  eafy  Calculation,  that  it  is  a 
Cylinder  of  2  Inches  Diameter ;  and 
therefore  the  Square  of  its  Circum¬ 
ference  being  36,  the  Blood  muft 
move  200  times  flower  in  the  Spleen 
than  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Sple- 
nick  Artery.  From  all  which  Con¬ 
trivance  it  is  evident  the  Velocity  of 
the  Blood  was  to  be  diminifh’d ;  and 
that  fuch  a  flow  Motion  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  for  the  fecerning  of 
the  Bile  in  the  Liver.  If  the  Hu¬ 
mours  which  are  feparated  by  the 
Glands  are  at  all  Times  and  Places 
the  fame  in  the  Blood,  and  not  for¬ 
med  after  this  Manner,  there  would 
have  been  no  occaflon  for  this  Di¬ 
minution  of  the  Blood’s  Velocity. 
And  from  the  Contrivance  of  the 
Porta  particularly,  the  Bile  receives 
another  Advantage  befldcs  the  Di¬ 
minution  of  its  Velocity,  and  that  is, 
by  its  running  thro’  fo  many  diffe¬ 
rent  Parts  before  it  comes  to  the  Li¬ 
ver,  it  lofes  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
''Lymph a  ;  by  which  means  the  Par¬ 
ticles  that  compofe  the  Bile,  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  one  another, 
are  by  their  mutual  A  ttraftion  foon- 
er  united.  And  the  Confideration 
of  thefe  two  Contrivances  together, 
yet  more  firmly  maintain  the  T ruth 
of  this  Doctrine.  Jecur 
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Jecur  Uterinum  :  The  Placenta 
is  by  Tome  thus  called,  from  the 
fuppofed  Similitude  of  its  Office 
with  that  of  the  Liver. 

Jejunum .  See  Intejlines. 

Ignis ,  Fire.  Befides  what  is  faid 
under  Heaty  which  fee,  on  this  Sub¬ 
ject;  it  may  be  obferved  that  the 
Chymifts  make  feveral  Diftin&ions 
of  Fire,  according  to  their  diffe¬ 
rent  Degrees  from  the  firft  to  the 
fourth  Degree;  but  there  is  no  un- 
derftanding  well  what  belongs  to 
them,  unlefs  by  Practice. 

Iliack  Mufchy  is  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Thigh,  which  arifes  flefhy  from  the 
internal  concave  Part  of  the  Os  Ili¬ 
um  \  and  in  its  defcent  over  the  in¬ 
ferior  Part  of  it,  joins  with  the  Pfoas 
magnus f  and  is  inferted  with  it  under 
the  Termination  of  the  Peftineus. 
This,  with  the  Pfoas  magnus ,  moves 
the  Thigh  forward  in  walking. 

Iliack  PaJJionf  is  a  kind  of  ner¬ 
vous  Cholick,  whofe  Seat  is  the 
Ilium ,  whereby  that  Gut  is  twitted, 
or  one  Part  enters  the  Cavity  of  the 
Part  immediately  below  or  above; 
whence  it  is  alfo  called  th e  Volvulus, 
from  njolvoy  to  roll. 

Iliack  Vejfels.  See  Artery  and  Vein. 

Ilium .  See  Intejiines. 

Ilium  Os.  See  Offa  Innominata  ; 
all  thefe  from  eiKia,  circunmolvo , 
to  roll  about;  becaufe  the  Gut  which 
is  principally  called  by  this  Name, 
is  long,  and  lies  in  Folds  towards 
the  Bottom  of  the  Abdomen ,  and 
therefore  gives  many  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  Parts  thefe  Appellations. 

Illegitimate ,  vo 0©*,  is  frequently 
uied  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Spurious, 
or  Irregular ;  as  when  a  Difeafe 
changes  its  Appearances  from  the 
ufual  Courfe,  fo  that  no  certain 
Judgment  can  be  made  of  it ;  as 
in  a  Febris  Spuria ,  Peripneumonia 
Notba ,  and  the  like. 

Illut  amentum,  was  an  antient 
Form  of  an  external  Medicine,  like 
the  C eroma,  with  which  the  Limbs 


of  Wreftlers,  and  others  delighting 
in  like  Exercifes,  were  rubbed,  e- 
fpecially  after  Bathing ;  an  account 
of  which  may  be  met  with  in  Bac- 
ciusde  Thermis . 

Imagination ,  is  that  Faculty  by 
which  we,  as  if  were,  picture  cor¬ 
poreal  Subftancts  in  the  Mind,  as  if 
we  faw  them  actually  with  the  Eyes ; 
which  can  be  illuftratedin  Holnttai*- 
ces  better  than  thofe  of  right-lined 
Figures,  where  a  Perfon  may,  by 
the  Force  of  this  Faculty,  draw  in  his 
Mind,  and  difcern,  as  if  feen,  fo 
far  as  four,  five,  or  fix  Sides ;  but 
further  this  will  not  reach ;  altho^ 
the  Underttanding  can  reafon  about 
the  Properties  of  more  complicated 
Figures,  as  Well  as  of  thofe  thus 
imagined  or  pictured  to  the  Mind. 
How  far  this  Faculty  comes  under 
a  Phyfician’s  Regard,  is  pretty  hard 
to  fay;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the 
common  metaphyfical  Accounts  of 
it  are  entirely  out  of  his  Province. 

hnbecillity ,  from  ImbecillitUSy 
Weaknefs ;  is  a  State  of  Languor, 
or  Decay,  wherein  the  Body  is  not 
able  to  perform  its  ufual  Exercifes 
or  Functions. 

Imbile ,  from  imbibo ,  to  drink  ifi, 
is  ufed  Commonly  in  the  fame  fenfe 
as  abforbent,  when  a  dry  porous 
Body  takes  up  one  that  is  moift. 

Imbricated,  is  ufed  by  fome  Bo~ 
tanifts  to  exprefs  the  Figure  of  the 
Leaves  of  fome  Plants,  which  are 
hollow  like  an  Imbrex ,  a  Gutter-tile. 

Immature ,  is  fometimes  applied 
to  the  Aliments,  and  fometimes  alfo 
to  the  animal  Juices,  not  fufficiently 
digetted  Or  concoCted  :  But  fome 
Authors  make  a  dittinCtion  between 
this  and  Crude,  too  nice  to  be  of 
any  Ufe  here.  The  Birth  is  faid  to 
be  immature ,  when  a  Woman  mif- 
carrits,  or  is  deliver’d  of  a  Fartus 
not  fully  form’d,  thro’  want  of  the 
ufual  time  requir’d  for  that  Purpofe. 

lrMtierfiiSy  funk,  or  hid ;  is  a 

Term 
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Term  given  by  Barthotine ,  and 
fable  other  Anatomills,  to  a  Muf- 
cle,  now  commonly  called  Subfca- 
■pularis ;  which  lee. 

Itnmerfion ,  from  immergo ,  to  dip  } 
is  the  finking  of  any  Body  in  a  Fluid  . 
which  every  Body  will  do  that  is 
fpecifically  heavier  than  the  Fluid  ; 
and  the  Celerities  of  their  Defcents 
will  be  in  Proportion  to  the  Excels 
of  Gravity.  See  Ilydrofatich. 

Impenetrability ,  is  that  Solidity  of 
Matter  or  Body,  whereby  it  cannot 
admit  another  into  the  lame  Place 

that  it  poffeffes.  _ 

Imperfect,  is  very  critically  me  cl 
by  forne  Writers,  as  every  Indiv  1- 
ciual  of  either  Sex  is  faid  to  be  im¬ 
perfect  with  regard  to  the  want  of 
another  in  order  to  Generation,  tho 
that  very  Diftindtion  contributes  to 
Perfedtion  in  themfelves  ;  fo  alio 
Mercury  is  called  an  imperfedt  Me¬ 
tal,  becaufe  it  is  not  arrived  to  a 
fixed  State,  whereas  was  it  fo  it 
would  ceafe  to  be  Mercury  ;  and  lo 
of  many  other  Things. 

Imperfect  Flowers,  are  fuch  as 
want  the  Pctala,  and  therefore  they 
are  fometimes  called  Apetalous ,  and 
fometimes  Stamineous.  See  Flower . 

Imperfect  Plants,  are  fuch  as  are 
thought  to  want  Flower  or  Seen. 
See  Plants . 

Impervious,  from  in,  the  nega¬ 
tive  Sign,  per,  thro",  and  Via,  a 
Way  ;  is  fuch  a  Clofenefs  of  Pores, 
or  particular  Configuration  of  Parts, 
as  will  not  admit  anothei  thro  . 

Impetigo ,  is  a  cutaneous  b  oulnefs, 
divided  into  many  Sorts  by  the  An¬ 
cients  ;  but  a  better  Knowledge  m 
Secretion,  and  the  Office  of  the 
cutaneous  Glands,  has  taught  us  the 
"  Cure  of  all  fuch  Diforders  without 
having  any  neceffary  recourfe  to  fuch 
Biftindlions ;  the  Itch  and  Leprofy 
taking  in  the  feveral  kinds,  from  the 
*  mofi  eafy  to  the  moll  obftinate  De¬ 
gree.  oflnfedtion,  according  to  which 
the  Means  of  Cure  are  proportioned. 


Impetus,  hath  been  varioufly  ufed 
by  phylical  W riters  but  now  ob- 
tains  only  in  Mechanicks  to  exprefs 
the  Blow  or  Force  with  which  one 
Body  llrikes  againll  another. 

Implicated,  is  faid  by  Celjus, 
Scribonius ,  and  fome  others,  of  thole 
Parts  of  Phyfick  which  have  a  ne~ 
cellary  Dependence  on  one  another * 
but  hath  more  fignificantly  been  ap¬ 
plied  by  Bellini  to  fuch  Fevers,  where 
two  at  a  time  affiidl  aPerlon,  eitnei 
of  the  fame  kind,  as  a  double  J  er 
tian  ;  or  of  different  kinds,  as  an 
intermittent  Tertian,  and  a  Quoti¬ 
dian,  called  a  Semitertian. 

Impotence,  is  the  want  of  any 
Power;  but  generally  applied  to  an 
Infufficiency  in  the  Male  to  im- 
pregnate  the  Female. 

Impofhum'e,  is  a  Collection  o* 
Matter  or  P us  in  any  Part,  either 
from  an  Obftrudtion  of  the  fluids  in- 
that  Part,  which  makes  them  change 
into  fuch  Matter,  or  from  aTranf- 
lation  of  it  from  fome  other,  where 
it  is  generated.  ^ 

Impregnati on,  is  caufed  by  the 
Emiffion  of  the  Male-Seed  in  Coiti¬ 
on,  by  which  the  Female  conceives, 
or  becomes  with  young.  It  is  alio 
hence  figuratively  ufed  in  Pharmacy 
for  the  fating  one  Body  with  an¬ 
other,  as  any  Men fr  man  is  faid  to 
be  impregnated  with  a  Body  that  is 
diffolved  in  it,  as  much  as  its  Pores 
are  able  to  receive. 

Impuber,  is  faid  of  fuch  as  fia\ 
not  yet  Hair  upon  their  Privy-paits, 
which  befpeaks  a  Ripenefs  for  Ge¬ 
neration  ;  but  Hchnont  with  fome 
others  affirm  Females  capable  of 
Conception  before  fuch  an  Appear¬ 
ance. 

Impulfe,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  Sente 
as  Impetus ;  which  fee. 

Inadequate  Idea,  is  a  partial  or 
incomplete  Reprefentation  of  any 
thing  to  the  Mind. 

Inanimate,  is  faid  of  every  tiling 
whigh  hath  not  animal  Life.  /»- 
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Inanity ,  from  inanis,  empty,  is 
the  fame  as  Vacuity,  and  implies  the 
Abfence  of  any  Body,  fo  that  no¬ 
thing  remains  but  Space. 

Inappetency,  is  a  Want  or  Lofs  of 
Appetite. 

Incantation ,  is  ufed  for  a  Way  of 
curing  Difeafes  by  Charms,  defend¬ 
ed  b y  Paracelfus,  Helmont,a.n&  fome 
other  chymical  Enthufiafts  :  but 
thofe  who  have  puffued  a  better 
Way  of  Reafoning  have  defpifed 
fuch  Delufions. 

Incalefcence ,  is  growing  hot*  as 
many  Bodies  do  by  Motion  and 
Friction  ;  or  as  Quick-lime,  by 
pouring  Water  upon  it. 

Incarnation ,  from  in,  and  Caro , 
Flefh,  is  the  healing  or  filling  up 
Ulcers  and  Wounds  with  new  Flefh  ; 
and  the  Medicines  which  effeCt  this, 
are  commonly  called  Incarnatiajes. 

Incide ,  from  incido ,  to  cut.  Me¬ 
dicines  are  faid  thus  to  do,  which- 
confilt  of  pointed  and  fharp  Parti¬ 
cles,  as  Acids,  and  molt  Salts  ;  by 
the  Force  or  Infinuation  of  which, 
the  Particles  of  other  Bodies  are  di¬ 
vided  from  one  another,  which  be¬ 
fore  cohered.  And  thus  fome  ex~ 

;  perforating  Medicines  are  faid  to  in¬ 
tide  or  cut  the  Phlegm,  when  they 
break  it  fo  as  to  occafion  its  Dif- 
charge. 

Incidence ,  from  incedo ,  to  fall,  or 
;  go  forward  ;  exprelfes  the  Direction 
with  which  one  Body  ftrikes  upon 
another;  and  the  Angle  made  by 
that  Line,  and  the  Plane  (truck  up- 
i  on,  is  called  the  Angle  of  Incidence. 

!  In  the  Occurfions  of  two  moving 
|  Bodies,  their  Incidence  is  faid  to  be 
perpendicular  or  oblique,  as  their 
Directions,  or  Lines  of  Motion, 
make  a  ftraight  Line,  or  an  oblique 
Angle  at  the  Point  of  ContaCt.  See 
Angle  of  Incidence . 

Incineration ,  from  in,  and  Cine- 
res,  Afhes ;  is  the  Reduction  of  any 
JBody  into  Alhes,  by  burning, 

Incifores,  See  Teeth, 
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Inclination ,  is  when  a  clear  Li¬ 
quor  is  poured  off  from  fome  F<eces9 
or  Sediment ,  by  only  Hooping  the 
Veffel ;  which  is  alfo  called  Decan¬ 
tation.  This  Term  is  alfo  tiled  in 
Phyficks  to  exprefs  the  mutual  Ap¬ 
proach,  or  Tendency  6f  two  Bodies^ 
Lines,  or  Planes  towards  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  fo  that  their  Directions  make 
either  a  ftraight  Line  at  the  Point  of 
ContaCt,  or  an  Angle,  of  a  greater 
or  leffer  Magnitude.  S te  incidence. 

Incommetif arable  Quantities ,  are 
thofe  which  have  no  aliquot  Parts,, 
or  any  common  Meafure  that  tn&f 
meafure  them. 

Incontihency ,  is  faid  of  fuch  na¬ 
tural  Dilcharges  as  are  involuntary 
thro'  Weaknefs,  as  of  involuntary 
crying,  CsV  it  is  alfo  applied  to  a n 
Indulgence  of  unlawful  Defires. 

Incorporation ,  from  in,  and  Cor- 
pus ,  a  Body,  imbodying;  is  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  the  Particles  of  different  Bo¬ 
dies  fo  together,  as  to  appear  an 
uniform  Subfiance,  or  Compofition 
of  the  whole,  without  difcerning  the 
Ingredients,  or  Bodies  mixed,  in, 
any  of  their  particular  Qualities. 

Incorruptible ,  is  applied  by  fome 
to  fuch  Medicines  as  will  not  decay  ; 
and  Incorrupt  a  is  frequently  faid  of 
a  Virgin,  who  hath  had  no  Venereal 
Intercourfe  with  a  Man, 

Incrajfating ,  is  the  rendring  Flu¬ 
ids  thicker  than  before,  by  the  Mix« 
ture  of  lefs  fluid  Particles.  See  Ag¬ 
glutination, 

Incubus ,  is  called  AJlhma  Kollur- 
nuin ,  the  Night-  Aflhma,  and  Night- 
Mare  ;  becaufe  there  feems  aWeight 
upon  the  Break  as  if  fomewhat  rid 
upon  it.  The  Caufes  are  nearly  the 
fame  as  in  a  humerous  Afthma,  and 
the  fame  Means  of  Cure  will  alfo 
herein  do  Service ;  tho’  it  is  a  Cafe 
that  feldom  happens,  and  very  often 
is  only  in  the  Imagination/from  fh$ 
Imprefiion  of  Dreams,  or  a  DiftenU 
perature  of  Thought. 

Q^z  in* 
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ftuuraatiw,  is  the  bending  a 
Botfie,  or  any  other  Body,  irom  its 

natural  Shape . 

Incus a  See  Ear , 

Index ,  the  Fore-finger,  from  in - 

to  point  or  direft  ;  becaufe 
that  Finger  is  generally  fo  ufed. 
And  hence  the  Extenfor  Indicts ,  is 
alfo  called  Indicator . 

indicated,  is  that  which  is  directed 
to  be  done  in  any  Difeafe.  And, 
Indication,  is  of  four  kinds,  vital, 
©refervative,  curative,  and  palliative 
as  it  directs  what  is  to  be  done  to 
continue  Life,  cutting  off  the  Caufe 
of  an  approaching  Diftemper,  oi¬ 
ling  it  whilft  iris  a&ually  prefent, 
or  leflening  its  Effe&s,  or  taking  off 
fome  of  its  Symptoms  before  it  can 
fee  wholly  removed. 

Indicating  Days,  are  the  fame  as 

critical  Days,. 

Jndignatorius  Mu/culus  ;  a  Mufcle 
Is  thus  called,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
draw  the  Eye  from  its  inner  Corner 
outwards,  which  gives  an  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Scorn  and  Anger;  but  that 
19  properly  a  compound  Motion  of 
two  Mufcles ;  for  which  fee  Eye. 

Induration ,  from  durus,  hard  ; 
are  fuch  things  as  give  a  harder  or 
iirmer  Confiftence  to  another,  by  a 
greater  Solidity  of  their  Particles,  or 
as  difiipate  the  thinner  Parts  of  any 
Matter,  fo  as  to  leave  theRemainder 
harder.  Thus  aTumour  is  indurated 
Either  by  the  Addition  of  earthy  and 
folid  Particles,  as  in  Scbirri ,  and 
knotty  Swellings;  or  by  tranfpiring 
She  thinner  Parts  thro’  the  Skin, 
whereby  the  Remainder  grows  more 
fixed,  as  in  an  Oedema . 

Inertia  Vis .  See  Nature  Laws  of. 

Infant ,  hath  by  fome  been  ufed 
fo  loofely  as  to  exprefs  a  Child  even 
in  the  Womb,  but  more  ftritfly  to 
include  from  the  Ttlme  of  Birth  to 
that  of  ufing  Speech,  as  the  Term 
nonfando ,  or  notfpeaking,  Imports.0 
tho’  others  again  extend  it  to  feveR 
years  of  Age, 
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InfeBion,  from  inficio ,  to  (trike 
into  ;  is  that  Manner  of  communi¬ 
cating  a  Difeafe  by  fome  Effluvia, 
or  Particles  which  fly  off  from  dif- 
temper’d  Bodies,*  and  mixing  with 
the  Juices  of  others,  occafion  the 
fame  Diforders  as  in  the  Bodies  they 
came  from.  See  Poifons :  Tho’, 

Inf e Bio,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
fame  Senfe  as  EinBura  ;  as  the  Ars 
infeBoria ,  is  the  Art  of  Staining  or 
Dying. 

Infirmary ,  or  Infirmatory,  is  the 
Place  where  fick  Perfons  are  taken 
Care  of  either  forNurfing  or  Cure. 

Inflammation ,  is  when  the  Blooa 
is  obftru&ed  fo  as  to  croud  in  a 
greater  Quantity  into  any  particular 
Part,  and  give  it  a  greater  Colour 
and  Heat  than  ufual.  See  Phlegmon . 

Inflation,  a  blowing  up,  is  the 
flretching  or  filling  any  Part  with  a 
flatulent  or  windy  Subftance. 

Inflexion,  is  faid  of  the  bending 
Rays  of  light  by  a  different  Medium 
Influent,  flowing  together,  or  in¬ 
to;  exprefles  any  Liquor  or  Juice, 
that  by  the  Contrivance  of  Nature, 
and  the  Laws  of  Circulation,  falls 
into  another  Current  or  Receptacle. 
Thus  with  relpeft  to  the  common 
Receptacle,  the  Chyle  is  its  influent 
Juice,  and  fo  is  the  Bile  to  the  Gall- 
Bladder,  and  Venal- Blood  to  the 
Heart  in  its  Diafiole ;  and  the  like. 

Infra  Spinatus ,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Shoulder,  pulling  the  Arm  upwards 
and  backwards.  See  Supra  Spinatus, 
Infundibulum ,  is  a  Funnel,whence 
many  Parts  in  a  human  Body  having 
any  Refemblance  thereunto  in  fhape, 
are  thus  called  ;  as  the  Infundibu¬ 
lum  Cerebri,  arid  Infundibulum  Re- 
num ;  for  which  fee  Brain,  and 
Kidneys :  And  fome  Parts  of  Plants, 
for  the  fame  Reafon,  are  called  In- 
fundibuli formes.  See  Flowers . 

Infufion ,  is  a  Part  of  Pharmacy 
whereby  theVirtues  of  Plants, Roots, 
and  the  like*  are  drawn  out  by  let- 

Sing 
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ting  them  fteep  only  in  fome  conve¬ 
nient  Menftruum  ;  and  this  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  Bodies  of  a  laxer  Texture, 
than  thofe  which  require Deco&ion, 
and  whofe  Parts  are  fo  light  as  not  to 
admit  of  a  greater  Motion  without 
Hazard  of  flying  away  in  Vapour,, 

Ingenite ,  inborn,  is  any  Difeafe, 
or  Habit,  that  comes  into  theWorld 
with  a  Perfon,  and  fignifies  the 
fame  almoft  as  hereditary. 

Ingejla ,  is  ufed  for  the  various 
kinds  of  Bodies  received  as  Aliment 
into  the  human  Stomach. 

Ingluvies,  is  the  Gizzard  of  Birds, 
but  is  alfo  applied  to  an  inordinate 
or  voracious  Appetite. 

Ingravidation ,  the  fame  as  Im¬ 
pregnation  or  going  with  Child. 
There  are  many  Inftances  in  the 
Hiftories  of  Phyfick,  of  Women  in 
this  Circumftance  without  a&ual 
Reception  of  the  Male  Embraces, 
from  an  attractive  Power  in  thefe 
Parts  of  the  Virile  Semen,  when  ac¬ 
cidentally  brought  near  thereunto, 
as  floating  in  a  Bath,  £sV.  but  they 
are  fufpeded  to  be  fabulous. 

Ingredients,  from  Ingredior,  to 
go  in  together ;  are  all  the  Simples 
which  go  into  the  Qompofition  of 
any  one  Medicine. 

Inguen,  is  from  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Thigh  to  above  the  fecret  Parts, 
and  commonly  called  the  Groin ;  and 

Inguinalis,  is  given  to  any  Sub- 
diviflons  made  of  that  Part,  or  any 
thing  therein  contained,  or  applied 
thereunto  as  a  Medicine. 

Inhumation ;  fome  Chvmifts  have 
fancied  thus  to  call  that  kind  of  Di- 
geflion  which  is  performed  by  bu¬ 
rying  the  Materials  in  Dung,  or  in 
the  Earthi 

Injection,  from  injicio,  to  caft  or 
throw  into,  is  any  Medicine  made  to 
be  inje&ed  by  a  Syringe,  Clyfter- 
Tipe,  or  any  other  Inftrument,  into 
any  Part  qf  the  Body.  It  is  a  com 
man  Term  likewife  for  the  filling 


the  Veflels  with  Wax,  ©r  any  ©thef 
proper  Matter,  to  fhew  their  Shapes 
and  Ramifications,  often  done  by 
Anatomifts. 

Innate  Heat.  SeeCalidum  innatum » 
Innominatum ,  without  a  Name  % 
many  Parts  of  the  Body  are  left 
der  this  indiftinft  Term ;  as  the 
Innominata  Glandula  Oculi  9  HOW 
called  Caruneula  Oculi .  See  Eye, 
InnominataTunica  Oculi.  See  Ejf* 
Innominatum  Os .  See  IliumP 
Inoculation,  is  the  grafting  of  one 
Tree  upon  another ;  which  is  often 
fo  contrived  ao  to  have  many  diffe¬ 
rent  Fruits  proceed  front  the  fame 
Stock,  by  grafting  different  Slips 
into  its  feveral  Branches.  Xhis 
Term  of  late  hath  been  alfo  much 
ufed  in  a  very  different  Manner, 
for  the  Pra&ice  now  introduced  of 
tranfplanting  the  Small-Pox,  by  In- 
fufion  of  the  Matter  from  ripenecl 
Puftules,  into  the  Veins  of  the  un- 
infe&ed,  in  hopes  of  procuring  $ 
milder  Sort  than  what  frequently 
comes  by  Infe&ion.  * 

Inofculation .  See  Anajlamafis  and 
Artery. 

Inquietude,  without  Reft ;  is  any 
uneafy  Senfation,  from  what  Caufe 
foever,  that  prevents  a  Perfon’s  be* 
ing  at  Reft  or  Quiet. 

Infania,  Madnefs  |  which  fee* 
Some  diftinguifh,  and  juftly  enough, 
between  this,  which  is  hereditary  ? 
or  fome  other  Diftemper,  and  that 
which  is  influenced  by  the  heavenly 
Bodies,  and  particularly  the  Moon, 
which  therefore  is  called  Lunacy. 

Injectile ,  where  in  ufed  in  a  pri¬ 
vative  Senfe,  as  it  frequently  is,  fig- 
nifies  that  which  cannot  be  further 
cut  or  divided,  as  in  Atom  $  but. 

Inf  ell,  where  in  is  taken  pofi» 
lively,  expreffes  fuch  Animals  as  are 
divided  into,  or  encompafied  with 
Rings  or  Divifions,  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  parted,  without  utterly  deftroy- 
ing  Life.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral 

Kinds, 
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Kindsj.  and  of  which  Aldrovandus 
hath  given  Defcriptions  ;  but  fince 
it  hath  been  much  more  accurately 
done  by  %<wammerdam  in  his  Hifto* 
tia  In fe  8  or  uni  general!  s . 

Infeftion ,  is  varioufly  ufed  by  A- 
natomifts  for  the  different  Unions 
pf  the  Parts  wjth  one  another. 

Infipid •  that  which  hath  notT afte. 
Inflation ,  from  /«  Sole, in  the  Sun ; 
is  Infufion  in  theWarmth  of  the  Sun. 

Infpiration ,  from  in  and  fpiro,  to 
breathe  in  ;  is  that  Part  ofRefpira- 
tion  as  draws  the  Air  into  the  Lungs. 
See  Refpiration. 

Infpijfate,  to  thicken  ;  is  when  a 
Liquid  is  brought  to  a  thicker  Con¬ 
fidence  by  evaporating  the  thinner 
Parts  :  and  thus  Juices,  as  that  of 
Liquorice,  are  infpiffated. 

Inftintf,  is  that  Aptitude,  Fitnefs, 
or  Difpoiition  in  any  Creature, 
which  by  its  peculiar  Formation,  it 
is  naturally  endowed  with. 

Injlitutions ,  are  a  Syftem  of  Laws 
pt  Rules  in  any  particular  Science ; 
and  fo  phyfical  or  medicinal  Infti- 
totions  are  fqch  as  teach  the  necef- 
fary  Pr Recognita  to  the  Practice-  of 
Medicine,  or  the  Cure  of  Difeafes. 
THofe  of  the  learned  Boerhaave 
are  a  furprizing  Performance  of  this 
kind,  being  done  with  the  ut;moft 
Accuracy  ;  but  wrapped  up  too  clofe 
to  be*maftered  without  a  deal  of  At¬ 
tention  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is 
greatly  to  be  fear’d  they  are  but  lit- 
gle  underftood. 

Integument ,  is  ufed  by  Anato¬ 
mies  tor  any  common  Coverings 
©f  the  Body,  whether  the  Cuticula 
Cutis ,  or  the  Membranes  of  any 
particular  Parts. 

Intemperies ,  the  fame  as  a  Dyf- 
cralvyor  ill  Habit.  1 

Intention ;  is  that  Judgment  or 
particular  Method  of  Cure  which  a 
Phyfician  forms  to  himfelf  from  a 
due  Examination  of  Symptoms.  •  In 
Phyficks  it'figniHes  the '  Increafe  of 
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any  Power  or  Quality,  as  RemifTion 
is  its  Decreafe,  or  Diminution  ;  and 
in  Metaphy licks  alfo  it  is  ufed  for 
the  Exertion  of  the  intellectual  Fa¬ 
culties,  with  more  than  ordinary 
Vigour. 

Intercoftal ,  from  inter,  between, 
and  Cojlre,  Ribs  ;  is  any  thing  be¬ 
tween  the  Ribs  :  hence 

Inter  cojlal  Arteries,  Veins, Nerves, 
&c.  are  thofe  which  branch  be¬ 
tween  the  Ribs  ;  and 

Intercojlal  Mufcles,,  are  the  ex-- 
ternal  and  internal,  which  are  forty 
four  in  Number,  one  of  each  Sort 
being  between  every  two  Ribs ; 
they  arife  from  the  lower  Edges  of 
each  fuperior  Rib,  and  are  inlerted 
into  the  upper  Edges  of  each  inferior 
Rib.  Their  Fibres  decuflate  one 
another  ;  thofe  of  the  external  run 
obliquely  from  the  back-part  for¬ 
wards,  but  thofe  of  the  internal 
from  the  Fore-part  backwards ;  they 
are  thin  and  flelhy. 

Intermittent ,  is  a  CefTation  oi 
any  particular  Action  for  fome  time, 
and  that  Time  is  called  the  Interval : 
Thus  Fevers  which  go  off,  and  fooit 
return  again  j  as  alio  any  other  Di= 
ft em pers,  are  called  Intermittents; 
in  Opposition  to  thofe  which  are  al¬ 
ways  continued ;  and  a  Pulfe  which  3 
after  fo  many  Strokes,  ftops,  or 
lofes  one  jba  in  its  due  Time,  is  alfo 
thus  called. 

Internodii ,  from  inter ,  between 
and  N odium,  a  Joint ;  are  in  Bota¬ 
ny  thofe  little  Spaces  contained  be¬ 
tween  any  two  Knots  or  Joints  of 
the  Stalk  of  a  Plant  ;  and  in  Ana¬ 
tomy  the  E x ten/ ores  Pollicis ,  which 
fee,  are  fo  called. 

InteroJJei ,  from  inter,  between, 
and  Os,  a  Bone  ;  the  Mufcles  which 
move  the  Fingers  are  thus  called 
from  their  Situation,  being  contain’d 
between  the  Spaces  of  the  Bones  of 
the  Metacarpus  :  fome  reckon  6  of 
thein,  and  others  8  :  the  one  half 
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Jfe  %etwixt  th«  Spaces  thefe  Bones 
leave  towards  the  Palm  of  the  Hand, 
and  they  are  call’d  the  internal  Inter- 
offei ,  arifing  from  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus  next 
the  Carpus  ;  and  being  inferted  on 
the  internal  Sides  of  the  firfl  Bones 
of  the  Fingers  with  the  Lumbrica- 
les ,  they  are  the  AdduBores  Digito- 
rum ,  for  they  bring  the  Fingers  to 
the  Thumb.  The  other  half  are 
contain’d  in  the  Spaces  that  the  Bones 
of  the  Metacarpus  leave  on  the  Back 
of  the  Hand ;  they  rife  from  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Bones  of  the  Meta¬ 
carpus,  next  the  Carpus ,  and  they 
are  inferted  on  the  external  Sides  of 
the  hill  Bones  of  the  Fingers;  and 
•thefe  are  the  AduBores  Digitorum , 
for  they  draw  the  Fingers  from  the 
Thumb. 

Inter fpinales  Colli ,  are  two  Muf- 
cles  that  in  Part  arife  flefhy,  and 
partly  tendinous,  from  the  Spines  of 
the  Loins,  and  the  inferior  Part  of 
the  Thorax,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  Spines  of 
the  Thorax  ;  thefe  join  the  Longif- 
fimus  Dorfi:  on  another  Part  they 
arife  from  the  fuperior  Parts  of  each 
double  Spinal  Procefs  of  the  Neck, 
except  that  of  the  fecond  V ertebra, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  inferior 
Parts  of  all  the  Spines.  Thefe  Muf- 
cles  draw  the  Spines  of  the  V 'erte¬ 
bra  nearer  to  one  another. 

Intertrigo ,  is  an  Excoriation  of  the 
Thighs  or  Parts  adjacent  to  theyL 
nus,  or  what  we  commonly  ^ex- 
prefs  by  Lo/'s  of  Leather,  by  riding. 
’Tis  alio  fometinies  .ufed  to  fignify 
other  kinds  of  chafing,  or  Erofion 
of  the  Skin,  from  internal  Caufes, 
Lite  fines  :  Thefe  make  a  long 
and  large  Pipe,  which  by  feveral  Cir¬ 
cumvolutions  and  Turnings  reaches 
from  the  Pylorus  to  the  Anus :  They 
are  knit  all  along  to  the  Edge  of 
a  Membrane  called  the  Mefentery , 
and  are  fix  Times  as  long  as  the 


Body  to  which  they  appertain,  that 
the  Chyle  which  eicapes  the  Lac- 
teals  of  one  Part  of  the  Guts,  may 
be  taken  up  by  thofe  of  the  next. 
They  are  compofed  of  three  Coats, 
of  which  the  firfl:  and  inmoil  is 
made  up  of  fhort  Fibres  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  five  Blood  VeiTels,  and 
difpofed  as  thofe  of  the  Stomach  P 
for  the  Length  of  the  Fibres  is  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Coat.  If  the  Me- 
fenterick  Artery  be  carefully  injed,- 
ed  with  warm  Water,  thefe  will  fe- 
parate  from  one  another,  and  be¬ 
come  vifible  to  the  naked  Eye.  They 
ad  after  the  fame  Manner  as  thole 
of  the  inner  Membrane  of  the  Sto  ¬ 
mach,  for  the  contracting  of  the 
Cavity  of  the  Guts.  This  Coat  be¬ 
ing  much  longer,  than  the  other,  lies 
in  Wrinkles  or  Plaits,  called  Valenc¬ 
ia  Connaoentes,  which  in  the  final! 
Guts  form  larger  Segments  of  Cir¬ 
cles,  and  are  clofer  to  one  anothep 
than  in  the  great  Guts,  where  they 
are  broader,  and  feem  chiefly  de- 
fign’d  to  fultain  the  Weight  of  the 
Fasces ;  whereas  the  others,  by  re¬ 
tarding  the  Motion  of  the  Chyle, 
and  by  diredly  oppofing  the  Mouths 
of  the  ladeal  Veffels  (which  are  in 
the  upper  Sides  of  the  Valves)  to  its 
Pafiage,  give  it  a  more  favourable 
Opportunity,  and  better  Chance 
for  entring,  than  otherwife  it  could 
have.  This  Coat  has  likewife  a 
great  number  of  little  Glands,  which 
in  the  final  1  Guts  lie  in  Clutters  every 
where  but  where  they  are  knit  to  the 
Mefentery.  In  the  great  Guts  they 
are  much  fewer,  and  are  placed  at 
feme  Lilian ce  from  one  another. 
The  ufe  of  thefe  Glands  is  difputed; 
fome  think  that  they  feparate  the 
Slime  which  befmears  the  Infide  of 
the  Intefines,  to  defend  them  a- 
gainft  the  Acrimony  of  the  Bile  ; 
but  this  comes  more  probably  from 
fome  Remainders  of  the  Chyle  .. 

Others  take  them  for  die ‘Mouth's  <fl 

the 
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the  la&eal  Veflels;  but  there  are 
many  Latteals  where  there  are  no 
Glands.  But  if  it  be  consider'd 
that  they  are  chiefly  placed  where 
the  Ladeals  are  moll  numerous, 
it  will  be  found  reafonable  to 
think,  that  they  feparate  a  Liquor 
for  diluting  the  thick  Chyle,  that  it 
may  the  more  eafily  enter  the  nar¬ 
row  Orifices  of  the  lacteal  Veins. 
The  fecond  Coat  is  made  up  of  two 
Orders  of  mufcular  Fibres ;  of  which 
one  runs  flraight,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  Guts ;  the  other  goes 
round,  and  its  Fibres  are  more  rea¬ 
sonably  thought  to  defcribe  a  fpiral 
Line  than  Circled:  for  if,  as  fome 
imagine,  thefe  Fibres  were  not  fpi¬ 
ral,  but  circular,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive,  how  that  conflant  and 
Uniform  Vermicular,  or  wave  like 
Motion  of  the  Inteflines,  could  be 
tranfmitted  from  Part  to  Part  by 
F'ibres  which  had  no  communication 
with  one  another;  but  which  having 
once  furrounded  the  Guts,  are  at 
both  Ends  fixed  to  the  Edge  of  the 
Mefentery :  whereas  now,  by  the 
fucceflive  Motion  of  the  Parts  of 
thefe  two  Orders  of  Fibres,  the  Guts 
are  in  a  continual  undulation,  which 
is  called  the  Perijialtick  Motion, 
from  7nei<rihhu,  contraho ,  to  con- 
trad.  The  third  and  external  Coat 
is  common,  and  comes  from  the 
Peritoneum. 

Tho’  the  Inteflines  be  one  con¬ 
tinued  Pipe,  yet  they  are  divided  in¬ 
to  fix  Parts ;  three  thin  and  fmall, 
and  three  thick  and  great.  The 
three  former  are  the  Duodenum,  Je- 
iunum ,  and  Ilium  ;  the  Duodenum  is 
the  firft  Part  of  the  Inteflines,  which 
fee  under  that  Word  :  the  J ejunum 
begins  at  the  fir  ft  winding  of  the  Guts 
under  the  Colon ,  where  the  Duode- 
nume nds;  and  making  feveral  turn¬ 
ings  and  windings  from  the  left  fide 
to  the  right,  and  from  the  right  a 
gzin  to  the  left,  it  is  continued  to  the 


Ilium,  filling  all  the  upper  Part  of 
the  umbilical  Region,  being  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  Hands  Breadth 
long.  It  differs  from  the  Ilium  only 
in  this,  that  it  hath  fome  more  Vene 
Ladee,  into  which  the  Chyle  paf- 
fing,  it  is  found  always  more  empty, 
and  therefore  call’d  Jejunum,  which 
fignifies  hungry  :  And  the  Folds  of 
its  inner  Coat  are  nearer  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  in  greater  Number  than 
th e  Ilium.  The  third  and  laft  of 
the  fmall  Guts  is  the  Ilium,  about 
twenty  one  Hands  Breadth  long  ;  it 
begins  where  the  Jejunum  ends,  and 
making  feveral  turnings  and  wind¬ 
ings,  it  fills  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
umbilical  Region,  and  all  the  Space 
between  the  Ilia,  and  is  continued 
to  the  Beginning  of  the  Colon  at 
right  Angles ;  its  Paflage  is  a  little 
narrower  than  that  of  the  Jejunum , 
and  its  Coats  fomewhat  thinner. 
This  Inteftine,  becaufe  of  its  Situa¬ 
tion,  falls  eafily  down  into  the  Scro¬ 
tum,  by  the  Production  of  the  Pe¬ 
ritoneum  :  In  it  alfp  happen  the 
Volvulus,  when  one  Part  of  this 
Gut  enters  the  Cavity  of  the  Part 
immediately  above  or  below  it.  The 
thick  and  great  Guts  are  the  Cecum, 
Colon,  and  Redum:  The  two  for¬ 
mer  are  deferibed  under  thofe 
Names,  which  See.  T heRfdum  is 
the  lafl  of  the  Inteflines :  It  is  a 
Hand’s  Breadth  and  a  half  long;  its 
Cavity  is  about  three  Fingers  in  Dia¬ 
meter,  and  its  Coats  are  thicker  than 
thofe  of  the  Colon :  It  begins  at  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Os  Sacrum,  where 
the  Colon  ends,  and  going  flraight 
down,  it  is  tied  to  the  Extremity  of 
the  Coccyx  by  the  Peritoneum  be¬ 
hind,  and  to  the  Neck  of  the  Blad¬ 
der  in  Men,  and  in  Women  to  the 
Neck  of  the  Wqmb  before,  from 
whence  comes  the  Sympathy  be¬ 
tween  thofe  Parts.  There  is  very 
much  Fat  about  its  external^Side,  fey: 
which  Realon  it  is  called  the  Fat 
:  :  .  Gut ; 
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:Gut :  Its  Extremity  fofms  the  Anus , 
into  which  ,there  are  three  Mufcles 
inferted ;  the  firft  is  the  Sphinfter 
Ani,  which  is  a  fleftiy  Mufcle  about 
four  Fingers  broad,  compofed  of 
circular  Fibres,  which  embrace  the 
Extremities  of  th zReftum  for  three 
Fingers  Height,  and  which  hang 
over  it  another  Finger’s  breadth :  It 
is  connected  forward  towards  the 
AcceleratoresTJrince  in  Men,  and  to 
the  Neck  of  theWomb  in  Women, 
and  backwards  to  the  Os  Coccygis. 
Its  Ufe  is  to  (hut  the  Paflage  of  the 
Anus,  which  the  Weight  of  the 
p£ces  opens.  The  other  two  Mufcles 
are  the  Levatores  Ani ;  they  arife 
from  the  internal  and  lateral  Side  of 
the  Os  Ijchiiy  and  are  inferted  into 
the  Sphinfter  Ani ;  they  draw  the 
Anus  upwards.  See  Mefentery, 
Intumefcence,  from  intumefco,  to 
fwell  up ;  is  any  Tumour  or  Swelling, 
Invalefcentia,  and  Invaletudo, 
where  in  is  taken  privatively,  is  the 
want  of  Health ;  whence  Invalid ,  is 
onedifabled  by  ficknefsfrom  fervice. 

Invejligate,  is  ufed  for  the  fame 
as  enquire  or  fearch  out,  but  molt 
commonly  by  Mathematicians  for 
the  Solution  of  Problems. 

Inveterate,  is  applied  to  Difeafes 
in  the  fame  Senfe  as  obftinate,  and 
generally  likewife  fuppofes  a  long 
Continuance  ;  but  the  DiilinClions 
which  fome  Writers  make  between 
this  and  Chronical ,  are  hardly  worth 
mentioning  here. 

Involucrum ,  is  faid  of  any  com¬ 
mon  Covering  of  particular  Parts  in 
the  Body ;  whence, 

Involucrum  Cordis ,  is  the  Pericar¬ 
dium  ;  which  fee. 

Involuntary ,  is  faid  of  any  natu¬ 
ral  Excretion,  which  happens  thro’ 
Weaknefs  or  Want  of  Power  to 
rellrain  it ;  as  alfo  of  all  convulfive 
Motions,  where  the  Mufcles  are 
invigorated  to  A£lion,  without  the 
Content  of  the  Mind, 

i-  »*  '*  •  iCi. 
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Inufiion ,  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
hot  and  dry  Seafons ;  but  moil 
commonly  by  Surgeons  for  the  O- 
peration  of  the  Cautery „ 

Iris.  See  Eye . 

Irritation ,  is  a  Species  of  Stimu¬ 
lus,  expreffing  a  lefler  Degree  of  it„ 
than  Vellication  or  Corrugation. 

Irradiation ,  is  an  Emanation,  or 
ihooting  out  of  fubtile  Effluvia  from 
one  Body  to  another.  See  Quality. 

Irregular  Bodies,  are  Solids  not  ter¬ 
minated  by  equal  and  like  Surfaces. 

Ifchium ,  from  Ifyow,  fuftineo ,  to 
fuftain,  is  one  of  tii zOffla  innomi- 
nata,  which  fee;  hence Ifchias,  and 
Ifchiadick,  are  ufed  for  the  Hip- 
gout,  and  Pains  of  that  Part. 

Ifchuria ,  from  f a/y,  cohibeo ,  t® 
reftrain,  and  ttgoy,  Vrtna ,  Urine  ;  is 
a  Stoppage  of  Urine,  whether  by 
Stone,  Gravel,  or  any  other  Caufe. 

Ifchureticks,  are  fuch  Medicines  as 
force  Urine  when  fupprefled. 

IJihmus,  fignifi.es  ftri&ly  a  Neck 
of  Land ,  and  is  therefore  ufed  by 
Anatom  ills  for  fuch  Parts  as  in  their 
Situation  have  any  Refemblance 
thereunto  ;  as  that  Part  which  Hes 
between  the  Mouth  and  the  Gullet, 
and  the  Ridge  that  feparates  the 
Nodrils :  There  is  alfo  a  Contri¬ 
vance  in  the  Vena  Cava,  which  fee, 
thus  called. 

Itinerarium,  the  fame  as  Cathe¬ 
ter  ;  which  fee. 

Jugular  Arteriee,  and  Veins.  See 
Arteries  and  V eins. 

Jugulum,  the  fame  with  Furcula 
and  Clavicula  ;  which  fee. 

Julap ,  from  the  Perfian  Word 
Jaleb,  which  fignifies  a  fweet  Po¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  extemporaneous 
Form  of  Medicine,  made  of  fimpl# 
and  compound  Water  fweetned, 
and  ferves  principally  for  a  Vehicle 
to  other  Forms  not  fo  convenient 
to  take  alone. 

Julus,  is  a  Term  which  Bota- 
xiiits  give  to  thofe  long  Worm- 

likc 
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like  Tufts  or  Palms,  as  they  are 
called  in  Willows,  which  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  Year  grow  out, 
and  hang  pendulous  down  from  Ha¬ 
zels,  Wallnut-Trees,  &c. 

JunSlure,  is  any  kind  of  Joint, 
or  clofing  of  two  Bodies . 


Jupiter ,  is  ufed  by  the  Chv miffs 
for  Tin,  becaufe  fuppofed  under 
the  Government  of  that  Planet. 

Juxta-poJition,  from  juxtei ,  nigh, 
and  pono,  to  put,  is  that  Difpofition 
of  Parts  in  any  Body,  whereby  they 
are  joined  and  combined  together. 
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Kibes,  is  a  Stagnation  of  the 
Blood  in  the  Hands  or  Feet, 
but  efpecially  in  tjie  Heels,  attend¬ 
ed  with  Inflammation,  Heat,  Pain, 
Tumefaction,  and  Itching.  They 
fometimes  fuppurate,  but  often  go 
away  of  themfelves  without  break¬ 
ing,  if  the  Part  be  defended  from 
the  external  Cold. 

Kidneys  :  Thefe  are  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  one  on  each  fide :  they  have  the 
fame  Figure  as  Kidney-beans :  their 
length  is  4  or  5  Fingers,  their  breadth 
3, and  their  thicknefs  2:  the  right  is 
under  the  Liver,  and  the  left  under 
the  Spleen.  In  a  Foetus  their  exter¬ 
nal  Subftance  is  divided  into  feveral 
X/obes  joined  together,  which  in  A- 
dults  become  more  clofe ;  there- 
foie  their  Superficies  is  equal  and 
fmooth.  They  have  two  Mem¬ 
branes,  the  one  common  for  the 
Peritonaeum,  the  other  proper  :  they 
are  ordinarily  cover’d  with  much 
Fat ;  their  Colour  is  a  dark  red. 

There  are  in  the  Kidneys  Lym- 
phatick  Veflels,  which  difcharge 
themfelves  into  Pecquet's  Refervato- 
ry,  i.  e.  the  common  Receptacle : 
Nerves,  which  come  from  the  In- 
tercoftals ;  Veins,  which  go  to  the 
C ’ava;  and  their  Arteries  come  from 
the  Aorta.  Thefe  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries  are  call’d  Emulgents,  they  pierce 
the  Reins  or  Kidneys  on  their  con¬ 
cave  Sides  (which  lieneareft  theCtf- 
•ba  and  Aorta)  included  in  one  Cap- 


fule ,  and  are  divided  into  feveral 
Branches,  which  furround  the  Pel- 
•vis.  Thefe  Branches  are  again  di¬ 
vided  into  an  Infinity  of  others  lefs, 
which  go  to  the  external  Part  of  the 
Reins,  where  they  inofculate,  and 
form  a  fort  ofNet,  from  which  their 
Extremities  coming,  terminate  in 
an  Infinity  of  little  Glands.  Thefe 
Glands  are  of  a  round  Figure,  and 
compofe  the  outer  Subftance  of  the 
Reins,  which  is  half  a  Finger  thick; 
from  each  of  thofe  goes  a  long 
fmall  Tube,  which  Tube  compofes 
the  inner  Subftance  of  the  Rems, 
As  they  approach  the  Pelvis  or 
Bafon,  they  gather  together  in  little 
Bundles,  whole  Extremities  piercing 
the  Membrane  of  the  Pelvis ,  form 
thofe  little  Protuberances  on  the  In- 
lide  of  the  Pelvis ,  call’d  Papillae. 
The  Pelvis  or  Bafon  is  a  Cavity  in 
the  middle  of  the  Kidneys  form’d  by 
a  Dilatation  of  the  Ureters.  It  fends 
out  feveral  Ramifications,  which 
divide  the  urinary  Tubes  into  Bun¬ 
dles,  and  which  make  a  fort  of 
Capfula  to  the  Blood  Veflels. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Kidneys  is  to 
feparate  the  Urine  from  the  Blood, 
which  by  the  Motion  of  the  Heart 
and  Arteries,  is  thruft  into  the  E- 
mulgent  Branches,  which  carry  it  to 
the  little  Glands,  by  which  the  Se- 
rofity  being  feparated,  is  receiv’d  by 
the  Orifice  of  the  little  Tu  bes,  which 
go  from  the  Glands  to  the  Pelvis , 
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from  thence  it  runs  by  the  Ureters 
into  the  Bladder.  The  Blood  which 
could  not  enter  the  Glands,  is 
brought  back  by  the  emulgentY  eins. 
The  Urine  thus  feparated  confitts 
of  much  Salt  floating  in  Water ;  on 
which  Account  it  is  that  the  Kidneys 
have  their  Situation  fo  near  the 
Heart :  for  were  they  at  a  greater 
JDiitance,  other  Particles  mult  have 
united  with  the  Salts  and  aqueous 
Particles  (as  in  the  prefent  Station 
fome  terreflrial  Particles  do)  and  di- 
Ihirbed  their  Secretion  ;  befides  the 
Impoffibility  of  their  having  fuch  a 
Quantity  of  Blood  wafh  thio  them 
at  a  more  diftant  Station. 

In  the  middle  between  the  Aorta 
and  Kidneys,  a  little  above  the 
emu! gent  Veflels,  are  fituated  the 
Glandules  Resales,  or  Capful*  Atra- 
bilares  ;  they  are  two  in  Number, 
one  on  each  Side,  wrapt  up  in  fome 
.  Fat ;  they  fometimes  change  their 
Situation,  and  their  Figure  is  alfo 
various ;  lor  m  fome  they  are  round, 
in  others  iquare,  triangular,  or  of  an 
irregular  Figure  ;  the  right  is  ordi¬ 
narily  bigger  than  the  left,  and  each 
about  the  Bignels  of  a  A nx  Vomica, 
In  a  Feet  us  they  are  alnioil  as  big 
as  the  Kidneys.  They  are  covered 
With  a  fine  Alembrane,  and  within 
they  have  feveral  fmall5/»«Ps  which 
contain  a  blackifh  Sort  of  Liquor. 
Their  Blood- Veflels  are  Branches 
fometimes  of  the  Vena  Cava  and 
Aorta,  and  fometimes  of  the  Emui- 
gents.  The  intercoftal  Nerve  fur- 


nifhes  a  Branch  which  makes  a  Flex- . 
us  upon  them.  Their  Ufe  is  not  yet 
known  :  Some  think  they  feparate 
a  Liquor  from  the  Arterial  Blood, 
for  diluting  the  Blood,  which  is  too 
thick  after  it  comes  from  the  Kid¬ 
neys. 

The  Ureters  are  two  long  and 
final!  Canals  which  come  from  the 
Bafon  of  the  Kidneys,  one  on  each 
Side  ;  they  lie  betwixt  the  Doublings 
of  the  Peritonaeum  :  and  defeending 
in  the  Form  of  an  S,  they  pierce 
the  Bladder  near  its  Neck,  where 
they  run  firfl  fome  Space  between 
its  Coats,  and  then  they  open  in  its 
Cavity  :  They  are  compofedof  three 
Coats  ;  the  foil  is  from  the  Perito¬ 
neum;  the  fecond  is  made  of  fmall 
oblique  mufcular  Fibres ;  and  the 
third,  which  is  very  fenfible,  has 
feveral  fmall  Glands  which  feparate 
a  flimy  Liquor,  to  defend  it  againil 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Urine.  The 
neighbouring  Parts  furnifh  them 
with  Blood- veffels,  and  their  Nerves 
come  from  the  Intercofials,  and 
from  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Loins. 
Their  Cavity  is  contrafted  fome¬ 
times  in  three  or  four  Places,  ef- 
pecially  towards  the  Bladder.  Such 
as  are  fubjeft  to  the  Gravel,  and 
given  to  excefiive  Drinking,  have 
them  fometimes  fo  much  dilated, 
that  you  may  put  the  End  of  the 
little  Finger  into  them.  Their  Ufe 
is  to  carry  the  Urine  from  the  Kid¬ 
neys  to  theBladder,  Their  Obftruc- 
iion  caufes  a  Suppreffion  of  Urine. 
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LA  bra,  or  Labia,  ftricdly  fignifies 
the  Lips,  but  is  ufed  figuratively 
to  exprels  many  other  Parts  of  a  hu¬ 
man  Body,  that  by  their  Figure  have 


any  Refemblance  thereunto  ;  as  the 
Labia  Pudenda ,  are  the  exterior 
Parts  of  a  Woman’s  Privities,  <U<r. 
and  the  Lips  qf  Wounds  are  alio 
4  '  -  '«  thus 
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thus  called.  See  Mouth. 

Labial  Gtands .  See  Mouth . 

Labiate  Flowers.  See  Flower. 

Laboratorium ,  from  Z^or,Work, 
is  any  Work-Room,  but  is  chiefly 
given  to  thofe  of  Chy mills,  where 
iheir  Furnaces,  life,  are  built. 

Labyrinth ,  part  of  the  Ear,  which 
fee,  is  fo  called. 

Lac,  Milk.  See  Breajis . 

Lachrymal  Dutts , 

Lachrymale  Pnnttum,  and 

Lachrymee,,  Tears.  See  Eye. 

Lattation,  from  Lac,  Milk  :  Is 
giving  fuck,  and  fignifies  the  Time 
a  Woman  does.,  that  Office  to  a 
Child. 

Latteal  Veins:  Thefe  are  long 
and  flender  Pipes,  whofe  Coats  are 
lb  thin  as  to  become  invifible  when 
they  are  not  diftended  with  Chyle  or 
Lympha.  They  arife  from  all  the 
Parts  of  the  fmall  Guts  by  fine  Ca¬ 
pillary  Tubes,  which  as  they  run 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Guts  to  the 
Glands  in  theMefentery,  unite  and 
form  larger  Branches ;  thefe  are  cal¬ 
led  Vence  latte<e  primi  generis ,  The 
Mouths  of  thefe  Ladleals,  which  are 
open  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Guts, 
from  whence  they  receive  the  Chyle, 
are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  feen  by  the 
bell  Microfcope.  It  was  neceflary 
they  fhould  be  fmaller  than  the  fi- 
neft  Arteries  in  the  Body,  that  no¬ 
thing  might  enter  which  might  flop 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  The 
fame  Extremity  of  the  Ladleals  has 
Jikewife  communieatio:  with  theca- 
pillaryArteries  of  theGuts,  by  w  hich 
they  receive  a  Lympha  that  dilutes 
and  propels  the  Chyle  forwards, 
and  waflies  the  Ladleals  and  Glands, 
that  they  may  not  fur,  and  be  ob- 
flrudled  by  die  Chyle’s  flaying  in 
them  upon  falling.  The  other  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Ladleals  difeharges 
the  Chyle  into  the  veficular  Cells  of 
the  Glands  difperfed  up  and  dawn 


the  Mefentery.  And  from  thefe  a- 
rife  other  Ladleals  of  a  larger  Size, 
which  carry  the  Chyle  immediately 
into  the  Receptaeulum  Chyli  j  they 
are  called  Latte ee feeundi generis.  The 
Ladleal  Veins  have  Valves  at  fe- 
veral  Diftances,  which  hinder  the 
Chyle  from  returning  back  into  the 
Intellines.  AJfellius ,  who  firft  dis¬ 
cover’d.  the  Ladleal  Veflels  in  the 
Year  1622,  and  his  Followers, 
thought  they  carried  the  Chyle  to 
the  Liver,  till  Pecquet ,  in  the  Year 
1651,  found  out  the  Receptaeulum 
Chyli ,  or  common  Receptacle,  and 
Duttus  Fhoracicus ,  or  Thoracick 
Dudl ;  tho’both  were  accurately  de- 
feribed  by  the  learned  Anatomift 
Bartholomew  Eujiachtus, many  years 
before  the  Difcovery  of  the  Ladleal 
Veins. 

The  Receptacle  of  the  Chyle  is 
eafily  found  in  living  Bodies, but  with 
greater  Difficulty  in  thofe  that  are 
dead.  It  lies  between  the  defend¬ 
ing  Trunk  of  the  great  Artery,  and 
the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  and  is 
biggefl  between  the  Cadiac  and 
Emulgent  Arteries,  furrounded  by 
feveral  veficular  Glands,  call’d  Glan¬ 
dule  Lumbares,  which  difeharge  their 
Lympha  into  it.  The  Receptacle 
receives  all  the  fecond  Order  of  Lac - 
teals, well  as  all  the  Lymphatick 
Veins  both  of  the  Legs,  and  of  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Abdomen ;  fo  that 
it  feems  to  be  indeed  only  a  Bag 
(which  will  contain  about  1  Ounce 
of  Water)  formed  by  the  Union  of 
thefe  Veflels.  The  Bottom  of  it 
contradls  to  the  Smallnefs  of  a 
Lymphatick  Veflel,  the  Middle  is 
fometimes  divided  into  two  or  three 
Parts,  and  the  upper  Part  flretches 
itfelf  out  into  a  Dudl  about  the 
Bignefs  of  aGoofe-quill.  This  Dqdl 
afeends  into  the  Fhorax  behind  the 
great  Artery  ;  and  about  the  Heart 
it  frequently  divides  into  two  or 

three 
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three  Branches,  which  immediately 
unite  again  into  one,  and  creeping 
along  the  Gullet,  it  marches  to  the 
left  Subclavian  Vein,  where  it  opens 
at  one  or  two  Orifices,  which  are 
cover'd  with  a  femilunarValve,  that 
the  Blood  may  pafs  over  them,  and 
the  Chyle  run  from  underneath  it, 
and  mix  with  the  Blood  in  the  Veins. 
The  Duttus  Thoracicus  has  Valves 
at  feveral  Diftances,  which  hinder 
the  Chyle  that  has  once  palfed  them 
from  falling  back.  It  receives  the 
Lymphadu&s  from  the  feveral  Parts 
in  the  Cheft,  as  it  paffes  along  to 
the  Subclavian  Vein.  By  its  run¬ 
ning  up  to  the  left  Side,  the  Chyle 
receives  a  new  Impetus  from  the  Pul¬ 
iation  of  the  great  Artery ;  whereas 
on  the  right  Side  it  mult  have  af- 
cended  only  by  the  Preffure  of  the 
Diaphragm,  and  Mufdes  of  the 
lower  Belly  upon  the  Receptacle, 
which  it  equally  enjoys  in  its  prefent 
Situation. 

Lacuna .  See  Parts  of  Generation 
froper  to  Women, 

Ltetificans ,  ftri&iy  fignifying  to 
make  joyful,  hath  been  applied  to 
many  Compofitions  under  the  In¬ 
tention  of  Cordials  ;  but  both  the 
Medicines  and  Diftin&ion  are  now 
almoft  quite  in  Difufe. 

Lambative ,  from  lambs ,  to  lick. 
See  Eclegma . 

Lambdoides.  See  Suture . 

Lamella,  and. 

Lamina,  Plates,  fignify  pretty 
much  the  fame  ;  but  the  former  is 
generally  applied  to  the  Divifion  of 
Shells,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  the 
Skull,  which  are  alfo  called  Tables, 
being  only  two  in  Number :  Tho' 
noil  Shells  are  divifible  into  a  great 
many  fuch  Plates  lying  over  one 
another. 

Laminated ,  plated,  fignifies  fuch 
Bodies  whofe  Contexture  difcovers 
fuch  a  Difpofuion  as  that  of  Plates 


lying  over  one  another. 

*  Lancet ,  the  common  Inftrument 
of  the  Sturgeons,  with  which  they 
let  Blood. 

Languor ,  aftd  Latitude,  fignifies 
a  Faintnefs,  which  may  arife  from 
Want  or  Decay  of  Spirits,  thro'  In- 
digeftion,  or  too  much  Exercife  ;  or 
for  an  additional  Weight  of  Fluids* 
from  a  Diminution  of  Secretion  by 
the  common  Difcharges.  The  fir  ft 
is  remedied  by  Stomachicks  and 
Cordials,  and  the  latter  by  timely 
Evacuation. 

Lanugo ,  fignifies  a  Down,  or 
foft  Woolly  Subftance  which  grows 
upon  fome  Plants ;  which  therefore 
are  called 

Lanuginous  Plants . 

Lapidefcent ,  from  Lapis ,  a  Stone ; 
is  that  which  has  a  Property  of  turn¬ 
ing  any  Bodies  into  a  itony  Nature* 
as  many  Spring- Waters  will  do  to 
Pieces  of  Wood  and  other  like  Sub- 
fiances  :  and  is  the  fame  as  Petri¬ 
fying .  paracelfus  calls  the  fame 
Faculty  in  an  human  Body, 

Lapillation . 

Laryngotomy ,  from  Larynx ,  and 
T tpLVtoyfeco,  to  cut,  is  that  Opera¬ 
tion  where  the  Fore- part  of  the  La¬ 
rynx  is  divided,  to  affift  Refpiration* 
during  large  Tumours  upon  the  up¬ 
per  Parts  j  as  in  a  Quinfey,  & c. 
Tho’  the  common  Prejudices  againft 
this  are  fo  ftrong,  that  many  are 
loft  for  want  of  it.  Aquapendem 
particularly  directs  this  0peratio8p 
De  Opr.  Chirurg.  under  the  Title,* 
De  Perforation  after*  Arteri *  ire 
Angina  i  and  Aurelius  Severinus 
does  the  fame,  Ghir .  Eficac.Partll, 
Cap .  40. 

Larynx,  is  the  upper 

Part  of  the  trachea,  and  lies  below 
the  Root  of  the  Tongue  before  the 
Pharynx .  It  is  compofed  of  five 
Cartilages,  which  fometimes  in  old 
Men  become  as  hard  as  Bones.  The 
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£rft  is  the  Thyroides,  or  Saitformls, 
becaufeof  its  Figure  figm- 

fying  a  Shield,  and  hT®",  Figure. 
It  makes  that  Protuberance  in  the 
Fore- part  of  the  Larynx ,  called  Po- 
7num  Adami-  It  is  a  thin  Cartilage, 
about  an  Inch  broad,  but  not  fo 
Jong ;  it  is  concave  within,  and  con¬ 
vex  without.  Its  four  Angles  have 
each  a  fmall  Production  ;  the  two 
upper,  which  are  longer,  are  tied  to 
the  Horns  of  the  Os  Hyoides ,  and 
the  two  lower  to  the  fecond  Carti¬ 
lage,  which  is  called  Annularis,  be- 
caufe  it  refembles  a  Ring.  It  is  very 
large  and  thick  behind,  which  Part 
refembles  the  Stone  of  a  Ring,  and 
it  grows  narrower  towards  its  Fore¬ 
part.  It  is  fituated  below  the  other 
Cartilages  of  th t  Larynx;  they  Hand 
upon  it  as  upon  a  Bails,  and  by  it 
they  are  tied  to  the  Trachea.  The 
third  and  fourth  arealike, and  have 
one  common  Name,  which  is  the 
Jrytenoides .  They  reach  from  the 
Middle  of  the  concave  Sides  of  the 
Thyr (tides  to  the  upper  and  back  Part 
of  the  Annularis  ;  and  they  make 
that  Chink,  or  Rimula ,  which  is  the 
Mouth  Larynx,  called  Glottis. 

Betwixt  thofe  and  the  Sides  of  the 
Thyroides ,  there  are  two  fmall  Ca¬ 
vities  on  each  Side,  formed  by  the 
Mufcles  and  Membranes  which  join 
them  together  ;  in  which,  if  a  little 
Drink  or  Bread  fall,  as  fometimes 
happens  when  one  laughs  or  fpeaks 
in  Eating  or  Drinking,  it  caufes  a 
violent  Cough, and  a  greatTickling. 
The  fifth  and  laft  Cartilage  is  the 
Epiglottis ;  it  is  of  a  fofter  Subftance 
than  the  others,  and  refembles  a  lit¬ 
tle  T ongue.  It  is  tied  by  its  Bails 
to  the  upper  and'  middlePart  of  the 
concave  Side  of  the  Thyroides .  Its 
Ufe  is  to  cover  the  Glottis  in  Eat* 
ing  and  Drinking ;  for  the  Aliments 
by  their  Weight  profs  k  clofe  down 
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upon  the  Glottis ,  and  they  pafs  el¬ 
ver,  without  entring  the  Larynx  in¬ 
to  the  Oefophagus  :  but  when  the 
Aliments  are  pail,  the  Epiglottis  by 
its  natural  Refort,  which  is  common 
to  all  Cartilages,  lifts  up  again,  and 
gives  way  to  the  Air  in  breathing 
Whilft  we  fpeak  or  laugh,  the  Glot¬ 
tis  muft  neceilarily  be  open  for  the 
Pailage  of  the  Air  in  breathing, 
therefore  it  is  not  convenient  to 
fpeak  whilil  we  fwallow. 

The  Larynx  Ms  two  Pair  of  com¬ 
mon  Mufcles,  and  five  Pair  proper. 
The  firil  of  the  common  Mufcles  is 
the  Sternotbyroides .  It  arifes  from 
the  upper  Part  of  the  tnfide  of  the 
Sternum,  and  afeending  on  the  Sides 
of  the  Trachea y  it  is  inferted  to  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Sides  of  the  Carti- 
lago  Scutiformis.  When  thefe  Muf¬ 
cles  a£l,  they  pull  this  Cartilage 
downwards.  The  fecond  is  the Hyo- 
thyroides.  It  arifes  from  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Os  Hyoides,  and  defend¬ 
ing  is  inferted  in  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Scutiformis ,  near  the  former. 
They  pull  up  the  Larynx .  The  firil 
of  the  proper  Mufcles  is  the  Crico- 
thyroides.  It  arifes  from  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Cartilage  C ricoides,  and 
running  under  xhzTbyroid.es,  it  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  Infide  of  that  Carti¬ 
lage.  The  fecond  is  the  Crico-  Ary - 
tenoides  lateralis .  It  arifeth  from 
lateral  Part  of  the  Cricoides,  and  af¬ 
eending  is  inferted  into  the  lateral 
Part  of  xT&  Ary  tenoides.  This  dilates 
the  ArytenoideSo  The  third  is  the 
Crico-Arytenoides  pojiicus.  It  arifes 
from  the  back-part  of  the  Cartilage 
Cricoides ,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Arytenoides,  near  the  former.  The 
fourth  is  the  Thyro  Arytenoides.  It 
arifeth  from  the  internal  and  con¬ 
cave  Side  of  the  Scutiformis,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  Fore-parts  of  theA- 
ry  tenoides-,  It  contra&s  the  R  imula. 

The 
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the  fifth  Mufcle  is  the  Arytenoldes . 
It  runneth  upon  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Cartilage  Arytenoldes ,  and  with  its 
Fellow  forms  a  Sphinfter  for  con¬ 
tracting  the  j Rinrnla, 

The  Larynx  receives  Veins  from 
the  fugulars ,  Arteries  from  theC*- 
rotides,  and  Nerves  from  the  Recur¬ 
rent . 

On  the  lower  Part  of  the  Larynx, 
upon  the  Sides  of  the  annular  Car¬ 
tilages,  and  of  the  firft  Ring  of  the 
trachea,  there  are  two  Lymphatick 
Glands,  called  Hhyroidea,  of  the  Fi* 
gure  of  a  Pear  ;  their  Colour  is  red  : 
they  have  Veins,  Nerves  and  Arte¬ 
ries,  as  the  Larynx. 

TheUfe  of  the  Larynx  is  not  on¬ 
ly  to  form  the  Voice,  but  alfo,  by 
the  different  Apertures  of  its  Rimu¬ 
la,  the  Lungs  are  more  or  lefs  com- 
preffed  by  the  Air ;  for  if  the  A- 
perture  of  the  Larynx  had  been 
as  wide  as  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  the 
Lungs  could  have  fuffered  little  or 
no  Compreffion.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  Larynx ,  we  could  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  Benefit  by  breathing ;  for 
if  the  Mouth  of  the  Afpera  Arte¬ 
ria  had  been  large  and  wide,  the  Air 
had  not  refilled  that  F orce  by  which 
it  is  thrull  out  in  Expiration,  fo  as 
to  make  any  Compreffion  upon  the 
l  ungs,  whereby  the  Globules  of  the 
Blood  could  have  been  diffolv’d,  or 
the  Particles  of  both  Fluids  mixed 
together,  which  we  find  fo  neceffiary 
to  Life,  that  we  die  without  it.  Nor 
does  the  Larynx  only  preferve  Life, 
but  it  like  wife  conduces  to  render  it 
happy  and  agreeable,  by  forming 
the  Voice,  which  is  the  Sound  of  the 
Air  drove  thro’ the  narrow  Chink  of 
the  Glottis ,  with  a  Velocity  greater 
than  in  an  ordinary  Relpiration. 
This  Sound  is  increafed  by  the  Ca¬ 
vities  of  the  Mouth  and  Nofe,  which 
refound  like  the  hollow  of  a  Violi% 


as  is  evident  by  the  trembling  to  be 
felt  in  the  Nofe  while  we  fpeak. 
And  thefe  Cavities  not  only  encreafe^ 
but  alfo  conduce  to  the  Agreeable- 
nefsof  the  Voice;  for  how  difagree- 
able  is  the  Alteration  of  the  Voice* 
which  follows  aLofs  or  Stoppage  of 
the  Nofe  ?  And  the  Dimenfions  of 
the  Mouth  are  always  proportioned 
to  the  Notes  formed  in  the  Glottis ; 
low  Notes  being  conftantly  attended 
with  a  Prolongation,  and  high  Notes 
a  Contra&ion  of  its  Cavity.  The 
Notes  themfelves  are  formed  by  the 
different  Apertures  of  the  Glottis  ;■ 
for  when  the  Glottis  is  contracted,, 
the  Air  being  drove  by  an  equal 
Force,  mull  move  more  fwiftly ;  and 
the  Sides  of  the  Glottis  being  more 
tenfe,  their  Vibrations  mull  be  quick¬ 
er  and  Ihorter,  and  confequently 
the  Note  high.  The  contrary  hap- 
peneth  when  the  Glottis  wideneth.. 
Each  Note  is  capable  of  all  Degrees 
of  Strength;  for  the  Strength  of  the 
Voice  is  always  proportionable  to 
the  Quantity  of  Air  thrown  out  of 
the  Larynx  in  founding  of  the  fame 
Note.  Now,  if  the  Strength  of  the 
Note  is  to  be  encreafed,  the  Dia¬ 
phragm,  but  more  especially  the 
mufcular  Fibres  of  the  Hr  ache  a  Ar¬ 
teria,  contrail  more  llrongly,  and 
thrull  out  a  greater  quantity  cf  Air; 
and  the  Aperture  of  the  Glottis  en» 
creafes  proportionably,that  this  great 
Quantity  of  Air  may  pafs  thro*  with 
the  fame  Velocity  as  before,  and  that 
the  fame  Note  may  be  continued. 
Now  fuppofmg  the  greatell  Dillance 
of  the  two  Sides  of  the  Glottis  to  be 
one  tenth  Part  of  an  Inch  in  found¬ 
ing  of  twelve  Notes,  to  which  the 
Voice  eafily  reaches,  this  Line  mull 
be  divided  into  twelveParts,  each  of 
which  gives  the  Aperture  requifite 
for  fuch  a  Note,  with  a  certain 
Strength,  But  if  we  confider  the 

Sub- 
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Subdivifion  of  Notes  into,  which  the 
Vdice  can  run,  the  Motion  of  the 
Sides  of  the  Glottis  is  ftill  vaftly  ni¬ 
cer;  for  if  of  two  Chords  founding 
exactly  Unifons,  one  be  fhortened 
3^th  part  of  its  Length,  a  juft 
Ear  will  perceive  the  Difagreement : 
and  ,  a  good  Voice  will  found  the 
Difference,  which  is  T^thPart  of  a 
Note.  But  becaufe  this  is  a  great 
Nicety,  we  will  only  fuppofe  that 
Voice  can  divide  aNote  into  a  hun¬ 
dred  Parts,  from  thence  it  will  fol¬ 
low  that  the  different  Apertures  of 
the  Glottis  a&ually  divide  the  tenth 
Part  of  an  Inch  into  1 200  Parts, 
the  Effe&s  of  each  of  which  produ¬ 
ces  a  fenfible  Alteration  upon  a  good 
Ear.  But  becaufe  each  fide  of  the 
Glottis  moves  juft  equally,  therefore 
the  Divifions  are  juft  double,  or  the 
Sides  of  the  Glottis ,  by  their  Motion, 
do  actually  divide  one  tenth  Part  of 
an  Inch  into  2400  Parts. 

Latitude ,  Laffitudo ,  Wearinefs. 
This  generally  exprefles  that  weari- 
nefs  which  proceeds  from  a  diftem- 
per’d  State,  and  not  from  Exercife, 
becaufe  that  wrants  no  Remedy  but 
Reft  ;  and  proceeds  from  an  En- 
creafe  of  Bulk,  from  a  Diminution 
of  proper  Evacuation,  or  ffom  too 
great  a  Confumption  of  that  Fluid 
which  is  neceflary  to  maintain  the 
Force  and  Spring  of  the  Solids,  as 
In  Fevers  and  Convulfions ;  or  from 
a  viciated  Secretion  of  that  Juice, 
whereby  the  F ibres  are  not  fupplied 
cither  in  due  Quantity  or  Quality. 
The  Remedy  in  the  firftCafe  is  Eva¬ 
cuation  ;  in  the  latter,  proper  Diet, 
or  fuch  alterative  Medicines  as  in¬ 
fluence  fuch  a  Secretion. 

Lateralis  Morbus ,  the  Side-Dif- 
gafe  ;  feme  thus  call  the  Pleurify. 

LatiffimusDorJiy  from  latus,  broad, 
isaMufde  fe  called  from  its  Shape, 


covering  almofl  the  whole  Back..  It 
hath  a  thin,  broad,  tendinous  Be¬ 
ginning,  which  comes  from  the  po- 
fterior  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the  Ili¬ 
um,  from  the  fuperior  Spines  of  the 
Os  Sacrum,  from  all  the  Spines  of  the 
Vertebra  of  theLoins,  and  from  the 
feven  lower  of  the  Thorax  •  it  paf- 
fes  by  the  inferior  Angle  of  theSv#- 
pula,  from  which  fome  of  its  flefhy 
Fibres  fometimes  arife,  and  is  in* 
ferted  with  the  Teres  Major  by  a 
ftrong  and  broad  Tendon,  with 
which  it  pulls  the  Arm  downwards. 

Latitude.  It  is  well  known  what 
Signification  this  generally  bears  $ 
but  by  Latitude  of  Health,  to  which 
Phyficians  only  apply  it,  is  under- 
ftood  that  Deviation  from  a  certain 
Standard  ofWeightand  Bulk, which 
a  Perfon  can  admit  of  without  fal¬ 
ling  into  a  Difeafe  ;  and  concerning 
which  Sanftorius  hath  given  fofne 
excellent  Aphorifms  in  his  Medkina 
Station. 

Laxative,  fignifl.es  loofe  in  Body, 
fo  as  to  go  frequently  to  ftooL 
And, 

Laxative  Medicines ,  are  fuch  as 
promote  that  Difpofition ;  which 
they  do  by  fome  fmooth  foftening 
Quality,  taking  away  allTenfity  of 
the  Fibres,  and  facilitating  the  Paf- 
fage  of  the  Contents  of  the  intefti- 
nal  Tube  thro’  it :  for  which  reafon 
all  oily  Subftances  come  under  this 
Clafs. 

Laxity  of  a  Fibre ,  is  that  degree 
of  Cohefion  in  itfc  Parts,  w  hich  a 
fmall  Force  can  alter  fo  as  to  in- 
creafe  its  length  beyond  what  is  na¬ 
tural  ;  and  therefore  is  a  Species  of 
Debility. 

Lettijlernium ,  is  ufed  by  fome 
Writers  for  all  that  Apparatus,  which 
is  neceftary  for  the  Care  of  a  fick 
Perfon.  in  Bed.  And, 
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Ledlualis,  is  laid  of  a  Perfon 
whofe  Diftemper  requires  him  to 
be  confined  in  Bed  ;  fignifying  the 
fame  as  Clinicus ,  jgX/ftrxd?,  among# 
the  Greeks ,  from  Kft'm f,  Leftus,  a 
Bed. 

Legumen ,  in  Botany,  fignifies 
that  Species  of  Plants  which  is  call¬ 
ed  Pulfe  $  and  thefe  are  fo  named, 
becaufe  they  may  be  gathered  with 
the  Hand  without  cutting.  _  All 
thofe  Plants,  which  have  a  Papi- 
honaceus ,  or  Butterfly-like  Flower, 
are  reckoned  by  Mr„  Ray  among 
the  Legumina. 

Lemma ,  is  a  Term  ufed  chiefly 
by  Geometrical  Writers,  and  fig¬ 
nifies  s  Propofition,  which  ferves 
previoufly  to  prepare  the  Way  for 
the  more  eafy  Apprehenfion  of 
the  Manner  and  Steps  by  which 
fome  Theorems  are  demonflrated, 
or  for  the  Conftruftion  of  fome 
Problem,,  Thus  to  prove  that  a 
Pyramid  is  j  of  a  Prifm,  or  Pa- 
rallelopedid  of  the  fame  Bafe  and 
Height  with  it ;  the  Demonftra- 
tion  of  which  in  the  ordinary  Way 
being  difficult  and  troublefome, 
this  Lemma  may  be  premifed, 
which  is  proved  in  the  Rules  of 
Frogreflion  :  That  the  Sum  of  a 
Series  of  the  Squares  of  Numbers 
in  arithmetical  Proportion  begin - 
ring  from  o,  and  going  on  i,  4,  9, 
*6,  25  >  36?  &C.  is  always  fubtriple 
of  the  Sum  of  as  many  Terms  equal 
to  the  greaief ;  or  is  always  ~  of 
the  greatef  Term,  multiplied  by  the 
Number  of  Terms .  Thus  alfo  to 

find  the  Inflexion  of  a  curve  Line 
this  Lemma  is  fir#  premifed  :  That 
a  Tangent  may  be  drawn  to  the  gi¬ 
ven  Curve  in  a  given  Point.  Thus 
like  wife  in  Phyficks,  to  the  De- 
Jnonflration  of  molt  Propofitions, 
fuch  Lemmata  as  thefe  are  necef- 
fary  fir#  to  be  allow’d:  That 
phere  is  no  Penetration  of  Dimen - 
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ftons  i  That  all  Matter  is  divifble  § 
and  the  like.  As  alfo  in  the  The¬ 
ory  of  Medicine ;  That  where  the 
Blood  circulates ,  there  is  Life ,  ’ 

Lens ,  is  a  Term  in  Opticks  for 
a  convex  or  concave  Glafs  that  is 
made  to  throw  the  Rays  of  Vifloii 
into  a  Point  t  whence  alfo  the 
eryflalline  Humour  of  the  Eye 
from  its  Performance  of  the  fame 

Office,  is  by  fome  Anatomifls  fa 
called. 

Lenticitla,  Is  ofed  either  as  a 
Diminutive  of  the  foregoing,  or 
in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Lentigo . 
which  fee  underneath,  or  for  a 
particular  kind  of  Fever,  the  fame 
as  Petechiahs ,  which  throws  up- 
on  the  Skin  little  Spots,  like  Flea, 
bites,  but  fomewhat  larger  1  In 
which  la#  Senfe,  Langius  Forref 
tU5>  and  fome  others,  ufe  it.  Peie- 
rus  Jikewife,  Exercit,  de  Glandu- - 
hs  Intefinalibus ,  calls  the  Glands 
of  the  larger  Guts,  which  fpue 
out  a  Slirne  for  lubricating  their' 
inner  Membranes,  Glandule  Len~ 
Uculares. 

Lentigo,  fignifies  a  free  My  or 
feurfy  Eruption  upon  the  Skin  * 
fuch  efpecially  as  is  common  tq 
Women  in  the  Time  of  Child - 
bearing.  Some  Authors  are  more 
nice  in  diftinguifhing  feveral  kinds 
ot  ^IS  Eruption,  and  diverfifying 
them  by  hard  Names,  than  it  is 
worth  any  body’s  Time  to  give  re« 
gard  to. 

Lent  or,  hath  been  ufed  by  fome 
ancient  Writers  to  Purpofes  now 
in  negleft,  and  at  prefent  is  chief¬ 
ly  retained  from  the  Example  of 
Belhm  to  exprefs  that -fizy,  vif- 
cid,  coagulated  Part  of  the  Blood J 
which  m  malignant  Fevers  ob- 
Itru&s  the  capillary  Veffels,  and  is 
the  chief  Intfrument  of  all  thofe 
Mifchiefs  which  then  happen  ;  fee 
Belhni  de  Febribus  %  particularly 
R  Props 
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Prop.  19  and  20.  but  chiefly  the 
Introduction  to  an  Pnglifh  I  ranflati- 
on  of  Bellini  on  that  Subjeft. 

Leo,  befides  its  Application  to 
a  particular  Animal,  commonly 
known,  is  alfo  by  Phyfical  Wri¬ 
ters  ufed  in  various  Senfes ;  as  for 
a  Difeafe  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
the  Name  of  A iovTi&crte,  which  is 
a  Species  of  a  Leproiy,  the  fame 
as  Elephantiafis  ;  but  the  Chy mills 
have  mod  grievoully  tortured  it, 
by  applying  it  to  feveral  of  their 
Whimfies,  now  too  much  in  Con¬ 
tempt,  to  deferve  any  Notice  here. 

Lepidoeides,  from  AS#/  S quamma , 
a  Scale,  and  &efl Forma,  a  Shape ; 
is  applied  to  fome  of  the  Sutures 
of  the  Head  ;  as  is  Lepidofarcoma , 
by  M.  Aurel.  Severinus  to  fome 
Helhy  Excrefcenciss  refembling 
Scales  in  Shape. 

Leporina  Labia ,  is  when  the  up** 
per  Lip  hath  a  natural  Defedt  in 
the  Middle,  like  a  Slit  towards  the 
Nofe,  refembling  that  of  an  Hare, 
whence  it  is  commonly  called  an 
Hare- Lip  ;  Scnnertus  calls  the  fame 
Rojlra  Leporina ;  and  the  Greeks 
expreffed  the  fame  by  A&yo^s/Ao/, 
K&y&S,  fignifying  the  lame  as 
Lepus. 

Lepra,  Leprofy  5  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  from  the  fame  Derivation  as 
Lepidoeides ,  being  a  fcurfy  Erup¬ 
tion  upon  the  Skin ;  and  feems 
to  have  been  a  Didemper  much 
more  common  among  the  An¬ 
cients,  and  in  warmer  Climates, 
than  among  us  in  this  Part  of  the 
World  3  or  elfe  they  have  been 
nicer  in  diltinguifhing  it  into  fe¬ 
deral  Kinds  than  it  deferved p  as 
may  be  ieen  in  mod  of  the  Com¬ 
mentators  upon  the  Ancients,  aad 
cfpecially  the  Lexicographers.  The 
created  Difference  of  it  feems  mod 
to  be  owing  to  the  Difference 
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of  Climates,  and  Ways  of  Living: 
Hence  the  Lepra  Gree  corum,  and 
Lepra  Arabum ,  appear  differently 
defcribed  ;  but  it  concerns  us  to 
know  little  of  thofe  Matters,  or 
their  Method  of  Cure,  thefe  nor¬ 
thern  Leprofies  requiring  a  more 
efficacious  Managment,  as  they 
will  not  give  Way  but  to  the  mod 
powerful  Mercurials  .*  tho  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  Bathing  is  a  greater  Help 
than  mod  by  their  PradUce  feem  to 
be  fenfible  of. 

Lethargy,  A«§£fcp}/©°  or 
yia,  from  Oblivio,  Forget- 

tulnefs ;  is  a  Didemper  where  there 
feems  to  be  an  utter  Lofs  of  all  the 
rational  Powers,  and  Inaptitude  to 
Motion  ;  whence  fome  have  fan- 
cy’d  to  call  it  Defidia  obliviofa . 
Stimuli  are  therefore  chiefly  ufed  ia 
its  Cure. 

Lev  at  ores  Ani.  See  Intejtines . 

Levator  Scapulae,  is  a  Mufcls 
which  arifes  from  the  fecond9 
fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  tranfverfe 
Proceffes  of  the  Neck,  by  fo  ma¬ 
ny  didindl  Beginnings,  which  u- 
nite,  and  are  inferted  into  tho 
fuperior  Angle  of  the  Scapula , 
which  it  draws  upward,  the  Word 
Levator  importing  a  Lifter-up. 
It  is  alfo  called  Muf cuius  Patien '« 
tire,  becaufe  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
Grief. 

Leuce ,  AgPJOf,  by  the  Latftu, 

Alba  Vitiligo ,  and  Lepra  alba,  is  3 
Species  of  the  Leprofy,  where  the 
Eruptions  are  whiter  and  lmoother  5 
but  not  fo  effentially  differing,  as 
to  require  any  thing  particular  in 

its  Cure.  ^  , 

Leucophlegmati ck ,  from  KZVKQY9 
album ,  white,  and  qxiypct,  Pi- 
tuita.  Phlegm  ;  fignifies  luch  a 
Conditution  of  Body  where  the 
Blood  is  of  a  pale  Colour,  vifcid, 

and  cold,  whereby  it  duffs  and 

bloat# 
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bloats  the  Habit,  or  raifes  white 
Tumours  in  the  Feet,  Legs,  or  any 
other  Parts  ;  and  fuch  are  com¬ 
monly  Akhmatick  and  Dropfical ; 
becaufe  alfo  in  the  Green-Sick- 
itefs,  as  it  is  commonly  call’d,  Girls 
are  of  this  Complexion,  that  is 
frequently  fignihed  by  the  fame 
T  erm. 

Leucorrhasa ,  kiVKoppQloi  i  Gonor¬ 
rhoea  Hiuliebris ,  or  Fluor  alhus «  is 
met  with  in  home  few  Authors, 
for  the  Dikemper  mod  commonly 
known  amongit  us  by  the  Name 
of  the  Whites . 

Levigation ,  from  losvis,  fmooth, 
is  reducing  hard  ponderous  Bodies, 
fuch  as  Coral,  Tutty,  and  the  pre¬ 
cious  Stones,  into  a  light  fubtile 
Powder,  by  grinding  upon  a  Mar¬ 
ble  Stone  with  a  Muller,  as  Pain¬ 
ters  do  their  Colours.  This  is  much 
ufed  in  Pharmacy  ;  but  unlefs  the 
grinding  Inkruments  are  extream- 
ly  hard,  they  will  fo  much  wear 
away ,  as  to  double  fometimes 
the  Weight  of  the  Medicine  fo  ma¬ 
naged. 

Levity,  is  the  Diminution  or 
Want  of  Weight  in  any  Body  when 
Compared  with  another  that  is 
heavier,  and  in  this  Senfe  it  is  op- 
pofed  to  Gravity.  The  Schools 
have  maintained  that  there  is  no 
fuch  Thing  as  pojitive  or  ahfolute 
Levity,  confounding  themfelves 
with  the  Subtlety  of  ufelefs  Di- 
ftinflions ;  but  to  what  has  been 
before  faid  under  Gravity ,  it 
may  be  further  added  here,  that 
both  Experience  and  the  common 
Senfe  of  Mankind  demonkrate  it 
to  us,  that  Bodies  tend  towards  the 
Earth,  if  not  interrupted,  in  krait 
Lines,  fome  Slower,  and  fome 
faker*  as  alfo  in  all  other  Flu¬ 
ids  as  well  as  Air.  Thus  Gold 
is  faid  to  be  fpecifically  heavier 
than  Cork,  becaufe  under  equal 


Dimenfions  the  Gold  will  fink  m 
and  the  Cork  fvvim  upon  Water  3 
and  for  the  fame  Reafon  alfo  is 
Gold  heavier  botii  than'  Cork  and 
Water :  The  Reverfe  of  which 
is  the  Cafe  of  Levity,  as  Archi¬ 
medes  hath  demohftrated,  'That  a 
fohd  Body  will  float  any  where  in 
a  Fluid  of  the  fame  fpecifick  Gra¬ 
vity,  and  a  lighter  Body  will  keep 
above  a  heavier.  The  Reafon  of 
this  is,  becaufe  of  all  Bodies  fal¬ 
ling  towards  the  Earth,  thole 
which  have  a  like  Number  of 
equal  Parts  have  equal  Gravity, 
fince  the  Gravity  of  the  Whole  is 
the  Sum  of  the  Gravity  of  all  its 
Parts.  Now  any  two  Bodies  have 
an  equal  Number  of  equal  Parts, 
if  under  the  fame  Dimenfions 
there  are  no  Intervals  dekitute  of 
Matter:  whence  it  follows,  that 
as  no  Portion  of  Matter  is  fo 
fmall,  but  that  Body,  in  which  it 
is  contained,-  may  be  wholly  di¬ 
vided  into  Parts  equally  as  fmallj, 
there  can  be  no  Reafon  for  the 
Defcent  of  thefe ,  which  is  not  the 
Reafon  for  the  Defcent  of  that* 
From  whence  it  may  be  conclu¬ 
ded,  that  thofe  Bodies,  which  do> 
not  equally  gravitate  under  the 
fame  Dimenfions,  do  not  contain 
the  fame  equal  Fortions  of  Mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  therefore,  when  we  fee 
that  a  Cube  of  Gold  does  fubfide  irs 
Water  at  the  fame  time  that  an  e~ 
qual  Bulk  of  Cork  fwims  upon  it» 
the  Gold  muk  have  a  greater  Num¬ 
ber  of  equal  Parts  of  Matter  under 
the  fame.Bulk  than  the  Cork,  or  the 
Cork  muk  have  a  greater  Num¬ 
ber  of  Vacuities,  void  of  Matter,,’ 
the  d  the  Gold ;  and  that  there  are 
alfo  in  the  Water  a  greater  Nunv* 
ber  of  Vacuities  than  in  Gold. 
Hence  we  have  a  clear  Idea  both 
of  Denfity,  or  Gravity,  and  of 
Levity ;  and  know  that  the  latter 
&  *  canng§ 


cannot  in  a  ftri£l  Serife  be  account¬ 
ed  any  Thing  pofitive,  becaufe  it 
is  only  a  Negation  or  Abfence  of 
Body,  which  makes  that  Body  not 
fo  heavy  as  any  other  that  contains 
more  Matter  :  that  is,-  in  other 
Words,  lighter. 

Libido,  ftriftly  fignihes  Vene¬ 
real  Defire  ;  but  is  ufed,  by  fome 
Writers,  to  exprefs  any  ftrong  In¬ 
clination,  as  to  forward  the  natu¬ 
ral  Excretions  by  Stool  or  Urine, 
or  to  fcratch,  in  fome  cutane¬ 
ous  Diftempers,  which  oecafion 

Itching.  „ 

Lientery,  from  A  UQV,  lave, 
fmooth,  ivTifOV,  Inteftinum ,  Gut, 
and  y?»o,  to  flow  j  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  Loofenefs,  or  Diarrhea, 
wherein  the  Food  pafies  fo  lud- 
denly  thro’  the  Stomach  and  Guts, 
as  to  be  thrown  out  by  Stool  with 
little  or  no  Alteration.  Its  Cure 
is  perform’d  by  the  warm  Aftrin- 
gents. 

Ligament ,  from  ligo,  to  bind  ; 
is  a  white  and  folid  Body,  fofter 
than  a  Cartilage,  (which  fee)  but 
harder  than  a  Membrane  ;  they 
haite  no  confpicuous  Cavities,  nei¬ 
ther  have  they  any  Senfe,  left  they 
Ihould  fuffer  upon  the  Motion  of 
the  Joint.  Their  chief  Ufe  is  to 
fallen  the  Bones,  which  are  ar¬ 
ticulated  together  for  Motion,  lell 
they  Ihould  be  diflocated  with  Ex- 
ercife. 

Ligamentum  Annulare ,  See 

Carpus . 

Ligamentum  Ciliare .  See  Ciliare 
Ligamentum. 

Ligamentum  Latum ,  and 

Ligamentum  Rctundum.  See  Gene¬ 
ration  Parts  ofy  proper  to  VP  omen. 

Ligature ,  flgnifies  any  Thing  that 
is  tied  about  a  Part  of  the  Body, 
much  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  the  Sur¬ 
geons  ufe  Bandages, 


Light.  This  i  s  a  Phaen  omen  oft 
that  has  employ’d  the  niceft  Em 
quiries  of  very  great  Philofophers, 
fo  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  faid  thereupon  ;  but  it  fuf- 
ftceth  for  our  Purpofe  to  know, 
that  it  is  really  a  Body,  tho’  in 
extremely  fmall  Particles.  Mr* 

Romer  firft  demonftrated,  from 

Obfervations  on  the  Eclipfes  of 
the  Statellites  of  Jupiter ,  that  its 
Progrefs  from  the  Sun  to  our 
Earth  is  not  above  ten  Minutes, 
Since,  therefore,  the  Earth  is,  at 
leak,  10000  of  its  own  Diame- 
ters  dillant  from  the  Sun,  there¬ 
fore,  mull  the  Light  run  1000  of 
thefe  Diameters  in  a  Minute, 
which  is  above  i  ooooo  Miles  in  a 
Second.  And,  if  a  Bullet,  mo¬ 
ving  with  the  fame  Celerity  with 
which  it  leaves  the  Muzzle  of  a 
Cannon,  requires  25  Years  to  pals 
from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun,  as 
Huygens  has  computed,  then  will 
the  Velocity  of  Light,  to  that  of 
a  Cannon-ball,  be  as  25  Years  to 
1  o  Minutes ,  which  is  above 
1000000  to  1.  So  that  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Light  move  above  a 
Million  of  Times  fwifter  than  a 
Cannon-bullet  5  from  which  great 
Rapidity  of  Motion  very  ftrange 
Effefts  may  be  effected  :  For 
the  Momentum  of  any  Body,  in 
Motion  again!!  another,  is  as  a 
Rectangle  under  the  Magnitude 
and  Celerity  of  the  moved  Body  ; 
and  this  is  furprizingly  enough 
manifelt  in  the  common  Effe&s 
of  a  Burning- Glafs,  how  great  a 
Force  they  have,  when  colle&ed, 
by  fuch  a  Contrivance,  into  a 
fmall  Compafs  of  Adlion.  Dr0 
Hook  has  demonftrated,  that  the 
Power  or  Force  of  Light  de- 
creafes,  in  a  quadruplicate  Ratio 
of  the  Diftances  reciprocally,  or 
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is  the  fquared  Squares  of  the  Di- 
ftances  reciprocally  taken  ;  and 
confequently,  that  the  EfFett  of 
Light,  or  the  Motion  it  caufes  in 
other  Bodies,  will  be  in  a  fub- 
duplicate  Proportion  of  the  Pow¬ 
ers,  and  therefore,  only  in  a  du¬ 
plicate  Proportion  of  the  Diftances 
reciprocally  taken.  He  has  Ihewn 
alfo,  that  the  Length  of  the 
Strokes  of  the  Pulfes  of  Light 
are  in  a  duplicate  Proportion  of 
their  Diftances  reciprocally.  Sup- 
pofe  then,  that  the  Length  of  the 
Pulfe,  from  the  Centre  outwards 
at  the  Body  of  the  Sun,  Ihould  be 
one  Inch,  the  Length  of  the  Pulfe 
of  Light  here  with  us,  would  not 
be  the  zooooocth  Part  of  the 
Thicknefs  of  an  Hair  ;  yet  the 
Eye  is  fo  contriv’d,  that  the 
Strength  of  the  Pulfe,  which  was 
deftroyed  by  fo  great  a  Diftance, 
is  reftor’d  again  to  a  good  Mea- 
fure  of  its  hrft  Power:  for  as  in 
diverging  Rays,  the  Length  of 
the  Pulfe  decreafes  in  a  duplicate 
Ratio  of  the  Diftance,  fo  in  con- 
urging  Rays,  it  increafes  in  that 
Ratio,  and  in  a  contrary  Order. 

Hence  we  may  pronounce,  that 
Light  is  always  proportionable  to 
the  Denfity  of  Rays  that  produce 
it ;  and  that  Denfity  always  is  in 
all  Places,  or  at  all  Didances  from 
the  Centre  of  Radiation,  as  the 
Squares  of  fuch  Diftances  recipro¬ 
cally.  From  whence  it  is  manifeft 
how  vainly  they  attempt,  who 
pretend  to  increale  Light  uniform- 
ly,  that  is,  equally  throughout  the 
whole  Sphere  of  a  luminous  Body, 
or  radiating  Point.  It  is  probable 
alfo,  that  Bodies  and  Light  aft 
mutually  upon  one  another:  Bo¬ 
dies  upon  Light,  in  emitting,  re¬ 
setting,  refratting,  and  inflett- 
IRg  it;  and  Light  «n  Bodies,  by¬ 


heating  them,  and  putting  their 
Parts  into  a  vibrating  Motion* 
wherein  Heat  in  a  great  Adeafure, 
confifts;  For,  all  fix’d  Bodies* 
when  heated  beyond  a  certain 
Degree,  do  emit  Light,  and 
fhine  ;  and  this  Shining,  and  E  - 
million  of  Light,  is  probably  caus’d 
by  the  vibrating  Motion  of  the 
Parts ;  and  all  Bodies  abounding 
with  earthy  Particles,  and  elpe- 
dally,  if  they  are  fulphurous,  and 
their  Parts  fufficiently  agitated* 
do  emit  Light,  whatsoever  Way 
fuch  Agitation  is  brought  about* 
Thus,  Sea-water  ffiines  in  a  Storm  1 
Quickfilver,  w'hen  fhaken  in  Vacuo  1 
Cats,  or  Horfes,  when  rubb’d  in 
the  dark ;  and  Wood,  Fifh,  or 
Flefh,  when  putrefy’d.  For  a  fur¬ 
ther  Account  hereof,  and  its  phy- 
fical  ErFetts  on  other  Bodies,  fee 
Dr.  Hooks  Opera  Po/Ibuma,  JMoly - 
mux's  Opticks,  Refiettions  of  R 
Malbranche,  in  the  French  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
A*  D.  1699.  Cheyne's  Mathema¬ 
tical  Principles  of  Natural  Reli¬ 
gion,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Opticks, 
Hacwksbee  s  Experiments  before  the 
Royal  Society,  and  others. 

Limomachia,  and  Li?nodonia,  are 
ufed  by  Hippocrates ,  and  fome 
others  of  the  Antients,  to  exprefs 
the  utmoft  Diftrefs  from  Hunger ; 
whence  probably, 

Limologia ,  or  Loitnologia ,  comes 
to  be  uled  for  any  Treatife  of  a 
Peftilence,  from  A  Fames , 

Hunger,  becaufe  iuen  Calamities, 
have_  been  often  obferved  the 
Conlequences  or  Attendants  of 
Famine. 

Limb,  by  Alathematicians,  i$ 
us’d  to  fignify  the  outer  moft  Bor¬ 
der  of  any  Thing;  and  from  them 
transfer’d  to  the  lame  Purpofes 
in  Phyftcks. 

&  $ 
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j tfoflus,  the  fame  as  Latnbaiwe, 
probably  from  the  fame  Derivati¬ 
on,  or  from  Lingua ,  the  Tongue, 
becaufe  it  is  a  Form  of  Medicine 
to  be  lick’d  up  with  the  Tongue- 
See  Eclegtna. 

Linea  alba,  fignif.es  a  white  Line, 
and  is  therefore  given,  by  Rea¬ 
son  of  its  Colour,  to  that  Line 
which  reaches  from  the  i^artilago 
pnftformis  to  the  Oj  Pubis,  and  is 
piade  by  the  Union  of  the  V en- 
dons  of  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe 
Mufcles,  dividing  the  Jbdomen  in 
two  in  the  Middle.  This  receives 
a  Twig  of  a  Nerve  from  the  In- 
tercolials  of  each  of  its  Digna- 
tions,  or  Indentings,  which  are  vi¬ 
able  to  the  Eye,  in  lean  Perfons 

gfpecially.  .  . 

Lingua,  the  Tongue.  This  is 
cover’d  with  two  iVlembranes  j  the 
external  hath  on  its  upper  Part, 
and  particularly,  towards  the  Tip 
of  the  Tongue,  a  great  Number 
of  Papilla ?,  of  a  pyramidal  Fi¬ 
gure  5  they  Hand  not  up  ftraignt,^ 
but  incline  towards  the  Bafis  oi 
the  Tongue  ;  they  appear  _  not  fo 
plainly  in  Men  as  in  Brutes,  in  fome 
of  which  laft  they  grow  cartila¬ 
ginous.  Each  Papilla  has  a  fmall 
Root,  which  makes  a  fmall  Hole 
In  the  vifeous  Subflanqe,  which  lies 
between  the  two  Membranes.  In 
Men,  the  dhief  Ufe  of  thefe? 
called  Papilla?  Py  rami  dales,  ieems 
to  be  for  preferving  the  Papilla' 
JNeruooJa^  which  are  of  a  lofter 
Subfiance,  that  they  be  not  hurt  by 
thjp  Hardnefs,  or  Roughnefs  of  the 
Aliment  :  And  in  Bealls  which 
feed  upon  Grafs,  which  they  ga¬ 
ther  together  with  their  Tongue, 
thefe  Papilla  are  like  fo  many 
Hooks,  for  dm  grafping,  cutting, 
and  pulling  of  the  Grafs  ;  and  per¬ 
haps,  by  their  Roughnefs,  and  rub¬ 


bing  upon  the  Palate,  they  conduce 
to  prefs  the  Spittle  out  of  the 
Glands.  Towards  the  Bafts  of  the 
Tongue  are  to  be  feen  feveral  fmall 
Glands,  like  thofe  of  the  Cheeks. 
See  Mouth. 

Under  the  external  Membrane 
there  lies  a  thin  vifeous  Subfiance, 
which  is  white  on  that  Side  next 
the  external  Membrane,  and  black 
on  that  Side  next  the  internal. 
When  the  Tongue  is  boil'd,  this 
Subfiance  hardens,  and  is  like  a 
Sieve,  being  full  of  fmall  Holes 
made  by  the  Roots  of  the  Papilla 
Pyramidales  The  internal  Mem¬ 
brane  is  thin  and  foft  ;  upon  it 
there  appear  feveral  Papilla  made 
of  the  Extremities  of  the  Nerves 
of  the  Tongue,  for  which  Reafon 
they  are  call’d  Neraoofa.  They  are 
fituated  upon  the  Sides  of  the 
Tongue,  but  chiefly  towards  its 
Tip ;  they  refemble  the  fmall  Horns 
of  a  Snail,  for  their  Extremities 
are  round,  and  bigger  than  the 
reft  of  their  Bodies.  The  Extre¬ 
mity  of  each  Papilla  pierces  the 
external  Membrane  of  the  Tongue. 
They  quit  thofe  Holes  and  remain 
on  the  internal  Membrane,  when 
the  external  is  raifed.  Thefe  Pa¬ 
pilla  are  the  immediate  Organ  of 
Tailing. 

The  Subftance  of  the  Tongue  is 
mufculous,  being  made  of  Plans  of 
Fibres  of  different  Dire&ions.  The 
ftril,  or  external  Plan,  is  made  of 
ilrait  Fibres  which  furround  the 
Tongue,  reaching  from  its  Bafis  to 
its  Point.  When  they  contradl,  they 
fhorten  the  Tongue.  Under  them 
there  are  feveral  Plans  of  Fibres, 
which  run  from  one  Edge  of  the 
Tongue  to  the  other,  and  they 
draw  its  Edges  together.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  Plans  of  Fibres, 
which  run  from  the  Under  to  the 
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Fpper-ftde  of  the  Tongue  ;  when 
they  contrad,  they  make  the 
Tongue  broad  and  thin.  Thefe 
two  Sorts  of  Fibres  lie  Jiratum  fuper 
Jiratum,  from  theTip  of  theTongue 
to  its  Bafts :  firft,  a  Plan  of  one 
Sort,  and  then  a  Plan  of  the  other 
Sort.  There  is  a  fmall  Portion  of 
Fat  between  thefe  Fibres,  but 
chiefly  towards  the  Bafts  of  the 
Tongue. 

The  Veflels  of  the  Tongue  are 
Veins  from  the  Jugulars,  call'd  Ra - 
nu lares.  It  has  Arteries  from  the 
Carotids ,  and  Nerves  from  the  fifth 
and  ninth  Part. 

The  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue 
are  three  Pair.  The  StylogloJJus 
arifes  fiefhy  from  the  ProceJJus 
Styloides ,  and  thence  defcending, 
it  is  inferted  into  the  Root  of  the 
Tongue.  Its  Ufe  is  to  draw  the 
Tongue  upwards.  The  fecond 
Pair  is  the  Genioglojfus  j  it  arifes 
from  the  Inftdes  of  the  Fore-part 
of  the  lower  Jaw,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  Root  of  the  Tongue, 
which  it  ferves  to  pull  out  of  the 
Mouth.  The  third  is  the  Cerato- 
glojfus,  which  arifes  broad  and 
flelhly  from  the  Sides  of  the  Os 
Hyoides ,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Root  of  the  Tongue,  which  it 
pulls  dire&ly  into  the  Mouth.  The 
Fibres  of  this  Mufcle,  which  are 
neareft  the  Extremities  of  the  Os 
Hyoides ,  were  called  the  Bajioglof- 
fus  ;  but  there  is  no  Reafon  to 
diftinguifh  them,  ftnce  they  lie  in 
the  fame  Plan,  and  their  Fibres 
have  the  fame  Dire&ion,  Origina¬ 
tion,  and  Infertion.  TheTongue 
is  not  only  moved  by  thefe  Muf¬ 
cles,  but  alfo  by  a  Bone  call’d  Os 
Hyoides ,  which  lies  at  the  Root 
of  the  Tongue,  and  in  Figure  is 
like  the  Greek  Letter  y,  from 
whence,  and  eld®',  Forma ,  Shape, 
it  has  its  Name.  It  is  com- 


pofed  ordinarily  of  three  Bones ; 
that  in  the  Middle  makes  its  Ba¬ 
fts,  and  is  fhorter  than  the  other 
two :  It  is  convex  without,  but 
concave  within  :  The  other  two 
are  joined  to  its  two  Ends  by  two 
intervening  Cartilages  ;  they  are 
much  longer  than  the  firfl  :  They 
have  each  a  Cartilage  at  their  Ex¬ 
tremities,  and  are  called  Cornua , 
or  Horns.  The  Bafts  of  this  Bone 
is  join’d  to  the  Root  of  theTongue, 
and  its  Horns  are  join’d  to  the 
upper  Angles  of  the  Cartilago  Thy- 
roides,  and  by  two  fmall  and 
round  Ligaments  to  the  ProceJJus 
Styloides  of  each  Side.  This  Bone 
is  moved,  and  with  it  theTongue, 
by  five  Pair  of  Mufcles.  The  firfl 
is  the  Geniohyoidcsus ,  fo  call’d  from 
yivus,  Mentum,  the  Chin,  and 
the  reft;  as  the  Word  Hyoides  :  It 
arifes  fiefhy  from  the  Fore-part 
of  the  lower  Jaw  internally,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  Bafts  of  the 
Os  Hyoides ,  which^  with  the 
Tongue,  it  pulls  upwards,  and 
forwards.  Its  Antagonifts  is  the 
Sternohyoidceus ,  which  arifes  from 
the  Infide  of  the  Clavicle ,  and 
afcending  above  the  Sternothyroid, d- 
us,  it  is  inferted  into  the  Bale  of 
the  Os  Hyoides ,  which  it  pulls 
downwards.  The  third  is  the 
Mylohyoidesus ,  and  arifes  flefhy  from 
the  Inftde  of  the  lower  Jaw,  un¬ 
der  the  Dentes  Molares ,  and  is 
implanted  into  the  Sides  of  the 
Bafe  of  the  Os  Hyoides  :  It  draw- 
eth  this  Bone  and  theTongue  ob¬ 
liquely  upwards.  Its  Antagonift  is 
the  Coracobyoidaeus ,  which  is  wrong- 
nam'd,  becaufe  it  arifes  not  from 
the  ProceJJus  Coracoides ,  but  from 
the  upper  Edge  of  the  Scapula 
near  its  Neck  ;  and  afcending 
obliquely  under  the  Majloidasus 3 
it  is  inferted  into  the  Os  Hyoides s 
and  pulls  it  obliquely  downwards, 
R  4  The 
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The  Belly  of  this  Mufcle  is  a  little 
tendinous  fo  its  Middle,  that  the 
VefTejs  which  go  to  the  Head  be 
not  compreffed,  when  it  afteth. 
The  fifth  Fair  is  the  Stylohyoid^us, 
and  arifes  from  the  Sty loides  Prq- 
cetfus ,  whence  defending,  it  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  Horns  of  the  Os  Hy- 
cides,  which  it  draws  to  one  Side, 
and  a  little  upwards.  The  Belly 
of  this  Mufcle  is  perforated  for  the 
Paflage  of  the  Tendon  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Digafirhus . 

Liniment ,  is  a  Form  pf  external 
Medicine  made  of  ynftuous  jub¬ 
ilances,  to  rub* upon  any  Parti  as 
the  Word  itfelf  imports.^ 

1  Lypothymia ,  from  AeiTfif,  def- 
eio,  to  want,  and  &Vjuo4,  Animus , 
Spirit,  is  a  Fainting  or  Swooning, 
from  top  great  a  Decay  or  Wafte 
pf  Spirits. 

Lippitudo ,  is  a  Diforder  of  the 
Eyes,  from  a  Decay  or  Obflruc- 
tion  of  their  natural  Moiflure,  which 
snakes  them  feel  dry,  and  appear 
angry  and  red,  commonly  call’d 
Blear-ey’d. 

'  Liquamen ,  is  any  Thing  capable 
pf  melting,  and  is  generally  ufed 
to  exprefs  fuch  unctuous  Subitan- 
ces  as  are  procured  by 

Liquation ,  or 

Liquefaction,  which  fignify  the 
fame,  from  liquefacio ,  to  melt,  or 
Snake  into  a  Liquor.  See  Fufion , 
which  it  is  iometimes  alfo  con- 
funded  with. 

Liquid »  or  Liquidity ,  is  fuch  a 
Property  in  Bodies,  as  is  alfo  ex- 
preffed  by  Fluidity  ;  but  this,  fome- 
what  further  than  that,  alfo  fup- 
pofes  a  Power  of  Wetting,  which 
$li  Fluids  have  not,  and  proceed 
from  a  peculiar  Configuration  of 
Particles,  which  difpofes  them  to 
adhere  to  the  Surfaces  of  Bodies 
which  are  irnmexfed  into  them. 


Litharge ,  is  a  Subfiance  that  arifes 
in  the  Purification  of  Silver,^  aL 
tho’,  from  its  yellow  Colour,  it  is 
commonly  call’d  Litharge  of  Gold, 
It  is  much  ufed  in  Emplafters ;  for 
it  diffolves  by  boiling  in  Oil,  and 
gives  a  proper  Confiflence,  as  in  the 
Diachylon. 

Lithiafis,  from  Lapis ,  a 

Stone  1  is  the  Gravel  and  Stone  in 
the  Bladder :  And, 

Lithotomy ,  from  the  fame,  and 
fk pLVQ,  fec°>  to  cut ;  is  taking  put 
the  Stone  by  Cutting,  the  Operator 
being  call’d  a 

Lithotomijl .  Alfo, 

Lithontrip ticks,  from  the  fame, 
and  tero ,  to  wear  ;  are  fuefy 

Medicines  as,  by  their  penetrating, 
or  deterging  Qualities,  cut,  dif- 
folve,  or  wear  away  fuch  Subfian¬ 
ces,  when  generated  in  the  Body, 
fp  as  to  forward  the  Difcharge  of 
the  Principles  out  of  the  containing 
Yeffelso 

Litus ,  the  fame  as  Linatnentum  $ 
which  fee. 

Lixivium,  is  a  Liquor  made  by 
the  Infufion  of  Affies,  or  any 
burnt  Subfiances,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  pungent  and  penetrating, 
gs  it  is  impregnated  with  the  Saltg 
and  fiery  Particles  abounding  there¬ 
in.  And  what  is  left,  after  tho 
Evaporation  of  fuch  a  Liquor,  is 
call’d  a 

Li xi vial,  or 

Lixiviate  Salt  |  fuch  as  all  tfiofo 
are,  which  are  made  by  Incinera¬ 
tion. 

Lobe,  fignifies  any  Body  turn’d 
of  a  roundifh  Shape  ,  whence 
Roots  of  Plants  are  thus  call’d 
in  Botany  :  And  in  Anatomy,  di¬ 
vers  Parts  of  the  Body  are  thus 
diflinguifh’d  1  as  the  Lobes  of  the 
Ears,  Lungs,  Liver,  and  the  like  1 
which  Parts  fee.  Bidloo  ufes  the 

1  * 
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diminutive  Lobellus ,  or  little  Lobe, 
ft? r  the  four  Procefles  of  the 
Brain. 

Loch,  and  Lohoeh ,  are  Arabian 
Names  for  thofe  Forms  of  Medi¬ 
cines,  which  are  now  commonly 
call’d  Eclegma  s  Lambatives ,  Line- 
tus's ,  or  the  like  ;  which  fee. 

Lochia ,  Leches,  Signifies  fuch  E- 
vacuations,  as  are  peculiar  to  Wo¬ 
men  in  Childbed-  The  nearefl  De¬ 
rivation  of  this  Term,  that  bears 
any  Affinity  to  the  Senfe  it  is  ufed 
in,  is  from  Ki'XpyLdLi,  cubo ,  to  lie 
down.  See  Placenta. 

Loeulamenta ,  ftriftly  fignifies  lit¬ 
tle  Pocket#' ;  and  thence  the  Term 
is  made  Ufe  of  in  Botany,  to  ex- 
prefs  thofe  little  diftinft  Cells  or 
Partitions  within  the  common  Cap- 
fula  Semina/is  of  any  Plant  ;  as 
jtliofe  within  the  Seeds  of  Pop¬ 
pies,  &e. 

Lohoeh .  See  Loch. 

Longevity,  fignifies  long  Life, 
to  procure  which,  Abflinence  and 
Regularity  are  fuppofed  to  be  high¬ 
ly  conducive. 

LongiJJimus  Dorfi ,  is  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Back,  that,  at  its  Beginning, 
is  not  to  be  feparated  from  the  Sa- 
crolumbalis ,  ariiing  with  it  from 
the  hinder-part  of  the  Spine  of  the 
Ilium ,  and  upper  Part  of  the  Os 
facrum ,  and,  as  it  afeends,  it  gives 
Tendons  to  each  tranfverfe  Pro- 
cefs  of  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Loins, 
thorax,  and  Neck.  In  Conjunc¬ 
tion  with  fonts  others,  this  helps  to 
keep  the  Body  ereft. 

Longitudinal,  Lengthways,  is  op- 
pofed  to  Tranfverfe. 

Longus  Colli ,  is  a  Mufcle,  that 
ip  fatten’d  to  the  five  upper  Verte¬ 
bra  of  the  Back,  and  to  all  thofe 
cf  the  Neck  ;  but  becaufe  the  laft 
are  more  moveable  than  the  firft, 
therefore,  they  are  its  Infertion, 
^ndr  fhofe  of  the  Back  its  Origi¬ 


nation.  This  helps  to  bend  the 
Neck. 

Longus  Cubit  &  us,  is  a  Mufcle,  that 
in  Conjunflion  with  others,  extends 
the  Cubitus.  It  arifes  from  the  in¬ 
ferior  Cofia  of  the  Scapula ,  nigh  its 
Neck,  and  pafleth  betwixt  the  two 
round  Mufcles.  It  defeends  on  the 
Back-fide  of  the  Hutnerus ,  where  it 
joins  with  the  Brevis  and  Brach tor¬ 
us  externus. 

Lotion,  is  a  Form  of  Medicine 
compounded  of  aqueous  Liquids, 
ufed  to  wafh  any  Part  with,  from 
lavo,  to  wafh. 

Lozenges,  is  a  Form  of  Medicine, 
made  into  fmall  Pieces,  to  be  held 
or  chew’d  in  the  Mouth  till  melted 
or  watted. 

Lubricity,  is  a  Property  chiefly 
of  fluid  Bodies,  which  makes  them 
foft  and  yielding,  as  in  Oils  and 
the  like,  from  Lubricitas  Slipper!  ~ 
nefs. 

Lues ,  fignifies  a  Plague,  qr 
Contagion  ;  but,  according  to 
modern  Ufe,  efpecialjy  when 
join’d  with  Gallica,  or  Venerea , 
means  only  the  Pox.  There  are 
various  Opinions  of  this  Difeafe, 
as  to  its  Caufes  and  Propagations 
chiefly,  which  haye  their  Founda¬ 
tion  in  nothing  but  Conje&ure. 
And  many  Cafes,  that  pafs  for  a 
Cpnftitu  ioij  -  Pox,  feparate  from 
a  Gonorrhoea ,  are  not  dittinguiih- 
able  from  fome  Species  of  a 
Scurvy  ;  and  are  very  often  nei¬ 
ther  from  Infection,  nor  capable 
of  communicating  one  :  Such  are 
to  be  managed,  as  the  Scurvy, 
Leprofies,  Struma’s,  and  the  like  ; 
and  feldom  require  any  Thing 
peculiar  to  Venereal  Diforders. 
But  where  it  is  remarkably ,  and 
certainly  from  Venereal  Foul- 
nefles,  it  is  to  be  managed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Appearance  of 
Symptoms,  either  by  Evacuation, 
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Detergents  or  Abforbents,  or  all 
together. 

Lumbago ,  from  Lurnbi ,  the 
Loins,  and  ago,  to  aft,  fignihes 
Fains  that  are  very  troublefome 
about  the  Loins,  and  Small  of  the 
Back,  fuch  as  precede  Ague-Fits, 
and  Fevers.  They  are  moft  com¬ 
monly  from  Fulnefs  and  Acri¬ 
mony,  in  common  with  a  Dif- 
pofition  to  Yawnings,  Shudder¬ 
ing,  and  erratick  Pams  in  other 
Farts,  and  go  off  with  Evacua¬ 
tion,  generally  by  Sweat,  and 
other  critical  Difcharges  of  Fe¬ 
vers.  * 

Lumbares  Glandule.  See  LaBeal 
Fans.  Some  Arteries,  Veins,  ftfr. 
are  alfo  called  Lumbares ,  while 
they  are  in  their  Paflage  thro’  the 
Loins. 

Lumbric&les  Mufculi,  calPd  alfo 
Verm iculares,  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fon  ;  both  thefe  Terms  fignifying 
any  Thing  bearing  Refemblance 
to  Worms,  which  the  Mufcles 
thus  call'd  do,  by  their  Smallnefs 
and  Shape,  arifing  from  the  Ten¬ 
dons  of  the  Profundus ,  and  are 
inferred  into  the  firft  Internodes  of 
each  Finger,  on  their  internal  Sides 
-jr ext  the  Thumb.  They  aflifl  in 
bending  the  find  Joints  of  the  Fin¬ 
gers  ;  for  which  Caufe,  they  are 
fometimes  call’d  Flexores  primi  In - 
Semodii  Digitorum. 

Luna ,  in  the  Language  of  the 
Chymifts,  fignifies  Silver,  from  the 
fuppofed  Influence  of  that  Plannet 
(the  Moon)  thereupon.  The  me¬ 
dicinal  Virtues  of  this  Metal  are 
none  at  all,  until  it  has  undergone 
very  elaborate  Preparations.  See 
Difpenfatory. 

Lunata  Cartilago .  See  Tibia . 

Lunatick ,  fignifies  being  mad, 
from  Luna,  the  Adoon  ;  becaufe 
It  has  anciently  been  an  eidablifh’d 
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Opinion,  that  fuch  Perfons  #ere 
much  influenced  by  that  Planet  : 
And  a  much  founder  Phylofophy 
has  taught  us,  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  it,  but  not  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  Manner  as  the  Ancients 
imagin’d,  or  otherwife  than  what 
it  has  in  common  with  other  hea¬ 
venly  Bodies,  occafloning  various 
Alterations  in  the  Gravity  of  our 
Atmofphere,  and  thereby  affefting 
human  Bodies. 

Lungs.  This  is  an  Organ  in  the 
human  Frame,  of  fo  great  Moment 
to  its  due  Prefervation,  that  the 
Strufture,  and  Ufe  thereof,  can¬ 
not  be  too  nicely  enquired  into. 
The  Lungs  are  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax ,  and  are 
divided  into  two  Lobes  by  the  Me* 
diaftinum  ;  the  Left  is  alfo  frequent¬ 
ly  fubdivided  by  two  more.  The 
Figure  of  both  Lobes  together  re- 
fembles,  in  Shape,  a  Cow’s  Foot, 
being  a  little  concave  betwixt  the 
two  Lobes,  where  they  embrace 
the  Heart,  and  behind,  where  they 
lie  upon  the  V ertebrd  :  but  before, 
where  they  touch  the  Sternum  and 
Ribs,  they  are  convex.  The  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Lungs,  in  a  Foetus ,  is  of 
a  pale  red  ;  but  after  the  Air  has 
once  entred  them,  they  lofe  their 
Red,  and  remain  always  pale  ,*  tho* 
in  Adults,  they  are  variegated  both 
with  the  one  and  the  other.  They 
are  ty’d  to  the  Sternum  by  the  Me- 
diaftinum  before,  to  the  Vertebrae 
by  the  Plura  behind,  where  it  rifes 
from  the  Vertebra  to  the  Heart  by 
the  Vena  Arteria  Pulmonqlis  ;  and 
fometimes  to  the  Plura,  where  it 
covers  the  Ribs,  and  particularly  in 
the  left  Side,  and  efpecially  after  a 
Pleurify. 

The  Lobes  of  the  Lungs  are 
cover’d  with  a  double  Membrane  ; 
the  external,  which  is  a  Produc¬ 
tion 
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tkm  of  the  Fleur  a  ;  and  the  Inter¬ 
nal,  which  not  only  immediately 
covers  the  Subftance  of  the  Lungs, 
but  its  inner  Lamina  alfo  fills  up 
the  Interflices  which  are  between 
the  Bunches  of  the  fmall  Lobes, 
with  little  veficular  Cells.  The 
fine  capillary  Blood- VefTels  are  fo 
thick  upon  this  Membrane,  that 
it  feems  to  be  nothing  but  a  Net¬ 
work  of  Veins  and  Arteries.  The 
Subfiance  of  the  Lungs  is  com- 
pofed  of  an  infinite  Number  of 
little  Lobes  of  various  Figures 
and  Magnitudes ;  but  their  Sur¬ 
faces  are  fo  adapted  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  to  leave  but  very  few  and 
fmall  Interfaces.  Thefe  Lobes  are 
difpofed  like  fo  many  Bunches  of 
Grapes  upon  the  Sides  of  the 
Bronchi  ;  each  little  Lobe  con¬ 
tains  within  its  own  proper  Mem¬ 
brane,  an  infinite  Number  of  fmall 
and  little  orbicular Veficles,  which 
leave  fmall  Interfaces  between 
them,  that  are  full  of  little  Mem¬ 
branes,  like  thofe  which  tie  the 
Lobes  together.  The  Extremities 
pf  the  Branches  of  the  Wind¬ 
pipe  open  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
Veficles,  which  are  properly  form¬ 
ed  by  its  Membranes  ;  but  the 
capillary  Blood  -  VefTels  are  only 
fpread  upon  the  Veficles  like  a  Net, 
with  frequent  and  large  Inofcula- 
tions. 

The  VefTels  which  enter  the 
Lungs,  are  the  Trachea ,  or  Afpera 
Arteria ,  by  which  we  draw  in  the 
Air  ;  the  Arteria  Pultnonalis,  which 
comes  from  the  right  Ventricle  ; 
and  Vena  Fulmonalis ,  whofe  T runk 
opens  into  the  Left  Ventricle  of 
the  Heart :  Each  of  thefe  divides 
Into  two  Branches,  for  the  two 
great  Lobes  of  the  Lungs,  where 
they  are  fub-divided  into  as  many 
Branches  as  there  are  little  Lobes 
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or  Veficles  in  the  Lungs.  Where- 
ever  there  is  a  Branch  of  the 
Trachea,  there  is  alfo  a  Branch  of 
the  Vein  and  Artery  ;  and  the 
Trachea  is  always  in  the  Middle. 
Upon  the  Branches  of  the  Trachea 
Arteria ,  which  are  call’d  Bronchi , 
runs  a  fmall  Artery  call’d  Arteria 
Bronchialisy  and  a  fmall  Vein  call¬ 
ed  Vena  Pneumonica.  The  Artery 
comes  from  the  Aorta ,  and  the 
Vein  opens  into  the  Subclavian. 
Upon  the  Bronchi ,  even  td  their 
minuted  Ramifications,  run  like- 
wife  the  fine  Threads  of  the  eighth 
Pair  of  Nerves.  Befides  thefe,  the 
Lungs  have  Lymphaticks,  which 
difcharge  themfelves  into  the  'Tho- 
racick  Dud ;  but  they  are  fmaller* 
and  make  more  frequent  Inofcula- 
tions  than  are  obfervable  any  where 
elfe.  This  is  the  PafTage  of  ths 
VefTels  thro’  the  Lungs  j  but  be- 
cauTe  the  Trachea  Arteria  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  Structure,  it  requires  to  be 
particularly  explain’d.  See  Afpera 
Arteria . 

From  the  Strudure  of  the  Lungs 
thus  explain’d,  may  be  mechani¬ 
cally  deduced  the  great  Effed  they 
produce  upon  the  Blood  by  means 
of  the  Air  :  For,  whilft  the  Foetus 
is  in  the  Womb,  the  Veficles  of  the 
Lungs  lying  flat  upon  one  another, 
comprefs  all  the  capillary  Blood- 
vefTels,  which  are  fpread  upon  them: 
but,  as  foon  as  we  are  born,  the 
Air,  by  the  Dilatation  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax,  is  thruil  into  the  Branches  of 
the  Trachea  Arteria ,  and  blows  up 
the  Veficles  into  Spheres  ;  by 
which  Means,  the  Comprefiion  be¬ 
ing  taken  off  from  the  Blood-vef 
fels,  and  they  equally  expanded 
with  the  Lungs,  all  the  Blood  ha.s 
a  free  PafTage  thro’  the  pulmona¬ 
ry  Artery ;  but  when  the  Air  is 
thrult  out  agaiu  by  the  Contrac¬ 
tion 
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don  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax  y 
it  being  a  fluid  Body,  comprefles 
the  Veficles  and  Blood  Veflels 
upon  them  every- where  equally. 
By  this  Compreffion  the  red  Glo¬ 
bules  of  the  Blood,  which,  thro* 
their  languid  Motion  in  the  Veins, 
were  grown  too  big  to  circulate 
in  the  fine  capillary  Veflels,  are 
broken  and  divided  again  in  the 
Serum,  and  the  Blood  made  fit 
for  Nourifhment  and  Secretion. 
This  Preflfure  of  the  Air  upon  the 
Blood- Veflels,  may  be  demon- 
floated  to  be  equal  to  100  lb. 
Weight,  and  in  Coughing  or  Cry¬ 
ing  it  may  exceed  400  lb.  Weight. 

But,  tho’  thefe  are  neceflary 
Confequences  of  Refpiration,  yet 
feveral  Experiments  tend  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  fome  Particles  of 
tjie  Air  mull  likewife  enter  the 
Blood- Veflels,  and  mix  with  the 
Blood  in  the  Lungs :  For,  we  are 
aflured,  that  the  Air  will  efcape 
the  Pores  of  any  Number  of 
Bladders,  when  comprefled  only 
by  the  Weight  of  the  Water,  into 
which  it  is  funk ;  and  therefore, 
the  Preflfure  of  100  lb.  Weight,  in 
ordinary  Refpiration,  cannot  but 
thrall  fome  Particles  of  it  into 
the  Blood- Veflels.  It  is  further 
fhewn  by  the  Air-Pump,  that  A- 
nimals  cannot  live,  when  fhut  up 
in  common  Air,  tho*  it  retains  its 
Wonted  Preflfure,  The  fame  Me¬ 
thod  alfo  aflfures  us,  that  Animals 
will  live  longer,  when  fhut  up  in 
comprefled  Air  }  and  that,  when 
they  are  dying  in  common  Air, 
they  may  be  reviv'd,  by  prefling 
in  more  freffi  Air.  It  may  like¬ 
wife  be  demonftrated,  that  the 
.pifference  between  the  Gravity 
of  the  Air  in  the  City,  and  that 
of  the  Country,  which  the  Baro¬ 
meter  fhews  to  be  very  fmall, 
can  never  be  the  Caufe  of  that 
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Difficulty  of  Breathing,  which 
fome  Experience  in  the  one,  and 
not  in  the  other ;  for  they  are 
not  near  fo  feniible  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Gravities  of  the  Air,  in  the 
fame  Place,  as  they  are  of  a  much 
fmaller  Difference  in  two  diftind 
and  remote  Places,  where  the 
Contents  of  the  Air  are  diffe¬ 
rent. 

But  the  main  Purpofe  of  Re¬ 
fpiration,  and  the  chief  Office  of 
the  Lungs  being  to  form  thofe 
elaftick  Bodies,  of  which  the 
Blood  does  principally  confift, 
and  which  are  fo  neceflary  to  its 
Circulation  ;  it  deferves  further 
to  be  confldered,  that  the  Blood 
confifls  of  a  Lymph,  which  is 
the  common  Vehicle,  feveral 
Salts,  Ramenta  of  a  thick  Con¬ 
fluence,  and  thofe  Globules,  of 
which  we  are  now  fpeaking  y 
though  fometimes  they  are  of 
different  Colours,  as  white,  blue, 
and  purple,  which  any  one  may 
dilcover  with  an  ordinary  Mi- 
crofcope.  Now,  it  is  certain, 
that  thefe  Globules  may  burft,  as 
in  Obftru&ions,  or  be  very  much 
exhaufied,  as  in  violent  Hemor¬ 
rhages,  and  yet  be  recovered, 
and  recruited  again,  fo  that  they 
muft  be  form’d  fomewhere  or 
other  from  the  Chyle.  And  fince 
it  is  certain,  that  they  are  not 
{olid  Particles,  as  appears  both 
by  occular  Infpe&ion,  and  other 
Means ;  alfo,  that  they  adlually 
do  change  their  globular  Figures 
into  thofe  of  oblong  Spheroids, 
as  they  move  thro’  the  capillary 
Veflels  ;  from  all  thefe  together, 
conflder’d  with  their  Coagulation 
with  Acids,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  they  may  be  little  Bubbles, 
blown  up  from  the  vifcid  Parts 
of  the  Chyle,  by  the  Force  of 
fome  iubtiie  elaflick  Air,  Now, 
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no  Place  in  the  Body  can  afford 
this  elaftick  Fluid  but  the  Lungs ; 
and  this  may  be  the  Reafon  why 
the  Chyle  enters  into  thofe  two 
Veins  only,  which  are  juft  re¬ 
turning  into  the  Heart,  immedi¬ 
ately  to  be  fent  into  the  Lungs. 
For  fince  in  our  grofs  Element  of 
Air,  there  is  always  interfperfed  a 
finer  Elaftick  Fluid,  which  is  the 
principal  Agent  in  all  the  furpri- 
zing  Effects  commonly  afcribed  to 
the  other ;  though  the  groffer  E~ 
lement  cannot,  yet  this  finer  Flu¬ 
id,  by  the  fore-mention’d  Force  in 
Refpiration,  may  be  thruft  thro’ 
the  Sides  of  thefe  V ejiculte  into  the 
Blood  -  Veffels.  And  fince  thefe 
Blood- Globules  mult  neceffarily  be 
generated  fomewhere,  and  that  there 
is  no  Place  in  the  Body  befides, 
thro’  which  this  fubtile  Fluid  can 
be  fqueez’d,  with  a  Force  fufficient 
to  carry  it  into  the  Blood,  but 
in  the  Lungs,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  thefe  Globules  are  there  form¬ 
ed  after  the  fore-mention’d  Man¬ 
ner.  The  vifcous  Part  of  the 
Chyle  being,  by  the  ihorteft  and 
fafeft  Courfe  poflible,  brought  into 
the  returning  Part  of  the  Blood, 
is  fent  from  the  right  Ventricle  of 
the  Heart  to  the  Lungs,  and  is 
fpread  upon  the  Sides  of  the  Vefi - 
cuU  thereof  in  little  fine  Tubes. 
This  fine  Fluid  then  in  the  Adi  of 
Refpiration,  being  fqueez’d  thro’ 
the  Veficles  of  the  Lungs,  and 
the  Sides  of  the  Blood- Veffels,  is 
forced  into  the  vifcous  Part  of  the 
Chyle  now  running  by  in  the  Se¬ 
rum  }  and  by  its  perpendicular 
Preffure  on  the  Sides  of  that  Ca¬ 
vity  it  forms,  produces  a  little 
imall  Bubble  of  a  determinate  Mag¬ 
nitude,  and  Thicknefs  of  Shell, 
from  whence  it  has  its  Colour. 
After  this,  by  the  Force  of  the 


fucceeding  Fluid,  this  little  Bubble 
is  broken  off  from  the  Pore,  and 
carry’d  along  the  Artery  ;  and  the 
Cohefion  of  the  Parts  of  the  Shell 
of  this  Bubble  being  greater  than 
the  Force  from  without,  whereby 
the  thin  Serum  adls  npon  it,  it  is 
preferved  in  its  Figure  thro’  all  the 
various  Motions  of  the  compound 
Fluid  of  the  Blood.  And,  if  it 
happen  that  thefe  Bubbles  fhould  be 
burft  (as  they  moft  certainly  are  by 
manifold  Caufes)  whenever  they 
come  to  the  Lungs,  they  are  new  , 
form’d  again,  whereby  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  the  Blood,  and  the  Cir¬ 
culation  thereof,  is  preferved  con- 
ftant  and  uniform  :  For,  fhould 
thefe  Bubbles  be  all  deftroy’d,  there 
mu  ft  of  Neceffity  arife  a  general 
Obftruiftion  in  all  the  capillary  Ar¬ 
teries.  A  Mixture  of  Oil  and  Vi¬ 
negar  admirably  exhibits  the  like 
Formation  of  Bubbles  ;  for,  when 
it  is  look’d  upon  thro’  a  Microf- 
cope,  it  appears  to  be  nothing  elfe 
but  an  Infinity  of  fuch  Globules 
form’d  by  the  fmmiftion  of  Air 
and  Vinegar  into  little  Shells  of 
Oil.  See  Blood. 

Lupia ,  is  a  fmall,  foft,  round 
Tumour,  feated  in  a  tendinous 
Part  of  the  Joints  of  the  Fingers 
or  Toes,  moveable  every  Way, 
but  unattended  with  Pain  ;  being 
of  much  the  fame  Nature  with  a 
Ganglion. 

Lupus ,  ftri&ly  fignifies  the  Wolf, 
or  Wild-Dog  ;  but  fome  Perfons 
have  figuratively  apply’d  it  to  a 
grievous  eating  Ulcer,  like  the 
Phagedena. 

Lute ,  is  a  Mixture  of  feveral 
adhefive  Subftances  together,  to 
clofe  the  Junctures  of  Veffels  in 
Diftillation,  from  Lutum ,  Dirt  : 
Such  Compofitions  being  on  any 
other  Account  of  a  mean  Value, 
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and  not  much  unlike  to  Dirt,  in 
Appearance. 

Luxation ,  is  a  flipping  of  any 
Thing  out  of  its  Place,  and  is 
us’d  to  fignify  the  disjointing  the 
Bones  in  any  Parts  whatfoever  ; 
which  is  done  various  Ways,  and 
they  are  to  be  reduc  d  by  as 
many,  according  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  Formation  and  Articu¬ 
lation  of  the  Joint :  For  which 
De  the  Books  of  Practical  Sui- 

gery.  .  t1 

Lymph,  or  Lympha ,  is  generally 

us’d  for  fuch  a  tranfparent  Fluid 
as  Water ;  and  therefore,  in  Ana¬ 
tomy,  is  us’d  for  the  Contents  of 
the  Veffels  call’d  ^ 

LymphaduSls,  from  Lympha ,  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  duco,  to  convey,  or, 

Lymphaticks,  which  a±e  fiend  cr 
pellucid  Tubes,  whole  Cavities 
are  contracted  at  fmall  and  un¬ 
equal  Diftances,  by  two  oppofite 
femi-lunar  Valves,  which  permit 
a  thin  and  tranfparent  Liquor  to 
pafs  through  them  towards  the 
Heart,  but  which  (hut  like  Flood¬ 
gates  upon  its  returning.  They 
arife  in  all  Parts  of  the  Body  ; 
but  after  what  Manner  needs  no 
great  Difpute  :  For,  without 
doubt,  all  the  Liquors  in  the 
Body,  excepting  the  Chyle,  are 
ieparated  from  the  Blood  in  the 
iine  capillary  Veffels,  by  a  diffe- 
rent  Pipe,  from  the  common 
Channel,  in  which  the  reft  of  the 
Blood  moves:  but,  whether  this 
Pipe  be  long  or  fhort,  whether 
it  be  vifible  or  invifible,  it  is  ftill 
a  Gland,  whilft  it  lufFers  fome 
'Part  of  the  Blood  to  pafs  thro’  it, 
denying  Paflage  to  others.  Now, 
the  Glands,  which  feparate  the 
Lymph,  muft  be  of  the  fmalleft 
Kinds,  for,  they  are  invifible  to 
the  fineft  Microfcope  ?  but  their 
excretory  Dufts,  the  lymphatick 


Veffels,^  unite  with  one  another  P 
and  grow  larger  as  they  approach 
the  Heart ;  yet  they  do  not  open 
into  one  common  Channel,  as 
the  Veins  do  :  For,  fometimes  we 
find  two,  or  three,  or  more  Lym- 
phaticks,  running  by  one  another, 
which  only  communicate  by  fhort 
intermediate  Duds,  and  which 
unite,  and  immediately  divide  a- 
gain.  In  their  Progrefs  they  al¬ 
ways  touch  at  one,  or  two  conglo¬ 
bate,  or  vehicular  Glands,  into  which 
they  difeharge  themfelves  of  their 
Lympha.  Sometimes  the  whole 
Lymphatick  opens  at  feveral  Places 
into  the  Glands,  and  fometimes  it 
fends  in  only  two  or  three  Branches, 
whilft  the  main  Trunk  paffes  over, 
and  joins  the  Lymphaticks,  which 
arife  from  the  oppofite  Sides  of 
the  Glands,  exporting  again  their 
Lympha  to  their  common  Re¬ 
ceptacles.  Now,  the  Glqnds  of 
the  Abdomen ,  which  receive  the 
Lymphaticks  from  all  the  Parts 
it  contains,  as  likewife  from  the 
lower  Extremities,  are  the  Glandu¬ 
lar  Inguinales ,  Sacra;,  Iliac  a ?,  Lum - 
bares,  llefentericce ,  and  Hepatic a  ; 
all  which  fend  out  new  Lympha¬ 
ticks,  which  pour  their  Contents 
into  the  Receptaculu?n  Chyli,  as 
thole  of  the  Cheft,  Head,  and 
Arms,  do  into  the  Dudtus  Rho- 
racicus ,  jugular  and  Subclavian 
Veins.  Thefe  Glands  are  round 
and  fmooth  Bodies,  about  the  Big- 
nefs  of  an  Hazel  Nut,  bigger  or 
letter,  according  to  the  Number  of 
Lymphaticks  they  receive.  Their 
Subftance  is  membranous,  which 
divides  the  whole  Bulk  into  lit¬ 
tle  Cells,  which  receive  the  Lymph: 
from  the  Lymphaticks  ;  and 
therefore,  they  are  improperly 
called  Glands,  becaufe  they  fe¬ 
parate  no  Liquor  from  the  Blood.' 
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It  is  true,  that  their  exporting  Lym~ 
phaticks,  communicating  with  their 
Arteries,  do  receive  a  Lymph  from 
them  ;  but  this  is  done  without 
the  Help  of  conglobate  Glands,  as 
the  la&eal  Veins  do  with  the  ca¬ 
pillary  Arteries  of  the  Guts  :  and 
the  chief  Ufe  of  thefe  vehicular 
Bodies  feems  to  be,  that  the  flow 
moving  Lympha  may  receive  a 
greater  Velocity  from  the  elaftick 
Contra&ion  of  their  membranous 
Cells,  as  well  as  from  the  new 
Lymph  immediately  derived  from 
the  Arteries.  If  the  Lymph  be 
chymically  examined,  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  great  deal  of 
Volatile,  but  no  fixed  Salt,  fome 
Phlegm,  fome  Sulphur,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  Earth. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Lymph  may 
be  gathered  from  the  Confidera- 
tion  of  the  Parts  into  which  it 
difcharges  itfelf.  That  which  comes 
from  the  Head,  Neck,  and  Arms, 
is  thrown  into  the  jugular  and 
fubclavian  Veins.  All  the  Lym- 
phaticks,  which  the  Parts  in  the 
Cavity  of  the  Thorax  fend  out, 
empty  themfelves  into  the  thora- 
cick  Du£t,  and  the  Lympha  from 
all  the  reft  of  the  Body  flows  to 
the  commom  Receptacle  ;  fo  that 
there  can  be  no  Doubt,  but  that 
its  chief  Ufe  is  to  dilute  and  per¬ 
fect  the  Chyle  before  it  mixes  with 
the  Blood.  Now  the  whole  Lymph, 
which  is  feparated  from  the  Blood, 
being  requifite  for  this  Ufe,  it  is 


plain,  that  there  could  be  no  Glands 
in  the  Abdomen  appropriated  for 
the  Separation  of  the  whole  Lymph, 
but  what  muft  have  had  a  very 
great  Share  of  the  Bleed,  which 
pafles  thro’  the  Aorta ,  in  order  to 
feparate  fo  great  a  Quantity  of 
Lymph.  But  the  Liver  and  Kid- 
nies  requiring  likewife  a  great 
Quantity  of  Blood,  and  which 
could  not  be  avoided,  Nature  chofe 
to  feparate  the  Lymph  from  the 
Blood,  which  goes  to  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Body,  rather  than  appoint 
particular  Glands  for  it  in  the  Ab~ 
domen ,  which  would  have  been 
more  at  Hand,  but  would  have 
robbed  the  other  Parts  of  a  large 
Quantity  of  Blood,  and  occafioned 
a  very  unequal  Diftribution  of  it. 

Lynceusy  from  Lynx,  a  Creature 
of  a  quick  Sight  ;  is  ufed  by  fome 
for  a  Collyrium  to  ftrengthen  the 
Eyes ;  and  hence,  alfo  a  Perfon  is 
faid  to  be  Lynceus ,  or  Lynx-ey’d, 
who  hath  a  quick,  ftrong  Sight. 

Lypiria  or  Leipiria ,  is  ufed  by 
fome,  for  that  kind  of  burning  Fe¬ 
ver,  which  is  more  commonly  call¬ 
ed  a  Canfus. 

LyJJa,  avVak.  or  kvt]a,  ftridlly 
figniiies  the  Madnefs  of  a  Dog, 
which  is  communicable  by  his  Bite,, 
but  is  more  laxly  applied  to  the 
Bite  of  any  venemous  Creatures  ; 
whence  the  Pubvzs  AntilyJJus  in  the 
London  Difpenfatory  takes  its  Name, 
as  being  accounted  good  againft 
fuch  Evils. 
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MThis  Letter  in  Prefcription 
i  is  frequently  ufed  to  figni- 
fy  an  Handful,  and  is  fometimes 
alfo  put  at  the  End  of  a  Recipe  for 
Mifce>  Mingle,  or  Mixtura ,  a 
Mixture. 

Thus  nu  J\  *J ulapium,  fignifies 
Mix,  and  make  a  Julep* 

Macerationy  is  an  Infufioft  either 
with  or  without  Heat,  wherein  the 
Ingredients  are  intended  to  be  al- 
jnoft  wholly  diffolved. 

MachaoTty  is  the  proper  Name 
©f  an  ancient  Phyfician,  faid  to  be 
one  of  the  Sons  of  Adfculapius  ; 
whence  fome  Authors  have  fancied 
to  dignify  their  own  Inventions 
with  his  Name,  as  particularly,  a 
Collyrium  defcribed  by  Scribonius , 
entitled  AfcPpias  Machaonis  :  And 
hence  alfo.  Medicine  in  general  is 
by  fome  call’d  Ars  Machaonia . 

Machine ,  from  Machinay  an  En¬ 
gine,  is  apply*d  frequently  to  fuck 
Contrivances,  with  whicli  Surgeons 
afiift  their  Operations,  chiefly  in 
reducing  diflocated  Bones.  It  is  a 
Term  in  Mechanicks,  where  it  is 
divided  into  Simple  and  Compound » 
the  firfl:  is  the  Balance,  Lever, 
and  the  latter  is  made  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  in  an  infinite  Variety  :  hence 
alfo, 

Machinul# ,  a  Diminutive  cf  the 
fame  Word,  is*  fometimes  ufed  by 
phyfical  Writers  to  exprefs  thofe 
little  Compofitions,  which  are  Parts 
©f  more  compound  Bodies,  and 
which  by  their  peculiar  Configura¬ 


tion,  are  defined  to  particular  Offi¬ 
ces.  Thus  in  Anatomy,  the  fa-, 
rious  Textures,  Combinations,  and 
Deculfations  of  the  Fibres  cortW 
pounding  the  Mufcles,  Nerves,  or 
Membranes,  often  are  exprefled  by 
this  Term. 

MacrocephaluSy  from  {/.dKpfi,  mag- 
nay  great,  and  j Caputy  the 
Head  ;  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify 
a  Head  larger  than  natural. 

Macrocofmy  from  the  fame  as  the 
firfl:  Part  of  the  foregoing, 

Mundusf  the  World  ;  ex- 
prefles  the  whole  World,  orviftble 
Syflem. 

Maculay  rs  applied  by  Phyficians*, 
to  fixprefs  any  Spots  upon  the 
Skin,  whether  thofe  in  Fevers,  or 
fcorbutick  Habits ;  fome  alfo  ufe 
it  for  thofe  Marks,  which  breeding 
W  omen  are  apt  to  imp  refs  Upon  a 
Child  by  longing. 

Madefaflion,  is  properly  receiv¬ 
ing  fo  much  Moifture,  that  a  Body 
is  quite  foaked  through  by  it ; 
whence  Madida  is  faid  by  fome  of 
any  thing  made  tender  by  Infufion 
or  Decodion. 

Madnefs.  See  Mania , 

Magia,  fjLctyia,  Magick,  anci¬ 
ently  exprelfed,  only  an  uncom¬ 
mon  Extent  of  Knowledge  in  na¬ 
tural  Things  i  as  the  Difiin&ions 
of  Magician ,  Brachman ,  Druid \- 
and  Prophet ,  were  afcribed,  by 
different  Nations  in  the  fame 
Senfe,  to  Perfons  fuppofed  to 
excel  in  it  ;  but  Chymiftry  and 

Enthu- 
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Enthufiafm  have  latterly  much  cor¬ 
rupted  this  Term,  by  calling  in  the 
AlTillance  of  fome  fupernatural 
Power,  and  commonly  that  ©I  an 
evil  Spirit,  for  the  obtaining  fuch 
Acquirements ;  and  chiefly  Para- 
celfus ,  Crollius,  and  Helmont ,  have 
treated  it  in  this  Manner,  alledg¬ 
ing  much  to  be  done  in  Medicine 
by  Magick,  or  Inchantment:  and 
hence  arife  likewife  our  modern 
Legends  of  Witchcrafts,  and  Ex- 
orcifms,  which,  it  is  to  feared, 
have  not  a  little  been  encouraged 
by  Prieftcraft. 

Magifiery ,  is  a  Term  made  life 
of  by  Chymifts,  to  fignify  fome- 
times  a  very  fine  Powder,  made  by 
Solution  and  Precipitation  ;  as  of 
Bifmuth,  Lead,  and  fome- 

times  Refins,  and  Refinors  Sub- 
Ranees,  as  thofe  of  Jalap,  Scam- 
mony,  IA c.  but  the  moll  genu¬ 
ine  Acceptation  is  to  exprefs  that 
Preparation  of  any  Body,  where¬ 
in  the  Whole,  or  moll  Part,  is,  by 
the  Addition  of  fomewhat,  changed 
into  a  Body  of  quite  another 
Kind;  as  when  Iron  or  Copper 
is  turned  into  Cryftals  of  Mars  or 
V enus>  & c.  But  this  Term  is  pret¬ 
ty  much  expunged,  with  the  reft 
of  the  chymical  Jargon  :  thos 

Magi ji  trial  Remedy,  is  fometimes 
retained  in  the  Cant  of  Empiricks, 
more  for  its  great  Sound  than  any 
Significancy. 

Magma ,  exprefles  the  Dregs  or 
Refiduum  after  Infufion  or  Diftil- 
lation. 

Magna  Arteria,  the  great  Ar¬ 
tery,  the  fame  as  Aorta ,  which 
fee. 

Magnet ,  is  a  Load  -  Hone,  the 
wonderful  Properties  of  which  have 
greatly  puzzled  and  employ’d  the 
Enquiries  of  many  great  Men  ; 
but  their  Opinions  thereupon  are  of 


no  great  Ufe  in  Medicine. 

Magnetifm ,  and 

Magnetical  Vertues ,  are  IhticJk 
ufed  by  fome  who  find  their  Ac¬ 
count  more  in  Amufement  than 
in  ufeful  Knowledge ;  and  fome  a  £ 
fe<ft  to  explain  or  recommend,  by 
fuch  Terms,  thofe  Remedies,  for 
the  Application  and  Operation  of 
which,  they  have  no  better  Reasons 
at  Hand. 

Malacia ,  is  a  depraved  Appe¬ 
tite,  when  fuch  things  are  covet-* 
ed  as  are  not  proper  for  Food  : 
but  the  Etymology  of  the  Term 
feems  doubtful,  unlefs  it  be  from 
pcLhidfa,  mallto ,  to  foften,  be- 
caufe,  too  lax  a  Tone  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  is  generally  the  Occafion 
of  Indigeftioiij)  and  unufual  Cra¬ 
vings, 

Malanders ,  is  the  Name  of  a  Dl- 
ftemper  peculiar  to  Horfes. 

Malax,  and  Malaxation ,  is  m  ol¬ 
dening  or  foftening  any  hard 

Body,  from  mollio,  to 

foften. 

MaUcorium,  Mali  Granati  Corl - 
urn,  is  the  Pomegranate  Peel. 

.  Malignant ,  from  malignus ,  fig- 
nifying  fuch  a  Difeafe  as  is  greatly 
aggravated,  and  is  generally  apply’d 
to  fuch  Fevers  as  are  Epidemical 
or  Infectious,  and  are  attended 
with  Spots  and  Eruptions  of  va¬ 
rious  Kinds.  See  PoiJ'on , 

Malleable,  from  malleus,  a  Ham¬ 
mer,  fignifies  any  Thing  that  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  fpread  by  beating  ; 
and  is  a  Quality  poflefs’d  in  the 
moll  eminent  Degree  by  Gold*  that 
being  more  dudlile  chan  any  other 
Metal ;  and  is  oppofite  to  Friability 
or  Brittlenefs.  It  depends  upon  a 
particular  Configuration  of  Parts*, 
and  in  many  InllanceS  is  not  un¬ 
like  what  is  deferibed  under  Fibre , 
which  fee. 
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Malleus,  lignites  a  Hammer  or 
Mallet,  and  is  apply’d  to  one  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Ear,  for  its  Refeni- 
Nance  thereunto. 

Malleolus ;  the  lower  Proceflfes 
©f  the  Tibia  and  Fibula  are  both 
thus  called,  which  together  make 
ihe  Ankle. 

Mamma*,  See  Breajis. 

Mammiformis  Prccejfus,  theBreaft* 
like  Procefs.  Two  Apophyfes  of 
the  Bones,  in  the  back  Part  of 
the  Skull,  are  thus  called.  See  Ma¬ 
li  oides. 

Mandibula ,  the  Jaw.  See  Max- 

ilia .  Hence,  * 

Mandibulares  Mufcuii ,  and 
Mandihoca ,  a  poifonous  Root, 
tvhich,  when  artificially  prepared 
'by  the  Brazilians ,  affords  them  both 
their  Bread  and  Drink, 

•*  Manducation ,  fignifies  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  Jaw,  in  chewing 
the  Food,  and  preparing  it  in  the 
Mouth  before  it  is  received  into  the 
Stomach. 

Manducatorii  Mufcuii ,  are.  the 
fame  as  th eMaffeters,  which  fee. 

Mania,  Madnefs :  This  is  a  De¬ 
lirium  without  a  Fever  ;  whence 
it  is  neceffary  alfo  to  explain  what 
a  Delirium  is.  To  which  Pur- 
pofe  it  is,  therefore,  proper  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  as  often  as  the  Species 
of  Things,  wherewith  we  have 
been  acquainted,  are  hurried  to¬ 
gether,  we  may  be  find  to  dream  5 
and  thence  in  Sleep  they  are  added 
with  other  Things,  and  varioufly 
confounded,  from  the  manifold  Re- 
percuflions  of  the  animal  Spirits, 
which  arife  from  the  Caufe  produ¬ 
cing  Sleep,  and  prefiing  the  Nerves^ 
fio  as  to  revert  the  Fluftuations  of 
their  juice.  A  Delirium  is  there¬ 
fore  the  Dreams  of  waking  Perfons, 
wherein  Ideas  are  excited  with¬ 
out  Order  or  Coherence,  and  the 


animal  Spirits  are  drove  into  ir¬ 
regular  Fluauations.  If  therefore 
the  Caufe,  inducing  a  Delirium, 
be  of  that  Nature,  that  it  can  ex¬ 
cite  Ideas  cr  Motions  of  a  confider- 
able  Impetus ,  without  any  Manner 
of  Certainty  or  Order  ;  fuch  a  De¬ 
lirium  will  be  attended  with  Bold- 
nefs  and  Rage,  and  violent.  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Body  ;  that  is,,  a 
Madnefs  will  be  produced.  Now 
it  is  plain,  that  all  the  known 
Caufes  of  this  Ditfemper  give  a 
greater  Difpofition  to  the  Blood 
for  Motion,  and  render  it  fluxile, 
but  not  confident  and  uniformly 
thick  enough  ;  and  therefore,  that 
they  difpofe  Perfons  likewife  to 
continued  Fevers;  fince  they  oc- 
cafion  the  Blood  to  be  thrown  out 
of  the  Heart,  with  an  increafeu. 
Force,  unlefs  fome  other  Caufe 
intervenes,  whereby  the  Efficacies 
of  thefe  are  interrupted  in  difpo- 
fing  the  Blood  into  febrile  Mo¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  Blood  is  fo  difi- 
pofed,  as  often  as  it  can  be  rare® 
fy’d  into  its  minuted  Parts;  that  is9 
fo  uniformly  rarefy ’d,  that  it  can 
eafily  with  any  Force,  by  the  Mo¬ 
tion  received  from  the  Heart,  go 
into  Parts  divifible  at  the  Occur- 
fions  of  thofe  Orifices,  into^which 
it  ought  to  be  diitributea  :  fox 
then  the  Cohefion  of  the  Parts,, 
which  can  be  but  very  fmall,  will 
not  be  any  Obilru&ion  to  the  In- 
creafe  and  Propagation  of  the 
Blood’s  Velocity.  But  if  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  efficient  Caufe,  or 
the  Heart  throws  the  Blood  with 
a  greater  Force,  or  that  the  Blood 
can  the  more  eafily  be 
led  in  any  given  T ime  ;  it  will 
occafion  at  the  fame  Time  that 
fome  Parts  of  the  Blood  be  more 
nearly  united,  fo  as  t0  fioj111 
Molecule?,  confiding  of  cohering 
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Particles  which  Molecules  will  Co¬ 
here  to  one  another,  and  not  fo 
Cafily  obey  the  Direction  of  the 
Heart’s  propelling  Force.  The 
Blood  hereupon  cannot  be  uni¬ 
formly  rarefy’d,  nor  enter  fo  ea- 
fily  into  the  fmall  Orifices  of  the 
VefTels,  and  fo  foon  travel  thro’ 
them,  and  therefore  there  will  no 
Fever  arife,  but  a  Delirium  with¬ 
out  a  Fever,  wherein  the  Heat  of 
the  Blood  will  be  greater,  and  the 
Preffure  in  the  Brain  uncertain  ; 
whence  uncertain  Reeurftons  of  the 
Spirits,  inordinate  Undulations, 
confufed  Vibrations  of  the  Nerves, 
and  a  remarkable  Energy  of  Ima¬ 
gination  ;  whence  Will  proceed  Au¬ 
dacity  and  Paffion  beyond  Meafure. 
The  Cure  of  this  is  in  refrigerating 
Diet,  Evacuation,  and  efpecially 
by  ftrong  Emeticks  and  Cathar- 
iicks, 

Manica  Hippacratis ,  tiippocra - 
fes's  Sleeve  :  which  fee. 

Manipulus ,  a  Handful.  ;  is  a 
Quantity  often  ufed  in  Prefcription 
amongft  Phyficians,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  marked  thus,  M. 

Manforii  Mufculi ,  from  mandb , 
to  eat,  the  fame  as  Mdffaters ; 
which  fee. 

Manus  Chrijli ,  the  Hand  of 
Chrift,  fome  fanciful  Perfons  have 
given  this  Name  to  Pearl  Sugar, 
Bom  their  over  Fondnefs  for  it  as 
a  Cordial. 

Marajmodes ,  from  Marafmus ,  a 
Confumption,  and  Forma , 

Shape  ;  is  ufed  by  fome  for  fuch 
Fevers  as  leave  the  Body  greatly 
Wailed. 

Marafmus ,  from,  ptdL$&\v&,  mar - 
eefcoi  to  grow  lean  ;  is  tor  that 
Reafon  ufed  for  a  Confumption, 
where  Perfons  wafte  much  of  their 
Subftance, 
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Marchajite,  fome  have  ufed  this 
Term  only  for  Bifnuth;  but  it  is 
latterly  made  to  fignify  in  general 
all  thofe  Minerals  which  have  fome 
metalline  Particles,  in  how  little 
Quantity  foever  in  their  Compofi- 
tion. 

Marmalade ,  Is  the  Pulp  of 
Quinces  boil’d  into  a  Confidence 
with  Sugar.  It  is  fuballringent, 
and  grateful  to  the  Stomach. 

Marronjj.  All  the  Bones  of  the 
Body,  which  have  any  confidera- 
ble  Thicknefs,  have  either  a  large* 
Cavity,  or  they  are  fpongiotis,  and 
full  of  little  Cells.  In  both  the 
one  and  the  other  there  is  an  ole¬ 
aginous  Subltance,  call’d  Marrow, 
contain’d  in  proper  Veftcles  or 
Membranes,  like  the  Fat.  In  the 
larger  Bones,  this  fine  Oik  by  the 
gentle  Heat  of  the  Body,  is  ex¬ 
hal’d  through  the  Pores  of  its  fmall 
Bladders,  and  enters  fome  narrow 
Paffages,  which  lead  to  fome  fine 
Canals  excavated  in  the  Subfiance 
of  the  Bone,  according  to  its 
Length  5  and  from  thefe  other 
crofs  Paffages,  (not  dire&ly  oppo- 
fite  to  the  former,  left  they  fhould 
weaken  the  Bone  too  much  in  one 
Place)  carry  the  Marrow  ftill  fur¬ 
ther  into  more  longitudinal  Ca¬ 
nals  placed  nearer  the  Surface  of 
the  Bone.  All  this  Contrivance  is„ 
that  the  Marrow  may  fupple  the 
Fibres  of  the  Bones,  and  render 
them  lefts  apt  to  break.  ThisTernv 
and  Medulla ,  the  Latin  for  it,  are 
frequently  ufed  in  a  figurative  Senfe^ 
to  fignify  the  Internals,  or  Princi¬ 
ple  of  any  Thing ;  as,  the  Marrow,* 
by  the  Antients,  was  judg’d  a  main 
Principle  of  Life, 

Mars ,  denoted  by  this  Charao 
ter,  cf,  amongft  the  Chy mills, 
fignifies  Iron,  becaufe  imagin’d 
S  2  wktef 
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under  the  Influence  of  tnat  Pla¬ 
net.  Naturalifts  abundantly  in¬ 
form  us  concerning  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  this  Metal  i  and  phyfical 
Writers  fufficiently  prove  how 
much  it  is  preferable,  for  all  Me¬ 
dicinal  Purpofes ,  to  Steel,  which 
is  only  a  more  hardened  compact 
Iron,  made  fo  by  Art ;  whereby 
it  is  rendered  more  unfit  to  yield 
thofe  Principles,  or  Parts,  in  Pre¬ 
paration,  which  the  Phyfician  re¬ 
quires  to  be  drawn  out.  And  be- 
caufe  this  has  fo  great  a  Share  in 
Medicine,  it  h  worth  explaining 
by  what  manifeft  Properties  this 
Metal  comes  to  afford  fo  much 
of  Moment  for  fuch  Ufes.  And 
to  this  Purpofe,  thus  far  in  com¬ 
mon  may  be  concluded,  as  from 

all  other  metalline  Particles,  That 

fuch  as  can  be  mixed  with  the 
Blood,  and  made  Part  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  Fluid,  mull,  of  Courfe, 
by  the  neceflary  Laws  of  Motion, 
from  their  fuperior  Gravities,  be 
©f  great  Force  to  break  their 
Way,  where  Particles  of  lefs  Gra¬ 
vities  cannot  get  through  :  For, 
Mechanicks  teach  Nothing  more 
plainly,  than  that  The  Momenta 
all  Percujjiom  are  as  the  Rec¬ 
tangle's  under  the  Gravities  and 
Celerities  of  the  moving  Jhdies. 
The  more  Gravity  then,  a  metal¬ 
line  Particle  has  beyond  any  other 
Particles  in  the  Blood,  if  their 
Celerities  are  equal,  fo  much  the 
greater  will  the  Stroke  of  the  me¬ 
talline  Particle  be  againft  every 
Thing  that  hands  in  its  Way, 
than  of  any  other  not  fo  heavy  ; 
and  therefore,  will  any  Obftruc- 
tions  in  the  Glands  and  Capilla¬ 
ries  be  fooner  removed  by  iuch 
Particles,  than  by  thofe  which  are 
lighter.  This  is  a  Way  of  Reafon- 
ings  that  is  plain  to  the  meaneft 
Capacity  ;  and  although  it  may  be 
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called  Mathematical,  a  Name 
Blocking  to  fome  in  Phyfick ;  yet 
it  has  no  Conjuration  in  it,  unlefs 
to  force  Aflent  by  Demonftration. 
But,  if  Steel,  or  Iron,  has  this 
Property,  by  Virtue  of  the  Soli¬ 
dity,  and  fpecifick  Weight  of  its 
Particles,  in  common  with  fome- 
other  Metals  ;  it  has  alfo  fome- 
what  further  of  an  Advantage  of 
being  a  powerful  De-obftruent3 
from  the  Shape  of  its  component 
Parts  :  For,  both  our  Sight  and 
Tafte  convince  us  of  their  pointed 
a?igular  Figure,  efpecially,  if  we 
view  them  in  their  Shoots  into 
Cryftals,  in  making  the  Vitrrol, 
or  Salt  of  Iron.  For  another  Rea- 
fon  therefore,  that  is,  the  lharp 
and  pointed  Figures  of  the  Far- 
tides  of  Iron,  will  they  be  effi¬ 
cacious  to  cut  their  Way  through 
many  Hindrances :  So  that  upon 
a  double  Account,  we  fee  how 
this  Metal  deferved  its  Efteem  of 
being  a  noble  De-obftruent.  What 
has  been  obferved  likewife  con¬ 
cerning  Fermentation,  or  inteftinc 
Motion  being  increafed  by  Par¬ 
ticles  elaftick,  does  alfo  plainly 
account  how  this  Medicine  comes 
to  heat  the  Blood  :  For,  the  Refi- 
lition  of  an  elaftick  Particle,  upon 
its  Occurflon  againft  any  Thing 
that  flops  it,  contributes  to  in- 
creafe  another  kind  of  Motion  in 
a  circulating  Fluid,  than  that  which 
is  parallel  to  the  Axis  of  the  Velfe! 
thro’  which  it  is  propelled  ;  and  it 
is  this  mixed  Motion,  upon  which 
the  Heat  and  Fluidity  of  the  Blood 
depends.  So  that  the  chalybeate 
Particles  being  alfo  elaftick,  they 
do  heat  and  thin  the  Blood,  by 
promoting  its  inteftine  Motion,  as 
well  as  help  it  through  Paftages, 
by  increaling  its  Weight  and  Force 
againft  them. 
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There  is  another  obvious  Pro- 
perty  of  Iron,  and  many  of  its  Pre¬ 
parations,  which  we  have  never 
yet  had  tolerably  accounted  for ; 
and  that  is,  its  Aftringence  in  the 
Bowels,  and  its  promoting  of  U- 
rine : .  Which  may,  to  fome  at 
firft  Sight,  feem  to  be  different  Ef¬ 
fects  from  the  fame  Caufe.  But 
this  will  not  appear  ftrange,  when 
we  confider  its  ftyptick  corruga¬ 
ting  Tafte  upon  the  Tongue,  which 
cannot  but  arife  from  the  Points 
and  Angles  of  its  Particles.  When, 
therefore,  it  comes  into  the  Bow¬ 
els,  as  often  as  thofe  Particles 
touch  any  of  the  Fibres  of  their 
inner  Coat,  thofe  Fibres  by  the 
fame  Mechanifm,  will  contract j 
and  fo,  by  the  Paflage  of  a  Cha¬ 
lybeate  through  the  Inteflines,  will 
they  be  gently  drawn  into  fuch 
Corrugations,  as  to  retain  their 
Contents  longer,  by  the  PafTages 
being  render’d  ftraighter.  And, 
that  thefe  Medicines  have  this  Ef¬ 
fect  in  the  Bowels,  by  this  Means, 
is  further  evident,  from  the  Twitch¬ 
es  they  give  the  Stomach  fome- 
times  at  their  frit  Admiflion,  info- 
much  as  to  draw  it  frequently  into  a 
general  Contra&ion,  and  occalion 
their  Eje&ment,  by  Vomit. 

Upon  another  Account  alfo 
does  Iron  aftringe  in  thofe  Parts, 
and  that  is,  by  hardening  the  F&- 
crs  themfelves,  whereby  they  are 
longer  retain’d.  In  the  crude  Con¬ 
tents  of  the  Bowels  there  are  many 
Particles  grols  and  large  in  their 
Surfaces,  which  may  be  the  fibrous 
Part  of  Food  not  digefled  enough 
to  go  off  any  other  Way  but  by 
Stool.  Now,  thefe  Filaments,  or 
little  Shreds  of  Fibres,  though  in 
themfelves  inanimate,  are  capable 
in  themfelves  of  Contraction,  or 
rather  Corrugation,  upon  the  Con- 
and  Impulfe  of  a  fbarp- point¬ 


ed  Particle ;  as  we  fee  in  Leather, 
Vellum,  or  any  membranous  Sub- 
Fences,  how  they  will  fhrink  up, 
at  the  Contaft  of  Particles  of  Fire, 
or  any  fubtile  Acid.  So  that,  be* 
fides  hardening  the  Coats  of  the 
Inteflines,  the  Particles  of  a  cha¬ 
lybeate  Medicine  aftringe ;  that  is, 
occafion  more  confiftent,  and  lefs 
frequent  Stools,  by  hardening  the 
Contents  of  the  Bowels,  and  ren¬ 
dering  them  more  flow  of  Ex¬ 
pulsion.  But  the  Cafe  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  when  thefe  Particles  are 
ftrain’d  into  a  Fluid  as  fin^  as  them¬ 
felves,  and  are  propell’d  in  Canals 
with  a  great  Velocity.  The  fmajt 
and  frequently  repeated  Vibrations 
of  an  Artery  prevent  any  fuch 
Contact  as  was  admitted  of  in  the 
Bowels,  and  only  ferves  to  for¬ 
ward  their  Motions ;  fo  that  they 
can  do  nothing  here  but  go  on 
with  the  Current,  until  their  Force 
ftrikes  them  thro’  fome  fecretory 
Outlet  :  but,  by  their  Rapidity, 
and  more  forcibly  Reftlitions  up¬ 
on  all  Occurfions,  they  cannot, 
in  this  Scene,  but  greatly  contri¬ 
bute  to  thin  the  Fluid,  of  which 
they  make  a  Part ;  and  difpofe  it 
more  to  fupply  the  thinner  Secre¬ 
tions,  of  which  that  by  Urine  is 
chief : .  As  alfo  does  the  Gravity 
of  their  Parts,  fo  far  as  the  circu¬ 
lating  Force  will  admit  its  Influ* 
ence,  more  difpofe  them  to  go  off 
that  Way,  as  it  does  moll  of  a  fa- 
line  Nature,  and  fuch  as  are  a-kin 
thereunto. 

.  After  this,  there  can  need  but 
little,  to  explain,  hew  chalybeate 
Medicines  anfvver  fo  effectually 
that  known  Intention  of  promo¬ 
ting  the  menftrual  Difcharges  : 
For,  by  heating  the  Blood,  that 
is,  rendering  i*  more  fwift  and 
fluid,  the  Blood  muft  take  up  more 
Room,  and  prefs  harder  againfl 
S  3  tha 
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the  Sides  of  the  Veffeis  $  and,  by 
increafing  its  Quantity  of  Impulfe, 
jt  alfo  preffes,  or  Hrikes  harder  a- 
gainft  whatfoever  oppofes  it,  W- 
fomuch  as  fometimes  to  break  the 
Veffeis  themfelves.  And  thefe  Ef- 


Jaw ;  and  the  Fibres,  that  are 
in  its  Middle,  run  in  a  Perpendi¬ 
cular  from  their  Origin  to  their 
Infertion. 

M aft 'nation,  or  Chewing,  is  the 
ACtion  whereby  the  Aliment  is 


VeiTels  themieives.  ahq  uicic  7T-  -Y  ~  V  Yip;  " 

fefts  it  is  moft  likely  to  have,  of  broke  and  divided  into  fmall  1  lece^ 
breaking'  the  VeiTels,  where  their  by  the  Teeth,  and  mixed  with  the 
Contortions  or  Obliquities  are  Spittle  or  Saliva  in  order  to  its 
greater,  in  Proportion  to  their  Ca-  being  more  eafily  digeiled  in  the 
pacities*  and  Diftances  from  the  Stomach,  And, 

Heart  Wherefoever  therefore,  the  Mafnatories,  are  inch  Medicines 
VeiTels  turn  off  neareil  to  right  as  are  intended  for  chewing,  in  or- 
Angles  and  their  Capacities  are  der  to  evacuate  more  than  ordinary 
createft,  at  fuch  a  Place  the  Blood  by  the  falival  Glands. 
fs  moft  likelv'to  break  through:  Mafioides,  from  ptfof,  Mamma , 

And  fuch  is  the  Contexture  of  the  a  Break,  or  Dug,  or  Nipple,  and 
Hterine  Blood- VeiTels.  Myna,  Shape,  are  ProceiTes 

Mar  rupiahs  Mufculus,  the  fame  fo  called  from  their  Figure ;  and  al¬ 
as  Obturator  Internus ;  which  fee,  fo  for  the  fame  Reafon  MamiUares , 
“  Martial,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  or  Mamraiformes, 

4  5  *  r-  -1 1  _ 


exprefs  Preparations  of  Iron^  or 
fuch  as  are  impregnated  therewith  j 
as  the  Martial  Regulus  of  Antimo¬ 
ny,  &c.  . 

Maffa,  fignifies  Pafie,  and  is 


Mater  tenuis,  fo  call’d  from  its 
Thinnefs.  S,ee  Pia  Mater . 

Materialifta ,  fignifies  a  Druggiff, 
or  any  Perfon  dealing  in  Drugs  j 
but  is  a  Term  not  much  ufed  by 


IMU  U,  jigninv-o  x— ,  -  —  ---  . 

therefore,  apply’d  generally  to  the  late  W  nters. 

Compofitions  out  of  which  Pills  Matrafs,  is  the  Name  of  a  c  p 
are  to  be  form’d.  It  is  likewife,  in  jmcal  Glafs-Veffel,  made  for  Dj- 
a  figurative  Senfe,  apply’d  to  fome  geftion,  or  Djltillauon,  be, ng  feme, 
CoUeitions  of  Fluids,  and  particu-  what  bellied,  and  rifing  gradually 
larly  that  of  the  Blood  ;  for  which  taper  into  a  conical  Figure 
it  is  frequently  ufed.  Matrix,  ftnffly  fignifies  the 

'  Mope  ter,  from  Womb  of  a  Female :  See  Genera- 


pianduco,  to  chew  ;  becauie  it  is  a 
Mufcle  that  helps  to  pull  the  Jaw 
upwards  in  eating.  It  is  thick  and 
(ho-,  arifmg  from  the  Zygoma, 
and  from  the  firit  Bone  of  the  up¬ 
per  jaw,  and  is  inferted  into  the 


per  aw,  anu.  xo  —  —  v  .  •  c  . 

lower  Edge  of  the  lower  Jaw,  from  fowed  in  it,  toe 
.  _  1  A  ~  ^  it-e  A/TirM]#*  Matter,  or  Bo* 


t ion  Parts  of,  proper  to  Women  t 
But  fome  chymical  Philofophers 
thence  figuratively  apply  it  to  any 
Thing  which  gives  Nouriihment 
and  Encreafe  to  any  Bodies  ;  fo 
the  Earth  is  a  Matrix  to  the  Seed 


its  external  Angle  to  its  Middle. 
Its  Fibres  run  in  three  Directions  1 
thqfe  from  the  Zygoma  oblique¬ 
ly  to  the  Middle  of  the  Jaw  ; 
and  thofe  from  the  firft  Bone  of 
the  upper  jaw  crofs  the  fonnei , 

*  «  ”  A  rrl c*  r\  \  fVl  P  i.nWPl* 


"  — -  7  — 

Matter ,  or  Body,  is  an  impenetra¬ 
ble,  divifible,  and  paffive  Subftances 
extended  in  Length,  Breadth  and 
Thicknefs.  This,  when  confidered 
in  general,  remains  the  fame  in  all 
various  Motions,  Configurations,  and 

mnflirol  K -pi  nor 


upper  |&w  t-roib  uic  hbiuu,  v A  -11-  w  ,  . 

and  run  to  the  Angle  of  the  lower  Changes  of  natural  Bodies,  being 
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capable  of  putting  on  all  Manner 
of  Forms,  and  moving  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  Manner  of  Directions 
and  Degrees  of  Velocity.  The 
Quantity  of  Matter  in  any  Body, 
is  its  Meafure,  as  to  its  abfolute 
Weight. 

Matter  pibtile,  This  is  a  fig¬ 
ment  of  the  Cartepans ,  to  avoid 
the  Inconveniencies  which  they 
thought  themfelves  incumbered 
with,  in  allowing  a  Vacuum ,  for, 
that  was  what  they  thought  Na¬ 
ture  had  an  Abhorrence  to  ;  and 
becaufe,  without  this  Refuge,  they 
had  no  other  Way  to  account  for 
Motion,  and  many  Phanomina. , 
upon  the  Suppofition  of  a  Pleni¬ 
tude.  But  it  is  eafy  to  lhew  their 
Miftake  therein:  For,  were  there 
any  fuch  Matter,  and  the  Air  full 
therewith,  the  Denfity  of  Air 
would  be  equal  to  the  Denfity  of 
Quick-filver,  and  it  would  as  much 
refill  the  Motion  of  a  Piece  of  I- 
ron  downwards,  as  Quick-filver 
itfelf ;  and  therefore,  could  nei¬ 
ther  Iron,  or  any  other  Body,  fall 
through  it,  which  is  contrary  to 
all  Experience.  But  yet,  to  make 
this  Matter  more  clear,  it  is  worth 
taking  Notice,  that  there  is  in 
every  Body  a  Power  of  Refiftance, 
whereby,  as  much  as  poffible,  it 
preferves  itfelf  in  its  prefent  State 
of  Reft,  or  an  uniform  diredl  Mo¬ 
tion.  By  this  natural  Property,  it 
becomes  a  Difficulty,  either  to  put 
a  Body  into  Motion  when  at  Reft, 
or  to  ftop  it  when  in  Motion# 
Hence  we  find,  that  a  Sphere  of 
Lead  upon  a  Plane  will,  in  fome 
Meafure,  refill  being  put  into 
Motion  :  and  whereas,  a  Motion 
parallel  to  the  Horizon,  towards 
the  Eaft,  for  Inftance,  is  not  op- 
pofite  to  that  towards  the  Centre, 
i,  its  Gravitation,  (for,  a  Body 


may  be  mov’d  either  Way)  that 
Refiftance  cannot  arife  from  its 
Gravitation  ;  therefore,  fince  no¬ 
thing  elfe  is  in  this  Sphere  of 
Lead,  to  which  can  he  attributed 
its  Power  of  Refiftance,  but  the 
Quantity  of  Matter  contain’d  there¬ 
in,  that  muft  be  accounted  the 
Caufe  of  its  Reftftance.  Now, 
If  two  Bodies ,  which  have  equal 
Quantities  of  Matter ,  be  moved  ho¬ 
rizontally,  in  Directions  oppofite  to 
one  another ,  and  meet  with  equal 
Velocities ,  they  fop  together ,  or  the 
Moment  of  their  Reffance  is  equal  5 
fo  that  they  muf  be  equally  heavy „ 
Whence  it  follows,  that  fuch  Bo¬ 
dies  are  equally  heavy,  that  have 
equal  Quantities  of  Matter.  And, 
if  there  be  no  Vacuities,  all  Bo¬ 
dies  under  equal  Superficies  (as 
for  Inftance,  all  Spheres  of  equal 
Diameters)  will  alio  contain  equal 
Quantities  of  Matter  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  from  the  foregoing,  will  be 
equally  heavy  ;  that  is,  a  Sphere 
of  Lead  would  be  no  heavier 
than  a  Sphere  of  Wood  of  equal 
Bignefs,  if  there  were  no  Vacuities 
in  the  Sphere  of  Wood,  which  is 
contrary  to  all  Experience  :  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  fuch 
Thing  as  a  fubtle  Matter  filling  the 
Pores  of  all  Bodies. 

Maturation ,  is  moll  properly 
faid  of  the  ripening  of  Fruit,  but* 
by  fome  phyfical  Writers,  is  apply’d 
to  the  Suppuration  of  excrement 
titious  or  extravafated  Juices  into 
Matter,  and  differs  from  Concocti¬ 
on  or  Digeftion,  which  is  the  raifing 
to  a  greater  Perfe&ion  the  alimen¬ 
tary  and  natural  Juices  in  their 
proper  Canals.  Medicines  thus  pro¬ 
curing  Maturation,  are  generally 
call’d  Ripeners ,  which  fee, 

M.axilla  inferior ,  the  lower  Jaw„ 
is  made  of  one  Bone,  the  Fibres 
S  A  ©f 
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©f  which  at  the  Chin  do  not  o fiify 
in  Children,  till  they  are  about 
two  Years  old.  It  is  compofed 
cl  two  Tables,  which  are  pretty 
hard  and  fmooth ;  but  betwixt 
thefe  Lamina  it  is  porous,  and  full 
of  little  Cavities.  Its  Figure  re- 
fembles  the  Letter  U  At  each 
Extremity  it  has  two  Proceffes : 
The  uppermoft  is  called  Corone ; 
it  is  thin  and  broad  at  its  Begin¬ 
ning,  but  it  ends  in  a  {harp  Point, 
which,  palling  under  the  Procejfus 
Zygomaticus ,  has  the  Tendon  of 
the  erotaphite  Mufcle  inferted  in¬ 
to  it.  The  oth^r,  which  is  fhorter 
and  lower,  has  a  round  Head  lin’d 
with  a  Cartilage,  which  is  articu¬ 
lated  into  the  Sinus  of  the  Os  Pe- 
trofum  ;  but,  betwixt  the  Cartilage 
which  lines  the  Sinus,  and  that 
which  covers  the  Head  of  this 
Frocefs,  there  is  a  Third,  which 
adheres  to  the  Ligamentum  An¬ 
nulare,  which  furrounds  this  Ar¬ 
ticulation  .  The  Motion  of  the 
jaw  fide-ways,  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  in  chewing,  is  much  facilita¬ 
ted  by  this  loole  intervening  Carti¬ 
lage.  The  lower  Edge  of  this  Jaw 
is  call’d  its  Bafis,  and  each  End 
of  it  cal  Pd  the  Angle  of  the  lower 
Jaw.  This  Jaw  has  four  Holes ; 
two  on  its  Infide  near  its  Proceffes, 
and  two  on  its  Outfide  near  its 
Middlet  By  the  internal  Holes  en¬ 
ter  a  Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair  of 
Nerves,  an  Artery  from  the  Caro¬ 
tids,  and  a  Vein  from  the  jugulars, 
whofe  Branches  are  fpread  in  the 
Roots  of  the  Teeth.  By  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Holes  thefe  fame  Veffels  pafs, 
and  are  diflributed  upon  the  Chin. 
It  has  alfo  fixteen  Sinus' s  into  which 
the  Teeth  are  fet. 

Maxilla  fuperior ,  the  upper  Jaw. 
The  Bones  of  this  Jaw  are  two, 
common  to  it  and  the  Skull,  caL 


led  Os  Mali ,  which  fee  under  Cra¬ 
nium  ;  and  eleven  proper,  that  is, 
five  on  each  Side,  and  one  in  the 
Middle.  They  are  join’d  to  the 
Bones  of  the  Skull  by  the  three 
common  Sutures,  and  join’d  to 
one  another  by  a  fine  but  true  Su¬ 
ture.  The  firft  of  the  proper  Bones 
is  the  Os  Mali ,  or  Zygoma ,  which 
is  of  a  triangular  Figure.  Its 
upper  Side  makes  the  lower  and 
external  Part  of  the  Circumference 
of  the  Orbit,  where  it  joins  the 
Os  Phenoides.  Its  internal  Side 
joins  the  Os  Maxillare.  Its  exter¬ 
nal  has  a  long  Procefs,  which, 
joining  that  of  the  OJfa  Temporum 9 
forms  the  ProceJJus  Zygomaticus.  It 
joins  the  Os  Frontis  at  the  little 
Angle  of  the  Eye.  It  is  con¬ 
cave  within,  and  flicks  out  a  lit¬ 
tle  forwards,  making  the  high- 
eft  Part  of  the  Cheek.  The  fe- 
cond  is  the  Os  Maximum,  or  Max¬ 
illare,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  the 
principal  Bone  of  this  Part,  and 
hath  fet  in  it  all  the  T eeth  of  the 
upper  Jaw.  It  is  of  a  very  irregu¬ 
lar  Figure.  On  its  Infide  it  joins 
the  Os  Mali .  Its  upper  Sides  make 
the  lower  and  internal  Part  or  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  Orbit.  At  its 
great  Canthus  it  joins  the  Os  Unguis 
and  Frontis.  The  lower  Side  of  the 
Os  Najl  is  join'd  to  it.  Under  the 
upper  Lip  it  joins  with  its  Fellow 
on  the  other  Side,  and  both  join’d 
together  make  the  fore  and  greateft 
Part  of  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth. 
It  is  very  thin,  and  between  its 
two  Famines  it  has  a  large  Cavity, 
which  opens  by  a  frnall  Hole  into 
the  Noftrils.  In  its  lower  End  it 
has  fixteen  Sinus's  or  Sockets,  in 
which  the  Teeth  are  fet.  It  has 
a  frnall  Hole,  called  Orliter  ex- 
ternus ,  in  that  Part  of  it  which 
makes  Part  of  the  Orbit,  through 

which 
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which  the  Nerves  of  the  fifth  Pair 
which  come  from  the  Teeth  pafs. 
Behind  the  Denies  Incifivi,  where 
it  joins  with  its  Fellow,  it  has  an-” 
other  which  comes  from  the  No- 
jftrilg.  The  third  is  the  Os  Unguis . 
It  has  a  little  thin  Bone  which  lies 
in  the  great  Angle  of  the  Orbit,  and 
has  a  Hole  in  which  the  lachrymal 
Bag  lies.  There  does  not  appear 
any  good  Reafon  for  accounting  this 
a  Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw,  becaufe  it 
lies  entirely  in  the  great  Angle  of 
the  Orbit ;  and  there  is  more  Rea¬ 
fon  to  call  it  a  Lamina  of  the  Os 
fpongiofum ,  than  the  Os  planum.  The 
fourth  is  the  Os  Naji.  This  is  a 
thin  but  folid  Bone,  which  makes 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Nofe.  Its 
upper  Part  is  join’d  to  the  Os 
Frontis  by  the  Sutura  tranfverfalis . 
One  of  its  Sides  joins  its  Fellow, 
where  they  are  fupported  by  the 
Septum  Nariurn.  Its  other  Side 
joins  the  Os  Maxillare.  Upon  its 
low’er  End  the  Cartilages  of  the 
Noftrils  are  faften’d.  Externally 
it  is  fmooth,  but  internally  rough. 
The  fifth  Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw 
is  the  Os  Falati.  It  is  a  fmall  Bone 
almoft  fquare,  and  it  makes  the 
pofterior  Part  of  the  Roof  of  the 
Mouth.  It  is  join’d  to  that  Part 
of  the  Os  Maxillare ,  which  makes 
the  Fore-part  of  the  Palate  ;  it  is 
alfo  join’d  to  its  Fellow,  and  to 
the  ProceJJut  Pterygodaus.  It  has 
a  fmall  Hole,  through  which  a 
Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves 
goes  to  the  Membrane  of  the  Pa¬ 
late.  The  laft  is  call’d  the  Vomer , 
and  is  fituated  in  the  Middle  of 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Nofe.  It  has 
a  Cleft  in  its  upper  Side,  in  which 
it  receives  the  lower  Edge  of  the 
Septum  Najt.  Fa  its  further  End  it 
receives  a  fmall  Apophyjis  of  the  Os 
Phenoides ,  and  its  Under- fide  joins 
She  Os  Palati , 


Maxillary  Glands.  See  Mouth. 

Mean ,  expreffeth  the  Middle  of 
any  two  Extremes. 

Meatus ,  a  Paflage,  is  ufed  for 
any  Outlet :  as 

Meatus  Audi  tori  us  t  the  Opening 
of  the  Ear  ;  and 

Meatus  Urinariusp  the  Pafiage  of 
the  Urine,  if  c. 

Mechanical,  from  Machina ,  an 
Engine ;  is  a  Term  much  of  late 
introduced  into  Fhyficks  and  Me¬ 
dicine,  to  exprefs  a  Way  of  Rea- 
foning  conformable  to  that  which 
is  ufed  in  the  Contrivance,  and 
accounting  for  the  Properties  and 
Operations  of  any  Machine.  And 
this  feems  to  have  been  the  Re¬ 
fill  t  and  Confequence  of  rightly 
Undying  the  Powers  of  an  human 
Mind,  and  the  Ways  by  which  it 
is  only  fitted  to  get  Acquaintance 
with  material  Beings  :  For,  con- 
fidering  an  animal  Body  as  a 
Compofition  out  of  the  fame 
Matter  from  which  all  other  ma¬ 
terial  Beings  are  formed,  and  to 
have  all  thofe  Properties  which 
concern  a  Phyfician’s  Regard  on¬ 
ly  by  Vertue  of  its  peculiar  Make 
and  Conftrudure  ;  it  naturally  leads 
a  Perfon  who  trufts  to  proper  E- 
vidences  in  fuch  Affairs,  to  con- 
fider  the  feveral  Parts  according 
to  their  Figures,  Contexture,  and 
Ufe ;  either  as  Wheels,  Pullies, 
Wedges,  Leavers,  Skrews,  Chords, 
Canals,  Cifterns,  Strainers,  and 
the  like  ;  and  throughout  the 
Whole  of  fuch  Enquiries  to  keep 
the  Mind  dofe  in  View  of  the 
Figures,  Magnitudes,  and  mecha¬ 
nical  Powers  of  every  Part  or 
Movement,  juft  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  as  is  ufed  to  enquire  into  the 
Motions  and  Properties  of  any  o- 
ther  ^Machine.  For  which  Pur- 
pofe  it  is  frequently  found  helpful 
to  decypjier  or  pidure  out  in  Dia¬ 
grams 
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agrams,  whatfoever  is  under  Con- 
fideration,  as  it  is  cuftomary  in 
common  Geometrical  Demonllra- 
tions  ;  and  the  Knowledge,  ob- 
tainrd  by  this  Procedure,  is  call'd 
Mechanical  Knowledge:  For  which, 
fee  Introduction  to  Sanftorius  ex¬ 
plain'd. 

Mechanics,  is  a  Science  that 
fhews  the  Effe&s  of  Powers,  or 
moving  Forces,  fo  far  as  they  are 
apply’d  to  Engines  5  and  thefe  are 
reckon’d  the  Balance  or  Leaver, 
the  Wheel,  the  Pully,  the  Wedge, 
and  the  Skrew.  The  Principle 
upon  which  all  thefe  depend,  as 
to  their  Operation,  may  be  un- 
derftood  by  the  following  Pro¬ 
blem. 

Any  Body,  as  A,  with  its  Cele¬ 
brity  C\  being  given  j  and  alfo  ano¬ 
ther  Body  as  B  t  to  find  the  Velocity 
necejfary  to  make  the  Moment,  or 
Quantity  of  Motion  in  B,  to  be 
equal  to  the  Moment  of  A,  the  gi¬ 
ven  Body . 


Now  fince  the  Moment  of  any 
Body  is  equal  to  the  Re  Bangle  under 
the  Celerity  and  the  Quantity  of 
Matter ,  (as  in  the  Laws  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  which  fee)  fay  as  B  :  An  C: 
to  a  fourth  Term,  which  will  be  c, 
the  Celerity  proper  to  B ,  fo  that 
its  Moment  fhall  be  equal  to  that 
of  A.  And  from  hence  it  folia ws„ 
that  any  Body,  tho’  ever  fo  fmall, 
may  have  a  Moment  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  Body,  tho'  ever  fo 
great,  which  fhall  be  moved  with 
any  given  Celerity  :  Wherefore 
in  any  Machine  or  Engine,  if  the 
Velocity  of  the  Power  be  made 
to  the  Velocity  of  the  Weight, 
reciprocally  as  the  Weight  is  to 
the  Power  ;  then  fhall  the  Pow¬ 
er  always  fuftain  or  move  the 
Weight.  Let  A  B  be  a  VeBis  or 
Leaver,  whofe  Fulcrum  is  at  C, 
and  let  it  be  moved  into  the  Po- 
fition  of  a  c  b.  Now  the  Velo¬ 
city  of  any  Point  in  the  Leaver, 
is  as  the  Diftance  from  the  Centre, 
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Let  the  Point  A  defcribe  the  Arch 
An,  and  the  Point  B  the  Arch 
B  b  ;  then  thefe  Arches  will  be 
the  Spaces  defcribed  by  the  two 
Motions :  but  fince  the  Motions 
are  both  made  at  the  fame  Time, 
the  Spaces  will  be  as  the  Veloci¬ 
ties.  But  ’tis  plain,  the  Arches  A  a 
and  B  b  will  be  to  one  another  as 
their  Radii  A  C  and  C  B ,  becaufe 
she  S>dors  A  C  a  and  Bob  are 


fimilar:  Wherefore  the  Veloci¬ 
ties  of  the  Points  A  and  B,  are  as 
their  Diftances  from  the  Centre  C, 
Q.  E.  D, 

Now,  if  any  Powers  are  ap~ 
ply’d  to  the  Ends  of  the  Leaver 
A  and  B,  in  order  to  raile  its 
Arms  up  and  down,  their  Force 
will  be  expounded  by  the  Perpen¬ 
diculars  S  a  and  b  N;  which  be* 
ing,  as  the  right  Sines  of  the  for- 

0  me? 
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mer  Arches  b  B  and  a  A ,  will  be 
to  one  another  alfo  as  the  Radii 
Ac  and  c  B  ;  wherefore  the  Velo¬ 
cities  of  the  Powers  are  alfo  as  their 
Diflances  frot?i  the  Centre .  And 

fince  the  Moment  of  any  Body  is 
as  its  Weight,  or  gravitating  force, 
and  its  Velocity  conjun&ly  ;  if 
different  Powers  or  Weights  are 
apply’d  to  the  Leaver,  their  Mo¬ 
ments  will  always  be  as  the  Weights 
{ or  Powers )  and  their  Diltan- 
ces  from  the  Centre  conjun&ly. 
Wherefore,  if  to  the  fame  Lea¬ 
ver  there  be  two  Powers  or 
Weights  apply’d,  reciprocally  pro¬ 
portional  to  their  Diftances  from 
the  Centre,  their  Moments  will 
be  equal ;  and  if  they  adl  con- 
trarily,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  the  Stil- 
liard ,  the  Leaver  will  remain  in 
an  horizontal  Portion,  or  the  Ba¬ 
lance  will  be  in  JEquilibrio .  And 
thus  ’tis  eafy  to  conceive,  how 
the  Weight  of  one  Pound  may 
be  made  to  balance  a  Thoufand, 
&e.  And  from  hence  ’tis  plain, 
that  the  Force  of  the  Power  is 
not  at  all  increafed  by  Engines, 
but  only  the  Velocity  of  the 
Weight,  in  either  lifting  or  draw¬ 
ing,  is  fo  diminifhed  by  the  Ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Inftrument,  that 
the  Moment  of  the  Weight  may 
not  be  greater  than  the  Force  of 
the  Power.  Thus,  for  Inftance, 
if  any  Force  can  elevate  a  Pound 
Weight  with  a  given  Velocity,  ’tis 
impoffible  by  any  Engine  to  effeft 
that  the  fame  Power  {hall  raife  two 
Pound  Weight  with  the  fame  Ve¬ 
locity  ;  but  ’tis  poflible  by  an  En¬ 
gine  to  raife  twro  Pound  Weight 
with  half  the  Velocity,  and  10000 
Times  the  Weight  with  of 

the  former  Velocity.  As  the 
Skrew  is  alfo  nothing  but  a  Wedge 
driven  with  a  Leaver,  its  Power 
may  be  in  the  lame  Manner  cal- 
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ciliated,  as  likewife  all  the  other 
Powers,  from  their  Affinities,  here¬ 
unto  :  And  an  abfolute  Neceflity 
there  is  of  forming  fome  general 
Notions  of  thefe  Things,  to  under- 
Hand  the  Mechanical  ConHrufture 
of  an  human  Body,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  what  Power  the  Limbs 
have  in  Motion  by  vertue  of  the 
different  Shapes  and  Infertions  of 
their  Mufcles,  which  are  exa&ly 
reducible  to  the  Affe&ions  of  thefe 
Principles. 

Mechanical  Affeftions,  are  fuck 
Properties  in  Matter  or  Body  as 
arife  from  its  Figure,  Bulk,  and 
Motion  :  And 

Mechanical  Caufes ,  are  ufed  in 
the  fame  Senfe :  And 

Mechanical  Solufons ?  are  Ac¬ 
counts  of  Things  upon  the  fame 
Principles. 

Meconium ,  from  Papa - 

•vet ',  a  Poppy,  is  properly  the  con- 
denfed  Juice  of  Poppies,  or  Opium: 
but  it  is  ufed  alfo  for  the  Excre¬ 
ments  of  a  Foetus  which  adhere  to 
the  Inteftines  after  Birth,  becaufe 
they  have  been  imagined  to  have 
fome  Refemblance  to  Opium  in 
Colour. 

Median  a ,  a  V  ein  of  the  Cubjit  is 
thus  called  from  its  Situation  in  the 
Middle  between  the  Cephalick  and 
Baflich. 

Medianum ,  or 

Mediaftinutn ,  quaf  medio  fta*'e9 
to  Hand  in  the  Middle.  This  is  a 
double  Membrane,  formed  by  the 
Continuation  of  the  Pleura ,  which 
comes  from  the  Sternum,  and 
goes  flreight  down  thro’  the  middle 
of  the  Thorax  to  the  Vertebrae,  di¬ 
viding  the  Cavity  in  two.  It  con¬ 
tains,  in  its  Doublings,  the  Fleart 
in  its  P ericardium ,  the  Vena  Cavav 
the  OEfophagus ,  and  the  floma- 
chick  Nerves.  The  Membranes  of 
the  Mediafinum  are  finer  and 

thinner 
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thinner  than  the  Pleura ,  and  they 
have  a  little  Fat.  The  MediajU- 
mum  receives  Branches  of  Veins 
and  Arteries  from  the  mamillary 
and  diaphragmatick,  and  one  pro¬ 
per  call’d  MediaJUna  :  Its  Nerves 
come  from  the  Stomachick  ;  it 
has  alfo  fome  Lymphaticks,  which 
open  into  the  thoraciek  Du£h 
The  Mediajlinum  divides  the  Tho¬ 
rax  into  two  Parts,  to  the  End 
that  one  Lobe  of  the  Lungs  may 
officiate,  if  the  other  be  hindered 
by  a.  Wound  on  the  other  Side, 
Sometimes  there  is  a  Matter  con¬ 
tain’d  betwixt  its  Membranes  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  Sternum ,  which 
may  occafion  the  trepanning  of  this 
Place. 

Mediajlinum  Cerebri ,  Is  the  fame 
as  Septum  tranpverfutn ,  which  fee. 

Medicafler ,  a  falfe  Pretender  to 
the  Knowledge  of  Medicine  ;  the 
lame  as  Quack. 

Medicament ,  the  fame  as 

Medicine  ;  the  ordinary  Ufe  -of 
this  T erm  needs  no  Explanation  : 
but  it  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  whole  Art  of  Healing,  and 
includes  all  the  Parts  belonging 
thereunto.  By  the  Schools  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into,  i.  Phyfiologia ;  2.  Pa * 
thologia  ;  3 .  Semeiotica  ;  4.  Hygi- 
etna  i  5.  Tberapeutica :  Which  lee 
under  their  respective  Names. 

A  general  Idea  of  the  Operation 
of  Medicines  Dr.  Keil  has  given, 
in  his  Account  of  Animal  Secreti¬ 
on,  to  the  following  Effect :  A  few 
different  Sorts  of  Particles  variouf- 
ly  combined,  will  produce  great 
Variety  of  Fluids ;  fome  may  have 
one  Sort,  fome  two,  fome  three, 
or  more ;  and  perhaps  the  aqueous 
Fluid  is  the  common  Bafe  of  all 
Secretions.  If  we  fuppofe  only 
five  different  Sorts  of  Particles  in 
the  Blood,  and  call  them  a}  bf 
c,  ds  e3  their  feveral  Combinations, 

V  \  .  It  .  i 


without  varying  the  Proportions 
in  which  they  are  mix’d,  "will  be 
thefe  following  ; 


a  h 

a  €  :  ad  :  a  e  : 

b  e 

b  d  :  b  e  :  c  d  : 

e  e 

d  e  1  a  b  c  :  a  d  e  % 

ah  d 

a  b  e  2  a c  e  :  a  d  e  : 

b  d  c 

b  d  e  :  b  e  c  :  d  e  c  : 

abed 

abc  e  \  etc  de  l  ab  del 

b  e  d  e 

a b cd e  1 

but  whether  more  or  lefs,  need 
not  be  determined.  No  Theory 
of  Secretion  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  give  any  tolerable  Account 
of  the  Operation  of  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  as  promote  Evacuation.  For 
if  the  Humours  are  equally  mix’d 
with  the  Blood,  that  is,  if  the 
Blood  is  in  every  Part  of  the  Body 
the  fame,  and  its  Particles  are  not 
more  apt  to  form  certain  Hu¬ 
mours,  in  fome  certain  Parts  of 
the  Body  than  in  others ;  or  if 
they  are  not  forced  by  the  Power 
of  fome  Medicine  to  form  fuch 
Humours ;  then  the  Quantities  of 
Humour,  feparated  in  equal  Times, 
will  always  be  as  the  Velocity  of 
Blood  :  but  the  Velocity  of  the 
Blood  is  doubled  by  any  Medicine, 
and  never  tripled  by  the  moft  acute 
Fever,  The  Quantity  of  Hu¬ 
mours,  however  drawn  off  by  eva¬ 
cuating  Medicines,  is  often  twenty 
Times  greater  than  the  natural 
Quantity;  and  therefore  upon  Sup- 
pofition  that  the  Humours  are  eve¬ 
ry  where  equally  mix’d  with  the 
Blood,  the  Operation  of  evacuating 
Medicines  can  never  be  account¬ 
ed  for. 

Though  this  Argument  has  the 
Strength  of  a  Demonftration,  yet 
there  are  fome  who  explain  the 
Operation  of  purgative  and  other 
evacuating  Medicines  by  a  Simu¬ 
lating  Faculty,  whereby  the  flug- 
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giih  Juices  are  not  Only  forced 
out,  bat  the  obftru&ed  Canals 
opened,  and  the  Motion  of  the 
Blood  quickened.  But  though  fuch 
a  Power  be  allowed,  it  would  re¬ 
main  to  be  explained,  why  certain 
Medicines  do  only  Simulate  cer¬ 
tain  Glands  ?  For  it  is  evident, 
that  evacuating  Medicines  have 
feme  other  Power  befides  that  of 
fqueezing  out  ftagnant  Juices,  be- 
caufe  when  they  are  all  fqueezed 
out,  they  ft  ill  evacuate  as  much, 
if  they  are  repeated,  as  they  did 
before,  as  is  plain  by  continuing 
a  Salivation  for  many  Days.  Se¬ 
condly,  We  cannot  fuppofe  that 
all  Bodies  have  every  where,  and 
at  all  Times,  Juices  ftagnating  ; 
but  thefe  Medicines  conftantly 
produce  their  Effects,  more  or 
lefs,  at  all  Times.  Thirdly,  If 
the  Veftels  be  fuppofed  to  be  ob- 
ftrudled,  and  evacuating  Medicine 
could  but  double  the  Quantity 
that  was  evacuated  before  it  was 
taken.  Fourthly,  If  thefe  Medi¬ 
cines  operate  only  thefe  Ways, 
then  in  an  healthful  Body,  where 
there  were  no  Obftru&ions,  they 
would  have  no  Effeft  at  all.  Fifth* 
iy.  If  the  removing  Obftruftions 
were  the  Caufe  of  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  evacuated,  then  the  Evacua¬ 
tion  fhould  Hill  continue  in  a 
greater  Degree,  than  before  the 
Qbftru&ion  was  removed  ;  where¬ 
as  in  Faft,  we  conftantly  find  it 
lefs,  as  the  Medicine  works  off. 
Sixthly,  Though  a  Medicine  by 
ftimulating  a  Veffel  may  quicken 
the  Motion  of  Fluid  in  that  Veffel, 
yet  it  can  never  increafe  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Fluid  running  through  it 
in  equal  Spaces  of  l  ime,  becaufe 
it  quickens  the  Motion  of  the  Fluid 
only  by  contracting  the  Veffel  ? 
and  therefore,  the  falter  the  Fluid 
u  made  to  run  through  the  Veffel, 


the  lefs  Fluid  the  Orifice  of  the 
Veffel  admits :  And  eonfequently, 
after  the  Veffel  is  contracted  by 
the  ftimulating  Medicine/  the  Se¬ 
cretion  will  be  lefs  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  greater.  That  a  Stimulus 
Caufes  the  Part  upon  which  it  a6ts 
to  contract,  is  Matter  of  Fad,  and 
that  purgative  Medicines  do  fti- 
mulate  the  Bowels  ;  but  Jikewife 
it  may  perhaps  be  faid  they  fti- 
mulate  the  Heart  and  Arteries, 
and  increafe  their  Force,  feeing 
they  not  only  quicken,  but  raife 
the  Pulfe  :  So  that  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood  is  fent  to  the  Glands 
of  die  Guts.  This  may  be  grant¬ 
ed,  but  not  that  it  is  the  principal 
A&ion  of  purgative  Medicines, 
becaufe  that  by  the  fame  Force 
a  greater  Quantity  of  Blood  is 
fent  to  all  the  other  Glands  of  the 
Body,  whofe  Fluids  are  not  how¬ 
ever  fenfibly  increafed  ;  and  the 
Glands  of  the  Inteftines  receive  a 
lefs  Quantity  in  Proportion  than 
any  others,  becaufe  they  cannot  be 
fo  much  dilated  by  the  greater 
Force  of  the  Blood,  as  others  which 
are  not  fo  much  ftimulated  by  the 
Medicine. 

There  are  others  who  will  have 
evacuating  Medicines  endued  with 
an  attenuating  Quality,  by  which 
they  1  difi'olve  all  the  Cohefions  of 
the  Particles  of  the  Blood,  and  fo 
fet  the  feveral  Humours  at  Liber¬ 
ty  to  pafs  through  their  proper 
Glands :  But  if  thefe  Medicines 
have  a  Power  univerfally  to  dif- 
folve  all  the  Cohefions  of  the 
Blood,  then  every  evacuating  Me¬ 
dicine  would  equally  and  indiffe¬ 
rently  increafe  the  Quantity  of 
every  Secretion  :  Mercury  would 
as  conftantly  purge  as  falivate, 
and  Nitre  promote  Perforation 
as  well  as  it  does  Urine ;  but  this 
is  repugnant  to  Experience.  If 
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they  Lave  a  Power  to  difTolve  cer¬ 
tain  Cohefions  and  not  others, 
this  is  but  fetting  certain  Particles 
at  Liberty  to  pafs  through  their 
proper  Glands,  which  were  not  To 
before,  and  is  a  preparing  the  Ru¬ 
mours,  in  order  to  increafe  the 
Quantity  of  Secretion.  Evacua¬ 
ting  Medicines  mull  therefore  have 
a  Power  to  affeft  feme  Particles, 
and  not  others ;  that  is,  to  repel 
.feme,  and  attraft,  retain,  and  al¬ 
ter  others ;  and  this  is  what  may  be 
affirm'd  to  be  in  all  Medicines,  and 
is  what  a  thoufand  chymical  Expe¬ 
riments  aemqnftrate. 

The  feveral  Humours  then  be¬ 
ing  formed  by  the  different  Cohe- 
fion  of  the  Particles  of  Blood,  the 
Quantity  of  Humour .  fecerned  by 
any  Gland,  mull  be  in  a  Propor¬ 
tion  compounded  of  the  Propor¬ 
tion,  that  the  Number  of  the  Par¬ 
ticles  cohering  in  fuch  a  Manner 
as  is  proper  to  conliitute  the  Hu¬ 
mour,  which  paffes  through  the 
Gland,  bears  to  theMafs  of  Blood, 
and  of  the  Proportion  of  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  that  arrives  at 
the  Gland.  And  hence  it  follows, 
that  where  there  is  a  determinate 
Quantity  of  a  certain  Humour  to 
be  feparated,  the  Number  of  Par¬ 
ticles  proper  to  compofe  the  fe¬ 
cerned  Liquor,  muff  be  recipro¬ 
cally  proportional  to  the  Quantity 
©f  Blood  that  arrives  at  the  Gland  : 
And  therefore,  if  the  Quantity  of 
Secretion  is  to  be  increafed,  the 
Number  of  Particles  is  to  be  in¬ 
creafed  ;  if  the  Secretion  is  to  be 
leffened,  the  Number  of  Particles 
proper  for  fuch  a  Secretion,  is  to 
be  leffen’d  in  the  fame  Proporti¬ 
on,  Medicines  therefore  which 
can  alter  the  Cohefions  and  Com¬ 
binations  of  the  Particles,-  can  ei¬ 
ther  increafe  or  diminiih  the  Quan¬ 


tity  of  any  Secretion.  Thus,  fup~ 
pofe  the  Humour  which  paffeth 
through  the  Glands  of  the  Intef- 
tines  to  be  compos’d  of  three  or 
four  feveral  Sorts  of  Particles ;  that 
Medicine  which  will  eafily  cohere 
to  thofe  Particles,  and  cohering, 
increafe  their  mutual  Attra&ions, 
fo  as  they  unite  in  greater  Num¬ 
bers,  at  or  before  they  arrive  at  the 
Inteftines,  than  they  would  have 
done,  if  the  Medicine  had  not  been 
given,  muft  neceffarily  increafe  the 
Quantity  of  Humour  which  paffeth 
through  the  Glands  of  the  Inteftines^ 
if  the  Quantity  of  Blood  which  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  Glands  is  not  diminifh- 
ed  in  the  fame  Proportion,  as  the 
Number  of  Particles  is  increas’d. 
After  the  fame  Manner  do  Diure- 
ticks,  Sudorificksj  and  Medicines 
which  promote  all  other  Secretions,, 
operate. 

Why  increafmg  the  Quantity 
of  fome  Secretions  fhould  dimi- 
nifh  that  of  others,  is  not  eafy  to 
explain  upon  any  other  Foot r 
For  if  the  Blood  be  equally  mix’d 
in  every  Part  of  the  Body  with  all 
the  Humours  which  are  feparated 
from  it ;  that  is,  if  the  Mixture  of 
the  Blood  is  every  where  alike.? 
fo  that  every  Humour  bears  the 
fame  Proportion  to  the  reft  of  the 
Arterial  Blood,  in  one  Part  of  the 
Body  that  it  does  in  another ;  and 
if  every  Flumour  has  its  own  pro¬ 
per  Gland  through  which  it  is  fe¬ 
parated,  then  what  is  feparated  by 
one  Gland  is  not  fubftra&ed  from- 
another,  and  confequently  does- 
not  diminifh.  the  Quantity  of  Hu= 
mour  which  flows  to  this  other, 
but  does,  indeed,  rather  increafe 
the  Quantity  of  this  other  Secreti¬ 
on  :  For  the  more  any  one  Humour 
is  carry ’d  off,  the  greater  Pro¬ 
portion  any  ether*  remaining  in 
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Ae  Blood,  bears  to  the  remaining 
Blood  ;  and  therefore,  the  more 
any  one  Secretion  is  increafed,  the 
more  all  the  reft  fhould  be  increa- 
fed  likewife.  But  if  all  the  Hu¬ 
mours  are  com po fed  by  a  Combi¬ 
nation  of  a  few  different  Sorts  of 
Particles,  then  the  more  apt  thefe 
Particles  are  to  run  into  any  one 
Sort  of  Combination,  the  lefs  all 
other  Combinations' muft  be  ;  and 
confequently  the  increafing  any  one 
Secretion  muft  neceffarily  dimi- 
nifh  the  Quantity  of  all  others  ; 
but  moft  efpecially-  of  that  which 
has  the  moft  of  the  fame  Sort  of 
Particles. 

Medicinal  Days ,  fuch  are  fo  call’d 
by  fome  Writers,  wherein  no  Cri¬ 
sis  or  Change  is  expeded,  fo  as 
,to  forbid  the  Ufe  of  Medicines, 
in  order  to  wait  Nature’s  Effort, 
and  therefore  require  all  Affift- 
ance  from  Art  to  help  forward, 
or  prepare  the  Humours  for  fuch 
a  Crifis :  but  it  is  moft  properly 
ufed  for  thofe  Days,  wherein  Pur¬ 
ging,  or  any  other  Evacuation,  is 
moft  conveniently  comply’d  with. 

Medicinal  Hours ,  are  thofe  where¬ 
in  it  is  fuppofed  that  Medicines 
may  be  taken  to  the  greateft  Ad¬ 
vantage,  commonly  reckon’d  in  the 
Morning  falling,  about  an  Hour 
before  Dinner,  about  four  Hours 
after  Dinner,  and  going  to  Bed  ; 
but  in  acute  Cafes  the  Times  are 
to  be  governed  by  the  Symp¬ 
toms  and  Aggravation  of  the  Di- 
ftemper. 

Meditullium ,  is  that  fpongy  Sub- 
ftance  between  the  two  Plates  of 
the  Cranium ,  and  in  the  Interftices 
of  all  laminated  Bones. 

Medium ,  fignifi.es  that  peculiar 
Space  or  Region  through  which 
Bodies  move,  as  Air,  Water, 

And  whatever  Denftty  or  Tena- 
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city  there  is  in  the  Parts  of  the 
Medium ,  whereby  Bodies  moving 
in  it  are  retarded  or  flopped,  is 
call’d  the  Reftflence  of  the  Medium „ 
This  Dr.  Wallis  has  afferted  to  be 
always  as  the  Square  of  the  Velo¬ 
city  of  the  moving  Body  ;  but  in 
a  very  denfe  Medium ,  it  muft  be 
in  a  lefs  Ratio.  For  in  the  former 
Computation  it  is  confidered,  that 
by  the  Adion  of  a  fwift  Body* 
there  is  communicated  to  the  fame 
Quantity  of  the  Medium  a  greater 
Motion  in  Proportion  to  that  great¬ 
er  Velocity.  As  to  the  different 
Refiftances  refulting  from  the 
different  Figures  of  moving  Bo¬ 
dies  thro’  the  fame  Medium ,  they 
are  too  various  to  be  here  re¬ 
cited  :  for  which,  therefore,  con- 
fult  the  Works  of  Mathematici¬ 
ans  on  that  Head.  See  alfo  Pro - 
jet Hies. 

Medius  Venter,  the  middle  Ven¬ 
ter,  is  the  Breaft,  or  Thorax. 

Medulla ,  Marrow  :  which  fee. 

Medulla  Cerebri ,  is  the  white 
foft  Part  of  the  Brain,  cover’d  on 
the  Outfide  with  the  cortical  Sub- 
fiance,  which  is  of  a  more  dark  or 
afhy  Colour.  See  Brain . 

Medulla  Oblongata ,  is  that  Part 
within  the  Skull,  which  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fpinal  Marrow  ; 
it  is  about  three  or  four  Inches  in 
Length  within  the  Skull,  and  then 
it  defcends  to  the  Os  Sacrum 9 
through  the  Hole  of  the  hinder 
Part  of  the  Head  and  the  Verte¬ 
bra  :  It  fends  out  ten  Pair  of 
Nerves  to  the  Cheft,  the  Abdo¬ 
men ,  and  the  Limbs.  This  is 
accounted  the  common  Senfory, 
or  Seat  of  Senfation,  whereunto 
all  the  Impreflions  made  upon  the 
Nerves,  by  external  Cbjeds,  are 
return’d. 
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Medulla  Spinalis,  or  the  Spinal 
Marrow,  is  the  Continuation  of 
th e  Medulla  Oblongata ,  without  the 
Skull,  and  which,  palling  through 
all  the  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  ends 
in  the  Os  Sacrum.  It  is  the  Origin 
of  moll  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Trunk 
of  the  Body,  fending  out  thirty  Pair 
on  each  Side  to  the  Limbs,  to  the 
great  Cavities,  and  other  Parts.  By 
a  nice  Hand  it  may  be  fever’d 
into  many  fmall  Fibres,  which  may 
be  traced  up  to  its  Original,  the 
Medulla  Oblongata . 

Medullary  Oil.  The  finer  and 
more  fubtile  Part  of  the  Marrow 
<of  the  Bones*  is  thus  called.  Dr. 
Clopton  Havers ,  in  his  Ofieology 
fays.  It  palfeth  not  into  them  by 
Dudls,  but  by  fmall  Pores  form’d 
into  the  Veficles  or  Glandules, 
which  are  conglomerated  into  di~ 
ftintt  Lobules ,  contained  in  feveral 
Membranes  inverting  the  whole 
Marrow ;  all  which  V eficles  or  Bags 
are  propagated  from  the  outward 
Coat  of  the  Arteries  1  and  by 
which  it  palfes  from  one  to  an¬ 
other,  till  it  arrives  at  the  Sides  or 
extreme  Parts  of  the  Bone.  That 
Part  of  it  which  is  fupply’d  to 
the  Interftices  of  the  Joints  goes 
into  them  by  PalTages,  penetrating 
thro’  the  Bone  into  thofe  CavUies, 
and  form’d  for  that  End.  The 
Ufe  of  this  Oil  is  either  common 
to  all  the  Bones,  whofe  Temper  it 
preserves  and  keeps  from  being  too 
brittle  ;  or  more  peculiar  for  the 
Joints,  where  it  is  very  ferviceable, 
1.  To  lubricate  the  Bones  at  their 
Extremities,  that  they  may  move 
more  eafily  and  free.  2.  To  keep 
the  Ends  of  the  articulated  Bones 
from  growing  hot  with  Motion. 
3.  To  preferve  the  Joints  from 
wearing  by  Attrition,  and  rubbing 
sigainrt  one  another.  And?  4* 
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preferve  the  Ligaments  of  the 
Joints  from  Drynefs  and  Rigidity  ; 
and  lubricate  thofe  Parts  which 
Aide  upon  the  Bones,  and  keep  the 
Cartilages,which  are  join’d  to  them* 
flexible. 

Megales ,  y&hnfj  great  ;  is 
prefixed  to  many  Things  which  ex¬ 
ceed  their  common  Bulks,  as  Me- 
galopbonos,  y.%yctko<pd V@h,  to  one 
who  hath  a  large  V  oice  ;  and  Me- 
galofplanchnos ,  y.iy&kQff'Tfh&yyy- 
V@r,  by  Hippocrates ,  to  one  who 
hath  Vifccra  preternaturally  large. 

Melanagogues ,  are  fuch  Medicines 
as  are  fuppofed  particularly  to 
purge  off  black  Choler  ;  from  yi- 
Actf,  niger ,  black,  and  etyco,  duco9 
to  lead :  but  there  is  no  luch  Di- 
ftin&ion  of  Choler  now  much  re¬ 
garded,  and  confequently  thisTerm 
is  but  little  ufed. 

Melancholy ,  from  p.ikcL$y  niger , 
black,  and  %okri,  Bilis ,  Choler  ; 
thus  call’d,  becaufe  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  a  Redundance  of 
black  Bile  :  but  it  is  better  known 
to  arife  from  too  heavy  and  too 
vifeid  a  Blood,  which  permits  not 
a  Sufficiency  of  Spirits  to  be  fepa- 
rated  in  the  Brain  to  animate  and 
invigorate  the  Nerves  and  Mufcles. 
Its  Cure  is  in  Evacuation,  Ner- 
vous  Medicines,  and  powerful  Sti¬ 
muli. 

Meliceris ,  from  ylkt,  met ,  Ho¬ 
ney  ;  is  a  Tumour  inclofed  in  a  Cy - 
flis ,  and  confifting  of  Matter  like 
Honey :  It  gathers  without  Pain, 
and  gives  Way  to  Preflure,  but  re¬ 
turns  again.  It  is  to  be  cured  by 
warm  Difcutients. 

Melofis ,  yr\kuct$,  is  a  Term 
which  frequently  occurs  in  Hippo - 
crates ,  De  Capit.  Vulner .  for  that 
Search  into  Wounds  which  is  made 
by  Surgeons  with  the  Specillttm  or 
Probe.  And, 
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Melons ,  yMkmh,  is  ufed  for  the 
letter  Specillum ,  and  often  for  that 
particular  Inftrument  contrived  to 
fearch  or  cleanfe  the  Ear  with,  more 
Commonly  call'd  Aurlfcalpium . 

Me l lego,  was  formerly  much  ufed 
for  any  Juice  or  Liquid  that  was 
boiled  up  to  the  Confiftence  of 
Honey. 

Membrane.  This  is  a  Web  of 
feveral  Sorts  of  Fibres  interwoven 
together  for  the  Covering  and 
Wrapping  up  fome  Parts.  The 
Fibres  of  the  Membranes  give 
them  an  Elafticity,  whereby  they 
can  contrail,  and  clofely  grafp 
the  Parts  they  contain,  and  their 
nervous  Fibres  give  them  an  ex- 
quifite  Senfe,  which  is  the  Caufe 
of  their  Contraction  j  they  can, 
therefore,  fcarcely  fuller  the  Sharp- 
nefs  of  Medicines,  and  are  diffi¬ 
cultly  united,  when  wounded.  In 
their  Texture  there  is  a  Number 
of  fmall  Glands,  which  feparate 
an  Humour  lit  for  moiltening  the 
Parts  which  they  contain.  By  rea- 
fon  of  theThicknefs  and  Tranf- 
parency  of  the  Membranes,  the 
Ramifications  of  the  Blood- Vettels 
are  more  apparently  to  be  feen 
in  them  than  in  any  other  Part  of 
the  Body ;  here  the  innumerable 
Divittons,  Windings,  and  Turn¬ 
ings,  ferpentine  Progreffions,  and 
frequent  Inofculations  not  only  of 
Veins  and  Arteries  together,  but 
alfo  of  Veins  with  Veins,  and 
Arteries  with  Arteries,  make  a 
molt  agreeable  Embroidery,  and 
delicate  Network  covering  the 
whole  Membrane,  Nor  is  Nature 
always  conllant  to  the  fame  Difpo- 
fition,  but  delights  in  Variety  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  Difpofition  of  the 
Branches  and  Leaves  of  Plants 
and  Trees.  Thofe  that  cover  the 
folid  Parts  are  properly  called 
Membranes;  and  they  have  their 


particular  Names,  as  the  Perito - 
iueum,  which  wraps  up  all  Aat  is 
contained  in  the  Abdomen ;  the 
Pleura ,  that  which  is  in  the  Tho¬ 
rax  ;  the  Periofteum,  the  Bones  ; 
and  the  Pericardium,  the  Heart, 
Thofe  which  form  the  Coats  of 
Vettels,  and  which  contain  the 
Humours,  as  thofe  of  the  Veins 
and  Arteries,  Stomach,  Bladder* 
Inteftines,  Tetticles,  &c.  are  call'd 
Ttwiicles  or  Coats :  and  thofe  which 
cover  and  embrace  the  Brain, 
as  the  Dura  Mater,  and  the  Pia 
Mater ,  are  called  Meninges .  Of 
all  thefc  Rinds'  or  Membranes^ 
fome  are  thin,  and  fome  are 
thick  ;  and  the  fame  Membrane 
is  thick  in  fome  Places,  and  thin 
in  others,  as  in  the  Membrana 
Adipofa,  which  is  thicker  in  the 
Neck  than  in  any  other  Part  of 
the  Body.  The  Ufe  of  the  Mem¬ 
branes  is  to  cover  and  wrap  up 
the  Parts,  and  ftrengthen  them  3 
to  fave  them  from  external  In¬ 
juries  ;  to  preferve  the  natural 
Ileat ;  to  join  one  Part  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  to  futtain  fmall  Vettels,  and 
the  Nerves  which  run  thro’  their 
Duplicatures  ;  to  ttop  the  Re¬ 
turning  of  the  Humours  in  their 
Vettels,  as  the  Valves  ttop  the  Re¬ 
turning  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins 
and  Heart ;  of  the  Chyle  in  the 
Ladleals  and  thoracick  Du<5l ;  and 
of  the  Lymph  a  in  the  lymphatic  k 
Vettels.  By  the  Membrana  Adi¬ 
pofa  is  moll  commonly  ufiderftood 
that  Part  of  it  only  which  lies 
next  the  Flefh,  and  which  con¬ 
tains  but  little  Fat  in  its  Cells  ; 
and,  therefore,  appearing  more 
membranous  than  the  reft,  is  faid 
to  be  the  Batts  of  the  Cellule?  A+ 
dipofe .  And  even  fome  Part  of' 
this  hath  been  taken  by  Anato- 
mifts  for  the  Membrana  C arno/a, 
on  the  Account  of  its  Rednefs  ; 
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for  here  the  Blood- Veffels  lie  very 
thick,  the  Veficles  not  being  di- 
Bended  with  Fat.  Anatomifts  do 
generally  affert,  That  there  is  a 
Membrana  communis  Mu  fail  or  urn, 
being  led  into  that  Miftake  by  the 
Aponeurojis  of  Several  Mufcles  , 
whereas  upon  ftri&er  Obfervation, 
there  is  no  fuch  1  hing  to  be  found. 
The  Membrana  propria  Mufculorum 
is  that  which  immediately  covers 
all  and  every  one  of  the  Fibres  of 
a  Mufcle,  and  is  clofely  tacked 
to  them.  There  is  another  call  d 
Membrana  communis  V afculorum , 
which  is  a  thin  Membrane,  and 
accompanies  almoft  all  the  \  effels 
of  the  Body.  All  thefe  Membranes 
receive  Veins,  Arteries,  and  IN  eives 
from  the  Parts  which  are  neareft 
to  them. 

Membrana  Adipofa  :  See  the 
preceeding,  and  Adipofa  Membra- 

Membrana  Carnofa ,  the  fame  as 
p anni cuius  Carnofus.  ^ 

Membrana  communis  Mufculorum. 
See  Membrane i 

Membrana  Propria  Mufculorum . 
See  Mambrane . 

Membrana  Tympani .  See  Par. 

Membrana  Urinaria ,  the  lame  as 
Allantois  ;  which  fee. 

Membranofus  Mufculus ,  is  a  Muf¬ 
cle  of  the  Leg,  fo  call’d  from  the 
large  membranous  Expanfion  it  is 
continued  with,  inclofmg  all  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Tibia  and  Tarfus  ; 
whence  it  is  alfo  call’d  Fafcia  lata . 
It  hath  a  fharp  flefhy  Beginning 
from  the  Fore-part  of  the  Spine 
of  the  Os  Ilium ,  between  the  Ori¬ 
gination  of  the  Sartonus  and  ten¬ 
dinous  Beginning  of  the  Glut  reus 
tnagnus  ;  and  being  dilated  to  a 
flefhy  Belly,  which  fills  the  Inter- 
Bice  made  by  the  firft  of  the  two 
laft  mimed  Mufcles,  and  upper 
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Part  of  the  Rettus  and  Fore-part 
of  the  Glutceus  medius,  in  its  ob¬ 
lique  Defcent  becomes  tendinous, 
four  Fingers  Breadth  below  the 
great  Trochanter ,  whence  it  paftes 
dire&ly  over  the  V aft  us  ext  emus 
to  its  proper  Termination,  at  the 
fuperior  Appendix  of  the  Fibula  : 
but  in  its  Progrefs  thither,  it  is 
conjoin’d  with  the  tendinous  Ex¬ 
panfion  of  the  Glutreus  magnus, 
which  arifeth  from  the  Spine  of 
the  Ilium,  covering  the  external 
Part  of  the  Glut  a;  us  medius ,  and 
all  the  external  Mufcles  of  the  Ti¬ 
bia,  as  thofe  of  the  Thigh-bone  i 
and  defending  over  the  Patella , 
comprehends  all  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Tarfus ,  and  joins  with  the  Li- 
gamentum  Annulare ,  which  retains 
the  Tendons  of  the  Toes  and 
Feet.  When  this  Mufcle  a&eth, 
the  Leg  and  Thigh  are  drawn  out¬ 
wards. 

Membrum ,  a  Member,  or  Limb, 
Memory ,  is  that  Faculty  where¬ 
by  the  Mind  repeats^  Things  re¬ 
ceived  by  former  Senfations ;  or  is 
the  calling  to  Mind  known  and 
pa  ft  Things  :  as  when  we  con¬ 
ceive  Heat  or  Light,  Sweet  or  Bit¬ 
ter,  Ufc.  when  the  Objed  is  remo¬ 
ved;  and  it  is  in  a  Manner  the 
Store-Houfe  of  our  Ideas.  Many 
Fhilofophers,  as  well  as  Phyficiaps* 
have  been  at  great  Pains  to  give 
feme  intelligible  Account  of  this 
Power,  but  without  any  further 
Succefs  than  to  puzzle  themfelves 
and  others  more  than  they  were 
before. 

Menagogues,  are  fuch  Medicines 
as  promote  the  Flux  of  the  Men - 

fes. 

Mendofus ,  is  ufed  by  fome  in  the 
fame  Sehfe  as  Spurius  or  Illegiti - 
mus ;  as  Men  do  fa  Cofta,  and  Men - 
dofa  Sutura » 
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Ment  hg  l op  by  l ax,  is  an  Jndrument  Conftru<Slur&  is  neceffary  at  thi 
tlfed  in  Wounds  of  the  Head,  large-  Time  of  being  big,  elfe  the  Veft 
ly  defcribed  by  Celfus,  but  more  fels  would  be  fo  preded,  as  to  burft 
accurately,  with  its  Ufe,  by  Scut-  or  obdrud  ;  whereas  this  ContrA 
etiiSy  Arm.  Chirurg.  Parti.  Tab.  2.  vance  helps  them  to  give  Way, 
Fig.  1  o.  Gorr&ui  takes  Notice  of  and  keep  always  thePaffage  of 
fomewhat  like  it,  under  the  Name  fome  free..  4.  That,  the  defcend- 
Veflisi  the  fame  as  the  Mochlion  of  ing  Trunk  of  the  Aorta  is  much 
recks.  larger  in  Women  than  in  Mem 

Memnxy  or  Meninges.  See  Brain  And,  5,  That  the  uterine  Veins 
and  Me?nbra7ie.  have  no  Valves; 


Menfes.  Thefe  are  the  Monthly 
Evacuations  of  Women  from  the 
Uterus ;  and  is  as  nice  ah  Affair 
rightly  to  underdand,  asanyThing 
that  concerns  the  human  Mecha- 
nifm.  In  order  hereunto  there¬ 
fore,  beiides  what  was  faid  be¬ 
fore  under  Generation-Parts  of, \  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Women ,  which  fee  ;  it 
may  be  neceffary  further  to  ?ob- 
ferve,  1.  That  the  Vagina,  or 
Padage  to  the  Womb  in  Women, 
as  well  as  the  whole  Body,  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Horizon,  where¬ 
as  in  all  Brutes  it  is  in  a  Parallel 
Situation.  2.  That  the  Membrane 
covering  the  Womb  on  the  In- 
iide,  as  well  as  the  V agin  a,  and 
into  which  there  are  diffufed  a 
great  Number  of  Veins  and  Ar¬ 
teries,  is  very  thin,  and  without 
Fat;  fo  that  thefe  Veffels  are  lefs 
guarded  than  in  other  Parts,  where 
they  are  inclofed  with  Mufcles 
and  Fat.  3.  That  the  Blood- 
Veffels  in  this  Part  are  prodigi- 
oufly  numerous,  and  particularly 
in  the  Womb  ;  where  alfo  their 
large  Ramifications  inofculate  with 
one  another,  the  Arteries  with  the 
Arteries,  and  the  Veins  with  the 
A  eins ;  and  likevvife  the  Branches 
td  oneSide  of  the  Womb  with  thofe 
on  die  other,  which  meet  not  one 
another,  in  drait  Lines,  but  are 
folded  and  curv’d  into  a  Multitude 
of  Serpentine  Windings.  Which 


Now,  in  ordet  to  know  why 
thefe  Veffels  are  fo  frequently 
broke  through,  it  is  of  Confe- 
quence  to  premife,  that  Women 
are  of  a  more  tender  Frame  than 
Aien,  and  that  therefore,  when 
the)'  are  at,  or  near  full  Growth, 
the  Quantity  taken  in  by  Diet  is 
not  digeded,  and  broke  enough  to 
go  away  in  a  due  Proportion  by 
Evacuation ;  and  therefore  in  the 
Veffels  there  is  an  Accumulation 
of  Humours,  or  a  Plethora.  But 
then  to  underdand  how  this  O- 
verplus  is  carry ''d  off  by  this  DiA 
charge,  it  will  be  needful  alfo  to 
attend  to  thefe  following  Propo- 
fitions  „•  which  Mathematicians 
teach  us. 

P rot.  1 .  The  Moment  of  every 
Body,  or  that  Force,  by  which 
every  Body  endeavours  to  prefs  for- 
waid,  is  increafcd,  by  increadng 
the  Velocity,  or  Quantity  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  or  both. 

2.  If  the  Moment  of  any  Body 
is  greater  than  the  Impediment  in 
its  Way,  it  will  remove  that  Im¬ 
pediment; 

3 .  In  all  Percudions  the  Stroke 
is  proportional  to  the  Force  loft, 

4’  ^  de  Force  loft  is  as  the  Re* 
iiftance. 

T  2  , 
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%  If  a  Body  is  proje&ed  againft 
any  Impediment  with  a  given 
Force,  the  Stroke  will  be  as  the 
Sign  of  the  Angle  of  Incidence. 

6  In  every  Fluid  there  is  not 
only  a  Preffure  downwards*  but 
gvery  Way . 

7e  A  Fluid  preffes  upon  inclo- 
fing  Bodies  on  every  Side,  with  a 
Force  equal  to  that  by  which  its 
Parts  endeavour  to  recede  from  one 
another. 

g  The  lateral  Preffure  is  as 
the  Height  of  the  incumbent 

Fluid. 

f,,  The  Direaion  of  fuch  Preffure 
5s  perpendicular  to  the  Sides  of  the 
Veil'd  which  are  preffed  upon. 

IW  v 


The  two  firft  Propofitions  Ihew 
why  the  Blood  breaks  thro4  the 
Veffels  in  a  Plethora  ;  and  the  reft, 
why  thro’  the  uterine  Veffels.  No- 
thine  is  more  plain ,  than  that 
the  Moment  of  the  Blood  is  in¬ 
creafed  in  a  Plethora ,  if  its  Velo¬ 
city  continues  the  lame  i  becauie 
its  Quantity  is  increafed  :  lo 
ivhichT  if  an  increafed  Velocity 
be  added,  its  Moment  will  be 
Hill  much  greater.  And,  m  a 
Flethoray  both  the  Quantity  and 
Velocity  of  Blood  is  increafed, 
if  there  is  no  Lentor  or  Viici- 
dity  ;  for,  in  a  Blood  rightly  di- 
gelled,  the  Quantity  of  Spirits 
fecerned  will  be  as  its  Quantity  ; 
and  the  more  they  are  feparated, 
the  more  forcibly  will  the  Heart 
contra#*  and  confequently ,  throw 
the  Blood  with  greater  Force  a- 

i rs  stsy£tm 


look’d  upon  to  be  fuch*  and  will 
continue  to  be  fo,  as  long  as  their 
Refiftance  is  greater,  or  equal 
to  the  Blood’s  Moment ;  but  when 
that  Moment  exceeds  fuch  Re- 
fiftance,  the  Blood  will  break 
through  them.  And  the  uterine 
Veffels  ,  becaufe  they  are  not 
guarded  with  Mufcles  of  Fat,  are 
the  moll  eafy  to  be  thus  broke 
through. 

Becaufe  by  Prop.  3*  the  Stroke 
in  all  Percuffions  is  as  the  Force 
loft,  let  it  be  examined,  Whether 
there  is  any  Diminution  of  Velo¬ 
city  in  the  uterine  Veffels,  and 
which  may  eaftly  be  deduced  from 
the  Structure  of  thofe  Veffels  al¬ 
ready  taken  Notice  of :  J  or,  they 
go  on  not  in  ftreight  Lines,  but  in 
various  Windings  over  the  whole 
Uterus.  And  therefore,  fmee  by 
Prop.  4.  the  Diminution  of  Ve¬ 
locity  is  as  the  Reliftance ;  it  in 
them  there  is  a  greater  Refift- 
ance,  the  Stroke  upon  them  will 
be  the  greater.  And,  that  there 
is  a  greater  Reftftance  in  thofe 
Veffels,  may  be  thus  demon- 
ftrated  :  If  a  Fluid  be  propelled 
in  a  ftraight  Canal,  there  can  only 
be  a  lateral  Preffure,  fo  far  as  the 
the  Fluid  thrufts  againft  the  Sides 
of  the  Veffels,  by  Prop:  7.  <  for 
the  Sides  oppofe  not  its  dire# 
Motion.  But  if  a  Fluid  be  pro¬ 
pelled  through  a  curval  Canal,  it 
then  not  only  preffes  againft  the 
Sides  of  the  Canal,  but  its  Mo¬ 
ment,  as  much  as  can  be,  bears 
againft  them  ;  and  by  how  much 
the  greater  this  Impediment  is, 
by  fo  much  the  more  will  be 
the  Stroke  upon  them.  And  the 
greater  the  Curvity  is  of  luch  a 
Veffel,  that  is,  the  more  oppo- 
fite  it  is  to  the  Dire#ion  of  the 

Fluid,  ■ 
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fluid,  the  greater  will  be  its  Re-  greater  will  its  Stroke  upon  it  be  : 
fiftance  ;  and  confequently,  will  and  by  this  Means  will  the  Fluid 
the  Fluid  be  propelled  againft  it  have  a  greater  Advantage  in  breaks 
with  the  greater  Force,  or  the  ing  through  it. 


In  the  Cylindrical  Canal  AC , 
( Fig.  i .  J  where  the  Axis  is  parallel 
to  the  Direction  of  the  Fluid,  the 
Fluid  will  have  no  Force  upon  its 
Sides  j  and  therefore  will  there  be 
no  Stroke  againft  them :  For  all 
the  Power  the  Fluid  in  this  Cafe 
has,  is  againft  the  Sides  of  the 
Veftels  perpendicularly.  But  if  the 
Quantity  of  Fluid  is  increafed,  fuch 
Preffure  will  be  increafed,  which 
will  occafion  a  Diftenfion  of  the 
Canal,  and  thereby  a  laxer  Texture 
of  Fibres,  and  a  weaker  Cohefton 
betwixt  them.  If  then  the  Veftels 
be  fomewhat  inftefted,  fo  that  the 
Blood  runs  obliquely  from  B  to  C, 
(as  in  Fig,  2.)  an  increafed  Quantity 


of  Blood  will  not  Only  diftend  its 
Sides,  but  be  thrown  againft  the  in¬ 
flected  Part  with  a  Force  ;  and  this 
Force  will  be  greater,  if  the  Veftels 
be  more  jnfleCted,  being  always  as 
the  Sign  of  the  Angle  of  Incidence. 
For,  if  the  Blood  be  directed  from  D 
to  C,  (as  in  Fig.  3.)  the  Stroke  at  C 
will  be  greater  than  when  it  runs 
from  B  to  C  {in  Fig.  2)  and  therefore, 
the  more  the  Canal  continues  to  be 
infieCted,  the  more  will  the  Blood’s 
Force  upon  C  be  augmented,  un¬ 
til  it  comes  to  be  quite  perpen¬ 
dicular,  (as  in  Fig.  4.)  when  it 
will  be  the  greateft  poftible  1  be- 
caufe  there  the  Sine  of  the  Angle 
of  Incidence  is  greateft,  Add  to 
T  3  this 
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this  alfo,  that  the  more  the  Vef- 
fels  are  contorted  in  their  Progrefs 
to  any  Part,  the  longer  they  mull 
be  to  reach  it ;  and  the  longer  they 
are,  the  greater  Quantities  of  Blood 
will  they  contain,  and  in  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Blood  there  is  a  greater 
Moment,  and  consequently,  it  will 
Sooner  make  an  Eruption  thro’  the 
Veflels.  # 

prom  the  Fab  rick  of  theWornb, 
as  to  its  perpendicular  Pofition  to 
the  Horizon,  it  will  alfo  further 
appear  what  Neceflity  there  is  fpr 
the  Blood  to  break  through  the 
Veflels  there,  rather  than  any 
where  elfe,  in  thefe  Circumftan- 
ces  j  as  alfo  from  the  fame  Pofi¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Artery,  which 
carries  the  Blood  to  the  W omb : 
For  by  Prop.  7.  the  Prefliire  of  a 
Mind.  upon  its  containing  Veflel, 
is  not  only  downwards,  but  againft 
its  Sides  ;  and  by  Prop.  8.  fuch 
lateral  Preflure  is  as  its  Altitude  ; 
and  therefore,  the  whole  Column 
pf  Blood  in  the  defending  Artery 
Will  prefs  upon  the  Uterine  Veflels ; 
and  becaufe  that  PrelTure  is  by 
Prop.  9.  perpendicular  to  their 
Sides,  it  will  difiend  them.  And, 
if  fuch  diftention  be  join’d  to  the 
Advantage  which  the  Blood  has 
againfi  the  Uterine  Veflels,  by 
Means  of  their  Inflexions,  it  can 
be  no  Wonder,  why  the  Blood 
breaks  through  them  fooner  than 
any  where  elfe.  For,  by  Reafon 
of  the  Plethora,  and  the  Weight  of 
a  Fluid  prefling  perpendicularly  a- 
gainft  the  Sides  of  the  A  effels,  the 
Sides  of  thofe  Veflels  become  firetch- 
ed,  fo  that  their  conftituent  Fibres 
are  at  greater  Diftances  from  one 
another;  and  by  how  much  the 
more  they  are  fo  divided,  by  fo 
much  the  eafier  will  any  Force 
break  quite  through  them.  And 


pence  arifes  very  nataurally  the 
Reafon  why  Brutes,  which  have 
the  fame  Fabrick  of  Parts,  have 
not  thefe  Difcharges,  becaufe  their 
Situation  with  Regard  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Canals,  are  parallel  to  the 
Horizon,  which  entirely  takes  a- 
way  all  that  perpendicular  Prefiiire 
again  A  the  Sides  of  the  Veflels 
from  the  Column  of  Blood  in  the 
defcending  Trunk  of  the  Aorta , 
and  which  is  none  of  the  leak 
Caufes  of  its  happening  to  Wo¬ 
men. 

The  Want  of  Valves  in  thefe 
Veflels  is  alfo  another  Argument 
for  their  being  fitter  for  this  Dif* 
charge  than  any  other  ;  becaufe  all 
that  Force  which  the  Blood  has 
from  the  Heart,  remains  without 
any  Cheeky  which  it  has  from  them 
in  other  Parts.  What  further  re¬ 
lates  tp  this  curious  Mechanifm  of 
Nature,  and  the  accounting  for  the 
Periods  from  a  Plethora  ;  and  for 
that  Plethora ,  from  a  DefeX  in  E- 
vacuation,  and  chiefly  Perfpiration  5 
may  be  met  with  at  large,  treated 
of  in  a  Manner  uncommonly  ele¬ 
gant,  and  demonfirative,  in  Dr. 
Friend ’ s  Emmenologia.  See  alfo  Mars . 

Menfirual  Di [charge*  The  fame 
as  Menfes. 

Menjirua  Alloa ,  The  fame  as 
Fluor  albus ,  the  White  Flux  ;  which 
fee. 

Menjiruunt.  All  Liquors  are  fo 
called,  which  are  us’d  as  Diflfol- 
vents,  or  to  extraX  the  Virtues 
or  Ingredients  by  Infufion,  De- 
coXion,  tsfe.  There  have  been 
many  Inventions  to  explicate  why 
fome  Bodies  diflolve  in  a  Saline 
Menjiruum ,  as  Metals  $  others  in 
a  Sulphureous,  as  Refins  ;  others 
again  in  an  Aqueous,  as  Salts : 
Particularly,  great  Controverfies 
have  arifen  about  Aqua  Form, 

and 
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and  Aqua  Regia ,  why  the  firft  dif- 
folves  Silver,  and  not  Gold,  and 
why  the  latter  diflolves  Gold,  and 
will  not  touch  Silver.  But  all  which 
Is  advanced  for  this  Purpofe  is  fo 
precarious,  that  their  Arguments 
will  not  be  thought  of  any  Force 
'amongft  right  Reafoners.  To 
bring  this  Matter,  therefore,  to 
our  better  Conception,  it  may  be 
remember’d,  that  the  Cavity  of 
the  Pores  in  Gold  is  not  fo  great 
as  that  of  Silver,  becaufe  its  Gra¬ 
vity  does  much  exceed  the  Gravi¬ 
ty  of  Silver.  Suppole,  therefore, 
the  Diameters  of  their  Pores  to  be 
as  2  to  i ,  then  it  will  follow,  that 
Corpufcles,  fit  to  penetrate  Gold, 
mull  be  eight  Times  lefs  than  thofe 
that  will  enter  Silver.  Again,  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  attra&ive  Force  in 
Gold  is  to  that  in  Silver,  as  2  to 

1,  or  as  40  to  20.  Farther,  let 
the  Diameters  of  the  Particles 
which  compofe  the  Aqua  Fortis  be 
twice  as  big  as  thofe  of  the  Pores 
of  Gold,  fo  that  they  can  never 
enter  or  penetrate  it  ;  and  let  the 
Force  with  which  Silver  attracts 
Aqua  Fortis ,  compared  with  the 
Force  whereby  the  Particles  of  that 
Menjiruum  attradl  one  another,  be 
as  20  to  1 2,  and  the  Cohefion 
of  the  Silver  to  the  Moment  with 
which  the  Particles  of  Aqua  Fortis 
rufh  againft  it,  as  8  to  3,  which 
Degree  of  Force  will  be  fufficient 
to  make  them  break  the  Texture 
of  Silver.  Laftly,  Suppofe  the 
Cohefion  of  the  Particles  of  Gold 
to  be  to  that  of  Silver,  as  3  to 

2,  upon  diffolving  Sal  Armoniack 
in  Aqua  Fortis ,  there  arifes,  as  is 
well  known  by  Experience,  fuch 
a  vehement  Fermentation,  that, 
unlefs  it  is  poured  on  leifurely, 
by  little  and  little,  the  Glafs  muft 
burft,  So  that,  from  this  violent 


Motion,. .  amjLthe  continual  Colli- 
fion  of  the  Particles  one  againft 
another,  it  may  be  very  well  con¬ 
cluded,  that  '  thcdr  Diameters  are 
leffen’d  by  half,  ‘and  at  length  be¬ 
come  fo  fmall,  as  to  be  capable 
of  entring  the  Pores  of  Gold.  We 
fhould  take  Notice  alfo,  that  the 
Force  of  the  Menjiruum  is  much 
increafed,  when  Sal  Armoniack ,  or 
Bay-Salt,  is  diffolved  ii>  the  Aqua 
Fortis ,  i.  e.  the  Force^rjiyhereby 
the  Particles  of  the  MenJiAmm  at- 
traCl  one  another,  is  increafed  by 
the  Addition  of  fuch  Corpufcles 
as  are  very  attractive ;  whereas, 
therefore,  the  Force  of  the  Men- 
Jlruian  was  before  as  12,  let  it  be 
fuppofed  now  advanced  to  16, 
when  the  Aqua  Fortis  is  made  Aqua 
Regia.  Fience,  if  the  attractive 
Force  be  compared,  that  of  Sil¬ 
ver  to  Aqua  Regia  will  be  found  as 
20  to  16  ;  and  the  Velocity  with 
which  the  Corpufcles  of  Aqua  Re¬ 
gia  fall  upon  the  Silver,  will  be 
proportional  to  the  Difference  of 
Attraction,  <vi%.  4.  If  all  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Aqua  Regia  were  juft  as 
big  as  they  are  in  Aqua  Fortis „ 
then  their  Quantity  of  Motion 
will  bear  the  fame  Proportion  to> 
the  Cohefion  of  the  Silver,  as  4 
to  3.  But  by  Suppofition  each 
Particle  is  eight  Times  lefs,  and 
confequently,  muft  have  but  the 
eighth  Part  of  the  Moment ;  fo 
that  the  Moment  with  which  the 
Corpufcles  of  Aqua  Regia  a&  up¬ 
on  Silver,  compared  with  the 
Cohefion  of  the  Metal,  will  be 
as  ^  or  j  to  3,  i.  e.  as  1  to  6. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  thefe 
Circumftances  Silver  cannot  be 
diffolved  by  Aqua  Regia :  but,  if 
we  compare  the  attractive  Force 
in  Gold  to  that  of  Aqua-  Regia,  i 
will  be  found,  as  40  to  16  j  there 
T  4  for 
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fore,  the  Velocity  with  which  the 
Particles  of  it  attraft  the  Gold, 
will  be  as  the  Difference  24, 
which  Number  multiply ’d  by  •§, 
i.  g .  the  Magnitude  of  the  Par- 
tides  will  give  the  Quantity  of 
Motion  =  §*  ~  3 .  The  Cohefion 
of  Gold  is  fuppofed  to  be  2,  which, 
being  exceeded  by  the  Force  of 
the  Menjiruum ,  mull  yield  to  it, 
and  be  diffolved.  If,  upon  com¬ 
paring  the  Attraction  of  the  two 
Metals,  that  of  Gold  be  triple, 
when  the  Attraction  of  Silver  is 
20,  that  of  Gold  will  be  60  j  and 
the  Difference^  there  is  between 
the  attractive  Force  of  Gold  and 
Aqua  Regia ,  44  multiply’d  by  £ 
(the  Magnitude  of  the  Particles 
in  Aqua  Regia)  will  give  a  Mo¬ 
ment  or  I1-.  And  Pnce  the 
Force  of  Cohefion,  or  Refinance, 
is  as  or  as  1 1  to  4,  that  is, 
it  will  exceed  it  almoft  thrice ; 
the  Examples  we  have  given  may 
be  varied  almoft  infinite  Ways, 
but  it  will  come  to  the  fame 
Thing,  whatever  Numbers  are 
apply’d.  But,  to  make  the  Mat¬ 
ter  more  general,  luppole  the 
Attraction  of  Gold  to  that  of  Sil¬ 
ver  to  be,  as  a  to  k,  and  Silver 
to  Aqua  Fort  is,  as  b  to  d ,  but 
that  of  Aqua  Fort  is,  to  Aqua  Re¬ 
gia,  as  d  to  e;  let  f  fignify  the 
Magnitude  of  Particles  in  Aqua 
Forth ,  and  r  thofe  in  Aqua  Re - 
giay  c  the  Cohefion  of  Gold,  and 
e  tie  Cohefion  of  Silver.  If  the 
Diameters  of  the  Particles  /  are 
greater  than  the  Diameters  of  the 
Pores  of  Gold,  they  can  never 
diffolve  the  Gold,  let  their  at¬ 
tractive  Force  be  ever  fo  ftrong. 
But,  if  b-—d  x  f  exceeds  g,  then 
the  Silver  will  yield  to  that  Men- 
ftruuni  wbofe  Particles  aie  jF,  and 
lefs  than  the  Pores  of  the  Silver  s 
And  if  b---e  x  r  is  lefs  than  g. 


the  Silver  will  never  diffolve  in 
that  Menjiruum ,  the  Particles  .of 
which  are  r,  and  the  attractive 

Force  e.  But,  if  a . e  x  r  be 

greater  than  c,  the  Menjiruum 
made  up  of  the  Particles  r,  and 
whofe  attractive  Force  is  e,  will 
be  able  to  penetrate  and  diffolve 
the  Gold.  Now  becaufe,  in  this 
Cafe,  the  indeterminate  Letters 
are  more  than  the  given  Quanti¬ 
ties,  it  is  evident,  that  this  Pro¬ 
blem  may  be  accounted  for  Se¬ 
veral  Ways,  every  one  of  which 
will  equally  folve  the  Queftion  $ 
but,  as  the  Proportion  between 
the  Pores  and  Cohefion  of  Gold 
and  Silver,  and  the  Proportion  of 
the  attractive  Forces  of  the  Metals 
and  the  Menjlruums,  neceffary  to 
make  the  Solution  exaCt,  are  but 
guefs’d  at ;  yet  perhaps,  when 
Experiments  have  been  more  ac¬ 
curately  made,  they  may  furnifh 
thefe  Data  with  more  Certainty, 
And  upon  the  fame  Principles 
and  Way  of  Procedure  is  this 
whole  Affair  to  be  underftood. 
See  Di dilution,  Extraction,  Fujton% 
&c. 

Flow  a  Menjiruum  can  fufpend 
Bodies  much  heavier  than  itfelf, 
which  very  often  happen?,  may 
be  conceiv’d  by  confidering,  that 
the  Parts  of  no  Fluids  can  be  f$ 
eafily  feparated,  but  they  will  a 
little  refill,  or  retard  the  Defcent 
of  any  heavy  Bodies  thro’  them  : 
and  that  this  Refillance  is,  eastern 
paribus,  kill  proportionable  to  the 
Surface  of  the  defending  Bodies, 
But  the  Surface  of  Bodies  do  by 
no  Means  increafe  or  decreafe, 
in  the  fame  Proportion  as  their 
Solidities  do  :  For  the  Solidity 
increafes  as  the  Cube,  but  the 
Surface  only  as  the  Squares  of  the 
Diameter  ;  wherefore,  it  is  plain, 
very  fmall  Bodies  will  have  much 
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larger  Surfaces,  in  Proportion  to 
their  folid  Contents,  than  larger 
Bodies  will,  and  confequently,  when 
grown  exceeding  fmall,  may  eafily 
be  buoy’d  up  in  the  Liquor. 

Menfurahile ,  or 

Menfur ability ,  is  when  a  Body 
is  reducible  to  any  certain  Mea- 
lure. 

Men  tula ,  the  fame  as  Penis  and 
Clitoris  ;  and, 

Mentulagra ,  is  a  Name  given  to 
a  Didemper,  wherein  the  genital 
Parts  of  the  Male  are  contra&ed  by 
a  Convulfion,  the  fame  as  Paulas 
Animannus  explains  of  the  Spa¬ 
dones  ;  which  fee. 

Mentum,  is  fo  much  of  the  low¬ 
ed  Part  of  the  Face,  as  we  didin- 
guiih  by  the  Name  of  Chin. 

MephiteSy  and 

Mephitical  Exhalations ,  are  poi- 
fonous  or  noxious  Steams  ifluing 
out  of  the  Earth,  from  what  Caufe 
foever.  The  mod  remarkable 
Place  of  this  Kind  is  in  the  Grot- 
ta  de  Cani ,  near  Puzzoli,  about 
two  Miles  from  Naples  in  Italy  \ 
the  Steams  of  which  kill  Dogs  or 
other  Animals,  when  brought  with¬ 
in  its  Reach,  A  very  curious  Ac¬ 
count  of  which,  and  the  Manner 
of  its  Efficacy,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Mead ,  in  his  Effay  on  Poifons .  See 
Boifon. 

Mercury ,  with  the  Chymids,  is 
the  third  hypodatical  Principle, 
and  feems  not  to  differ  from  whaf: 
is  call’d  Spirit.  They  alfo  talk  much 
of  the 

Mercuries  of  Metals  ;  but  they 
conceal  their  Notions  in  fuch  a  pe¬ 
culiar  Cant  and  jargon,  as  to  run 
no  Hazard  of  being  .  contradkled, 
by  being  underdood.  Mr.  Boyle , 
indeed,  fpeaks  of  a  running  Mer¬ 
cury,  which  he  obtained  from  An¬ 
timony  \  but  that  mud  be  a  Mer- 
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cury  in  a  much  groffer  Senfe  than 
thefe  obfcure  Philofophers  feem  to 
aim  at. 

But  though  this  Metal  has  long 
had  a  Share  in  Medicine,  yet  it 
feems  not  rightly  to  have  been 
underdood,  either  as  to  the  true 
Manner  of  its  Preparation,  or  its 
Operation  in  an  human  Body,  till 
of  late.  And  in  this  we  have  a 
remarkable  Indance  of  the  Ufe~ 
fulnefs  of  mechanical  Knowledge  ; 
and  of  which  an  ordinary  Perfon 
may  foon  be  convinced,  who  will 
be  at  the  Pains  to  compare  the 
Reafonings  of  Monfieur  Letnery, 
who  rs  the  lated  and  bed  Impro¬ 
ver  of  Chymidry,  and  Dr.  Chyne , 
with  fome  others,  upon  the  Proper¬ 
ties  of  this  Metal.  The  former  is 
abfurd,  obfcure,  and  unintelligible, 
the  latter  indrudive  and  demon- 
drative.  The  Fluidity  of  Mercury 
is  eadly  underdood  from  the  Sphe¬ 
ricity  of  its  Parts,  which  males 
them  fo  readily  roll  over  one  mo¬ 
ther  ;  and  its  Gravity,  from  the  So¬ 
lidity  of  thofe  Parts,  containing  fo 
much  Matter  in  Proportion  tc  their 
Surfaces ;  for,  a  Sphere  of  all  Fi¬ 
gures  has  the  lead  Surface  with 
refpesd  to  the  Matter  it  contains. 
The  only  Difficulty,  therefore,  is  to 
know  how  it  comes  abort,  that  a 
Body,  fo  extreamly  heavy,  fhould 
be  fooner  railed  by  lire,  than 
thofe  which  are  much  lighter.  And 
this  we  are  foon  taugk  to  under¬ 
hand,  from  that  Help  which  Geo¬ 
metry  affords,  teaching  us,  that 
upon  the  Dividon  of  folid  Spheres, 
their  Gravities  decreafe  in  a  tri¬ 
plicate  Proportion  of  their  Dia¬ 
meters  ;  but  the  Superficies  only 
in  a  duplicate.  So  that  a  Body 
circumdanced  as  Mercury,  if  it 
be  devifible  into  very  light  Parts, 
may  be  rendered  prodigioudy  light. 
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L  e.  fpecifically  To  ;  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  it  is  divided,  it  grows  com¬ 
paratively  lighter,  as  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Matter,  which  deter¬ 
mines  its  abfolute  Weighty  comes 
to  exift  after  fuch  Divifion  under 
much  more  Surface  ;  which  deter¬ 
mines  its  relative  Weight  :  and  if 
this  Divifion  is  continued  till  it  is 
fpecifically  lighter  than  Air,  then 
will  it  rife  in  Air  by  the  known 
Laws  of  Nature,  Becaufe,  there¬ 
fore  the  Sphericity  of  Mercurial 
Particles  gives  them  Iefs  Contact 
with  one  another  ;  and  that  by  the 
Force  of  fo  minute,  though  ac¬ 
tive  an  Agent  as  Fire,  its  Globules 
are  to  be  broken  into  almoft  an 
infinite  Number  of  more  Globules, 
their  fpecifick  Gravities  will  foon 
be  render'd  fo  much  lefs  than 
thofe  of  Air,  that  they  cannot  but 
fly  upwards  in  imperceptible  Va¬ 
pour  :  When  other  Bodies  fpeci- 
ically  lighter  in  larger  Coalefcen- 
ces,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  divi- 
fible,  and  their  Figures  admit  not 
of  ruch  a  Decreafe  of  Subftance  fo 
muth  falter  than  their  Surfaces,  as 
thoh  of  Mercury  do,  cannot  be 
render®  d  fo  much  fpecifically  lighter, 
and  fierefore  cannot  fo  foon  rife 
in  Vapour, 

But  his  Solution  is  much  more 
£0  o^r  °urpofe,  as  it  gives  great 
Light  iito  fome  Effects  of  this 
Metal,  vEen  it  comes  into  Medi¬ 
cine,  For  :.,vyhicb  very  Reafon  it 
may  be  afo  $eceffary  to  examine 
into  thofe  Properties  which  a  rife 
from  its  Gravity  $  and  whereby 
it  ocoafions  fuch  prodigious  Alte- 
.rajiorws,.  Engendering  the  animal 
and  breaking  open 
ffctetory,*  paffages.  But  what 
irioes;by.  its  Gravity,  in  common 
wdfh  other  Metalline  Subftances 
gf‘  the  like  Properties  may  be 


colle&ed  from  what  has  been  faid 
concerning  Chalybeates  under  the 
Word  Mars  ;  which  fee.  But 
here,  on  that  Account,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  add,  that  the  fame 
Reafons  which  make  it  fo  pow¬ 
erful  a  Deobftruent,  give  us  cer¬ 
tain  Rules  wherein  to  avoid  its 
Ufe,  as  in  He&icks,  and  all  Cafes 
where  the  Conflitution  is  drawn 
low  by  two  large  Evacuations  ; 
becaufe  Mercurials  will  keep  up 
the  Excefs  of  Impetus  in  the  Flu¬ 
ids,  and  that  Over-Capacity  in  the 
fecretory  Orifices,  in  which  fuch 
an  Extreme  of  Conflitution  de¬ 
pends. 

To  underftand  more  difiin&ly 
the  Manner  of  Operation,  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  how  a  Metal  of  no  re¬ 
markable  Efficacy  is  changed  into 
a  violent  Poifon,  in  making  it  into 
the  common  Sublimate,  and  again 
into  a  fafe  Cathartick,  in  the  Mer~ 
curius  Dulcis  ;  it  is  neceffary  dili¬ 
gently  to  attend  to  the  Procedure 
in  thofe  Proceffes.  In  the  firft  the 
mercurial  Globuli  are,  as  it  were, 
ftuck.  full  of  fharp  Salts  from  Aqua 
Fortis,  fo  that  each  Particle  comes 
to  be  like  a  Ball  fluck  round  with 
fharp  Needles.  The  firft  mani- 
feft  Quality,  or  Alteration  made 
hereby,  is  the  Lofs  of  Fluidity  in 
the  Mercury  ;  for,  their  rolling 
about  in  fuch  an  acid  MenJ}ruum9 
until  they  become  full  of  Spjcu - 
U\  changes  their  fmooth  Surfaces 
into  very  unequal  ones,  whereby 
they  will  not  Aide  over  one  an¬ 
other,  but  become  permanent  and 
Ax’d.  In  this,  therefore,  thefe 
two  Circumftances  feem  to  con¬ 
cur,  to  change  thofe  Things  into 
mifchievous  Difpofitions,  which 
feparately  had  none.  The  Salt 
being  fo  drove  into  the  mercu¬ 
rial  Globules,  gives  them  Points 

which 
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which  they  had  not  before;  and  the 
mercurial  Globules  add  to  the  Sa¬ 
line  Particles  a  Gravity  and  Force, 
which  they  had  not  without  them  : 
that  is.  Crude  Mercury  by  its 
Weight,  when  in  Circulation  in 
the  Juices,  would  ftrike  hard  up¬ 
on  whatfoever  it  met  with,  but, 
for  want  of  Angles,  or  Points, 
could  not  vellicate  the  Parts  :  and 
the  faline  Particles,  though  they 
had  Points,  have  not  Force  enough 
to  drive  them  into  the  Membranes, 
fo  as  to  do  much  Harm.  But  when 
by  this  Procefs,  they  are  join’d  to¬ 
gether,  the  Weight  of  the  Mercu¬ 
ry  drives  in  the  faline  Spicule 
like  Wedges,  and  makes  them  cut 
and  tear  to  Pieces  whatfoever  comes 
in  their  Way.  So  that  thefe  Cry- 
ftals,  or  arm’d  Balls,  as  fo  many 
Knives  and  Daggers,  wound  and 
jftab  the  tender  Coats  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Guts,  and  all  Parts  they 
pafs  through,  whereby  they  abrade 
their  natural  Mucus ,  tear  off  the 
Extremities  of  the  Veftels,  and  draw 
Blood  itfelf. 

This  being  the  Nature  of  Sub¬ 
limate,  from  fuch  a  Contexture 
of  Parts  ;  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  apprehend,  how  in  making  it 
into  Mercurius  Dttlcis ,  the  fame 
re-fublim’d  with  freih  live  Mer¬ 
cury,  efpecially  if  it  be  repeated 
three  or  four  Times,  loofes  its 
Corrofivenefs  to  that  Degree,  that 
it  not  only  becomes  a  very  fafe, 
but  in  many  Cafes  an  excellent 
Medicine.  To  this  End  it  is  to 
be  confider’d,  that  the  Action  of 
thefe  faline  Spicule,  depending 
upon  their  Gravities  and  Large- 
nefs,  they  mull  neceffarily  by  e- 
very  fubfequent  Sublimation,  be 
broken  into  fmaller  and  fmaller 
Parts ;  whereby  thofe  Points,  w'hich 
yrere  before  fo  fharp,  will  be  al- 
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molt  loft,  fo  as  not  to  make  Wounds 
deep  enough  to  be  mifchievous 
and  deadly  ;  and,  therefore,  will 
only  vellicate  and  twitch  the  fen- 
fible  Membranes  of  the  Stomach 
to  that  Degree,  as  to  excite  them 
to  an  Excretion  of  their  Contents 
and  glandulous  Juices,  upwards 
or  downwards,  according  as  the 
Force  of  the  Irritation  is  greater 
or  lefs.  The  few  Salts  remaining 
in  thefe  mercurial  Globuli ,  may, 
perhaps,  be  much  taken  off  in 
their  Paffage  through  the  Primes 
Via?,  but  not  all  together ;  fo  that 
when  thefe  Globules  get  into  the 
Blood,  by  theirMotion  and  Weight, 
they  muft  neceftarily  dififolve  the 
preternatural  Cohefions  of  all  the 
Liquors  :  particularly  of  thofe 
which  circulate  in  the  fmalleit 
Canals,  and  are  more  vifeid  and 
tenacious,  making  tfiem  more 
fluxile  and  thin  or  of  more  eafy 
Secretion ;  whereupon  all  the  Glands 
of  the  Body  are  let  to  Work,  and 
fcoured  of  their  Contents :  but  the 
falival  ones,  efpecially  being  ma¬ 
ny  in  Number,  very  large  and 
wide,  and  the  Juice  they  feparate, 
of  a  tough  and  ropy  Confidence, 
fo  that  a  confiderable  Quantity  of 
it  is  accumulated,  before  it  is  for¬ 
ced  out  of  the  Orifices  of  the  Duds ; 
thefe  Effedls  will  be  molt  remark¬ 
able  in  them ;  and  a  Salivation  or 
Spitting  muft  continue  fo  long,  till 
the  active  mineral  Particles  are 
through  thefe  and  other  Paftages 
difeharged  quite  out  of  the  Body. 
See  Salivation . 

Mercurials ,  are  all  things  pre¬ 
par’d  with  Quickfilver. 

Meridian ,  is  a  great  Circle  paf- 
flng  thro’  the  Poles  of  the  World  j 
it  crolfeth  the  Equino&ia!  at  right 
Angles,  and  divideth  the  Sphere 

into 
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Into  two  equal  Parts,  one  Eaft,  and 
the  other  Weft  :  and  has  its  Poles 
In  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Point  of  the 
Horizon.  It  is  called  Meridian, 
becaufe,  when  the  Sun  cometh  to 
the  South  Part  of  this  Circle,  ’tis 
then  Meridies,  Mid-Day,  or  High- 
Noon  ;  and  then  the  Sun  hath  its 
greateft  Altitude  for  that  Day, 
which  is  therefore  called  the  Me¬ 
ridian  Altitude.  The  Meridians 
change,  and  are  various  according 
to  the  Longitudes  of  Places ;  fo 
that  they  may  be  faid  to  be  infinite 
in  Number,  for  that  all  Places 
from  Eaft  to  Weft  have  their  fe- 
veral  Meridians  ;  but  there  is,  or 
fhould  be,  one  fixed,  which  is  cal¬ 
led  the  firft  Meridian. 

Merits ,  is  applied  to  fevera! 
Things  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  genui¬ 
ne,  or  unadulterated,  as  Merum  Vi-. 
7ium,  Neat  Wine. 

Mefarieum ,  and 

Me/araica  V afa, 

Mefenteriaca  Vafa,  all  fignify  the 
fame  Thing  from  $A<rw,  Medium , 
the  Middle,  and  cCgpiov,  tenue ,  {len¬ 
der  or  thin  ;  from  the  Situation  and 
Fabrick  of  thofe  Parts ;  Which  fee 
further,  under 

Mefenterium ,  the  Mefentery, 
from  [A<rc V,  Medium ,  the  Middle* 
and  iifjzpyv,  Jntejlinum ,  a  Gut,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Guts  :  For,  all  the  Guts  lying  in 
a  little  Space,  they  are  kept  from 
entangling  with  one  another  by 
the  Mefentery,  which  is  a  fat 
Membrane  placed  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Abdomen,  aim  oft  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  Figure,  with  a  narrow  Pro¬ 
duction,  to  which  the  End  of  the 
Colon  and  Beginning  of  the  Reftum 
are  tied.  It  is  about  four  Fingers 
Breadth  and  an  half  in  Diameter  ; 
its  Circumference,  being  full  of 
Plaits  and  Foldings,  is  about  three 


Ells  in  Length.  The  Inteftines, 
which  are  tied  like  a  Border  on 
this  Circumference,  are  about 
eight  or  nine  Ells  long ;  fo  that 
to  everv  Inch  of  the  Circumfe- 
rence  of  the  Mefentery,  there  are 
three  Inches  of  the  Inteftines 
faftened.  The  Mefentery  itfelf  is 
ftrongly  tied  to  the  three  firft 
V '.rtebra  of  the  Loins.  It  is 
compofed  of  three  Lamina  ;  the 
inner,  upon  which  the  Glands  and 
Fat  lie,  and  the  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries  run,  is  its  own  proper  Mem¬ 
brane  i  and  the  other  two,  which 
cover  each  Side  of  the  proper 
Membrane,  come  from  the  Peri- 
tonaum .  Between  the  two  ex¬ 
ternal  Lamina  of  the  Mefentery 
run'  the  Branches  of  the  Arieria 
Mef enteric  a ,  fuperior  and  inferior, 
which  bring  the  Blood  to  the  In* 
teftines,  and  the  Vena  Me/araica , 
which,  being  Branches  of  the  Porta , 
carry  the  Blood  back  to  the  Liver. 
Here  all  the  large  Branches  of  both 
Arteries  and  Veins,  communicating 
with  one  another,  march  direftly  to 
the  Guts,  where  with  the  Nerves 
from  the  Plexus  Mefentericus ,  they 
divide  into  an  infinite  Number  of 
fmall  Branches ,  which  fpread 
themfelves  exceeding  finely  upon 
the  Coats  of  the  Inteftines.  The 
Vena  Laflea  and  lymphatick  Vef- 
fels  run  likewife  upon  the  Mefente¬ 
ry,  in  which  there  are  alfo  fevera! 
veficular  Glands,  the  biggeft  of 
which,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Mefente¬ 
ry,  is  called  Pancreap  Afeleii.  Thefe 
Glands  receive  the  Lympha  and 
Chyle  from  the  latteal  Veins  ; 
which  fee. 

MefogloJJi,  are  the  fame  Mufcles 
as  the  GeniogloJJi  :  which  fee. 

Mefo-Pleuri,  from  pUcavv,  Me¬ 
dium,  the  Middle,  and 
Lotus ,  the  Side*  are  the  fame 

as 
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as  in  the  intercodal  Mufcles ;  which 
fee. 

Metabafts,  and  Metabole,  y.1- 
rdfaflS,  fi fignifies  any 
Change  from  one  Thing  to  ano¬ 
ther,  either  in  the  curative  Indi¬ 
cations,  or  the  Symptoms  of  a  Di~ 
ftemper. 

Metacarpus ,  and 

Metacarpium ,  from  pojl, 

behind,  and  Kdi^Q",  Manus,  the 
Hand ;  is  made  up  of  four  Bones 
which  anfwer  the  four  Fingers  ; 
that  which  fudains  the  Fore-finger 
is  the  biggeft  and  longed ;  they 
are  round  and  long,  a  little  con¬ 
vex  and  round  towards  the  Back 
of  the  Hand,  and  concave  and 
plain  towards  the  Palm.  They 
are  hollow  in  the  Middle,  and  full 
of  Marrow ;  they  touch  one  ano¬ 
ther  only  at  their  Extremities, 
leaving  Spaces  in  their  Middle,  in 
which  lie  the  Mufculi  Interojfei.  In 
their  upper  End  there  is  a  Sinus 
which  receives  the  Bones  of  the 
Wrift,  and  their  lower  Extremity 
is  round,  and  is  received  into  the 
Sinus  of  the  firft  Bones  of  the 
Fingers. 

Metallum ,  Metal,  is  a  Mineral, 
for  the  mod  Part,  of  an  hard 
Confidence,  clofe,  du&ile,  and  fu- 
fible;  it  is,  by  Naturalids,  didin- 
guilhed  commonly  into  two  Sorts, 
fviz.  perfect  and  imperfeCt.  The 
fird  are  either  natural,  or  factiti¬ 
ous  :  the  natural  are  fuch  as,  of 
themfelves,  grow  in  the  Earth, 
without  any  other  Kind  of  Mixture 
or  Help  by  Art ;  the  factitious  are 
fuch  as  are  made  by  Art.  The 
imperfect  are  either  metalline  but  in 
Tart,  as  Antimony ;  or  recremen- 
titious,  as  Litharge.  See  Wilkin' s 
'Real  Character,  Woodward's  Theory 
pf  the  Earth t  &C, 
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Metalline  Particles  ;  How  they 
operate  in  human  Bodies  ;  fee 
Mars. 

Metallurgy ,  dands  for  the  Art  of 
working  Metals,  or  feparating  theili 
from  their  Ore. 

Metamorphojis ,  is  apply’d  by 
Harvey,  to  the  Changes  an  Animal 
undergoes,  both  in  its  Formation 
and  Growth  ?  and  by  feveral,  to 
the  various  Shapes  fome  InfeCts  in 
particular  pafs  through,  as  the  Silk- 
Worm,  and  the  like. 

Metaptojis ,  is  faid 

of  the  Change  of  one  Difeafe  into 
another ;  and  is  didinguifhed  into 
a  Diadoche,  when  the  Trandation 
proves  .falutary,  as  of  congeded 
Matter  from  the  nobler  Parts  to 
thofe  which  it  can  do  no  Harm 
to,  but  be  critically  exterminated  ; 
and  a  Metajlafis,  Which  is  a  Change 
for  the  worfe,  or  without  any  fuch 
Advantage. 

Metajlafis,  from  fi/jlttpu,  tranf- 
fero ,  to  change,  or  trandate  ;  fig- 
fies  the  Removal  of  a  Humour 
from  one  Part  to  another;  which 
is  mod  commonly  known  in  ner¬ 
vous  Cafes;  and  it  is  fometimes 
alfo  in  groiler  Humours,  the  re¬ 
fluent  Blood  taking  up  digeded 
Matter  from  one  Part,  and  depo- 
fiting  it  upon  another.  It  is  a  Spe¬ 
cies  of  the  Metaptofis,  which  fee. 

Metatarjus,  from  fiird ,  pojl , 
behind,  and  Crates,  or 

Tar fus,  the  Foot.  This  Part  con- 
fids  of  five  Bones;  that  which 
fudains  the  great  Toe,  is  the 
thicked,  and  that  which  fudains 
the  next  Toe  is  the  longed  ;  the 
red  grow  each  fhorter  than  ano¬ 
ther.  They  are  longer  than  the 
Bones  of  the  Metacarpus :  In  Ci¬ 
ther  Things  they  are  like  them, 
and  they  are  articulated  to  the 

Toes 
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Togs,  &s  thofe  of  the  Metacarpus 
ate  to  the  Fin  gel's ; 

Methodica  Medicina ,  fignifies  that 
Praftice  which  was  conduced  by 
Rules,  fuch  as  were  taught  by  Ga¬ 
len  and  his  Followers,  in  Oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Empirical  Practice :  and 
therefore, 

Methodici ,  Method  ifts,  were  thofe 
who  followed  fuch  Rules  :  and 

Methodus ,  Method,  was  the  Means 
fuch  Rules  directed  to. 

Metropolis ,  fignifying  properly 
a  chief  City,  Caflle,  or  the  like, 
is,  by  fome,  apply’d  to  the  Ffead, 
as  the  principal  Part  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal. 

Metoproptojis,  fjtViTfQ'B'&rifartf, 
is  the  falling  down  of  the  Womb  ; 
and  whence  a  Plaiifer,  formerly 
in  the  Difpenfatory  of  the  College , 
againft  fuch  an  Inconvenience,  had 
its  Name. 

Miafm ,  from  ytAlVco,  ivqu'no , 
to  infeft,  is  made  Ufe  of  to  fig- 
nify  fuch  Particles  or  Atoms  as 
are  fuppofed  to  arife  from  diftem- 
per’d,  putrefying,  or  poifonous 
Bodies,  and  to  affed  People  at  a 
dilfance. 

Microcofm,  from  y.r/gf,  par* 
<vus,  little,  and  aocry©-,  Mundus , 
the  World  :  Man  is  thus  call’d,  in 
regard  to  the  Excellency  and  Sym¬ 
metry  of  his  Make,  bearing  as 
great  and  remarkable  Teltimonies 
of  the  Wifdom  of  his  Maker, 
as  does  the  whole  vifible  World, 
call’d  the  Macrocofm ,  or  greater 
World. 

Micrography ,  from  y.wplz,  par- 
rsus,  little,  and  fcriho ,  to 

write  ;  is  the  Deicription  of  the 
Parts  of  fuch  very  fmall  Objeds, 
as  are  difcernable  only  with  a 

Micro fcope ,  an  optick  Jnftrument, 
contrived  various  Wavs  to  give  a 


large  Appearance  to  the  Eye,  of 
many  Objects  which  could  not 
otherwife  be  feen. 

Micrometer ,  is  a  Term  invented 
by  DoMus,  in  his  Encyclopaedia , 
for  an  univerfal  Spirit  in  Nature* 
of  which  every  animal  Life  had 
fome  Participation  :  but  it  is  now 
chiefly  ufed  to  fignify  an  Inftru- 
ment  apply’d  to  Telefcopes.  in 
order  the  more  exadly  to  take  the" 
angular  Meafure  of  remote  ON 
jeds. 

Midriff.  See  Diaphragm. 

Miffio,  or 

MiSl us,  flgnifles  Excretion  by 
Urine,  from  mingo ,  to  make  Wa¬ 
ter. 

Mi lli ary  Glands .  See  Cutis, 

Milk.  See  Breafs. 

Minera ,  is  properly  a  Mine,  from 
whence  is  dug  the  Ore  of  Metals  j 
and  from  hence,  in  a  figurative 
Senfe, 

Minera  Morbi ,  fignifies  the  Seat 
or  Source  of  any  Difeafe^ 

Minerals,  are  hard  Bodies  dug 
out  of  the  Earth  or  Mine,  (whence 
the  Name)  being,  in  Part,  of  a 
metalline,  and,  in  Part,  of  a  ftony 
Subltance;  though  in  a  more  lax 
Signification,  fome  include  un¬ 
der  it,  all  that  is  dug  out  of  the 
Earth. 


Minima  Naturalia ,  is,  by  fome, 
made  Ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  laft 
poflible  Divifions  of  Matter,  and 
out  of  which  all  Bodies  are  com¬ 
pounded  :  The  fame  as  Atoms. 

Minor  at  ias  a ,  are  the  lefl’er  or 
weaker  Purges ;  fuch  as  Manna, 
Lenitive  Eleduary,  and  the  like, 
Miferere  met,  this  is  apply’d  to 
fome  Cholicks,  where  the  Pains 
are  fo  exquiiite,  as  to  draw  Com¬ 
panion  from  a  By-Stander ;  the 
Term  importing  fo  much, 

ML- 
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Mi fochy miens ;  thus  Tome  were 
call’d,  who  profefied  themfelves  E- 
neinies  to  the  Chymifts,  and  their 
enthufiaftick  Conceits. 

Mijy,  is  a  metallick  Recrement, 
not  much  unlike  the  Cbalcitis. 

Miva,  is  an  ancientTerm  for  the 
Form  of  a  Medicine,  not  unlike  a 
thick  Syrup,  as  Marmalade. 

Mochlia ,  poyhicL,  is  ufed,  by 
the  Greek  Writers,  for  the  Re- 
dudion  of  diflocated  Bones,  from 
the  Name  of  an  Inllrument  much 
ufed  therein,  call’d  by  the  Lathis , 
Vet Us.  Whence  alfo  Hypomochlion , 
which  fee. 

Mithridate ,  is  one  of  the  ca-  ■ 
pital  Medicines  of  the  Shops,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  great  Number  of  In¬ 
gredients,  and  has  its  Name  from 
its  Inventor,  Mithridates  Ring  of 
Pontits. 

Mix'd  Body ,  is  ufed  to  fignify 
fuch  as  are  compounded  of  divers 
Principles,  in  Diftindion  from 
thofe,  which  the  Chymilts  fup- 
pofe  to  be  Elementary,  or  con¬ 
fiding  of  one  Principle  only,  as 
they  take  Sulphur,  Salt,  &c.  to 
be. 

Modiolus ,  is  that  Part  of  the 
Trapan  which  cuts  the  Bone  cir¬ 
cularly,  and  is  diftinguifh’d  into 
Male  and  Female,  as  it  hath,  or 
hath  not  a  Point  in  the  Middle,  to 
fix  it  the  better  in  its  Operation. 
Its  Defcription  and  Ufe  is  given 
by  Scultetus ,  Arm.  Cbir .  Part  1 . 
Tab.  2.  Fig.  3,  4,  5.  and  Tab.  27. 
Fig.  6. 

Moijlure .  See  Water. 

Mela,  a  Mole,  is  a  formlefs 
Concretion  of  extravafated  Blood, 
which  grows  into  a  kind  of  Flefh, 
and  moil  commonly  happens  in 
the  Womb,  and  is  call’d  a  falfe 
Conception. 


Molares,  Grinders,  from  Molaris * 
a  Grindilone.  See  Teeth. 

Moments ,  in  the  mathematical 
Acceptation,  are  fuch  indetermi¬ 
nate  and  inflable  Parts  of  Quanti¬ 
ty,  as  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  per** 
petual  Flux,  i.  e.  continually  in¬ 
creasing  or  decreafing,  and  they 
are  look’d  upon  as  the  generative 
Principles  of  Magnitude  ;  and  are* 
in  themfelves,  fuppofed  to  have  no 
Magnitude,  but  to  be  inceptive 
only  of  it.  And,  becaufe  it  is  the 
fame  Thing,  if,  in  the  Room  of 
thefe  Moments,  the  Velocities  of 
their  Increafes  or  Decreafes  are 
made  Ule  of,  or  the  finite  Quan¬ 
tities  proportionable  to  fuch  Velo¬ 
cities  ;  this  Method  of  Proceed¬ 
ing,  which  confiders  the  Motions,, 
Changings,  or  Fluxions  of  Quan¬ 
tities,  hath  come  to  be  call’d  Flux¬ 
ions.  Moments  alfo5  in  a  phyfical 
Senfe,  as  they  are  ufed  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  Laws  of  Motion,  fig¬ 
nify  the  Quantities  of  Motion  in 
any  moving  Body,  and  fometimes 
fimply  the  Motion  it  felf ;  and 
they  define  it  to  be  the  Vis  infita 9 
or  Power  by  which  any  moving 
Bodies  do  continually  change  their 
Places :  And,  in  comparing  the 
Motions  of  Bodies,  the  Ratio  of 
thefe  Moments  is  always  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  Quantity  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  Celerity  of  the  mo¬ 
ving  Body  :  So  that  the  Mo¬ 
ment  of  any  fuch  Body  may  be 
confider’d  as  a  Redangle  under 
the  Quantity  of  Matter  into  the 
Celerity.  And,  fince  it  is  certain, 
that  all  equal  Redangles  have 
their  Sides  reciprocally  proporti¬ 
onable  ;  therefore,  if  the  Moments 
of  any  moving  Bodies  are  equal, 
the  Quantity  of  Matter  in  one,  to 
that  of  the  other,  will  be  reci¬ 
procally 
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procally,  as  the  Celerity  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  the  Celerity  of  tile  former  . 
And,  on  the  contrary,  it  the  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Matter  are  reciprocally 
proportionable  to  the  Celerities,  the 
Moments  or  Quantities  of  Moti¬ 
on  in  each  will  be  equal  The 
Moment  alfo  of  any  moving  Bo¬ 
dy  may  be  conlidered,  as  the  Ag¬ 
gregate  or  Sum  of  all  the  Mo¬ 
ments  of  the  Parts  of  that  Body  : 
and,  therefore,  where  the  Magni¬ 
tudes  and  Number  of  any  Particles 
are  the  fame,  and  where  they  are 
moved  with  the  fame  Celerity,  there 
will  be  the  faipe  Moments  of  the 
Wholes. 

Monopetalous ,  from  [s/ov©,  fetus, 
and  'TTi'TcLKov,  Folium ,  a  Leaf,  is 
ufed  for  luch  Flowers  as  are  form’d 
out  of  one  Leaf,  howfoever  they 
may  be  feemingly  cut  into  many 
fmall  ones :  and  thefe  fall  off  toge¬ 
ther.  See  Pet  ala. 

Monoculm,  from  the  firft  Part 
of  the  former  Derivation,  and 
V)  cuius,  an  Eye,  is  ufed  for  a  Per- 
fon  having  but  one  Eye*  and  on 
the  fame  Foundation  have  we 
many  other  compound  Terms , 
as. 

Monorchis,  a  Perfon  who  hath  but 
one  Tefficle,  and  the  like. 

Mans,  is  figuratively  apply’d  to 
many  Things  by  phyfical  Writers, 
and  more  efpecially  to  any  promi¬ 
nent  flefhy  Parts  about  the  Body  ; 
whence  Mans  Veneris ,  the  Hill  of 
Venus,  is  that  little  Turgefcency  of 
Flefh  and  Fat  that  arifes  juff  above 
the  Vulva  in  Women. 

Monjirum ,  is  generally  apply’d  to 
preternatural  Productions  amongft 
Animals,  with  Infiances  of  which 
fome  Writers  very  much  abound  ; 
as  Schenckius,  Parey,  and  others. 

Morbid,  is  rather  faid  of  an  un¬ 
found  Confutation,  or  one  incli¬ 


nable  to  Difeafes,  than  of  any  ac¬ 
tually  under  a  Difiemper, 

M or  hi  lli,  the  Mealies.  This  is  a 
critical  Eruption  in  a  Fever,  well 
known  in  the  common  Pra6tice,< 
and  bearing  this  Name,  which  is 
a  Diminutive  of  Morbus,  becaufe 
it  hath  been  accouuted  a  Species 
of  fuch  malignant  or  pefiilential 
Fevers,  to  which  comparative¬ 
ly,  this  is  fo  in  a  much  inferior 
Degree. 

Morbus,  Difeafe  ;  is  an  unufual 
Circulation  of  Blood,  or  the  cir¬ 
cular  Motion  of  Blood  augmented 
or  diminifhed,  either  throughout 
the  whole  Body,  or  in  fome  Part 
of  it. 

Morbus  comitialis ,  is  the  Epilep- 
fy,  thus  call’d  by  the  Romans,  be¬ 
caufe,  when  in  any  of  their  publick 
Affemblies  Perfons  fell  down  with 
this  Difiemper,  they  immediately 
broke  up  the  Comitia,  which  was 
the  common  Appellation  for  fuch 
Courts. 

Morbus  Gallicus ,  the  French  Dii- 
eafe.  See  Lues. 

Morbus  Hifpanicus ,  the  Spanijb 
Difeafe. 

Morbus  Indicus ,  the  Indian  Dif¬ 
eafe,  &c.  thefe  are  feveral  Names 
only  for  the  Lues,  as  Intereft,  Pow¬ 
er,  or  Prejudice,  lias  prevail’d  in 
fixing  them. 

Morph  eve,  is  that  F reckle  or  Scuff, 
which  breaks  out  fometimes  on 
the  Skin,  particularly  about  the 
Forehead. 

Morfelli ,  and 

Morfuli,  are  ancient  Names  for 
thofe  Forms  of  Medicines  which 
were  to  be  chew’d  in  the  Mouth,  as 
a  Lozenge  ;  the  Word  fignifying  a 
little  Mouthful. 

Mortariolum ,  fignifies  a  little 
Mortar,  whence  fome  thus  call  the 
Socket  in  which  a  Tooth  grows. 

Mor - 
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Mortiferous ,  is  fa  id  of  any  Thing 
that  forebodes  Death,  as  the  Fa¬ 
cies  Hippocratiea ,  or  the  like. 

Mortification ,  is  when  in  any 
Part  the  natural  Juices  quite  lofe 
their  proper  Motions,  fo  that  they 
fall  into  a  fermentative  one,  and 
corrupt  and  deftroy  the  Texture  of 
the  Parts ;  from  Mors,  Death,  and 
facio ,  to  make. 

Motion ,  is  a  continual  and  fuc- 


ceffive  Mutation  or  Change  of 
Place.  All  Motion  may  be  com 
lidered  either  abfolutely,  or  rela¬ 
tively.  Abfolute  Motion  is  the 
Change  of  Place  in  any  moving 
Body,  and  therefore,  its  Celerity 
will  be  meafured  by  the  Quantity 
cf  the  abfolute  Space  which  the 
Moveable  hath  run  through.  But, 
relative  Motion  is  a  Mutation  of 
the  relative  or  vulgar  Place  of 
the  moving  Body,  and  fo  hath  its 
Celerity  accounted  or  meafured 
by  the  Quantity  of  relative  Space 
which  the  Moveable  runs  through. 
All  Motion  is,  of  it  felf  rectili¬ 
near,  or  made  according  to  ftraight 
Lines,  with  the  fame  conitant  uni¬ 
form  Velocity,  if  no  external  Caufe 
make  any  Alteration  in  its  Directi¬ 
on.  If  a  Body  moving  uniformly, 
and  with  the  fame  Degree  of  Velo¬ 
city  j  pafs  over  two  Spaces,  the 
Times  of  the  Motions  will  be  as 
the  Spaces.  If  a  Body  move  thro’ 
two  Spaces  in  equal  Times,  thofe 
Spaces  will  be  to  one  another  as  the 
Velocities  of  the  Motions.  If  two 
Bodies  move  uniformly,  but  with 
unequal  Velocities,  through  the 
fame  Space,  the  Times  will  be  as 
the  Velocities.  If  two  Bodies,  mo¬ 
ving  uniformly,  go  with  unequal 
"V  elocities,  the  Spaces,  which  will 
be  palfed  over  by  ihem  in  unequal 
Times,  will  be  to  one  another  in 


a  Ratio ,  compounded  of  that  of 
the  Velocities  and  that  of  the  Times. 
If  any  Bodies  are  impell’d  upwards 
by  different  Forces,  they  will  be 
rais'd  to  different  Heights ;  which 
Heights  will  be  to  one  another  as 
the  Squares  of  their  Velocities ;  and, 
if  Bodies  fall  from  different  Alti¬ 
tudes,  the  Celerities  will  be  to  one 
another  as  the  Squares  of  fuch 
Altitudes. 

No  Body,  naturally,  and  of  it 
felf,  can  ever  move  in  a  curve  Line, 
becaufe  all  Motion  is  originally 
and  naturally  in  it  felf  reClilinear  j 
and  therefore,  it  is  impoflible  for  a 
Body  to  move  in  a  Curve,  or  a 
Line  that  is  not  ftraight  of  itfelf ; 
for  then  it  would  continually,  and 
of  it  felf,  alter  the  Direction  of 
its  Motion,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  Properties  of  Matter,  and  Laws 
of  Nature;  (both  which  fee.)  And 
further,  as  all  EffeCts  are  proporti¬ 
onal  to  their  adequate  Caufes,  if 
any  Degree  of  any  Force  will  pro¬ 
duce  any  Degree  of  Motion,  a  dou¬ 
ble  Degree  of  the  fame  Force  will 
produce  a  double  Degree  of  Moti¬ 
on,  a  triple  a  triple,  and  fo  on  to  any 
Ratio  whatfoever:  And  this  Motion 
muft  proceed  on  in  the  fame  DireCti- 
cn  with  that  of  the  moving  Force, 
becaufe  it  is  from  that  only  that  the 
Motion  arifes ;  and  Bodies  once  in 
Motion  cannot  change  their  Direc¬ 
tion  of  themfelves.  And,  if  any 
Body  be  already  in  Motion,  the  Mo¬ 
tion  arifing  from  a  Force  impreffed, 
if  it  be  in  the  fame  Direction  of 
the  former  Motion,  it  will  increaie 
in  Proportion  to  its  Power;  bur, 
if  it  be  imprefied  in  a  contrary 
DireClion, .  it  deltroys  the  former 
Motion,  either  totally,  or  in  Part, 
that  is,  equal  to  the  Force  of  the 
Impreffion.  And,  when  it  hath 
U  a 
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A  Direction  any  Way  oblique  to 
that  of  the  former  Motion*  it  is  ei¬ 
ther  added  to,  or  fubftraCled  from 
it,  according  a*  a  Motion  arifing 
from  a  Compofition  of  thefe  two 
15  determin'd. 

The  Quantity  of  any  Motion  is 
difcoverable  by  the  joint  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Quantity  of  Matter  in, 
and  the  Velocity  of,  the  moving 
Body;  for,  the  Motion  of  any 
Whole  is  the  Sum  of  the  Motion 
©f  all  its  Parts.  And  confequently, 
if  a  Body  be  twice  as  great  as 
another,  and  be  mov'd  with  an  e 
qual  Degree  oPVelocity,  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Motion  is  double  in  the 
former  ;  and  if  the  Velocity  be  al- 
fo  double,  then  the  Quantity  of  the 
Motion  will  be  quadruple  of  that 
<of  the  latter. 

The  Quantity  of  Motion  which 
is  found  by  taking  either  the  Sum 
<of  Motions  made  the  fame  Way, 
or  the  Difference  of  thofe  which 
are  made  contrary  Ways,  is  not 
at  all  changed  by  the  AClion  of 
Bodies  upon  one  another.  For, 
Action  and  Re-aClion  are  always 
equal,  and  therefore,  muft  they 
needs  produce  equal  Changes  in 
the  Motions  towards  contrary  Parts : 
Wherefore,  if  the  Motions  be  both 
according  to  the  fame  Directions, 
whatfoever  is  added  to  the  Body 
to  be  mov’d,  or  which  is  forced  to 
give  Place,  is  fubdu&ed  from  the 


Body  which  moves,  or  drives  away 
the  other ;  fo  that  the  Sum  remains 
the  fame  as  before  :  But,  if  the  Bo¬ 
dies  meet  with  contrary  Directions^ 
there  muft  be  an  equal  SubftraCti- 
on  of  the  Motion  of  each ;  and 
confequently,  the  Difference  of  the 
Motions,  made  towards  the  con¬ 
trary  Parts,  will  remain  the  fame. 
Suppofe  a  Body  A  to  be  thrice  as 
big  as  B ,  and  of  the  like  Figure  £ 
let  A  have  two  Degrees  of  Veloci¬ 
ty,  and  B  purfue  it  with  ten  De¬ 
grees  of  Velocity :  Then  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Motion  of  A  to  B  is  as 
6  to  10:  therefore,  the  Sum  of  the 
Motions  of  both  is  16.  Suppofe 
then  Bj  overtake  A ,  and  to  give 
it  3,  4,  or  5  Degrees  of  Velocity^ 
it  is  plain,  it  muft  lofe  juft  as  much 
it  felf :  Wherefore,  A  will  go  on 
with  9,  10,  11  Parts  of  Velocity  5 
and  B  will  follow  after  with  7,  6* 
or  5  ;  fo  that  the  Sum  will  ftill 
be  1  6 :  and  thus  will  it  always  be. 
This  may  be  more  diftin&ly  prov’d 
by  thefe  two  Theorems. 

1  „  If  one  Body  ftrike  againft 
another,  whether  at  Reft,  or  mo¬ 
ving  more  ftowly,  according  t© 
the  fame  DireClion  with  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  then  will  the  Sum  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  in  both  Bodies,  towards  the 
fame  Parts,  remain  the  very  fame 
as  before  fuch  linking  one  agamft 
another. 
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Let  the  Body  A  move  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  DireCUon  C  D,  and 
in  its  Way  ftrike  againft  the  Body 
B  ;  which  fuppofe  to  be  either, 
At  Reft,  or  moving  ©n  more 
Uowly  than  A}  and  according  to 


the  fame  DireClion  with  it  5  I  fay* 
the  Sum  of  the  Motions  in  both 
Bodies,  towards  the  fame  Parts* 
that  is,  from  C  to  D,  will  be  the 
fame  as  before.  Let  C  D  exprefs 

the  Motion  oi  A  from  C  to  d 


» 
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and  if  B  be  in  Motion  tOO,  let  E  F  found  fomewhere  beyond,  or  to  th£ 
fcxprefs  its  Motion  the  fame  Way ;  Left  Hand  of  C,  and  the  Motion 
fchen  will  the  Sum  of  both  Mod-  A  will  become  changed  towards 
©ns  be  expreffed  by  CD  +  E  F.  the  contrary  Parts,  and  the  Sum  of 
But,  becaufe  A&ion  and  Re-a&ion  the  Motion  towards  G  will  be  as 
are  equal,  and  towards  contrary  EG  . —  C  K:  and  becaufe  FG 
Parts,  if  F  G  exprefs  the  Motion  =  C  AT*  add  to  both  E  F  —  C 

impreffed  on  B  by  the  Stroke  of  /.  e  E  C _ C  K—  EF  D  K  _ 

A  i  D  AT,  equal  to  it,  mull  ex-  C  K,  i.  e.  E  F  4-  C  D .  From 
prefs  the  Motion  impreffed  on  A  whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  Sum  of 
by  the  Stroke  of  B ,  with  a  con-  the  Motions  towards  the  fame  Parts 
trary  Dire&ion  from  D  towards  C.  (which  in  this  Cafe  is  their  Diffe- 
Wherefore,  fmce  DZ=  FG,  CK  rence  towards  conhttry  Parts)  con- 
will  exprefs  the  Motion  of  the  tinues  the  fame  after  the  Shock  as 
Body  A  after  the  Shock*  and  E  G  before.  And  after  the  fame  Man- 
the  Motion  of  B ;  and  therefore,  ner  it  will  appear,  that  if  an/ 
the  Sum  of  both  will  be  C  AT  Bodies,  moving  with  the  fame  Di- 
£  G .  But  fmce  F  G  is  fuppofed  redlion,  fhould  ftrike  againft  one 
=  KD ,  if  C  K  and  E  F  be  added  another,  the  Sum  of  their  Motion 
to  both,  E  G  -f- C  K  mull  be  =  afterwards  will  be  the  fame  as  be- 
CD  -f*  E  F,  Wherefore*  the  Sum  fore, 

of  the  Motions  of  both  is  the  fame  2,  If  two  Bodies  move  towards 
as  the  firft.  And,  if  FG  be  equal  each  other  with  exa&ly  contrary 
to  C  Dy  the  Points  AT  and  C  mull  Dire&ions,  the  Sum  of  their  Mo- 
be  coincident :  that  is  C  K  will  be  tions  towards  the  fame  Parts  (which 
=  and  confequently,  the  Body  is  all  one  as  the  Difference  of  them 
A  after  the  Shock  will  be  quite  to  contrary  Parts)  will  continue 
at  Reft,  But  if  FG  be  greater  the  fame  after  the  Shock,  as  be- 
ghan  C  Ds  the  Point  K  mull  be  fore  it. 
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Motions  of  E  F  and  E  G,  and  In  Motions  which  are  acceie- 
confequently,  be  expreffed  F  G :  rated  or  retarded,  the  Impetus  m 
Fnr  ;n  thit  right  Line  the  Motion  each  Movement  is  to  be  efteemed 

F  F  towards  F  is  deftroy’d,  and  that  which  agrees  to  the  Degree 

/he ’new  one  E  G  towards  G  of  Celerity  then  acquired.  But, 
produced  But  now,  iince  the  when  a  Motion  is  made  in  a  Curve, 
Force  of  both  Bodies  that  is  to  be  accounted  the  Lmq 

nas  qaalfy  towards  contrary  of  Direftion  of  the  Motion  m 

pnrK  if  I)  K  is  made  =fG,  each  Moment,  which  is  truly  the 
rhkfhall  reprefent  the  Force  im-  Tangent  to  the  Curve  m  that 
prcffed  upon  the  Body  A,  and  Point.  And  if,  when  the  Motion, 
Far rv  it  in  a  contrary  Direftion  being  either  accelerated  or  re¬ 
in  its  former  Motion  ;  fo  that  if  tarded,  is  made  in  a  Curve  Line, 
tj  Line  of  Motion  D  K  be  taken  as  in  the  Vibration  of  a  Pendu- 
*he  ,ve.  r  ilie  c  D,  there  will  lum,  the  Impetus  is  to  be  eftimated 
Zli  x'reprefenting  the  true  in  each  Point  according. to  both 
ddnnf  A  towards  G.  But,  the  Degree  of  Acceleration,  and 
wFfe  D  K=Tg,  and  D  H—  the  Obliquity  of  the  Tangent 

P  F  D  K  _  DH,  i.e.  K  H  =  there.  .. 

Ern'  FF  i  e  EG:  And  con-  With  regard  to  the  Quantities  of 
r  “1 i  fince  KH  —  eg,  KH  Motion,  and  the  Spaces  paffed  oyer 
wdl'reprefent  the  Motion  of  the  by  moving  Bodies,  the  following 
Body  B  after  the  Shock,  but  C  K  Theorems  are  demonftrated. 

hF wherefore  CJ? the  Skim  of  t .  In  comparing  the  Motions 
the  Motion  of  both  Bodies  to-  of  Bodies,  if  the  Quantity  of  Mat- 
wardVG  IffG  had  been  =  CD,  ter  be  the  fame,  the  Movements 
4ya  d  i;  Points  K  and  C  would  or  Quantities  of  Motion  will  al- 
then  the.™  d  the  Motion  of  wayTbe  as  the  Velocities ;  and  ■vice 

be  coincident  and  the  M  .  ?  Jf  ,f  ^  Moments  are  as  the 

J  will  be  JK  j  winybe  per-  Velocities,  the  Quantity  of  Matter 
fefflv  aF  Reft,kand  C  A  will  be  in  the  moving  Bodies  is  always  the 

,  EG.  But,  if  F  G  Le  greater  fame. 

1  c  n  iVip  Point  K  will  lull 

th  J  rd>  Hand  of  C,  and  the  2.  If  the  Celerities  are  equal, 
x°t  1-F  L  of  the  Body  A  will  be  the  Moments  or  Quantities  of  Mo- 
f  r  towa  ds  hT  But,  (becaufe  tion  will  be  as  the  Quantities  of 
F°r  n  K  and  F  E  =  D  H)  K H  Matter ;  or,  if  the  moving  Bodies 
/t  Wherefore,  taking  C  K,  are  homogeneous  as  their  Magm- 
r  £V,I,  r H  -  E  G  IcK  tudes:  And,  if  the  Moments  are 
from  both  L  n  h  the  Quantities  of  Matter,  the 

VelocilieTwill  b. 

Parts,  and  their  ^^e^ter  the  3.  In  comparing  the  Motions  of 
ivardb  coiitr^.y  *■  ^|otjons  any  Bodies,  the  Ratio  of  the  Mo- 

M:0°Y  ^he  fame  Parts  remains  ments  is  compounded  of  the  Ratio's 
thframe  after,  as  before  the  of^he^antities  of  Matter,  and 

^  Tr* 
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4.  In  comparing  the  Motions 
of  any  moving  Bodies,  the  Ratio 
of  their  Celerities  is  compounded 
of  the  Ratio  of  their  Moments  di- 
redly,  and  of  their  Quantity  of 
Matter  reciprocally. 

If  the  Celerities  of  any 
moving  Bodies  are  equal,  the 
Spaces  pafied  over  will  be  di- 
redly  as  the  Times  in  which  the 
Motions  are  made ;  and  confe- 
quently,  if  the  Times  are  as  the 
Spaces,  the  Celerities  muft  be  e- 
qual. 

6.  If  the  Times  are  equal,  the 
Spaces  palfed  through  will  be  as 
the  Velocities,  and  confequently, 
if  the  Spaces  are  as  the  Velocities, 
the  Times  will  be  equal. 

7.  The  Diifances,  or  Lengths 
run,  are  in  a  Ratio,  compounded 
of  the  Ratio  of  the  Times  and 
Celerities ;  fo  that  the  Spaces,  or 
Tiftances  moved  through,  may 
be  confidered  as  Rectangles,  un¬ 
der  the  Times  and  the  Celeri¬ 
ties.  Wherefore,  if  the  Spaces, 
or  Diltances  run,  be  equal,  the 
ReCtangle  under  the  Celerity  and 
Time  of  one  moveable,  will  be 
equal  to  that  under  the  Celerity 
and  Time  of  the  other  :  And 
therefore,  becaufe  equal  Rectan¬ 
gles,  with  unequal  Sides,  have  their 
Sides  reciprocally  proportionable, 
as  Celerity  is  to  Celerity,  fo 
reciprocally  lhall  Time  be  to 
Time  ;  and  confequently,  when 
the  Spaces  are  equal,  the  Times 
will  be  reciprocally  as  their  Velo¬ 
cities. 

v  j 

8.  The  Ratio  of  the  Times  is 
always  compounded  of  the  Ratio 

the  Spaces  palfed  over  direCL 


ly,  and  of  the  Celerities  reciprocally. 

Thefe  two  laft  Theorems  are 
other  wife  thus  exprelfed. 

When  the  Celerity  is  given,  the 
Space  palfed  through  will  be  as  the 
Time,  and  the  Time  being  given, 
the  Space  as  the  Celerity ;  where¬ 
fore,  if  neither  be  given,  the  Space 
will  be  as  the  Celerity  and  Time 
conjundly. 

When  the  Celerity  Is  given,  the 
Time  is  diredly  as  the  Space  mo¬ 
ved  through  ,♦  and  the  Space  being 
given,  the  Time  is  reciprocally 
as  the  Celerity:  Wherefore,  if  nei¬ 
ther  be  given,  the  Time  is  as  the 
Space  diredly,  and  as  the  Celerity 
reciprocally. 

.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  all  Bodies  are  as  the 
Redangles  under  the  Velocities, 
and  the  Quantities  of  Matter ; 
where  the  Matter  and  Celerity  of 
Motion  being  given,  the  Moment 
or  Quantity  of  Motion  is  given  : 
And,  if  the  Moment  and  Matter 
be  given,  the  Celerity  is  given, 
by  dividing  the  Moment  by  the 
Quantity  of  Matter.  As  for  Ex¬ 
ample  ;  let  the  Quantity  of  Matter 
be  a,  the  Celerity  r,  and  the  Mo- 
ment  m,  then  will  c  a  =  and 

£  ^  a  anc^  a  ^  c  Alfo,  iince 

the  Space  palfed  over  it  always 
proportionable  to  the  Redangle 
under  the  Velocity  and  the  Time ; 
let  the  Space  be  =  the  Time 
r>  anc*  the  Celerity,  as  before. 
^=’Q,  Then  will  S  =  c  T,  and 

C  ~  ^and  ^  And,  fince 

alfo  a  c,  m  will  be  =  ~  S i 

T 

V  3  Or, 
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©r,  if  T  be  given  m  =*=  a  S. 
Hence  alfo  may  it  be  concluded, 
(that  if  two  Bodies  are  moved 
with  equal  Velocities,  the  Mo¬ 
ments  will  be  as  the  Quantities  of 
Matter  in  each ;  and,  vice  verfet, 
the  Quantity  of  Matter  as  the  Mo¬ 
ments  ;  wherefore,  if  Bodies  of 
equal  Bulk  are  found  to  have  un¬ 
equal  Moments  or  Quantities  of 
Motion,  the  Quantities  of  Matter 
snuft  be  unequal ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  that  which  hath  the  leaft  Mo¬ 
ment,  mull  have  more  of  Pores  or 
Vacuities  interfperfed  than  the  o- 
$her.  For  jnftance  “  If  two  Globes, 
one  of  Lead,  and  the  other  of 
^jCork,  having  equal  Bulks,  are 
moved  with  equal  Swiftnefs  :  fmce 
the  Quantity  of  Motion  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  or  its  Force  to  move  other 
Bodies,  will  be  much  greater  than 
in  the  latter  ;  it  is  plain  there  muft 
be  many  more  Pores  or  Vacuities 
in  this,  than  in  that- 

Motion  Perpetual .  This  hath  ex- 
ercifed  the  mechanical  Wits  foT 
many  Ages,  but  is  a  Contradiction 
to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  See  Na¬ 
ture,  Laws  of. 

Motion  Voluntary ?  See  Mujcular 
Motion « 

Matrix.  See  Vis  Motrix , 

Motorii ;  the  third  Pair  of  Nerves 
which  pafs  to  the  Eye  are  thus 
call’d,  from  their  Influence  upon  its 
Motions. 

Mouth .  This  is  divided,  or  made 
up  of  the  Lips,  the  Gums,  the 
Palate,  the  Uvula ,  and  the  fur- 
rounding  Glands.  The  Lips  are 
made  up  of  feveral  Mufcles  ; 
Their  Ul'e  is  to  fhut  the  Mouth, 
audio  articulate  the  Voice.  The 
Gums,  fee  under  Gingiva*  The 
Palate,  or  Root  of  the  Mouth, 
is  cover’d  with  a  pretty  thick 
Membrane,  which  is  continued 


to  the  Tonfils  5  upon  it  there  ar® 
a  great  Number  of  little  Glands, 
whofe  excretory  Dudts,  piercing 
it  like  a  Sieve,  difcharge  a  Liquor 
for  the  moiftening  and  diftolving 
the  Aliments*  It  is  an  Error  tc? 
think  the  Palate  taftes  ;  for,  by 
it,  it  is  impofiible  to  diftinguift^ 
the  moft  acrid  Subftances.  The 
Uvula  is  a  Fe-duplicature  or  Pro¬ 
duction  of  the  internal  Membrane 
of  the  Mouth  ;  its  Subftance  is 
very  lax,  and  it  has  a  Number 
of  fuch  Glands  as  in  the  Palate  y 
it  is  fomewhat  long,  of  a  Conick 
Figure ;  it  hangs  from  the  Root 
of  the  Mouth,  at  the  Extremity  of 
the  PalTage  which  comes  from  the 
Nofe,  above  the  Larynx ,  between 
the  Tonfils.  It  is  moved  by  two 
Pair  of  Mufcles,  the  Pteryogofa - 
philinus  Externus ,  and  the  Pteryo - 
gofiaphilinus  Internal  j  which  fee  un° 
der  thofe  Names. 

The  Glands,  which  are  the 
Sources  of  the  Spittle,  that  dis¬ 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Mouth,  are 
in  great  Number  ;  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Parotides ,  one 
on  each  Side,  fituated  under  the 
Ear,  above  the  Majfeter  Mufcle : 
They  are  of  the  conglomerate 
Sort,  being  made  up  of  a  great 
Number  of  fmaller  Glands,  each 
of  which  fends  out  a  fmall  ex¬ 
cretory  Dud,  and  they  all  unite, 
and  form  one  Channel,  called 
Duttus  Salivalis  fuperior ;  which, 
running  over  the  Cheek,  pierces 
the  Buccinator ,  and  opens  in  the 
Mouth.  When  the  Maffeter  a&eth 
in  Maftication,  it  prelleth  the  Sa¬ 
liva  into  the  Mouth.  The  MaxiL 
lares ,  which  are  fituate  within  thq 
Under- Jaw,  one  on  each  Side,  are 
alfo  of  a  conglomerate  Sort;  the 
excretory  Pipes  of  their  fmall 
Glands  unite,  and  form  two  Duds* 

which 

* \  <  *  a  i *  il  ' 
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which  both  together  open  under 
the  Tip  of  the  Tongue,  on  the  In- 
fide  of  the  Dentes  ineijivi,  where 
they  have  each  a  fmall  Papilla  at 
their  Orifice  j  when  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Tongue  or  lower  Jaw  aft, 
they  comprefs  thefe  Glands.  The 
Sublinguals  are  one  on  each  Side 
of  the  Tongue ;  they  have,  fome- 
times,  two  excretory  Dufts,  as 
the  former,  form’d  by  the  Union 
of  that  of  each  fmall  Gland ;  they 
run  on  each  Side  of  the  Tongue, 
near  its  Tip,  where  they  open 
into  the  Mouth,  juft  by  the  for¬ 
mer,  with  which  fometimes  they 
join.  Sometimes  thefe  are  want¬ 
ing,  and  then  each  little  Gland 
has  a  Duft,  which  opens  under 
the  Tongue  :  When  the  Mylohy- 
oidtsus  afteth,  it  compreftes  them. 
The  Fonfillee,  or  Almonds,  are  two 
round  Glands  placed  on  the  Sides 
of  the  Bafts  of  the  Tongue,  un¬ 
der  the  common  Membrane  of 
the  Fauces ,  with  which  they  are 
cover’d  j  each  of  them  hath  a 
large  oval  Sinus ,  which  opens  into 
the  Fauces ,  and  in  it  there  are 
a  great  Number  of  lefter  ones, 
which  difeharge  themfelves  thro* 
the  great  Sinus ,  of  a  mucous  and 
flippery  Matter,  inco  the  Fauces , 
Larynx ,  and  OE/ophagus ,  for  the 
moiftening  and  lubricating  thofe 
Parts.  When  the  Mufcles  of  the 
OEfaphagus  aft,  they  comprefs  the 
Fonjillce,  Beftdes  thefe,  there  are 
a  great  Number  of  little  Glands 
fpread  upon  the  Cheeks  and  Lips, 
call’d  Glandule  Buccales  and  La¬ 
biates,  whofe  excretory  Channels 
open  into  the  Mouth,  and  all  of 
them  feparate  a  Saliva  or  Spittle, 
which  conduces  to  the  Diftplution 
of  the  Aliments,  The  Tongue 
is  connefted  in  the  Mouth  to  the 
Os  Hyoides ,  and  to  the  Larynx ,  by 
a  membranous  Ligament*  which 


is  in  the  middle  of  its  lower  Side, 
Sometimes  this  Ligament  is  con¬ 
tinu’d  to  the  Tip  of  the  Tongue, 
and  then  it  hindereth  Children 
from  Sucking  ;  therefore,  in  fuch 
Cafes,  it  lhould  be  cut.  See  Lin* 
gua. 

Mucilaginous  Glands .  Thefe  are 
very  numerous  in  the  Joints,  and 
firft  taken  Notice  of  to  any  Pur- 
pofe  by  Dr.  Clop  ton  Havers,  in 
his  OJleology .  He  faith,  there  are 
two  Sorts ;  fome  are  fmall,  and 
in  a  Manner,  milliary  Glands,  be¬ 
ing  Glandules  placed  all  upon  the 
fame  Surface  of  the  Membranes 
which  lie  over  the  Articulations. 
The  other  Sort  are  conglome¬ 
rated,  or  many  Glandules  col- 
lefted  and  planted  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  fo  as  to  make  a  Bulk,  and 
appear  confpicuoufly  ;  and  thefe 
are  conftderable  Glands.  In  fome 
of  the  Joints  there  are  feveral 
of  them  ;  in  others  there  is  a 
ftngle  Gland.  For  the  Strufture 
of  thefe  large  Glands,  they  con- 
ftft  of  fmall  Veftcles,  which  are 
not  gathered  together  into  feveral 
Lobes,  or  Bags  of  Glandules,  but; 
are  difpos’d  upon  feveral  Mem¬ 
branes  lying  over  one  another, 
of  which  Membranes  there  are 
feveral  in  every  one  of  thefe 
Glands,  which  appear  evidently  in 
them  who  are  hydropical,  They 
have  their  Blood- Veftels  as  other 
Glands,  but  their  Veins  have  3 
particular  Texture  in  their  Courfe, 
for  retarding  the  Return  of  the 
Blood  from  the  Glands,  that  the 
mucilaginous  Liquor,  which  is 
not  feparated  with  the  greatelt 
Expedition,  may  have  Time  to  be 
feparated,  as  is  the  Contrivance 
where- ever  a  thick  Fluid  is  to  be 
fecern’d,  (  See  Animal  Secretion,  ) 
The  large  mucilagious  Gland* 
are  varioufly  fttuated  ;  fome  in  4 
U  4 
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$ims  formed  in  the  joint ;  others 
{land  near,  or  over-againft  the  In¬ 
terface,  between  the  articulated 
Bones  :  but,  in  general,  they  are 
fo  placed,  as  to  be  fqueezed  gent¬ 
ly,  and  lightly  prefled  in  the  In¬ 
flexion  or  Extension  of  the  joint, 
fo  as  to  feparate  a  Quantity  of  Mu¬ 
cilage  proportionate  to  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Part,  and  the  prefent 
Occafion,  without  any  Injury. 
The  Defign  of  all  thofe  Glands 
is  to  feparate  a  mucilaginous  Kind 
of  Liquor,  that  ferves  principally 
to  lubricate  the  Joints,  to  make 
them  flippery.  It  ferves  likewife 
to  preferve  the*  Ends  of  the  arti¬ 
culated  Bones  from  Attrition  and 
Heating.  But  all  this  it  does  in 
ConjunSion  with  the  medullary 
Oil,  {which  fee)  with  which  to¬ 
gether  is  made  a  Compofition  ad¬ 
mirably  well  fitted  for  thofe  Ends  j 
for,  the  Mucilage  adds  to  the  Lu¬ 
bricity  of  the  Oil,  and  the  Oil  pre- 
ferves  the  Mucilage  from  growing 
foo  thick  and  vifcous.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  obferves  the  fame  Glands  to 
lie  between  the  Mufcles  and  Ten¬ 
dons,  and  fuppofes  that  there  is 
the  fame  Mixture  of  an  oily  and 
mucilaginous  Subftance,  the  one 
being  that  Fat  which  is  found  be¬ 
tween  the  Mufcles,  and  is  fupply’d 
by  the  Gla.7idu.lce  Adipofce  ;  and  the 
other  being  feparated  by  the  mu¬ 
cilaginous  Glandules,  of  which 
the  common  Membrane  of  the 
Mufcles  is  every  where  full.  This 
Mixture  in  the  Interfaces  of  the 
Mufcles  lubricates  them  and  their 
Tendons,  and  preferves  them  from 
{blinking  and  growing  rigid  and 
dry.  This  Term,  Mucilage,  tee. ms 
to  be  made  of  Mucus,  Slime, 
and  ago,  to  make  ;  the  Thing  ex- 
prelVd  thereby  being  of  a  fhmy 
Nature. 


Moxa ,  fignifies  a  certain  a&ual 
Cauflic,  recommended  chiefly  in 
Fits  of  the  Gout ;  though  J)olaus 
would  alfo  have  it  apply’d  in  the 
Apoplexy,  Epilepfy,  Mania ,  and 
convulfive  Aflhma.  The  Thing 
of  itfelf  is  no  more  than  a  dry, 
light,  downy,  vegetable  Subftance, 
obtained  from  a  certain  Plant,  not 
unlike  our  common  Mugwort, 
which,  being  apply’d  to  the  Skin, 
is  there  fet  on  Fire,  and  fuffered 
to  a£t  as  a  Cauflic.  Mich,  Bern. 
Valentin  has  given  the  Hiftory  of 
Moxa,  in  a  Letter  to  M.  And.  Cleier . 
*Tis  faid  to  come  principally  from 
China  and  yapan,  and  ufually  fold 
very  dear. 

Mucro ,  flgnifies  ftridlly  the  Point 
of  a  Spear  ;  and  therefore,  figura¬ 
tively, 

Mucro  Cordis ,  is  the  pointed  End 
of  the  Heart.  And, 

Mucronata  Cartilago ,  and 

Mucronatum  Os,  is  the  fame  a§ 
the  Cartilago  Enfiformis ,  (which 
fee)  becaufe  it  ends  in  a  Point. 

Mucus ,  is  mofl  properly  ufed 
for  that  which  flows  from  the  pa¬ 
pillary  Procefles  through  the  Os 
Cribriforme  into  the  Nollrils  ;  but 
it  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  flimy  Li¬ 
quor  or  Moiflure,  as  that  which 
daubs  over,  and  guards  the  Bowels 
and  all  the  chief  Paflages  in  the 
Body  :  And  it  is  feparated  by  the 
mucilaginous  Glands,  which  fee 
above. 

Mugitus,  flriflly  is  the  Lowing 
of  Cattle ;  but  by  fome  phyfical 
Authors,  and  particularly  Bellini , 
is  ufed  to  exprefs  that  inarticulate 
Sound  of  the  Voice  which  Perfons 
utter  in  Apoplexies,  and  fuch  like 
Diftempers. 

Muliebria ,  of,  or  belonging  tQ 
Women ;  is  fomeumes  ufed  to 
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iignify  the  Privities,  or  fo  much 
as  is  gall’d  Cunnus . 

Mulfum ,  or  Mulfe,  is  a  Liquor 
gpade  with  Honey  and  Water,  as 
fijdromel. 

Multangular ,  from  mult  us ,  ma¬ 
ny,  and  Angulus ,  a  Corner  ;  is 
any  Figure  or  Body,  which  has 
many  Angles,  or  pointed  Cor¬ 
ners. 

Mundify ,  and. 

Modification,  From  fnundus , 
clean,  and  facio ,  to  make  ;  fig- 
nifies  the  Cleaning  any  Body,  as 
from  Drofs,  or  Matter  of  infe¬ 
rior  Account  to  what  is  to  be 
$leanfed. 

Muriatic i,  is  whatfoever  partakes 
of  the  Take,  or  Nature  of  Brine, 
er  any  fuch  like  Pickles  from  Ma¬ 
ria ,  Brine  or  Pickle. 

Mufcle.  A  Mufcle  is  a  Bundle 
of  thin  and  parallel  Plates  of  flefhy 
Threads  or  Fibres,  inclofed  by  one 
common  Membrane.  All  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  fame  Plate  are  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  tied  together 
at  extremely  little  Diftances  by 
Jhort  and  tranfverfe  Fibres.  The 
fiefhy  Fibres  are  compofed  of  o- 
ther  fmaller  Fibres,  inclofed  like- 
wife  by  a  common  Membrane. 
Each  lefter  Fibre  confifts  of  very 
final!  Veficles,  or  Bladders,  into 
which  we  fuppofe  the  Nerves, 
Veins,  and  Arteries  to  open  ;  for 
every  Mufcle  receives  Branches  of 
all  thofe  VeiTels,  which  mud  be 
diftributed  to  every  Fibre.  The 
two  Ends  of  each  Mufcle,  or  the 
Extremities  of  the  Fibres,  are,  in 
the  Limbs  of  Animals,  faden’d 
to  two  Bones,  the  one  moveable, 
the  other  fixed,  and  therefore, 
when  the  Mufcles  contrad,  they 
draw  the  moveable  Bone  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Diredion  of  their  Fi- 
pregf  When  the  Mufcles  contrad 


in  Length,  they  fwell  in  Thick- 
nefs,  as  may  be  perceived  by  lay¬ 
ing  the  Hand  upon  the  Majfieter9 
a  Mufcle  of  the  lower  Jaw,  and 
prefling  the  Grinders  together  : 
But  this  Power  of  contracting  or 
fwelling  is  loll,  when  either  the 
Artery,  or  Nerve  of  the  Mufcle  is 
cut  or  tied ;  and  therefore,  we  con¬ 
cede,  that  the  Contradion,  Swell¬ 
ing,  or  Motion  of  the  Mufcles,  is 
performed  by  the  Blood  and  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits  di {lending  the  Veficles, 
or  Cavities  of  the  Fibres.  This 
Diftenfiop  of  the  Veficles  of  the 
Fibres  ipuft  be,  either  by  their  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  a  greater  Quantity 
of  Blood  and  animal  Spirits,  thar 
they  were  before  the  Contradion 
or  the  Blood  and  Spirits  mixing 
mull  rarefy,  and  fill  up  a  great# 
Space. 

That  the  Veficles  of  the  Fikes 
are  not  diftended  purely  by  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  and  Spiits, 
will  appear,  if  we  confider,  that 
were  the  Veficles  diftended  only 
by  the  Quantity  of  Fluids  con¬ 
tained  in  them.  Nature  (vhofe 
Operations  are  always  tin  moll 
fimple)  had  only  ufed  one  Fluid, 
and  not  two  ;  for  in  the  Works 
of  Nature  we  no-where  ind  two 
neceftary  Caufes  where  oie  could 
have  produced  the  farrv  Eifed  : 
Now,  how  fmall  foevej  we  fup¬ 
pofe  the  Quantity  of  Flud  brought 
by  the  Nerves  to  th*  Mufcles, 
that  alone  might  have  contraded 
the  Fibres,  {if  a  Quantity  only  of 
a  Fluid  had  been  requftte)  by  di- 
minilhing  the  Diameers  of  tbe 
Cavities  or  Veficles  of  the  Fibres, 
as  will  appear  by  what  follows. 
And,  as  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Reafon,  why  the  Spirits  alone  do 
not  diftend  the  Veficles,  is  not 
that  there  is  not  a  fufficknt  Quan- 
‘  -  'iiqr 
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tity  for  thatPurpofe;  fo  k  will  like- 
wife  appear,  that  if  there  had  not 
been  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the 
nervous  Fluid,  yet  the  Quantity 
of  Blood  could  have  given  no 
Affiftance  in  the  Diftenfion  of  the 
Veficles :  For,  if  the  Veficles  con¬ 
tain  a  greater  Quantity  of  Blood, 
when  the  Mufcles  contra#,  than 
they  do,  when  the  Mufcles  are 
relaxed,  this  Augmentation  mull 
proceed,  either  from  the  Blood’s 
being  flopped  in  the  Vein,  or  it 
muft  move  fuddenly  with  a  great- 
ter  Velocity  through  the  Artery 
Into  the  Cavities  of  the  Fibres* 
If  the  Blood  is  flopped  in  the 
Vein,  it  mufl  be  by  the  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  its  Coats,  or  by  forne  ex¬ 
ternal  PrefTure  upon  them.  If 
hr  the  Contraction  of  the  Fibres 
i&ich.  compofe  the  Coats  of  the 
Van,  the  lame  Difficulty  remains 
to  be  explain’d;  for,  whatever  is 
the  Caufe  of  the  Contraction  of 
the7ibres  of  a  Vein,  will  likewife 
fervi  to  contra#  the  Fibres  of  a 
Mufie.  If  the  Blood  is  flopped 
in  th<  Veins,  by  a  PrefTure  upon 
their  ?oats,  it  mull  be  by  the 
fwellinr  of  the  Artery  or  mufcu- 
lar  Fibes.  If  the  Artery  fwells, 
and  prCes  on  the  Vein,  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood  mufl  be  en¬ 
tirely  flipped ;  for,  that  PrefTure 
will  confuntly  increafe,  the  Blood 
being  flil  accumulated  in  the  Ar¬ 
tery  ;  ant  therefore,  it  will  for 
ever  hinder  all  Paffage  through 
the  Vein.  If  it  be  faid,  that  the 
Blood,  mofing  fometimes  with  a 
greater  Vebcity  through  the  Ar¬ 
tery  into  tie  Cells  or  Veficles  of 
the  Fibres,  will  diflend  them  ; 
this  greater  Velocity  mufl  proceed 
from  the  Force  of  the  Heart, 
fiom  wlich  alone  the  Blood  de¬ 


rives  all  Its  Motion.  Now,  if  the 
Heart  a#s  with  a  greater  Force* 
it  will  increafe  the  Velocity  of  the 
Blood  univerfally  throughout  the 
whole  Body,  and  each  Mufcle  and 
its  Antagonifl  will  be  thereby  e- 
qually  contra#ed,  and  confequent- 
ly,  neither  will  contra#.  And 
therefore,  fince  both  the  Blood  and 
Fluid  of  the  Nerves  are  neceffary 
to  the  Contra#ion  of  the  Mufcles* 
and  feeing  the  Contra#ion  is  not 
performed  by  the  Quantity  ©f  thefe 
Fluids,  it  remains  only,  that,  by 
their  Mixture,  they  rarefy,  and  di¬ 
flend  the  Veficles. 

Now,  for  the  explaining  of  this 
Rarefaction  of  the  Blood  and  Spi¬ 
rits  in  the  Veficles  of  the  mufcu- 
Jar  Fibres,  let  us  fuppofe  a  final! 
Globule  of  Air  between  the  Par-? 
tides  of  a  Fluid,  and,  that  the 
Particles  have  a  flrong  attra#ive 
Force,  by  which  they  endeavour 
to  come  together  ;  they,  preffing 
every  Way  equally  on  the  Globule 
of  the  Air,  will  hinder  it  from  efca- 
ping  any  Way  from  between  them  5 
but  the  Force  by  which  they  endea¬ 
vour  to  come  together,  being  pro- 
digioufly  greater  than  the  Force  of 
their  Gravity,  they  will,  by  this 
Force,  produce  a  very  confidera- 
ble  Condenfion  of  the  Globule  of 
Air  that  lies  between  them :  and 
the  Force  of  Elaflicity  being  pro¬ 
portional  always  to  its  Conden¬ 
sation,  the  Force  by  which  this 
airy  Globule  will  endeavour  to 
expand  itfelf,  will  likewife  be 
vaftly  great ;  and  consequently, 
if,  by  any  Means,  this  Nifus  of 
the  Particles  of  the  Fluid,  to  come 
together,  fhould  be  taken  off, 
the  Air  between  them  would  ex¬ 
pand  itfelf  with  a  very  confide- 
rable  Force,  Now*  ;f,  upon  the 

mix* 
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Sfuxing  of  another  Fluid,  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  ftrft  Fluid  fhould  be 
more  ftrongly  attracted  to  the 
Particles  of  this  other  Fluid,  than 
they  were  before  to  one  another, 
then  would  their  Nifus  to  one  an¬ 
other  ceafe,  and  they  would  give 
the  Globule  of  Air  that  is  between 
them  Liberty  immediately  to  ex¬ 
pand  itfelf,  and  the  whole  Fluid 
would  take  up  a  greater  Space  than 
it  did  before.  But,  when  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  two  Fluids  come  to 
be  united  together,  they  will  a- 
gain  inclofe  the  Globule  of  Air 
that  lies  between  them,  and,  by 
their  mutual  Attraction,  foon  bring 
it  to  its  former  State  of  Conden¬ 
sation,. 

Now,  that  the  Blood  contains 
a  great  Number  of  Globules  of 
Air,  is  evident  from  the  Quantity 
it  yields  in  the  Air-Pump ;  and, 
that  the  Particles  of  the  Blood 
have  a  ftrong  attractive  Force,  is 
likewife  plain,  from  what  has 
been  faid  in  feyeral  Places.  By 
this  Attraction  qf  the  Particles, 
the  Globules  of  the  Blood  are  for¬ 
med  ;  and,  in  viewing  the  Circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Blood  with  a  Microf- 
cope,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
where  the  Diameter  of  the  Canal 
has  been  lefs  than  the  Diamer  pf 
a  Globule  of  Blood,  the  Globule 
would  be  prefsd  into  a  fpheroidi- 
cal  Form ;  but,  when  it  came  in¬ 
to  a  wider  Part  of  the  Canal  again, 
it  would  immediately  re-afliime  its 
former  Figure  :  which  is  probably 
owing  to  a  fmalky  Globule  of  Air 
inclofed  within,  and  expanding 
itfelf  equally  every  Way,  when 
the  Sides  of  its  circumambient 
Shell  of  Blood  are  not  longer 
prefled  by  the  Sides  of  the  Ca- 
Jiai,  ! 


Thefe  Globules  of  Blood  conti¬ 
nually  circulating  through  the  Ve- 
ficles  of  the  Fibres,  (which  are 
probably  capable  of  containing 
only  onq  Globule  at  a  Time)  meet 
with  the  animal  Spirits,  which 
drop  from  the  Nerves.  Now,  the 
Minutenefs  of  the  Glands  of  the 
Brain,  and  the  Smallnefs  of  the 
Fibres  of  the  Neryes,  plainly 
fliew,  that  the  animal  Spirits  are 
a  Fluid,  confiding  of  the  fmall- 
eft  Particles  of  any  in  the  Body  $ 
and  therefore  their  attractive  Force 
muft  be  the  greateft  of  all  the 
Particles  in  the  Blood,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  what  Sir  lfaac  Nek¬ 
ton  has  calculated  about  the  Rays 
pf  Light :  And  confequently,  the 
animal  Spirits  meeting  with  the 
Globules  of  the  Blood  in  the  Ve~ 
flcles  of  the  Fibres,  and  fur¬ 
rounding  them,  muft  attraCl  the 
Particles  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed,  more  ftrongly  than  they  do 
another  ;  and  confequently,  there¬ 
fore,  their  INifus  to  one  another 
ceafing,  the  condenfed  Globule  of 
Air  will  expand  itfelf  with  a  very 
confiderable  Force,  whereby  each. 
Veficle  of  the  Fibre  will  be  diften- 
ded,  and  confequently*  the  Fibre 
fhortened,  i.  e,  the  whole  Mufcle 
will  be  contracted.  But,  when 
the  Particles  of  the  Globule  of 
Blood  are  mixed  with  the  ner¬ 
vous  Fluid,  they  will  both  toge¬ 
ther  inclofe  the  Globule  of  Air 
again,  and  comprefs  it  into  a? 
fpiall  3,  Space  as  it  was  before ; 
and  thus  the  Contraction  of  tfte 
Mufcle  muft  immediately  ceafe, 
unlefs  frefh  Blood  and  Spirits,  ftill 
fucceeding  one  qnother,  continue 
the  Inflation  of  the  Veficles.  But 
when  a  Mufcle  has  been  ftrongly 
contracted  for  fome  Time,  the 
w  '  1  ’  1  "  Quail* 
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Quantity  of  Spirits  fpent  being 
more  than  can  be  fecerned  in  the 
lame  Space  of  Time  by  the  Glands 
which  fupply  its  Nerves,  the  In¬ 
flation  of  the  Veficles  muft  fall, 
and  the  Mufcle  grow  feeble  and 
weak  ;  whereas  the  Tonick  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Mufcles,  being  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Spirits  protruded 
only  by  the  Quantity  laft  fecer¬ 
ned  in  the  Glands,  will  conftant- 
ly  continue  without  any  Weari- 
nefs. 

After  this  Manner  the  Veficles 
may  be  conceived  to  be  diftend- 
ed  without  any  Ebullition  or  Ef- 
fervefcence,  *  and  their  Diftenfion 
to  ceafe,  without  any  Precipita¬ 
tion,  or  flying  off  of  the  aerial 
Globules  through  the  Pores  of  the 
Mufcles. 

But,  let  us  come  next  to  fhew 
the  Mechanifm  of  the  Fibres,  or 
how  excellently  and  wifely  they 
are  contrived  for  Contraction.  It 
is  a  known  Experiment,  that  a 
Bladder,  when  it  is  blown  up, 
and  diftended,  as  to  its  Capacity, 
but  contracted  as  to  its  Length, 
will  by  the  Force  of  Contracti¬ 
on,  raife  a  Weight  to  fome  de¬ 
termined  Height.  And  if  two 
Bladders  joined  together,  and  com¬ 
municating  with  one  another,  were 
blown  up,  the  Weight  would  be 
railed  by  Inflation  twice  the  Space 
that  one  alone  would  do  it ;  be- 
caufe,  I  fuppofe,  that  both  Blad¬ 
ders  contract  equally,  and  confe- 
quently,  the  Contraction  of  both 
together  will  be  double  the  Con¬ 
traction  of  either.  Three  Blad¬ 
ders  thus  join’d  and  diltended,  will 
raife  the  Weight  to  triple  the 
Height,  and  four  to  quadruple  ; 
fo  that  if  there  were  a  String  of 
Bladders  join’d  together,  of  equal 
Bulk  and  like  Figures,  the  Space 


through  which  the  Weight  would 
rife,  would  be  proportional  to  the 
Number  of  Bladders,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  to  the  Length  of 
the  String. 

Each  Fibre  of  a  Mufcle  confin¬ 
ing  of  a  Multitude  of  fmall  Vefi¬ 
cles,  refembles  a  String  of  Blad¬ 
ders  ;  and  therefore  the  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Mufcle  is  always  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  Length  of  its  Fi¬ 
bres.  And  feeing  the  greateft  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  Fibres  is  always  lefs 
than  4  of  their  Length,  (as  fhall 
hereafter  be  demonftrated)  there 
was  a  Neceflity  that  the  Infertions 
of  the  Mufcles  fhould  be  near  to 
the  joints,  not  only  to  increafe 
the  Velocity  of  the  Parts  moved, 
but  likewife,  that  might  defcribe 
the  greater  Arches  round  the  Cen¬ 
tres  of  their  Motion.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  thofe  Parts  which  de¬ 
fcribe  the  greateft  Arches,  are 
moved  by  the  longeft  Mufcle :  as 
the  Hand  round  the  Elbow,  which 
is  bent  by  the  Biceps  arifing  from 
the  Scapula ;  and  the  Foot  round 
the  Knee,  which  is  bent  by  the 
Mufcles,  whofe  Originations  are 
as  far  diftant  as  the  Ifchium .  If 
thefe  Joints  had  been  moved  by 
ihort  Mufcles,  inferted  at  each 
End  into  the  Extremities  of  the 
articulated  Bones,  the  Arm  and 
Leg  had  moved  but  a  little  Way, 
and  the  Arches,  the  Hand  and 
Foot  had  defcribed  about  thefe 
Joints,  had  been  to  the  Arches 
they  defcribe  now,  as  the  Length 
of  the  fhort  Mufcles  had  been  to 
the  Length  of  the  Mufcles  they 
have  now.  Qn  the  contrary, 
where  the  Joints  have  hut  a  fmall 
Motion,  there  the  Mufcles  are 
ihort.  Thus  we  find,  that  the 
Fingers  are  pulled  Side- ways  by 
th§  hurojfei ;  The  Thigh  is  drawr* 
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etitwards,  and  obliquely,  by  the 
Quadragemini  and  Obturatores  ; 
which  are  all  fliort  Mufcies ;  and 
mod  of  the  Mufcies  of  the  Verte¬ 
bra  run  between  one  Vertebra  and 
the  next.  From  hence  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Originations  and  In- 
fertions  of  the  Mufcies  are  every 
where  the  bed  that  could  be  con¬ 
trived. 

The  Veficies,  of  which  the  Fi¬ 
bres  confid,  are  extremely  fmall : 
For,  though  one  large  Bladder 
may  raife  a  Weight  as  high  as 
feveral  fmall  ones  s  yet,  the 
Quantity  of  Eladick  Fluid  ufed 
in  the  Inflation,  together  with  the 
Swelling  of  the  large  Bladder, 
will  be"  much  greater,  than  when 
a  W eight  is  raifed  by  a  String  of 
fmall  ones.  For,  fuppofe  two 
Bladders  of  fimilar  Figures,  but 
the  Diameter  of  the  one  triple 
to  the  Diameter  of  the  other, 
then  will  the  one  require  twenty 
feven  Times  the  Quantity  of  E- 
laflick  Fluid  to  expand  it  that  the 
other  does,  and  it  will  fwell  to 
twenty  feven  Times  the  Space  ; 
and  yet  three  of  the  lefler  Blad¬ 
ders  join’d  together,  will  raife  the 
Weight  to  the  fame  Height  that 
the  bigger  one  does,  but  with  nine 
Times  lefs  Expence  of  Eladick 
Fluid,  and  they  will  take  up  but 
one  ninth  Part  of  the  Space.  By 
diminilhing,  therefore,  the  Big- 
nefs  of  the  Veficies,  and  increa- 
fing  their  Number,  the  Force  re¬ 
quired  to  didend  the  Veficies,  and 
the  Didention  itfelf,  may  be  di- 
miniflied  in  any  given  Proportion, 
and  come  at  lad  to  be  infenfible. 
Suppofe  a  Bladder  of  a  determined 
Bignefs  can  raife  a  Weight  a  Foot, 
an  hundred  Bladders,  whofe  Dia¬ 
meters  are  each  T™  Part  of  the 
former,  being  blown  up,  will  raife 


the  Weight  to  the  feme  Height  3 
but  the  Force  of  Inflation,  and  the 
Swelling  of  all  put  together,  will 
be  ten  thoufand  Times  lefs  than 
in  the  large  one. 

If  a  Weight  of  a  determined 
Bignefs  can  be  raifed  to  a  certain 
Height  by  one  Bladder,  or  one 
String  of  Bladders,  to  which  the 
Weight  is  tied,  twice  that  Weight 
may  be  raifed  by  two  fuch  Blad¬ 
ders,  or  Strings  of  Bladders,  and 
triple  that  Weight  by  three  fuch 
Strings  :  and  confequently,  the 
Weight  a  Mufcle  can  raife  will  be 
always  as  the  Number  of  its  Fi¬ 
bres,  that  is,  as  its  Thieknefs,  fup- 
pofing  the  Didention  of  the  Vefi¬ 
cies  equal.  And  the  abfolute 
Strength  of  one  Mufcle  is,  to  the 
abfolute  Strength  of  another,  as 
their  Bulks. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  de¬ 
termining  both  the  Contradion, 
and  Strength  of  a  Mufcle,  no  Re¬ 
gard  is  to  be  had  to  the  Tendons^ 
becaufe  in  them  we  obferve  no  In¬ 
flation,  and  we  And  Nature  no 
where  making  Ufe  of  a  Tendon,, 
but  where  either  there  was  not 
Room  for  the  Infertion  of  fo  many 
flefhy  Fibres,  or  where  it  was  ne~ 
ceflary  the  Mufcle  fhould  draw  from 
fuch  a  Point. 

In  the  next  Place,  let  us  deter¬ 
mine  the  Force  of  the  Eladick 
Fluid  neceflary  to  didend  the  Ve¬ 
ficies,  fo  as  to  raife  to  a  deter¬ 
mined  Height  any  given  Weight. 
But,  before  this~can  be  done,  the 
Figure  that  each  Veficle  will  be 
formed  into,  by  the  Force  of  the 
Eladick  Fluid  didending  it,  mud 
be  found  out :  And  therefore,  let 
us  conceive  each  Veficle  to  con* 
fid  of  an  infinite  Number  of 
Threads,  whofe  Ends  are  fatten¬ 
ed  by  traniverfe  Ligaments  j  and 

from 
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from  lienee  it  follows,  that  if  a 
efiftended  Veficle  were  cut  with  a 
Plane  through  its  Axis,  the  Curve 
©f  the  Settiorf  will  be  the  fame 
with  that  of  a  Thread*  whofe  two 
Ends  are  faftened*  and  the  whole 
prefs'd  by  an  Elaftick  Fluid.  And 
hecaufe  Elaftick  Fluids  endeavour 
Co  expand  themfelves  every  Way, 
and  all  Fluids  prefs  perpendicular¬ 
ly  upon  each  Obftacle,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Thread  muff  be  e- 
very  where  equally  and  perpendi¬ 
cularly  prefled  ;  and  therefore*  its 
Fle&ion,  or  Curvature,  frmft  be 
«ver y  where  equal  and  fimilar,  and 
confequently,  the  Thread  muft  be 
form'd  into  a  circular  Arch.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  whole  Secre¬ 
tion  of  the  Veficle  confifts  of  two 
equal  and  fimilar  Arches,  whofe 
common  Subtenfe  is  the  Axis  of 
the  Veficle.  Suppofe  now  A  E  B 
and  A  D  B  to  be  the  two  circular 
Arches,,  C  the  Centre  of  the  Arch 


A 


AE  B,  A  G  and  B  F  Tangents  in 
the  Points  A  and  B3  Z  the  Refin¬ 


ance  to  be  raifed  ;  the  Angle  GAG 
or  CAE  is  equal  to  a  right  An¬ 
gle  =  to  G  AR  A  C  Rf  and 

therefore,  the  Angle  AC  R  = 
GARy  or  EAR  =  EBR  =  DBR  i 
and  therefore,  the  Arch  E  A  or 
E  By  is  the  Meafure  of  the  Angle 
EAR  or  j EBR,  and  the  Space 
through  which  the  Refiftance  Z  is 
raifed  equal  to  the  Difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Arch  A  E  B  and  its 
Chord  AR  By  or  equal  to  twice 
the  Difference  6f  the  Arch  AE 
and  its  Sine  A  R  ;  which  having 
the  Arch  A  Ey  or  the  Angle  EAR 
given  in  Degrees  and  Minutes* 
ihay  be  eafily  calculated.  But, 
to  do  this,  the  Length  of  the  Ra¬ 
dius  AC  muft  be  determined  in 
fuch  Parts,  whereof  100000  make 
up  the  Arch  AEy  which  is  done 
thus  :  The  Degrees  of  a  circular 
Arch,  whofe  Length  is  equal  to 
the  Radius  of  the  Circle,  is  57® 
295  ;  and  therefore,  the  Degrees 
in  the  Arch  AE  is  to  5 y°  295,  the 
Length  of  the  Radius  expreffed  in 
Degrees,  as  i  00006,  the  Parts  of 
Which  the  Arch  A  E  confifts,  to 
the  Radius  exprefled  in  the  fame 
Parts,  which  will  therefore  be  gi¬ 
ven.  And  again,  as  the  Tabular 
Radius  is  £0  the  Tabular  Sine  of  the 
Arch  A  E  1  fo  is  the  Radius  A  C 
(already  found)  to  the  Sine  A  R9 
which  will  likewife  be  found.  This 
being  fubftra£led  from  A  Ey  and 
the  Remainder  doubled,  is  the  Ele¬ 
vation  of  the  Weight  Z. 

Thus,  for  Inftance,  fuppofe  the 
Arch  A  Ey  or  the  Angle  EBR, 
to  be  30  Minutes,  fay  as  301,  or 
half  a  Degree ,  that  is,  T-J,  is  to 
57°  295»  f°  is  100000,  the  Length 
of  the  Arch  AE ,  to  the  Length 
of  the  Radius  A  C,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  11459060.  And  a- 
gain,  as  i©oooO  is  to  872,  the 
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Sine  of  30®,  fo  is  11459000  to 
A  R,  which  is,  therefore,  99906 ; 
which,  fubftradted  from  A  E ,  and 
the  Remainder  doubled,  gives  186, 
the  Sublevation  of  the  Weight 
Z,  in  fuch  Parts  whereof  A  £  is 
100000. 

The  Tenfion  of  the  Fibre,  or 
Force  wherewith  it  is  ftretcffd  by 
the  Refiftance  Z,  may  be  thus  de¬ 
termin’d  :  The  Tenfion  of  the  Fi¬ 
bre,  or  the  Force  fuftaining  the 
Weight  in  the  Point  2?,  is  the  fame 
as  if  the  Weight  Z  were  fufpended 
by  two  Threads  touching  the 
Arches  in  the  Point  B  1  and,  in 
that  Cafe,  the  Tenfion  of  the 
Thread  B  F  is  to  the  Weight  Z 
as  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  F  B  R9 
©r  E  B  Rs,  is  to  the  Sine  of  the 
Angle  F  B  H,  or  E  B  Df  and  con- 
fequently,  the  Tenfion,  or  Firm- 
nefs  of  the  Thread  will  bt 

Z  x  Sine  E  B  R 


Sim  E  B  D 


Now,  call  the  abfolute  Force  of 
Expanfion  that  the  elaftick  Fluid 
mult  have,  to  raife  a  given  Weight 
to  a  determin’d  Height,  n ;  the 
Preffure  on  any  Part  of  the  Thread 
will  be  as  the  Force  of  Expanfioia 
of  the  Fluid,  and  the  Portion  con- 
jun&ly  :  For,  if  the  Portions  of 
the  Thread  be  taken  equal,  the 
Preffures  on  them  will  be  as  the 
Force  of  Expanfion,  or  the  Elaftl- 
city.  And,  if  the  Force  of  Ex¬ 
panfion  be  the  fam  e,  the  Preffure  is 
as  the  Portions  on  which  it  prefles  1 
and  therefore,  univerfally  it  is  as 
the  Force  of  Expanfion  and  the 
Portion  jointly,  or  as  the  Product 
©f  the  two. 

Let  AB  reprefent  the  circular 
Thread,  B  h  an  indefinite  fmall 
Portion  of  the  fame,  and  the  Pref¬ 
fure  on  B  b  will  be  n  x  B  b9 
which  fuppofe  equal  to  B  H  :  The 
Preffure  B  H  can  be  refolved  into 
(two  Forces,  one  whereof  is  as 


f>  H  a&ing  horizontally,  or  ac-  !y,  or,  according  to  the  vertical 
cording  to  die  Direction  D  H;  and  Direction  B  D  j  and,  becaufe  of 
the  other  as  B  O  acting  vertical-  the  egui-angular  Triangles  G  B  h 

anjJ 
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and  B  D  H.  BG:  D  H:  ;B  6: 
B  H:  :  Bb  :  nx  Bb  (:  :  1  :  n) 
t  :G  B:  D  B  ;  therefore  D  H=u 
B  G,  and  B  D=«  G  b  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  Sum  of  all  the  horizon¬ 
tal  Forces  will  be  equal  to  n  mul¬ 
tiply^  by  all  the  B  G  s,  that  is, 
n  multiply’d  by  B  F=n  x  B  F, 
and  the  Sum  of  all  the  vertical 
Forces  is  equal  to  n  multiply’d  by 
all  the  G  b%  that  is,  —  n  A  F« 
Now,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Ten- 


fion  of  the  Fibre,  in  the  Points  A 
and  B,  is  the  fame  with  the  Ten- 
lion  of  two  Threads,  Tangents  in 
the  Points  A  and  B  (  where  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fatten'd  )  tha£ 
are  drawn  at  their  Point  of  Con- 
courfe  /,  by  all  the  horizontal 
Forces,  according  to  the  Direction 
1  Lj  and  by  all  the  vertical  Forces, 
according  to  the  Dire&ion  I  K  * 
and  therefore,  to  determine  the 
Tenfion  of  the  Fibre,  the  Tendon 


A 


ef  the  Threads  that  are  pull’d  at 
the  Point  /  by  a  Force  n  F  B  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Dire&ion  /  L,  and 
by  a  Force  n  F  A  mull  be  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  the  Direc¬ 
tion  IK .  T ake  / L  —  n  F  B  and 
l.  N  perpendicular  to  it  — n  F  A 
and  the  two  Forces  I L  and  L  N 
will  be  equivolent  to  a  third  Force, 
as  IN,  afling  according  to  the 
Dire&ion  I  N ;  and  therefore,  the 
Threads  will  be  ftretch’d  to  the 
fame  Degree  by  the  Force  I  N , 
that  they  would  be  by  the  two 
Forces  I  L  and  L  N  :  and  be- 
caufe  I L  {n  B  F)  :  L  N  { n  F  A) 
•;  :  B  F  :  F  A,  and  the  Angles  at 
L  and  F  equal  (by  the  6th  of  the 


6th )  the  T riangles  B  F  A  and 
I  L  N  will  be  equi-angular,  and 
the  Side  1  N  will  be  equal  to 
n  B  A,  and  the  Angle  F  A  B  ~ 
t  N  I=(by  29.  1 .)  A 10 ;  add  the 
Angle  1  AO  to  both,  and  the  right 
Angle  F  A I  will  be  equal  to  A I O 
-f*  I  AO—  (  32.  1)  AO  C.  And 
therefore,  becaufe  A  I  —  /  B,  and 
the  Angles  at  A  and  B  equal,  the 
Angle  A  I  O  mull  be  —  B  1  O , 
and  A  O—O  B  i  the  Line,  there¬ 
fore,  N  O  cutting  the  Line  A  B 
equally,  and  at  right  Angles, 
mutt  pafs  through  the  Centre, 
Through  N  draw  N  K  parallel  to  i 
B  /,  meeting  with  A  I  produced  1 
in  the  Point  K,  then  the  Forces  j 

by  I] 
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by  which  the  Threads  are  firetch’d 
will  be  as  IK ,  and  N  Ks  the 
Angle  K1 N  —  A I O  —  FA  B  = 
B  IO  =  /  N  K,  The  Triangle, 
therefore,  KIN  is  an  Ifofceles 
Triangle,  and  equi-angular  to  the 
Triangular  ABC,  and  AB :  AC  :  : 
NI :  IK :  :  n  A  B  :  n  A  C  ;  and 
therefore,  I Kf  or  K  N  will  be 
equal  to  n  x  A  C,  that  is,  the 
Forces,  by  which  the  Threads  are 
firetched ,  will  be  equal  to  the 
Radius  of  the  Circle  multiply’d 
by  n. 

Hence  the  Tenlion  of  the  Fibre 
in  the  Points  A  and  B,  and  fo  in 
all  other  of  its  Parts,  is  the  fame, 
and  equal  to  the  abfolute  Force  of 
Elafiicity  multiply’d  into  the  Ra¬ 
dius  of  the  Circle :  but,  the  Ten- 
fion  of  the  Fibre  was  found  before 
to  be  Z  x  Sine  E  B  R 

- - — - there- 

Sine  F  B  D, 

fore,  if  we  call  the  Radius  r, 
Z  x  Sine  E  B  R 

nr  — - .and  n  = 

Sine  E  B  D 
Z  x  Sine  E  B  R 

and  n  = - — - - and  r  x 

r  X  Sine  E  B  D 

Sine  E  B  D  will  have  the  fame 
Proportion  to  the  Sine  E  B  R  as  Z 
:  to  N.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  no 
.  finite  Force  of  Elafiicity  can  ex¬ 


tend  the  Fibre  AE  B  D  to  a  com- 
pleat  Circle;  for,  in  that  Cafe,  the 
Sine  of  the  Angle  E  BD  being  no¬ 
thing,  rx  Sine  EBD  is  nothing, 
and  therefore,  Z  will  be  to  n  as  no¬ 
thing  to  fomething,  or  as  a  Finite 
to  an  Infinite. 

The  greatefi  Contraction  of  the 
Fibre,  that  can  be,  mull  always 
be  lefs  than  72728  of  fuch  Parts 
whereof  the  Arch  AE  is  100000  1 
for,  if  the  Threads  were  extended 
into  compleat  Circles,  the  Con¬ 
traction  would  be  only  Io<foOo'  of 
A  E ,  which  it  can  never  arrive  to ; 
therefore,  the  Contraction  mult 
be  always  lefs  than  7  of  the 
Length  of  the  Fibre.  It  is  alfo 
plain,  that  when  the  Angle  EBR 
is  fmall,  the  Force  of  Elafiicity 
bears  but  a  fmall  Proportion  to 
the  Refinance  :  For  Example , 
when  the  Angle  EBR  is  but  30' 
the  R.adius,  or  r  multiplied  into 
the  Sine  of  the  Angle  EBD  the 
Sine  of  one  Degree,  is  to  the  Sine 
of  the  Angle  EBR  the  Sine  of 
30'  as  Z  to  N,  that  is,  r  x  1745  : 
872  :  :  Z  :  n,  that  is,  Z  :  n  :  : 

1 1459000  x  1745  :  872  :  : 

19995955000  :  872  :  :  22931141  : 

1,  and  conlequently,  a  fmall  De¬ 
gree  of  Elafiicity  will  produce  a 
prodigious  Energy  in  the  Mufcles* 


A  TABLE  of  the  Muscles,  from  Dr  .Kell. 


JP  Ron  tales, 

Occipitales , 

Attollens  ?  .  . 
Deprimens  l^tcdarum. 

Inter  nus  Malleoli , 


They  pull  the  Skin  of  the  Fore¬ 
head  upwards. 

They  pull  the  Skin  of  the  Hindhead 
upwards. 


Ex¬ 


it  difiends  the  Tympanum* 
X 
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Ext  emus  Malleoli , 

Obliquus  Malleoli , 

Mnfculus  Stapidis, 
Conugator  Super  cilii , 
EeBus  Palpebrae  Superior  is. 
Orbicularis  Palpebrarum , 
At  toilers 

Depri?nens  (  „  7 

Abduaor  \Oculorum, 

AdduBor  3 
Obliquus  Major, 

Obliquus  Minor, 

Attollens  3 
Dilatans  SNares. 
Heprimens  J 
Incifvus, 
triangularis, 

Caninus, 

Elevator  Labii  Inferior  is, 
Ejuadratus, 

Zygomaticus, 


Orbicularis, 

Buccinator, 


STemporalis, 

Maffater, 

Pterigoidreus  Interims, 
Pterigoidaus  Externus , 
fua  drains, 

Digafricus, 

Perifaphilinus  Internus, 
Perifaphilinus  Externus, 
Styloglofus , 

GeniogloJJus , 

Ceratnglojfus , 

Geniohyoid ams, 

Sternohyoi  da  us, 

Mylohyoidmis , 

Qoracohyoidaus, 

Stylobyoida’us, 

Stykpharingaus,, 
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It  relaxes  the  tympanum. 

It  moves  the  Stirrup. 

It  lifts  up  the  upper  Eye-lid. 
It  fhuts  both  Eye-lids. 


It  pulls  the  Eye  forwards,  and  ob¬ 
liquely  downwards. 

It  pulls  the  Eye  forwards,  and  ob¬ 
liquely  downwards. 


It  pulls  the  upper  Lip  upwards. 
It  pulleth  it  downwards. 


They  pull  the  lower  Lip  upwards. 

It  pulleth  it  downwards. 

It  draws  both  Lips  obliquely  to  ei¬ 
ther  fide.  * 

It  draws  both  Lips  together. 

It  thrufts  the  Meat  between  our 
Teeth. 

'  « 

They  pull  the  Jaw  upwards. 


It  draws  the  Jaw  to  either  Side. 

It  draws  the  Jaw  forwards. 

It  pulleth  the  Jaw  and  the  Cheeks  | 
downwards. 

It  pulleth  the  Jaw  downwards. 

It  pulls  the  Uvula  forwards. 

It  pulls  the  Uvula  backwards. 

It  draws  the  Tongue  upwards. 

It  pulls  it  out  of  the  Mouth. 

It  pulls  it  into  the  Mouth. 

It  pulls  the  Os  Hyoides  and  the,  I 
Tongue  upwards  and  forwards. 

It  pulleth  the  Os  Hyoides  down¬ 
wards. 

It  pulls  it  obliquely  upwards. 

It  pulls  it  obliquely  downwards. 

It  pulls  it  to  either  Side,  and  fome- 
what  upwards. 

It  pulleth  up  and  dilateth  the  Pha~  1 


rynx< 
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l! 

!■ 

I 


QEfophagus , 

Sternothyroi  dee  us , 

Hyothyroidaus , 

Cricothyroideeus, 
Cricoarytcenoideeus  Poflicus. 
Cricoarytcenoideeus  Lateralis , 
Thyroarytcencidetus, 
Arytcenoideeus , 

Splenius , 

Com  pie xus , 

Pedlus  Major ,  9 
Refius  Minor ,  § 

Obliquus  Inferior , 

Obliquus  Superior, 

Mafoideeus , 

Refius  lnternus  Major , 

Refius  lnternus  Minor, 

Refius  Lateralis , 

Intercojlales  Interni  &  Extend, 
Subclavius , 

Se  rratus  Anticus  Major, 

S err  at  us  Pofticus  Superior , 
Triangularis, 

Serratus  Poficus  Inferior, 
Sacrolunibaris , 


Diaphragma, 

Obliquus  Ext  emus, 
Obliquus  lnternus, 
Tranfver falls, 

Refius, 

Pyramidalis , 

Longijfmus  Dorf, 
Tranfver  falls  Dorf, 

r  f  , 

i  Intcrfpinalis, 

.  Sjuadratus  Lumborum } 

Longus, 

Scalenus , 

P fas  Parvus, 

0 

,  Cremafer, 
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It  ftraitens  the  Pharynx . 

It  pulls  the  Thyroides  downwards. 
It  pulls  the  Thyroides  upwards. 


It  dilates  the  Glottis. 

It  contrails  the  Glottis . 

They  move  the  head  backwards. 

They  nod  the  Head  backwards. 

They  perform  the  Semi-circular 
Motion  of  the  Head. 

They  nod  the  Head  forwards. 

It  nods  the  Head  to  one  ftde. 

They  pull  the  Ribs  upwards  in  In- 
fpiration. 

They  make  the  Motion  of  the  Ribs 
downwards  in  Expiration  the 
fwifter. 

Its  Ufe  is  both  in  Infpiration  and 
Expiration. 

They  comprefs  all  the  parts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  lower  Belly,  affill 
the  Motion  of  the  Ribs  down¬ 
wards  in  Expiration,  and  help 
to  bend  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Loins 
forwards. 

It  keeps  the  Body  ered. 

It  moves  the  Body  obliquely  back¬ 
wards. 

It  draws  the  acute  ProcefTes  nearer 
one  another. 

It  draws  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Loins 
to  one  Side. 

They  bend  the  Vertebree  of  the 
Neck. 

It  helps  to  bend  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins. 

It  draw’s  up  the  Tefticles  in  the  Ad 
of  Generation, 


X  z 


Ereci 
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Ere  Bores  Penis. 
Branfverjaiis  Penis . 
^Accelerator es  Urines. 
Ere  Bores  Clitoridis . 
SbbinBer  V tjices. 


Levatores  Ani » 
Sphincter  Ani , 

Serratus  Anticus  Minor, 

Prapesdus, 

Mhomhoides , 

Levator  Scapulae, 
Deltoides , 

Supra  Spinatus , 
Coracohrachialis , 

Peres  Major , 

LatiJJimus  Dor  ft , 
PeBoralis, 

Infra  Spinatus , 
Pranfverfalis , 
Suhfcapularis. 

Biceps , 

Brack  a  us  Internus, 
Longus , 

Brevis , 

Brack  reus  Ext  emus, 
Anconaeus , 

Rotundus ,  7 

Shea  drains,  £ 

Longus , 

Brevis , 
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It  contrails  the  Neck  of  the  Blad¬ 
der,  that  the  Urine  may  not  run 
continually. 

They  draw  up  thenar. 

It  fhuts  the  Anus. 

It  draws  the  Shoulder  blade  for¬ 
wards. 

It  moves  it  upwards,  backwards, 
and  downwards. 

It  pulls  it  backwards. 

It  pulls  it  upwards, 

1 

They  lift  the  Arm  upwards. 

They  pull  the  Arm  downwards. 

It  moves  the  Arm  forwards. 

They  draw  the  Arm  backwards. 

t* 

They  bend  the  Fore-Arm. 

They  extend  the  Fore- Arm. 

They  perform  the  Motion  of  Pr<?- 
nation,  or  they  turn  the  Palm  of 
the  Hand  downwards. 

They  perform  the  Motion  of  Sa^i- 
nation,  or  they  turn  the  Palm  of 
the  Hand  upwards. 


Cubit  ceus  Internus, 
Radiaeus  Internus, 
Cubit  reus  Ext  emus, 
Radicsus  Ext  emus 
Palmar  is. 


;■} 


Palmar  is  Brevis « 


Sublimis ,  V 
Profundus,  J 

Extenfor  Digilorum  Communis * 
Lumbricqles 4 


They  bend  the  Wrift. 

They  extend  the  Wrid. 

It  helps  the  Hand  to  grafp  any 
Thing  clofeiy.. 

It  makes  the  Palm  of  the  Hand  con¬ 
cave. 

They  bend^he  Fingers. 


They  adid  in  bending  the  did  Joint 
of  the  Fingers, 

Inter - 


•• 
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Interoffcsi  Interni, 

Inter o[fei  Extern}, 

Flexor  Poll} cis  Longus, 

Flexor  Pollicis  Brevis. 

Extenfor  Primi , 

— - Secundi , 

- - — Pert ii  Internodii  Pollicls. 

Penar , 

Antitenar , 


AbduBor  Indies’s. 
Extenfor  Indie  is , 
Hypotenar , 


redius, 
*inor,  j 

3 

'-mis,  1 
tf/ar,  J 


Extenfor  Auricularis. 
Pfoas 
lliacus , 

PeBinreus, 

Glut  reus  Major, 

Glut  reus  Medius , 

Glut  reus  Minos 
Priceps, 

Pyriformis, 

Gemini , 

Ejuadratus, 

Obturator  Internus,  ? 
Obturator  Externus ,  £ 
Seminervofus , 

S  emimembranofus , 
Biceps, 

Gracilis, 

ReBus, 

Vafius  Externus,' 

V ajlus  Internus, 
Crureus , 

Sartorius , 

Poplitreus s 


Membranofus, 

.  Tibialis  Anticus , 
Peronceus  Anticus 
'  Gafroecnemii, 
Solreus, 
i1  Plantar  is, 
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They  draw  the  Fingers  to  the 
Thumb, 

They  draw  the  Fingers  from  the 
Thumb. 


It  draws  the  Thumb  from  the  Fin- 
gers. 

It  draws  the  Thumb  to  the  Fin- 
gers. 


It  draws  the  little  Finger  from  the 
reft. 


They  bend  the  Thigh. 

They  extend  the  Thigh. 

It  pulls  the  Thigh  inwards. 

They  move  the  Thigh  outwards. 

They  help  to  move  the  Thigh  obli¬ 
quely,  and  circularly. 

They  bend  the  Leg, 


They  extend  the  Leg, 

It  makes  the  Legs  crofs  one  ano* 
ther. 

It  turns  the  Leg  fomewhat  in¬ 
wards. 

It  turns  it  a  little  outwards. 

They  band  the  Foot. 

They  extend  the  Foot, 


M  U  ( 

‘Tibialis  P opens, 

Peronreus  Pojticus , 

Profundus , 

Sublimis, 
humbricalis , 

Longus , 

Brevis,  jf 
Plexor  Pollicis. 

Extenfor  Pollicis. 

Tenar , 

' Antitenar , 

Plexor  Pollicis  Long  us, 

Brevis. 

AbduElor  Minimi  Digiti. 

Inter oj/eei  Interni , 

InterofJ&i  Externi, 

Tranfverfalisy 
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It  moveththe  Foot  inwards. 

It  moveth  the  Foot  outwards. 

They  bend  the  four  lefTer  Toes. 
They  extend  the  four  lefTer  Toes. 


It  draws  the  great  Toe  from  the 
reft. 

It  draws  it  to  the  reft. 


They  draw  the  Toes  to  the  great 
Toe. 

They  draw  them  from  the  great 
Toe. 

It  brings  all  the  Toes  clofe  to  one 
another. 


In  all  446  fmgle  M  u  s 

Mufick ;  Its  EfFedts  upon  hu¬ 
man  Bodies,  is  to  be  underftood 
by  thofe  only  who  are  appris’d  of 
£he  Strudlure  of  an  animal  Fibre, 
(which  fee  under  Fibre.)  For,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  Contexture,  it  is 
very  plain,  that  the  leaft  Stroke 
imaginable  upon  it,  muft  move  its 
component  Machinulee  in  all  their 
Parts ;  every  Wave,  therefore,  or 
Undulation  of  the  Air,  which  is 
made  by  a  mufical  Inftrument, 
gives  the  Fibres  of  the  whole  Bo¬ 
dy,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
their  Degrees  of  Tenfion,  corre- 
fpondent  Concuflions  s  whereby 
all  the  Machinulre  are  fucceftively 
moved ,  from  one  to  another , 
throughout  the  whole  Thread : 
and  confequently,  the  Spirits  are 
not  only  raifed,  or  made  finer, 
but  the  other  animal  Fluids  are 
alfo  more  brifkly  agitated,  and 
their  preternatural  Cohefions  and 
Vifcidities  deftroy’d.  And  this  Ad¬ 
vantage  has  MuficH  above  any 
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other  Exercife,  *that  thofe  Concuf- 
fions,  made  upon  the  Fibres  there¬ 
by,  are  fhort,  quick,  and  eafy  ; 
whereupon  the  nervous  fluid  is 
not  only  more  brifkly  agitated,  but 
alfo  the  natural  Contextures  of  all 
the  animal  Threads  are  better  pre- 
ferved,  by  their  being  never  over- 
ftrained  hereby,  as  they  frequent¬ 
ly  are  by  other  Exercifes :  And, 
upon  this  View,  the  extraordinary 
Effects  of  Mufick,  upon  many  Di- 
ftempers,  ceafes  to  be  a  Wonder; 
and  it  is  rather  to  be  admired,  that 
it  is  not  much  more  brought  into 
Ufe.  See  Poifon. 

Myloglojfum ,  from  p v'Ajj,  Mo/a  , 
or  Dentes  molar es ,  the  Grinders,  and 
yhStra-Xy  Lingua ,  the  Tongue :  A 
Pair  of  Mufcles  is  thus  called,  be- 
caufe  they  arife  about  the  Backfide 
of  the  grinding  Teeth,  and  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  Ligament  of  the 
Tongue ;  they  help  to  pull  it  up¬ 
wards.  See  Tongue. 

Mjlohyiidcsus*  See  Tongue . 

Myo* 
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Myologia,  from  povdv,  Mufculus , 
a  Mufcle,  and  Pieyw,  dicoi  to  tell ; 
is  a  defcription  of  the  Mufcles. 

Myopia ,  and 

Myopiafis,  and 

Myops,  from  Mus,  a  Moufe, 
and  «\J>,  O cuius,  an  Eye,  Moufe - 
ey’d,  or  Par-blind,  is  when  the 
Eye  is  fo  convex,  that  the  Rays 
unite,  before  they  come  to  the  Re¬ 
tina  ;  which  makes  the  Eye  alfo 
look  fmall,  whence  the  Name. 

Myotomia ,  from  pvuv,  Mujcu- 
lus ,  a  Mufcle,  and  feco ,  to 

cut  ;  is  a  Difle&ion  of  the  Muf¬ 
cles. 

Myrrhe ,  a  Gum  of  admirable 
medicinal  Vertues,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  all  Cafes  of  Corruption 
or  Mortification  ;  whence  it  is  of 
great  Ufe  in  the  Art  of  Embalm¬ 
ing.  It  flows,  or  is  faid  to  flow 
from  a  particular  Tree  in  Arabia. 
There  are  various  Kinds  of  it, 
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one  being  fo  fat  and  unfluous, 
that  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  Pow¬ 
der,  before  it  is  well  dry’d  on  the 
Fire.  The  Antients  greatly  per-* 
plexed  themfelves  to  find  out  a 
thorough  Solvent  for  this  Gum  5 
but  all  to  no  Purpofe,  Our  pre- 
fent  happy  Chemiflry  affords  us 
more  Ways  than  one  to  effedl  it 
perfeflly,  and  that  to  very  great 
Advantage.  We  can  now  expe- 
ditioufly  make  Tindlures,  & c. 
thereof ;  without  being  any  ways 
beholden  to  the  tedious  Method 
of  Belmont ,  and  convert  it  into 
any  Form  we  pleafe,  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  foluble  in  the  Stomach,  and 
mifcible  with  the  Juices  of  the 
Body  :  A  valuable  Secret,  of  which 
Antiquity  was  not  Mailer. 

Myrtiformes  Glandules ,  from  Myr- 
ta ,  Myrtle,  and  Forma ,  Shape ; 
are  already  defcribed.  See  Genera¬ 
tion  Parts  of  \  proper  to  Women, 
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In  Prefcription  is  often 
X\1  ufed  to  fignify  the  Number 
of  Things,  as  Caryophyllorum  NQ 
vi.  is  fix  Cloves. 

Navi,  fignifies  thofe  Marks  that 
are  made  upon  the  Foetus ,  by  the 
Imagination  of  the  Mother,  in 
longing  for  any  Thing. 

Nails:  Theyfeem  to  be  of  the 
fame  Nature  as  the  Hoofs  of  other 
Animals*  which  are  nothing  elfe 
but  a  Number  of  fmall  Hulks, 
vvhich  anfwer  to  fo  many  Papilla? 
of  the  Skin.  From  whence  may 
be  concluded,  that  the  Nails  are 
nothing  but  the  Covers  or  Sheaths 


of  the  Papilla  Pyramidales  of  the 
Skin  bn  the  Extremities  of  the 
Fingers  and  Toes,  which  dry,  har¬ 
den,  and  lie  upon  one  another. 
Their  Ufe  is  to  defend  the  Ends  of 
the  Fingers  in  handling  any  hard  t 
and  rugged  Bodies. 

Narcoticks :  Under  this  Term 
is  included  all  that  Part  of  the 
Materia  Me  die  a,  which  any  way 
produces  Sleep,  whether  called  by 
this  Name,  or  Hypnoticks ,  or  ex¬ 
piates.  But,  although  many  of 
this  Tribe  Hand,  with  feme  Au¬ 
thors,  in  the  Rank  of  Poifons, 
yet  we  fhall  not  here  enter  into 

x  4  ?he. 
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the  Controverfies,  whether  fuch. 
things  can  be  medicinal,  or,  whe¬ 
ther  a  Medicine  can  poifon;  be¬ 
came  it  is  certain,  there  is  Truth 
on  both  Tides  the  Debate.  Thefe 
are  Indruments,  who fe  Agency  lie 
very  remote  from  the  reach  of  our 
Senfes,  as  wonderful  Effects  are 
often  produced  almoft  from  unheed¬ 
ed  Caufes. 

To  underfbmd  the  Manner  of 
Operation  of  thefe  medicinal  Sim¬ 
ples,  and  to  help  us  to  afcer- 
tain  their  Ufes  in  many  Cafes,  we 
fhculd  be  before-hand  rightly  ap- 
prifed  of  their  Natures,  and  Ways 
of  A  fling.  And,  in  order  here¬ 
unto,  it  is  neceffary,  belides  fome 
other  Pracognlta ,  to  define  didinCt- 
ly  what  Sleep  is,  or  rather,  (to 
avoid  Confufion  and  Difpute  a- 
bout  Words )  what  Difference 
there  is  between  an  animal  Bo¬ 
dy  when  afleep,  and  when  a- 
wake. 

Firft  then,  there  is  no  one  but 
knows,  that  in  Sleep  there  is  a 
Ceffation  from  Action.  When 
waking,  we  walk,  difpute,  move 
this,  or  that  Limb,  Is  c.  but  in  na¬ 
tural  and  undifturbed  Red,  there 
is  nothing  of  all  thefe  :  That  is, 
whereas,  being  awake,  we  do 
perform  feveral  Motions,  by  the 
voluntary  Contractions  of  our 
Muicles  ;  when  afleep ,  thofe 
Mufcles  only  are  contracted  , 
whofe  AClion  is,  in  a  Manner,  in¬ 
voluntary,  or  to  which  the  Mind 
*  has  fo  conftantly  determined  the 
Spirits,  that  it  does  it  by  a  Ha¬ 
bit,  without  the  Intervention  of 
the  reafoning  Faculty  :  Such  are 
thofe  of  the  Heart  and  Bread.  So 
that  there  is,  at  this  Time,  a 
Kind  of  Relaxation,  or  Loofe- 
mfs  of  the  moving  Fibres  of  the 
feveral  Members ;  or,  at  lead, 
fkck  a  quiet  Po&ion  and  Slate  of 
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them,  by  which  all  the  Antago- 
nift-Mufcles  are  in  an  Equilibrium 
and  Equality  of  AClion,  not  over¬ 
powering  one  another.  For  this, 
indeed,  feems  to  be  one  great 
Defign  of  Sleep,  to  recover  to 
the  Parts,  over-flretched  by  La¬ 
bour,  their  former  Force  :  And, 
therefore,  we  do  naturally,  when 
compofing  ourfelves  to  Reft,  put 
our  Body  into  that  Pofture,  which 
does  mod  favour  the  particularly 
weary’d  Limbs,  and  conduce  to 
this  End. 

In  the  next  Place,  it  is  very 
plain,  that  there  is,  in  Sleep,  not 
only  a  Red,  and  a  Sufpenfion 
from  afting  moll  of  our  bodily 
Organs,  but  even  of  our  think¬ 
ing  Faculty  too:  That  is,  a  ceafing 
from  fuch  Thoughts,  as,  when 
waking,  we  are  exercifed  about, 
which  we  do  jefleCt  upon,  and 
will,  to  employ  our  Mind  with. 
For,  though  Dreams  are  Thoughts, 
yet  they  are  imperfeCt,  and  in¬ 
coherent  ones,  and  are,-  indeed, 
either  fo  faint  and  languid  Re- 
prefentations,  as  to  be  confident 
with  our  Sleep,  as  fome  may  be  ; 
or  elfe,  if  they  be  drong  and 
lively,  they  are,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  Interruption  and  Di- 
durbance  of  it.  From  hence  it 
will  follow,  that  the  Motion  of 
the  arterial  Fluid  mud  be,  casteris 
■paribus,  more  fedate,  even,  and 
regular,  in  the  Time  of  Sleeping, 
than  Waking.  For,  befides  the 
various  Alterations,  which,  in  the 
latter  State,  this  receives  from  the 
feveral  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  the 
very  Contractions  of  the  Mufcles 
themfelves,  in  Exercifes  of  the 
Body,  do  differently  forward  its 
Courfe ;  whereas,  in  Sleep,  the 
Force  of  the  Heart  and  peCtoral 
Mufcles,  being  more  condant  and 
uniform,  gives  it  a  more  calm. 
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arid  equally  continued  Impulfe. 
Hence  alfo,  it  will  come  _  to  pals, 
that  the  Influx  of  the  Liquor  of 
the  Nerves  into  the  Organs  of 
the  Body,  as  alfo  its  Reflux  to¬ 
wards  the  Brain,  is,  in  Sleep,  ei¬ 
ther  none,  or  very  inconflderable  : 
That  is,  that  this  Fluid  has,  at  this 
Time,  but  little  or  no  Motion. 
For  ’tis  mulcular  Adtion  and  Sen- 
fation,  that  require  it  to  be  thus 
determined,  this  Way,  or  that, 
which  are  now  hardly  any.  And 
yet,  by  the  Arrival  of  Blood  at 
the  Brain,  this  Juice  will  Hill  be 
feparated  there,  fit  to  be  deprived 
into  its  Canals  or  Tubes.  So  that 
by  this  Means,  there  wiil  be  a 
Kind  of  Accumulation,  or  laying 
up  in  ftore,  of  Spirits,  for  the 
Offices  and  Requirements  of  Wak- 
ing. 

Thus  we  may,  in  fhort,  look 
upon  the  Time  of  Watching,  as 
the  Time  of  wearing  out,  or  the 
DeftruCtion  of  the  animal  Fabrick  ; 
and  the  Time  of  Sleep,  as  that  in 
which  it  is  repaired  and  recruited  ; 
not  only  upon  Account  of  what 
we  have  juft  mentioned  concern¬ 
ing  the  nervous  Liquor,  but  alfo, 
with  refpefl  to  ail  other  Parts,  as 
well  fluid  as  folid.  f  or,  ACtioa 
does  necefl'arily,  by  Degrees,  im¬ 
pair  the  Springs  and  Organs;  and 
in  Motion,  fomething  is  continu¬ 
ally  abraded,  and  ilruck  off  from 
the  detraftile  Fibres,  which  can¬ 
not  otherwife  be  reflored,  than 
by  their  being  at  Reft  from  Ten- 
fion.  Befldes,  that  fuch  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  fteddy  C’ourfe  of  the 
Blood,  as  has  been  obferved  to 
be  in  Sleep,  is,  by  far,  more  fit 
and  proper  for  Nutrition,  or  an 
Appofltion  of  Parts  to  the  Vef- 
fels,  which  an  uneven  Hurry  of 
it  is  more  apt  to  tear  off  and  wafh 
away 
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'  The  Cafe  being  thus,  it  is  very 
plain,  that  whatfoever  can  in¬ 
duce  fuch  a  Difpofltion  on  the 
Fluids,  and  mufcular  Parts  of  the 
Body,  as  this  we  have  deferibed, 
will  caufe  Sleepinefs.  And,  in 
like  Manner,  when  any  Thing 
interpefes  and  hinders  this  Com- 
pofednefs  and  Tranquillity,  the 
removing  the  Impediment  will  be 
the  caufe  of  Sleep  ;  inasmuch, 
as  this  is  only  reducing  the  Ani¬ 
mal  OEconomy  to  its  right  State, 
in  which,  by  natural  Order,  there 
muft  be  a  Succeffion  of  Sleeping 
and  Waking.  Thus  it  appears, 
how  necefl'arily  continued  Exer- 
cifes  caufe  Sleep,  flnee  thefe  do 
exhauft  the  Juice  of  the  Nerves  ; 
that  is,  both  leffen  its  Influx  into 
the  Organs  of  Motion,  and  in¬ 
cline  the  Mind  not  to  determine 
it  any  longer  that  Way,  upon  the 
Account  of  the  Pain  and  Uneafi- 
nefs,  with  which  too  violent,  a 
Tenflon  of  the  Parts  is  always 
attended;  which,  therefore,  we 
mu  ft  delire  to  relax,  or  lay  to 
Reft. 

That  Sleepinefs  which  follows, 
upon  a  Fulnefs  of  the  Stomach, 
after  Eating  or  Drinking ,  is 
owing  to  a  different  Caufe  ;  and 
does,  indeed,  fo  nearly  fall  in 
with  the  Effedts  of  Opiate- Medi¬ 
cines,  that  it  requires  a  particular 
Confideration. 

As  Hunger,  or  the  Einptinefs 
of  the  Stomach,  is  a  painful  Sen- 
fation  ;  fo  the  fatisfying  or  re¬ 
moving  of  this  is  a  pieaftng  and 
an  agreeable  one.  Now,  ail  Pain, 
is  a  Stimulus  upon  the  Part  affed  - 
ed  ;  and  this,  we  all  know,  be¬ 
ing  attended  with  Contractions 
of  the  pained  Membranes,  caufes 
a  greater  Afflux  than  ordinary  of 
the  nervous  Juice  that  Way.  On 
the  other  Hand,  Pleafure,  or  a 
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delightful  Senfatirn  in  any  Part, 
is  accompanied  with  a  fmootli 
Undulation,  and  eafy  Reflux  of 
the  Liquor  of  the  Nerves  towards 
the  Brain.  This  is,  as  it  were, 
the  Entertainment  of  the  Mind, 
with  which  being  taken  up,  it 
does  not  determine  the  Spirits  to 
the  Organs  of  Motion  :  That  is, 
there  is  fuch  a  Relaxation  of  the 
mufcular  Fibres,  and  fuch  a  Dif- 
pofition  of  the  nervous  Fluid,  as 
we  have  obferved  to  be  neceflary 
to  Sleep.  And  this  is  the  Reafon 
of  that  Chillinefs  in  the  Limbs, 
which  is  commonly  complained  of 
after  a  good  Meal. 

If  it  feem  ft  range,  that  a  Plea- 
fure  in  the  Stomach  fhould  fo 
powerfully  influence  the  Mind, 
let  it  be  confidered,  on  the  other 
Hand,  how  violent  Efteds  an 
uneafy  and  difagreeable  Senfe  in 
the  fame  Parts  does  produce  ; 
what  a  terrible  Agony  two  or 
three  Grains  of  Crocus  Metallorum 
throws  the  whole  Fabrick  into ; 
how  readily  the  Fluid  of  the 
Nerves  is,  with  a  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  Impetus ,  determined,  and 
commanded  into  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Stomach  and  Abdomen ,  in 
order  to  throw  off  the  Enemy, 
and  remove  the  ungrateful  Senfa- 
tion. 

Now’,  the  Confequences,  which 
are  afcribed  to  a  pleafmg  Senfe  of 
this  Part,  are  only  juft  the  con¬ 
trary  of  thefe,  which  the  oppoftte 
Affedion  of  Pain  induces.  And, 
indeed,  Pleafure  and  Pain  are  two 
great  Springs  of  Adion  in  the 
Animal  OEconomy.  The  Changes 
they  make  in  the  Fabrick,  are  the 
Caufes  of  many  Effeds,  which 
feem  furprizing,  becaufe  we  do 
not  '  regard  the  Mechanifm  by 
Which  they  are  produced:  But, 
thefe  muft  be  more  confiderable 


in  the  Stomach,  than  any  where 
elfe;  this  Part  being,  for  many 
wife  Purpofes,  of  fo  acute  a  Feel¬ 
ing,  that  fome  Philofophers  have 
for  this  Reafon,  thought  it  to  be 
the  Seat  of  the  Soul. 

Befides  thefe  Confiderations,  it 
may  be  taken  Notice,  that  the 
Stomach,  being  diftended  with 
Food,  prefles  upon  the  defcend- 
ing  Trunk  of  the  Aorta ,  and  thus 
caufes  a  greater  Fulnefs  of  the 
Veflels  in  the  upper  Parts ;  where¬ 
upon  the  Brain  is  loaded,  or  the 
Derivation  ©f  Spirits  into  the 
Nerves  diminifhed,  upon  which 
Inadivity  or  Drowfmefs  enfues. 
From  hence  proceed  thofe  Flufh- 
ings  in  the  Face,  Rednefs,  CSV. 
after  plentiful  Eating  and  Drink¬ 
ing,  moft  vifible  in  thofe  whofe 
Veflels  are  lax  and  weak,  as  in 
exhaufted  and  hedick  Perfons 
they  more  efpecially  are.  Thus 
we  may,  without  the  Afliftance 
of  the  new  Chyle  entering  into 
the  Veflels,  account  for  that  In¬ 
clination  to  Sleep,  which  follows 
upon  a  full  Stomach  :  Though  we 
muft  alfo  allow  the  Diftenfion, 
from  this,  to  be  a  confiderable 
Caufe  of  the  fame  Effed.  But, 
this  does  not  happen  immediately, 
nay,  fometimes,  perhaps,  not 
within  two  or  three  Hours  after 
Eating ;  and  the  fudden  Drowfi- 
nefs  muft  (as  well  as  the  prefent 
Refrefhment  and  Reviving  which 
Meat  gives)  be  chiefly  owing  to 
fome  more  fpeedy  Alteration. 

Now,  to  apply  this  more  Arid- 
ly,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  con- 
fider  yet  more  nearly  the  Effeds 
of  an  Opiate  or  jNarcotick ;  firft 
upon  the  Stomach,  and  after¬ 
wards,.  when  they  have  pafled  the 
Frimce  Vice,  upon  the  arterial  Fluid 
itfelf. 

An  agreeable  Senfation  pro¬ 
duc’d 
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duc’d  in  the  Stomach,  together 
with  a  Diftention  of  its  Mem¬ 
branes,  has  been  already  obferv’d 
to  be  the  Caufe  of  that  Sleepinefs, 
to  which  we  are  fo  inclinable  af¬ 
ter  Eating.  The  one  ot  thefe  en¬ 
gages  the  Mind,  the  other  afts 
upon  the  Bony.  For,  Pleafure 
amufes  the  Soul,  as  it  were,  fo 
that  it  does  not  think,  or  exer- 
cife  itfelf  about  any  outward  Ob- 
jeCls ;  that  is,  it  is  inclined  to 
Reft,  and  the  Fulnefs  of  the  Vef- 
fels  in  the  Brain  checks  and  hin¬ 
ders,  in  fome  Meafure,  the  Deri¬ 
vation  of  the  nervous  Juice  into 
the  Organs.  Now,  they  who  take 
a  moderate  Dofe  of  an  Opiate , 
efpecially,  if  not  long  accuftomed 
to  fuch  Things,  are  fo  transport¬ 
ed  with  the  pleafmg  Senfe  it  in¬ 
duces,  that  they  are,  as  they  of¬ 
ten  exprefs  themfelves,  in  Hea¬ 
ven  ;  and,  though  they  do  not 
always  fieep,  ( which  proceeds 
from  the  Prefentation  of  pleafmg 
Images  to  the  Mind,  being  fo 
ftrong,  that,  like  Dreams,  they 
do  over-engage  the  Fancy,  and 
fo  interrupt  the  ftate  of  Reft)  yet 
they  do,  however,  enjoy  fo  perfect 
an  Indolence  and  Quiet,  that  ^no 
Happinefs  in  the  World  can  fur- 
pafs  the  Charms  of  fo  agreeable 
an  Extafy. 

Thus  we  have,  from  thefe  Me¬ 
dicines,  but  in  a  far  more  emi¬ 
nent  Degree,  all  thole  Effects 
which  were  obferved  to  follow 
upon  that  grateful  Senfe  in  the 
Stomach,  which  a  moderate  Ful¬ 
nefs  produces.  For,  no  Bodies 
are  fo  fit  and  able,  pleafingly,  to 
affect  our  fenflble  Membranes, 
as  thofe  which  confift  of  volatile 
Farts,  whofe  Activity  is  tempered 
and  allayed,  by  the  Smoothnefs  of 
fome  which  are  lubricating  and 

oily.;  For,  they  lightly  rarefy  the 
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Juices  of  the  Stomach,  and  caufe 
a  pleafant  Titillation  of  its  ner¬ 
vous  Coat,  whereby  there  is  in¬ 
duced  an  agreeable  Plenitude,  and 
the  Mind  is  entertained  with  Ideas 
of  Satisfaction  and  Delight.  And 
thus  we  eafily  fee,  upon  what  Me- 
chanifm  the  other  V  ertues  of  Q- 
piates  do  depend  :  For,  their  ea¬ 
ring  Pains,  checking  Evacuations, 
Cfr.  proceed  not  only  from  the 
Mind’s  being  taken  up  with  a 
pleafmg  Senfe,  whereby  it  is  di¬ 
verted  from  a  difagreeable  one  ; 
but  all  Pain  being  attended  with 
a  Contraction  of  the  Part,  the 
Relaxation  of  the  Fibres,  which 
they  caufe,  eludes  and  deftrovs 
the  Force  of  the  Stimulus . 

In  like  Manner,  in  immoderate 
Secretions,  there  is  moll  common¬ 
ly  an  Irritation  of  the  Organs, 
the  Removal  of  which  will  abate 
the  Difcharge.  And  herein  lies 
the  incralfating  Quality  of  thefe 
Medicines,  in  that,  the  twitching 
Senfe  upon  the  Membranes  of  the 
Lungs,  Bowels,  CfQ.  being  lef- 
fened,  the  fharp  Humour  is  fuffer  • 
edto  lodge  there  in  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity,  before  it  is  fo  troubleiome, 
to  be  thrown  oft  and  expelled : 
It  being  all  one,  as  if  there  were 
no  Irritation  of  the  Part,  if  the 
uneafy  Senfe  thereof  be  not  ^  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Mind.  Thefe  EffeCts 
will  be  heightened  by  the  Mix¬ 
ture  of  the  Narcotick  I  articles 
with  the  Blood ;  which  is  here¬ 
upon  rarefy’d,  and  diftends  its 
Veffels,  efpecially,  thofe  of  the 
Brain :  And  thus  does  ftill,  to  a 
greater  Degree,  lefi’en  the  Influx 
of  the  nervous  Fluid  to  the  Parts, 
by  prefling  upon  the  ' Tubuli ,  or 
little  Canals,  through  which  it  is 
derived.  This  is  the  Realon  of 

that  difficulty  of  Breathing,  which. 

they  do,  for  a  Time,  experience. 
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who  take  thefe  Kind  ofMedicines  ; 
this  Symptom  being  infeparable 
from  the  Rarefa&ion  of  the  Blood 
in  the  Lungs. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  the 
A6tion  of  thefe  Medicines,  and 
particularly,  that  ot  Opium ,  is 
very  analogous  to  that  ‘of  other 
volatile  Spirits;  only,  that  a  fmalf 
.Portion  of  the  former  has  a  Force 
equal  to  that  of  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  latter.  And  this  is  very 
evident,  in  thole  who  accuftom 
themfelves  to  take  large  Dofes  of 
Opium  ;  as  the  Turks  and  Per  fans 
do,  to  that  Degree,  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  Fhmg  there  to  eat  a 
Dram,  or  two,  at  a  Time  ;  for, 
the  Effects  ol  it,  in  them,  are  no 
other  than  dovvnwright  Drunken- 
neis  :  Upon  which  Account,  it  is 
a  common  Saying  with  them,  and 
on  the  lame  Occaficn,  Pie  has  eat 
Opium  ;  as  with  us,  He  has  drank 
too  much  Wine.  Neither,  indeed, 
do  they  bear  fuch  large  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  it,  otherwise  than  Tipplers 
will  a  great  deal  of  Brandy ;  that 

is,  by  habituating  themfelves  to 

it,  by  Degrees,  beginning  with 
fmall  Dofes,  and  requiring  hill 
more  and  more,  to  raife  them- 
lelves  to  the  fame  Pitch.  Juft  as 
Galen  tells  of  a  Woman  at  Athens , 
who,  by  a  gradual  Ufe,  had 
brought  herfelf  to  take,  without 
any  .hurt,  a  conliderable  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Fie m lock  :  Which  Inllance 
as  the  more  to  our  Purpofe,  becaufe 
Hie.  Fontanus  knew  one,  who, 
being  recovered  of  the  Plague,' 
and  wanting  Sleep,  did,  with  verv 
good  Eftbd,  eat  Hemlock  for 
ibme  Time ;  till  falling  ill  again 
of  a  Fever,  and,  having  left* off 
the  Ufe  of  this  Remedy,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  procure  Reft,  by 
repeated  Doles  of  Opium ,  which 
(Nature  having  been  accuftomed 
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to  a  ftronger  Alterative)  had  no 
Operation,  until  the  Help  of  Hem¬ 
lock  was  again  called  in,  with  the 
defired  Succefs. 

It  is  a  fufficient  Confirmation 
of  all  this  Reafoning,  that  Profper 
Alphinus  obferved  amongft  the  E- 
gyptians,  thofe  who  had  been  ac¬ 
cuftomed  to  Opium ,  and  were 
faint  and  languid,  for  Want  of  it, 
(as  Drinkers  are,  if  they  have 
not  their  Liquors)  to  be  reco¬ 
vered,  and  put  into  the  fame  State 
of  Indolence  and  Pleafure,  by 
large  Dofes  of  Cretian  Wine, 
made  hotter,  by  the  Infufion  of 
Pepper,  and  the  like  ftrong  Aro- 
maticks.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  a- 
mifs  to  remark,  that  in  Maniacal 
People,  as  is  frequently  obferved, 
a  quadruple  Dole  of  an  Opiate 
will  fcarcely  produce  any  confi- 
derable  Effedt.  Now,  in  Perfons 
fo  affe&ed,  the  Mind  is  deeply 
engaged,  and  taken  up  with  fome 
Images,  or  other,  as.  Love,  An¬ 
ger,  & c.  fo  that  it  is  not  to  be  fo 
eafily  moved  or  diverted,  by  thofe 
pleafing  Reprefentations ,  which 
it  would  attend  to  at  another 
Time,  and  upon  which  the  yer- 
tues  of  thefe  Medicines  do,  in  a 
great  Meafure,  depend.  Befides 
this,  thofe  who  are  Maniacal,  do, 
to  a  Wonder,  bear  the  Injuries  of 
Cold,  Hunger,  &c.  and  have 
a.  prodigious  Degree  of  mufcular 
Force:  which  argues  the  Texture 
of  their  Blood  to  be  very  ftrong, 
and  the  Cohefion  of  its  Globules 
great  :  So  that  the  fpirituous  Parts 
of  an  Opiate  cannot  make  that 
Disjunction  and  Rarefaction  of 
this  Fluid  in  them,  which  it  does 

m  ordinary  Bodies  and  Conftituti- 
ons. 

How  far  this  Theory  is  im- 
proveable  into  Practice,  all  fuch 
are  Judges,  who  have  a  true  Ac¬ 
quaintance 
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quaintance  with  the  Animal  OE- 
conomy.  And ,  becaufe  many 
medicinal  Simples,  under  this  Di- 
viflon,  have  often  Efleds,  which 
are  termed  deleterious  and  poifon- 
ous ,  infomuch  as  to  kill,  and  that 
very  fuddenly ;  it  may  be  worth 
While  to  inform  ourfelves,  from 
the  fame  Inftrudor,  who  has  con¬ 
duced  us  hitherto  on  this  Head, 
how  fuch  Inftruments  ad,  in 
bringing  about  thofe  fatal  Con- 
fequences.  For,  the  moll  gentle 
of  this  Tribe,  in  an  Over-Dofe, 
have  the  fame  Efleds  as  a  Poi- 
fon,  and  prove  equally  deftruc- 
tive.  Opium ,  in  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity,  will  inflame  the  Stomach, 
and  rarefy  the  Blood  to  fuch  a  De¬ 
gree,  that  the  Veflels  cannot  again 
recover  their  Tone  ;  whereupon 
Apopledick  Symptoms,  &c.  will 
enfue. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  Dr, 
Mead  tells  us,  that  he  forced  in¬ 
to  the  Stomach  of  a  fmall  Dog 
about  half  a  Dram  of  crude  O- 
pium,  diflolved  in  boiling  Water, 
Fie  quickly  vomited  it  up,  with 
a  great  Quantity  of  frothy  Spittle  ; 
but  repeating  the  Trial,  by  hold¬ 
ing  up  his  Head,  and*  beating 
him,  the  Dodor  made  him  re- 
tain. /three  or  four  Doles,  inter¬ 
mitting  between  each,  about  a 
Quarter  of  an  Hour.  When  the 
Dog  had  thus  taken,  as  near  as 
he  could  guefs,  about  two  Drams, 
he  watched  him  an  Hour,  when 
he  began  to  fleep ;  but  prefently 
flarted  up  with  Convuiflons,  fell 
into  univerfal  Tremblings  ,  his 
Head  conftantly  twitched  and 
fhook  ;  he  breathed  fhort,  and 
with  Labour,  and,  at  .length,  loll 
entirely  the  Ufe  of  his  hinder- 
Legs,  and  then,  of  the  fore-cnes, 
which  were  ItifF  and  rigid,  like 
§  ticks.  As  he  lay  fhortuig,  ihe 


Dodor,  to  haften  his  End,  was; 
giving  him  more  or  the  Solu¬ 
tion  ;  but,  on  a  hidden,  his 
Limbs  grew  limber,  and  he  died. 
Upon  opening  his  Stomach,  it 
was  found  wonderfully  diflend- 
ed,  though  empty  of  every 
Thing  but  fome  Water  and 
Opium ,  together  with  fome  Par¬ 
cels  of  frothy  Mucus  fwimming 
in  it  :  The  Infide  was  as  clean,, 
as  if  fcraped,  and  wafhed  from 
all  the  Slime  of  the  Glands, 
with  fome  Rednefs  here  and 
there,  as  in  a  beginning  Inflam¬ 
mation.  The  Pylorus  was  con- 
traded.  The  Blood- Veflels  of  the 
Brain  were  very  full ;  and  he  took 
out  a  large  Grume  of  concreted 
Blood  from  the  upper  Part  of  ir9 
cutting  into  the  Sinus  Longitudi- 
nalis ,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  A- 
popledick  Carcafes ;  but  found  no 
extravafated  Serum  in  the  Ven¬ 
tricles,  nor  among  any  of  the 
Membranes. 

And  thus,  from  the  Efleds  of 
an  Over-Dole  of  an  Opiate,  may 
we  conceive  how  many,  under 
this  Clafs,  are  fo  powerful,  in 
their  Narcotick  Qualities,  as  to 
prove  deadly,  in  very  fmall  Quan¬ 
tities  ;  and  are,  therefore,  not 
fa  fely  admitted  into  Pradice. 
Some  of  them  conflfl:  of  fuch 
hot,  acrid,  and  corroflve  Parts, 
as  by  rarefying  the  Juices  of  the 
Stomach,  and  wounding  of  its 
nervous  Membranes ,  are  the 
Caule  of  all  thofe  Diforders, 
which  do  immediately  follow. 
For,  upon  the  Senfe  of  a  violent 
Irritation  and  Pain,  the  Fluid  of 
the  Nerves  is  immediately,  in 
large  Quantities,  determined  to 
the  Part  aifeded  ;  and  this,  if 
the  Stimulus  is  not  over-great, 
will  be  only  to  fuch  a  Degree 
as  is  fuflkient,  by  contradmg 
--  -  -  the 
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the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  and 
Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen ,  to  throw 
off  the  Caufe  of  the  difagree- 
able  Senfation  :  But,  the  uneafy 
Twitching  being  too  terrible  to 
be  borne,  the  Mind,  by  a  Kind 
of  Surprize,  does,  with  Halle  and 
Fury,  as  it  were,  command  the 
Spirits  thither.  Thus,  the  Buft- 
nefs  is  over-done,  and  the  Acti¬ 
on  of  the  Fibres  become  fo  ftrong, 
shat  the  Orifices  of  the  Stomach 
are  quite  clofed  ;  fo  that,  inllead 
of  difcharging  the  noxious  Mat¬ 
ter,  the  Torment  is  made  great¬ 
er,  and  the  whole  OEconomy  put 
into  Confufion.  The  Inllance  of 
the  Child,  in  Wepfer,  which,  in 
fuch  an  Agony,  made  Water,  to 
the  Height  of  five  or  fix  Foot, 
with  a  furprizing  Strength  and 
Violence,  is  a  Demonftration 
of  this  forcible  Contraction  of 
the  Mufcles.  Nor  is  it  any 
Wonder,  if,  in  thefe  Circumftan- 
ces,  all  Senfe  be  loft,  Blood  gufli 
out  at  the  Ears,  Noftrils,  &c. 
the  Parts  being  all  torn  and 
broke,  by  the  Violence  of  the 
Convulfions  ;  which,  tho’  they 
begin  in  the  Mufcles  of  the  Belly, 
muft,  at  laft,  prevail  in  the  Mem¬ 
bers  too,  ’till  the  whole  Fabrick 
is  Blocked  and  overturned  ;  and 
fome  corrofive  Salts ,  perhaps , 
getting  into  the  Blood,  and,  by 
the  RarefaCtion  of  it,  diftending 
the  Veftels,  the  membranous 
Coats  of  them  being  already 
over-ftretched,  will  the  more  ea- 
fily  give  Way,  and  let  out  their 
Fluid. 

And,  befides  the  irritating  fa- 
line  Particles  in  the  Compofition 
of  fome  of  this  Kind,  many  of 
them  abound  with  an  extremely 
fetid  and  offenfive  Sulphur  ; 
which  gives  fuch  a  difagreeable 
and  uneafy  Senfation  to  t-he 
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Nerves,  as  fuffocates,  in  a  Man¬ 
ner,  the  Spirits,  and  deadens  their 
Motions. 

Nares ,  the  Noftrils.  See  Na- 
Jus . 

Nafalia ,  from  Nafis,  the  Nofe  ; 
the  fame  as  Err  bines. 

b\ajl  Os.  See  Maxilla  fuperior . 

Nafusy  the  Nofe.  This  may  be 
divided  into  two  Parts,  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  and  the  internal.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  Part  is  covered  with  the 
Skin,  and  fome  Mufcles ;  which 
fee  under  their  proper  Names. 
Its  upper  Part  confifts  of  two 
Bones,  clofely  joined  together  on 
their  upper  Side.  Its  lower  Part 
is  made-  of  four  Cartilages,  of 
which  the  firft  two  are  fixed  to 
the  lower  Ends  of  the  forefaid 
Bones  ;  they  are  alfo  joined  to¬ 
gether  on  the  upper  Side  :  They 
are  pretty  broad,  and,  as  they 
approach  the  Tip  of  the  Nofe, 
they  grow  thinner,  and  fofter. 
The  other  two  lie  upon  the  low¬ 
er  Ends  of  the  firft  two,  to  which 
they  are  ty’d  by  a  Membrane  ; 
they  are  called  Ala  Nariuni.  The 
Cavity,  made  by  thefe  Bones  and 
four  Cartilages,  is  divided  in 
its  Middle  into  two  Noftrils,  by 
a  Partition,  of  which  the  upper 
End  is  bony,  and  the  lower  End 
cartilaginous.  The  flefiiy  Extre¬ 
mity  of  this  Cartilage  is  called 
Columna.  The  upper  End  of  each 
Side  of  this  Cavity  divides  into 
two,  of  which  one  goes  up  to 
the  Os  Spongiofum ,  the  other  goes 
down  into  the  Fauces,  and  opens 
behind  the  Palate,  by  which 
Means  we  breathe  through  our 
Noftrils.  At  the  lower  End  of 
this  Cavity  there  are  two  fmall 
Holes,  which  pierce  the  Bone  of 
the  Palate,  and  open  in  one  be¬ 
hind  the  Dentes  inci(i<vi  ;  they 
carry  the  thin  Rheum  of  |  the 

Noftrils 
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Noftrils  into  the  Mouth.  The 
Cavity  is  covered  by  a  pretty 
thick,  and  glandulous  Membrane  : 
Its  Glands  feparate  that  Matter, 
which  we  call  Mucus ,  in  the 
Noftrils.  On  the  lower  End  of 
this  Membrane,  there  grow  fe- 
veral  Hairs  called  Vibrijja ,  they, 
with  the  Mucus,  which  the  Glands 
feparate,  flop  any  Filth  from  a- 
fcending  too  far  into  the  No- 
flrils. 

By  the  internal  Part  of  the 
Nofe,  is  underflood  the  immedi¬ 
ate  Organ  of  Smelling  ;  it  lies  in 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Cavity  of 
the  Nolfrils  ;  it  is  made  of  the  Os 
Cribriforme,  and  its  Productions, 
the  Os  Spongiofum ,  of  which  each 
Lamina  is  covered  with  a  very 
fine  Membrane,  upon  which  the 
Fibres  of  the  Olfaftory  Nerve, 
which  pafles  the  Holes  of  the  Os 
Cribriforme,  and  the  Fibres  of  the 
firft  Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair, 
which  come  from  the  Orbit,  are 
fpread.  In  this  Membrane  there 
are  many  fmall  Glands,  which 
feparate  an  Humour  that  moiftens 
it,  and  flops  the  Exhalations  of 
odoriferous  Bodies,  which  make 
their  Imprefiions  upon  the  Ol¬ 
factory  Nerves  that  are  fpread 
upon  it.  Hounds,  and  other 
Bealls,  which  have  a  more  ex- 
quifite  Smell  than  Men,  have  al¬ 
io  many  more  Lasnina  covered 
with  fuch  a  Membrane.  There 
are  feveral  Conduits  which  open 
between  thefe  Lamina.  The  firft 
and  fecond  are  the  DuSius  Lachry- 
males.  The  third  and  fourth 
come  from  the  Sinus  Frontalis. 
The  fifth  and  fixth  come  from 
the  Nut  of  the  fecond  Bone  of 
the  upper  Jaw.  The  feventh  and 
eighth  come  from  the  Cells  of 
the  Os  Spongiofum  ;  they  pierce 
the  Membrane  which  covers  the 


firft  or  uppermoft  Lasnina ;  And 
the  ninth  and  tenth  come  from 
the  Sinus  in  the  Os  Sphenoides.  All 
thefe  Conduits  carry  the  Liquor, 
which  is  feparated,  in  their  Cavi¬ 
ties,  into  the  Noftrils,  for  the 
moiftening  its  Membranes,  which, 
otherwife  would  dry  too  much, 
by  the  Air  breathed  through  the 
Noftrils. 

The  Veflels  of  the  Nofe  are  Ar¬ 
teries  from  the  Car oti dales,  which 
pafs  with  the  OlfaClory  Nerve, 
and  they  are  diftributed  into  the 
internal  Nofe.  The  external  Ca~ 
rotidal ,  the  Jugular,  and  the  fe¬ 
cond  Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair, 
give  Arteries,  Veins,  and  Nerves 
to  the  external  Nofe.  Some  give 
an  Account,  why  the  Smell  of 
Bodies,  which  confift  of  acrimo¬ 
nious  Parts,  draws  Tears  from  the 
Eyes ;  and,  why  the  Want  of 
Tafle  does  ordinarily  accompany 
the  Want  of  Smelling,  by  the 
Communication  of  the  Branches 
of  the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves,  which 
are  diftributed  through  thofe  Or¬ 
gans  of  Senfation. 

Nates  Cerebri.  See  Brain. 

Natural  Faculty,  is  that  Power 
arifing  from  the  Blood’s  Circula¬ 
tion,  which  is  confpicuous  in  all 
the  Secretions  performed  within 
the  Body,  that  Secretion  alone  ex¬ 
cepted,  which  is  made  at  the  O- 
rigin  of  the  Nerves. 

Natural  Functions,  are  thofe 
which  convert  the  Aliment  into 
the  Subftance  of  the  Body,  and, 
therefore,  depend  upon  the  Vifce- 
ra,  Veflels,  and  Humours,  that 
receive,  detain,  move,  change, 
mix,  feparate,  apply,  difcharge, 
and  confume. 

Nature,  is  a  Word  ufed  in  di¬ 
vers  Significations.  More  llrfotly 
it  is  taken  for  a  peculiar  Difpo- 
fltion  of  Parts  in  fome  particular 

Body  : 
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Body  :  As  we  fay,  it  is  the  Nature 
of  Fifh  to  live  in  the  Water.  And 
again,  it  is  taken  more  largely 
for  the  univerfal  Difpofition  of 
all  Bodies  :  And,  in  this  Senfe,  it 
is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Diyine 
Providence,  forafmuch  as  that 
governs  and  directs  all  Things 
by  certain  Rules  and  Laws,  ac¬ 
commodated  to  their  feveral  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Exigence.  Sometimes 
it  is  taken  for  the  efTential  Pro¬ 
perties  of  fome  Things,  with  the 
Attributes  belonging  thereunto  ; 
as  we  fay,  it  is  in  the  Nature  of 
God  to  be  good,  of  a  Soul  to 
think,  or  of  a  Stone  to  gravitate. 
And  laftly,  it  is  fometirnes  ufed 
for  the  Syflem  of  the  Univerfe, 
and  the  whole  vifible  and  created 
World. 

Laws  of  Nature ,  are  thofe  Laws 
of  Motion,  by  which  all  natural 
Bodies  are  commonly  governed 
in  all  their  Actions  upon  one  an¬ 
other,  and  which  they  inviolably 
obferve  in  all  the  Changes  that 
happen  in  the  natural  State  of 
Things  i  they  are  reducible  to 
thefe. 

I.  All  Bodies  per  fevers  in  the 
fame  State  of  Ref ,  or  of  moving 
forward  in  a  jlrait  Line,  unlefs 
forced  out  of  that  State  by  feme  out¬ 
ward  imprefs  d  Violence  ;  that  is, 
all  Bodies  at  Ref,  will  naturally, 
and  of  themfelves,  for  ever  conti¬ 
nue  in  Ref ,  unlefs  fome  external 
Caufe  put  them  in  Motion:  And  all 
Bodies  in  Motion  will  naturally  move 
forwards  for  ever  in  the  fame  jlrait 
lane,  unlefs  they  are  flopped  ho 
jome  oppofite  Force,  or  turned  out  of 
their  Courfe  by  fome  differently  di¬ 
re  died  Violence . 

To  fhew  how  inviolably  this 
Law  is  obferved  by  natural  A- 


gents,  we  need  only  confider,  it 
never  has  been  obferved,  that 
any  Body  did,  of  itfelf,  bring  it- 
felf  from  Reft  to  Motion,  nor 
that  ever  any  Body  in  Motion, 
of  itfelf,  altered  its  Courfe  ;  but 
that  where-ever  fuch  Changes  hap¬ 
pened,  there  were  always  evi¬ 
dent  Caufes.  If  Bodies  changed 
their  Places,  of  themfelves,  all 
Things  would  run  into  Confufi- 
on  ;  nor  would  there  be  any  cer¬ 
tain  Means  to  regulate  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Univerfe.  We  are 
certain,  Frojedliles  would  for  ever 
move  on  in  the  fame  right  Line, 
did  not  the  Air,  their  own  Gra¬ 
vity,  or  the  Ruggednefs  of  the 
Plane  on  which  they  move,  flop 
their  Motion,  or,  did  not  fome 
Body  with  a  different  Direction  ak 
ter  their  Courfe.  A  Top,  whole 
Parts,  by  their  Cohefion,  hinder 
one  another’s  redilinear  Motions, 
would  never  ceafe  to  turn  round, 
did  not  the  Air  gradually  impair 
its  Motion.  Natural  Bodies  con- 
fift  of  a  Mafs  of  Matter,  which, 
by  itfelf,  can  never  alter  its  State ; 
and,  if  Bodies  are  once  at  Reft, 
they  muff  continue  fo ,  unlefs 
fome  new  Force  put  them  in  Mo¬ 
tion.  If  in  Motion,  the  fame  E- 
nergy  will  continue  them  in  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  drive  them  forwards  in 
the  fame  Diredions. 

Moreover,  there  is  in  Matter  a 
palffve  Principle,  which  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  very  well  expreffes,  by 
the  Vis  Inertia,  whereby  Bodies 
reiift,  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
Power,  any  Change  or  Alterati¬ 
on  of  their  State,  whatever  it  be, 
either  of  Reft,  Motion,  or  its 
Diredion ;  and  this  Refiftance  is 
always  equal  in  the  fame  Body, 
and  in  different  Bodies  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  Quantity  ol  Matter 
they  contain .»  There  is  required 
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as  much  Force  to  flop  a  Body  in 
Motion,  as  is  required  to  put  it  in 
Motion,  and  e  contra :  And,  there¬ 
fore,  fmce  the  fame  Body  equally 
refills  the  contrary  equal  Changes 
of  its  State*  this  Refiftance  will 
operate  as  powerfully  to  keep  a 
Body  in  Motion,  as  to  keep  it  at 
Reft  ;  and  confequently,  of  itfelf, 
it  can  never  change  its  State  of 
Reft,  Motion,  or  Direction ;  for, 
to  change  its  Dire&ion  is  the 
fame  thing  as  to  move,  of  itfeJf, 
another  Way.  Matter  then,  of  it¬ 
felf  is  fo  far  indifferent  to  Mo¬ 
tion,  or  Reft,  that  it  is  no  more 
inclined  to  the  one  than  to  the 
other,  and  does  no  lefs  refill  a 
Change  from  Reft  to  Motion,  than 
from  Motion  to  Reft.  This  Vis 
Inertia  is  no  where  more  confpi- 
cuous,  than  in  the  fudden  Motion 
of  a  Velfel  full  of  Liquor  upon  a 
horizontal  Plane  ;  at  lirft,  while 
the  Velfel  is  moving  along  the 
Plane,  the  Liquor  feems  to  move 
with  a  Direction  contrary  to  that 
of  the  Velfel,  the  Water  rifing  on 
the  Hinder-Side  of  the  Velfel. 
Not  that  there  is  really  any  fuch 
Motion  imprefs’d  upon  the  Li¬ 
quor,  but  that,  by  the  Vis  Iner¬ 
tia ,  the  Water  endeavouring  to 
continue  in  its  State  of  Reft,  the 
Velfel  cannot,  immediately,  com¬ 
municate  its  Motion  to  it,  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  Bulk  and  fluid  State  : 
but  the  Liquor  perleveres  in  its 
State  of  Reft,  whilft  the  Velfel 
makes  forwards,  and  fo  feems  to 
move  a  contrary  Way.  But,  when 
once  the  Liquor  has  the  Motion 
of  the  Velfel  entirely  communi¬ 
cated  to  it,  and  begins  to  move 
with  a  Velocity  equal  to  that  of 
the  Velfel,  if  the  Velfel  be  fudden- 
ly  flopped,  the  Liquor  continues 
its  Motion,  and  daihes  over  the 
Sides  of  the  Velfel.  This  paffive 


Principle,  or  Vis  Inertia ,  is  eflentia! 
to  Matter,  becaufe  it  neither  cart 
be  deprived  of  it,  nor  intended,  or 
remitted  in  the  fame  Body,  but  is 
always  proportional  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Matter  Bodies  contain. 

Carol.  1 .  Hence  it  is  evident*' 
that  no  Particle  of  Matter,  nor 
any  Combination  of  Particles,  that 
is,  no  Body  can  either  move,  of 
themfelves,  or  of  themfelves  al¬ 
ter  the  Direction  of  their  Motion  : 
Matter  is  not  endowed  with  Self- 
Motion,  nor  with  a  Power  to  al¬ 
ter  the  Courfe  in  which  it  is  put* 
it  is  merely  paflive,  and  muft  for 
ever,  of  itfelf,  continue  in  that 
State  and  that  Courfe  that  it  is  fet¬ 
tled  in ;  and,  if  it  can’t  move  of 
itfelf,  it  can  never  alter  its  Courfe 
of  itfelf,  when  in  Motion  ;  for  to 
alter  its  Courfe,  of  itfelf,  is  only 
to  move,  of  itfelf,  after  a  particu^ 
lar  Manner. 

Carol .  2.  Hence  it  is  evident* 
that  no  Body  put  in  Motion,  will 
naturally,  and  of  itfelf,  move  in 
a  curve  Line.  All  Motion  is  na¬ 
turally  forward  in  the  fame  ftrait 
Line  with  the  Diredlion  of  the 
moving  Force  ;  but,  whatever 
moves  in  a  curve  Line,  muft  in 
every  Point  alter  its  Diredlion, 
and  therefore,  naturally  of  itfelf* 
no  Body  can  move  in  a  curve 
Line. 

Corol.  3.  Hence  the  great  Bo¬ 
dies  of  this  Univerfe,  the  Planets* 
their  Satellites,  and  the  Comets, 
do  not  naturally,  and  of  them¬ 
felves  (though  at  firft  put  in  Mo¬ 
tion)  move  in  their  refpe&ive 
Orbits,  which  are  curve  Lines 
returning  into  themfelves,  but  are 
kept  in  them  by  fome  attractive 
Force,  which,  if  once  fufptnded, 
J  they 
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they  would  For  ever  run  out  in  right 
Lines  ;  and  confequently,  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  thefe  great  Bodies  in  their 
Orbits  do  abiolutely  depend  upon 
this  attractive  Force,  whencefoever 
it  arifes. 

Coral.  4.  Hence  neither  Moti¬ 
on,  nor  Reft  (I  mean,  not  one  of 
them  particularly)  is  eftential  to 
Matter ;  i.  e.  Matter  is  indifferent, 
as  to  either  of  thefe  particularly, 
and  does  as  much  refill:  its  being 
changed  from  Reft  to  Motion,  as 
it  does  the  being  changed  from 
Motion  to  Reft.  And,  as  any 
Force  will  imprint  fome  Degree 
of  Motion  on  a  quiefcent  Body,  fo 
the  fame  Degree  of  Force,  im- 
prefs’d  at  the  fame  Time  with  a 
contrary  Direction,  will  bring  it 
Reft  again ;  but,  it  is  not  necelfa- 
ry  to  the  Being  of  Matter,  that  it 
be  in  Reft  or  Motion  :  For,  Mat¬ 
ter  will  be  ftill  Matter,  in  which¬ 
ever  of  thefe  States  it  be.  In  a 
Word,  fince  the  formerly  men¬ 
tion’d  piflive  Principle,  or  Vis  In¬ 
ertia  ,  is  effential  to  Matter,  it  there¬ 
by  becomes  indifferent,  as  to  Mo¬ 
tion  or  Reft,  and  is  equally  fufcep- 
tible  of  either,  according  as  the 
extrinfick  Force  ur^ges  it. 

Corol.  5.  Hence  the  Neceffity 
of  a  Vacuum ,  or  Space  diftind 
from  Matter,  is  clearly  demonftra- 
ble  :  For,  fince,  by  their  Vis  Iner¬ 
tia,  all  Bodies  refill,  to  the  utmoft 
of  their  Power,  any  Change  or 
Alteration  of  their  State,  whether 
of  Motion  or  Reft  ;  and  fince 
the  Refiftance  in  the  fame  Body 
is  always  equal,  or  the  fame,  and 
in  different  Bodies  is  proportiona¬ 
ble  to  the  Quantity  of  Matter  they 
contain ;  and  fmce,  confequently, 
if  two  Bodies  containing  equal 
Quantities  of  Matter,  and  moving 


with  equal  Celerities  m  contrary 
Directions,  fo  that  they  impinge 
diredly  upon  one  another,  will 
certainly  both  reft  or  flop  at  the 
Point  of  their  Concourfe  ;  as  al- 
fo,  fmce  it  is  demonftrable,  that 
two  Bodies  moving  contrariwife 
with  equal  Celerities,  and  both 

x  , 

refting,  are  equally  heavy  ;  it  ne- 
cefiarily  follows,  that  two  Bodies,, 
containing  equal  Quantities  of 
Matter,  are  equally  heavy  :  And, 
therefore,  were  there  no  Vacuities 
in  Bodies,  two  Spheres  of  equal  Di¬ 
ameters  fhould  contain  equal  Dia¬ 
meters  of  Matter,  and,  confa- 
quently,  be  equally  heavy,  i.  e.  two* 
Spheres  of  equal  Diameters,  one  of 
Gold,  another  of  Wood,  fhould 
have  the  fame  fpecifick  Gravities  : 
which  being  contrary  to  Experi¬ 
ence,  there  is  a  Necefiity  of  ad¬ 
mitting  Vacuities  in  the  latter 
Sphere,  to  anfwer  the  Difference 
of  their  Gravities. 

It  is  true,  it  may  be  'here  an- 
fwered,  that  one  of  the  equal  Bo¬ 
dies  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  more 
porous  than  the  other,  and  the 
Pores  to  be  pervaded  by  a  fub- 
tile  Fluid,  which,  pafling  freely 
through  the  Bodies,  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Impulfe.  And,  to 
obviate  this  Objection,  and,  confe¬ 
quently,  to  make  this  Proof  of  the 
Necefiity  of  a  Vacuu?n  amount  to  a 
Demonftration,  Sir  Ifaac  Ne^vton 
has  lhevvn,  from  many  repeated 
Experiments  by  Pendulums,  in  Air, 
Water,  and  Mercury;  and  more 
exactly,  by  Experiments  on  heavy 
Bodies  falling  in  Air  and  Water; 
that  the  Refiftance  of  fluid  Bodies 
is  always  proportional  to  their  Den- 
fities,  that  is,  to  the  Quantities  of 
Matter  they  contain,  or  their  Vires 
Inertia.  The  Refiftance  in  Fluids 

arifes  from  their  greater  preffmg 
*  ■  on 
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on  the  Fore,  than  Hind-Part  of 
the  Bodies  moving  in  them ;  and 
this  muft  be  always  in  all  Fluids 
proportionable  to  the  Quantity  of 
Matter  they  contain,  which  preftes 
on  thefe  Sides,  that  is,  their  Den¬ 
sity.  Bodies  moving  in  Fluids 
prefs  upon,  and  excite  a  Motion 
in  the  Fluids  in  their  Pafiage  ;  and 
this  Motion,  thus  imprefs’d,  arifes 
from  the  Excefs  of  the  PrelTure  of 
the  Fluid  upon  the  Fore-part,  a- 
bove  that  PrelTure  on  the  Hind- 
part  of  the  moving  Bodies :  and 
this  Excels  of  PrelTure  of  Bodies 
in  Fluids  will  not  only  raife  a 
Motion  in  them,  but  will  alfo  adt 
on  the  Bodies  themfelves,  by  re¬ 
tarding  their  Motion,  according  as 
it  is  greater  or  lefs,  whence  the 
Refinances  of  Fluids  arife  ;  where¬ 
fore,  the  Refinances  of  Fluids  are 
as  the  Quantities  of  Matter  they 
contain,  or  their  Denfities,  which 
alone  can  make  the  Excefs  greater 
orlePfer.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  Re¬ 
finance  in  Fluids,  which  may  arife 
from  their  Elafticity,  Glutinouf- 
nefs,  and  the  Friction  of  their  Parts, 
& c.  This  Refinance  may  be  lef- 
fen’d,  and,  in  a  great  Meafure,  re¬ 
mov’d  by  the  Change  of  the  Figure 
and  Size  of  their  Parts.  But  thefe 
Confiderations  have  no  Place  in  any 
of  the  Fluids  of  our  Syftem,  where¬ 
in  Experiments  have  been  made  ; 
it  having  been  always  found,  that 
their  Refinances  were  proportio¬ 
nal  to  their  Denfities.  So  that  no 
Subtilization,  Divilion  of  Parts,  or 
Refining,  can  alter  their  Refinan¬ 
ces,  thefe  depending  entirely  on 
their  Denfities,  or  Vires  Inertia, 
that  is,  the  Quantities  of  Matter 
'  they  contain ;  and  the  mofi  fub- 
tile  JEther  would  give  the  fame 
Refinance  to  a  Projediile,  as  Mer¬ 
cury,  if  the  Denfity  or  Quantity 
of  Matter  were  the  fame  in  the 
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firfi:  as  the  lall  :  For,  that  being 
fuppofed,  the  Excefs  of  the  Pref- 
fure  or  Weight  on  the  Fore-part, 
above  that  on  the  Hind-part  of 
the  Projectile,  would  be  the  fame 
in  both,  on  which  alone  the  Re¬ 
finances  of  both  depend  ;  fince  it 
its  Weight  alone,  that  is.  Matter, 
that  can  produce  PrelTure  in  inani¬ 
mate  Bodies,  Vide  Newt.  Schol.  Prop « 
XL.  lib.  11.  2 d  Edit.  From  which 
it  is  plain,  that  if  Bodies  be  ever 
fo  porous,  and  fill’d  with  Fluids 
ever  fo  fubtile,  yet,  if  there  be 
no  Vacuities  without  Matter  en¬ 
tirely,  thefe  porous  Bodies  mull 
be  equally  heavy  with  the  moft 
compact  ones,  fince  the  Fluids, 
required  to  fill  thefe  Pores,  muft 
be  equally  heavy  with  the  folid 
Body,  and  both  muft  contain  an 
equal  Quantity  of  Matter,  if  there 
be  no  Vacuities ;  all  Fluids  re¬ 
fining,  that  is,  indeed,  weighing, 
in  Proportion  to  the  Quantities  of 
Matter  they  contain.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  there  be  no  Vacuities,  all  Bo¬ 
dies  mull:  be  equally  heavy  ;  which 
being  contrary  to  Experience,  there 
is  a  Necelfity  of  admitting  Vacui¬ 
ties,  to  account  for  the  different 
Weights  of  Bodies. 

II.  The  Changes  made  in  the 
Motions  of  Bodies  are  always  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  imprejfed  moving 
Force ,  and  are  produced  in  the  fame 
Direction  with  that  of  the  moving 
Force . 

Effedls  are  always  proportio¬ 
nable  to  their  adequate  Caufes  ; 
and,  if  any  Degree  of  Force  pro¬ 
duce  any  Degree  of  Motion,  a 
double  Degree  of  the  lame  Force 
will  produce  a  double  Degree  ol 
Motion,  and  a  triple  a  triple,  and 
foon:  And  this  Motion  mult  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  fame  Direction  with 
Y  2  “  tfiat 
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that  of  the  moving  Force,  fince 
from  this  only  the  Motion  arifes ; 
and  becaufe,  by  the  former  Law, 
Bodies  in  Motion  cannot  change 
their  Direction,  of  themfelves,  fo 
that  unlefs  fome  new  Force  alter 
its  Courfe,  the  Body  mull  proceed 
in  the  fame  DireClion  with  that  of 
the  moving  Force.  And,  if  the 
Body  was  before  in  Motion,  the 
Motion  arifmg  from-  this  imprefs’d 
Force,  if  in  the  fame  Direction, 
does  fo  much  increafe  the  former 
Motion  5  if  it  has  a  contrary  Di¬ 
rection,  it  deltroys  a  Part  of  the 
former  Motion,  equal  to  that 
which  is  imprefs’d  ;  when  it  has 
a  Direction  oblique  to  that  of  the 
former  Motion,  it  is  either  added 
to,  or  fubltraCted  from  the  former 
Motion,  according  as  the  Motion, 
ariling  from  a  Compofition  of  thofe 
two,  is  determined. 

Carol.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that, 
in  the  prefent  Conftitution  of 
Things,  there  can  be  no  perpe¬ 
tual  Motion-  By  a  perpetual  Mo¬ 
tion,  I  mean,  an  uninterrupted 
Communication  of  the  fame  De¬ 
gree  of  Motion,  from  one  Part  of 
Matter  to  another  in  a  Circle : 
not  as  Bodies  put  in  Motion  do  for 
ever  continue  in  the  fame,  except 
fo  far  as  they  are  refilled  or  hopped 
by  other  Bodies ;  but  a  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  Quantity  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  fo  that  it  perpetually  returns 
undiminilhed  upon  the  firft  Mover. 
For,  by  this  Law,  the  Motion  pro¬ 
duc’d  is  but  proportionable  to  the 
generating  Force  and  all  Motions 
on  this  Globe  being  performed  in 
a  refilling  Fluid,  viz.  the  Air,  a 
confide  ruble  Quantity  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  mull  be  fpent  in  the  Commu¬ 
nication,  on  this  Medium ,  and  con- 
fequently,  it  is  impolfible  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Motion  ihouid  return 
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undiminilhed  upon  the  firft  Moverf 
which  is  necelfary  toward  a  per¬ 
petual  Motion.  Moreover,  the 
Nature  of  material  Organs  is  fuch, 
that  there  is  no  avoiding  a  greater 
or  lelfer  Degree  of  FriClion,  tUo» 
the  Machine  be  formed  according 
to  the  exaCtelt  Principles  of  Geo¬ 
metry  and  Mec’nanicks,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  perfeCl  Congruity,  nor  exaCt 
Smoothnefs  in  Nature  ;  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  the  Cohefion  of  Bodies,  the 
fmall  Proportion  the  folid  Matter 
bears  to  the  Vacuities  in  them, 
and  the  Nature  of  the  conftituent 
Particles  of  Bodies,,  not  admitting 
the  fame.  Befides,  how  very  im¬ 
perfect  our  moll  finifhed  mecha- 
nick  Performances  are,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  MicrofcGpe  will  eafily  difeover. 
Now,  thefe  Things  mull  very  con- 
fiderably  diminifh  the  communi¬ 
cated  Force,  f©  that  it  is  impoffible 
there  Ihould  be  a  perpetual  Moti¬ 
on,  unlefs  the  communicated  Force 
were  fo  much  greater  than  the  ge¬ 
nerating  Force,  as  to  recompenfe 
the  Diminution  made  therein  by 
all  thefe  Caufes,  fo  that  the  im¬ 
prefs’d  Motion  may  return  undi¬ 
minilhed  to  the  firft  Mover.  But 
that  being  contrary  to  this  Law, 
.it  is  clear,  that  the  Motion  mull 
continually  decreafe,  till  it  at  lali 
Hops,  and  confequently,  there  can 
be  no  perpetual  Motion  in  the 
prefent  State  of  Things. 

III.  Repulfe  or  Re-aBion  is  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  Impulfe  or  Action ^  or 
the  Action  of  two  Bodies  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther  is  always  equal ,  hut  with  a 
contrary  Direction,  i.  e.  Fhe  fame 
Force ,  with  which  one  Bodyfrikes 
upon  another ,  is  returned  upon  the 
firft  by  that  other  :  but  thefe  Forces 
cure  impreffed  with  contrary  Direc¬ 
tions, 


What- 
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Whatever  preffes  or  draws  ano- 
ther,  is  as  much  prefs’d  or  drawn 
by  that  other  ;  if  one  preffes  a 
Stone  with  his  Finger,  the  Stone 
preffes  his  Finger  again.  If  an 
Horfe  draw  forward  a  Stone  by  a 
Rope,  the  Stone  does  equally  draw 
back  the  Horfe  ;  for  the  Rope, 
being  equally  diftended  both  Ways, 
adls  upon  both  equally.  If  one 
ftrike  an  Anvil  with  an  Hammer, 
the  Anvil  ftrikes  the  Hammer  with 
equal  Force.  The  Steel  draws  the 
Magnet  as  much  as  the  Magnet 
does  the  Steel,  as  is  evident,  by 
making  both  fwim  in  Water.  So 
in  pulling  a  Barge  to  Land  by  a 
Rope,  the  Bank  pulls  the  Barge  as 
much  as  the  Barge  does  the  Bank  : 
And,  in  the  Defcent  of  heavy  Bo¬ 
dies,  the  Stone  attra&s  the  Earth 
as  much  as  the  Earth  does  the 
Stone,  2.  e.  the  Earth  gravitates 
towards  the  Stone,  as  much  as  the 


Stone  does  toward  the  Earth,  And 
the  Motions,  produced  by  both 
thefe  Gravitations,  are  equal  in 
both,  only  the  Stone  is  altogether 
inconfiderable,  in  refpedt  of  the 
Bulk  of  the  Earth  j  and  eonfe- 
quently,  the  Velocity  of  the  Earth's 
Motion  toward  the  Stone  is  incon* 
fiderable,  in  refpedt  of  the  Stone’s 
Motion  toward  the  Earth  ;  and 
therefore,  the  Motion  of  the  Earth 
toward  the  Stone  is  infenfible.  And 
univerfally  in  all  the  Adlions  of 
Bodies,  if  a  Body  aft  on  another* 
and  change  its  Motion  any  Manner 
of  Way,  that  other  will  make  the 
fame  Change  in  the  Motion  of  this 
Body  with  a  contrary  Dire&ion, 
fo  that  by  thefe  Adtions  there  are 
made  equal  Changes,  not  of  the  Ve~ 
locities,  but  of  the  Motion  ;  for,  the 
Changes  made  on  the  V  elocities* 
in  contrary  Diredlions,  are  in  a  re= 
ciprocal  Proportion  to  the  Bodies, 


Carol  1 .  If  a  Body,  A,  be  im¬ 
pelled  by  two  different  Forces,  one 
in  the  Direction  ^  R,  with  the  Ve¬ 
locity  M ;  another  in  the  Dire&ion 
AC,  with  the  Velocity  N ;  make 
A  B  to  AC,  as  M  to  N;  com- 
pleat  the  Parallellogram  A  B  C  D , 
the  Diagonal  of  which  is  A  D< 
'JTe  Compofition  of  both  thefe 


Forces  will  make  the  Body  deferibe 
the  Diagonal  AD,  and  in  the  fame 
Time  as  it  would  have  defcribed 
either  of  the  Sides ;  for,  becaufe 
the  Force,  whofe  Velocity  is  N9 
adts  in  the  Dire&ion  AC,  parallel 
to  B  D,  it  will  not  in  the  lead  hin¬ 
der  or  deftroy  the  Velocity  in  the 
other  Force,  by  which  it  tends  to 
V  3  the 
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the  Line  B  D.  Wherefore,  the 
Body  will  reach  B  D  in  the  fame 
Time,  whether  the  Force,  whole 
Velocity  is  N,  be  imprefs’d  or  not ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  End  of  this 
Time,  it  muft  be  found  fo  me  where 
in  B  D :  In  like  Manner,  the 
Eorce,  whole  Velocity  is  Mt  adds  in 
the  Direction  A B ,  parallel  to  CD , 
and  therefore  will  not  hinder  the 
Velocity  in  the  other  Force  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  C  D ,  and  the  Body  will 
reach  CD  in  the  fame  Time,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Force,  whofe  Velocity  is 
M,  adl  or  not :  and  confequently, 
In  the  End  of  the  fame  Time,  it 
mull:  be  fomewhere  in  C  D,  but  it 
cannot  be  found  in  B  D  and  C  D 
both,  but  at  the  Point  D  ;  there¬ 
fore,  &c. 

Carol.  2.  From  thefe  Laws,  and 
their  neceffary  Confequences,  all 


the  Pvules  of  Bodies,  afcending  or 
defending  in  vertical  Lines,  may 
be  deduced;  as  alfo,  the  Rules  of 
the  Congrelfes  and  Refledtions  of 
two  Bodies,  as  the  Geometricians 
have  Ihewn.  From  the  preceding 
Corollary ,  the  Method  of  compound¬ 
ing  and  refolving  Motions  in  any 
given  Diredtions  may  be  drawn : 
For  Example,  (fee  the  former  Fi¬ 
gure)  the  Compofition  of  thediredl 
Force  A  D,  of  any  oblique  ones, 
fuch  as  A  B  and  B  D,  as  alfo  the 
Refolution  of  the  diredt  Force  into 
any  oblique  ones,  fuch  as  A B,  and 
B  D,  and  likewife  the  Ratio  of  an 
oblique  Force  to  move  a  Body,  to 
that  of  the  fame  Force  coming  with 
a  perpendicular  Diredlion  to  move 
the  fame  Body  ;  for  Example  (fee 
the  following  Figure)  let  an  ob¬ 
lique  Force,  as  A  C,  be  irnprefs’d 


upon  the  Body  E  in  C,  at  the  Point 
C  eredl  a  Perpendicular  C  D,  and 
from  A  let  fall  a  Perpendicular  up¬ 
on  C  D ,  and  another  upon  C  B  ; 
then,  by  the  former  Corollary ,  the 
Force  A  C  may  be  jefolved  into 
the  two  Forces  A  D  and  A.  B,  of 
which  only  AB  has  any  Energy 
z 


to  move  the  Body  E  ;  wherefore, 
the  oblique  Force  AC  is  to  the 
fame  Force  coming  with  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  Diredlion,  as  A  B  to  A  C, 
or  as  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  In¬ 
cidence  A  B  to  the  Radius  A  C . 
The  fame  is  true  of  the  Energy  of 
an  oblique  Stroke  upon  the  Body  E9 

to 
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to  that  of  the  fame  linking  per¬ 
pendicularly. 

From  the  fame  preceding  Co- 
rollary,  it  follows,  that  if  a  Body 
A  be  impelled  or  drawn  by  three 
different  Forces  in  three  different 
Direftions,  A B,  AE ,  AC,  fothat 
the  Body  yields  to  none  of  them, 
but  continues  in  Equilibria,  thefe 
three  Powers  are  to  one  another, 
as  three  right  Lines  drawn  parallel 
to  their  Directions,  and  terminated 
by  their  mutual  Concourfes.  If 
A  D  reprefent  the  Force  by  which 


the  Body  A  is  impell’d  from  A  to 

B,  then  will  the  fame  A  D  repre¬ 
fent  the  contrary  equal  Force, 
whereby  it  is  impelfd  from  A  to 
D.  But,  by  the  former  Corollary , 
a  Force,  as  AD,  impelling  from 
A  to  D,  is  equipollent  to  two  o- 
thers,  afting  in  the  Directions  A 

C,  AE ;  to  which  the  other,  im¬ 
pelling  from  A  to  D,  is  as  AD  to 
A  C ,  and  A  E  or  AC,  refpeCtive- 
ly.  So  likewife,  two  Forces  aCting 
in  the  Directions  AC,  A  Et  and 
being  equipollent  to  the  Force  aCL 


xng  in  the  Directions  A  D,  from 
A° o  D  will  be  to  the  Force  aft- 
ing  according  to  the  Direction  A 
D,  from  A  to  D,  as  AC,  A  E  to 
A  D  :  and  therefore,  the  Forces 
aCting  in  the  Directions  A  C  and 
A  E,  and  equipollent  to  the  Force 
aCting  in  the  Direction  A  D,  aie 
to  this  Force  aCting  in  the  Directi¬ 
on  AD,  as  AC,  AE,  or  C  D 
to  AD  that  is,  if  a  Body  be 
urged  by  three  different  equipol¬ 
lent  Powers  in  the  Directions  A  B, 
AC,  AE,  thefe  three  Forces  fhall 
be  to  one  another,  as  AD,  AC, 
A  CD  refpeCtively,  q.  e.  d.  And 
this  fmgle  Proportion  is  the  Foun¬ 


dation  of  all  the  Mechanicks,  as  fe- 
vera.1  Geometricians  have  exprefs- 
ly  fhewn  ;  fo  that  it  is  plain,  thefe 
three  Laws  do  virtually  compre¬ 
hend  all  the  Rules  of  Mechannm  ; 
and  confequently,  if  any  Appear¬ 
ance  contradict  thefe  Laws,  or 
their  neceffary  Confequences,  it  is 
not  to  be  mechanically  accounted 
for. 

EJaviculare  Os,  is  the  third  Bone 
in  the  Foot,  and  lies  between  the 
Ajlragalus  and  the  three  0[}a  Cu- 
neiformia  ;  thus  called  from  Navis, 
a  Ship,  which  it  has  fome  Refem- 
blance  to  in  its  Shape  :  For  which 
Reafon  likewife,  it  is  fometimts 
y  4  called 
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called  Cymbiforme ,  from  Cymba,  a 
Boat,  and  Forma,  Shape.  It  has 
behind  it  a  large  Sinus,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  fore  convex  Head  of  the 
firft  ;  and,  before  it  is  convex,  dif- 
tinguilhed  into  three  Heads,  which 
are  received  into  the  Sinus's  of  the 
OJpz  Cuneiformia . 

Naufea.  Loathing  ;  a  Symptom 
well  known  to  attend  many  Difor- 
ders  of  the  Stomach  j  and  the  Cure 
rnuft,  therefore,  have  Regard  to 
the  Caufe. 

"Nebula,  ftrhftly  fignifying  a 
Cloud,  is  figuratively  apply’d  to  Ap¬ 
pearances,  having  Likenefs  there¬ 
unto  in  the  human  Body,  as  to 
Films  upon  the  Eyes ;  as  alfo,  in  the 
fame  Senfe  as  Molecula  is  ufed  fora 
peculiar  Quality  in  the  Urine. 

Necromancy ,  hath  been  a  Juggle 
efpqufed  by  fome  Enthufiaftick  Phy¬ 
sicians,  much  the  fame  as  we  com¬ 
monly  exprefs  by  Sorcery,  or  Witch¬ 
craft. 

Nefitar,  a  fi&itious  Name  of  the 
Poets  for  what  they  fancy  the  Gods 
to  drink ;  which  has  given  Oc~ 
cafion  for  whimfical  Perfons  to 
recommend  feveral  Liquors  under; 
the  fame  Appellation,  thinking 
thereby  to  enhance  their  Reputa¬ 
tion. 

Nenufar,  or  Nenuphar ,  an  ob- 
folete  Term  for  Water-Lilies ; 
whence  the  Oil  made  of  them  is, 
by  fome  Writers,  called  Oleum  Ne¬ 
nuphar  inum. 

Nepenthe ,  was  a  Name  fir  ft  gi¬ 
ven  to  an  Opiate  or  Laudanum, 
by  Theodor  us  Zvoingerus  from  the 
great  Opinion  he  had  of  its  giving 
Eafe  in  all  Manner  of  Pain  ;  the 
Word  importing  as  much,  from 
the  Privative  vn,  non  or  abfque, 
without,  and  Ludlus ,  Sor¬ 

row. 

Nephritis ,  or 
Neph'riticus  Dolor ,  from 


Ren,  a  Kidney ;  is  the  Diftemper 
called  the  Stone  ;  becaufe  that  Part 
is  reckoned  to  be  principally  the 
Seat,  or  in  Fault.  Hence, 

Nephriticus ,  fometimes  lignifies 
a  Patient  in  fuch  a  Circumitance. 
And, 

Nephriticks,  are  thofe  Medicines 
which  are  good  againft  fuch  a  DiL 
temper,  by  their  Power  in  diftolv- 
ing  or  breaking  ftony  Concretions 
in  thofe  Parts. 

Nerve,  A  Nerve  is  a  long  and 
fmal!  Bundle  of  very  fine  Pipes  or 
hollow  Fibres,  wrapp’d  up  in  the 
Dura  and  Pia  Mater  ;  which  laft 
not  only  covers  them  all  in  com¬ 
mon,  but  it  alfo  inclofes  every  Fi¬ 
bre  in  particular. 

The  Medullary  Subftance  of  the 
Brain  is  the  beginning  of  all  the 
Nerves ;  and  his  probable,  that 
each  Fibre  of  the  Nerves  anfwers 
to  a  particular  Part  of  the  Brain  at 
one  End,  and  to  a  particular  Part 
of  the  Body  at  its  other  End,  that, 
whenever  an  Imprefiion  is  made 
upon  fuch  a  Part  of  the  Brain,  the 
Soul  may  know  that  fuch  a  Part  of 
the  Body  is  affe&ed. 

The  Nerves  do  ordinarily  ac¬ 
company  the  Arteries  through  all 
the  Body,  that  the  animal  Spirits 
may  be  kept  warm,  and  moving, 
by  the  continual  Heat  and  Puife 
of  the  Arteries.  They  have  alfo 
Blood- Veffels,  as  the  other  Parts 
of  the  Body:  thefe  Veflels  are  not 
only  fpread  upon  their  Coats,  but 
they  run  alfo  amongft  their  me¬ 
dullary  Fibres,  as  may  be  feen  a- 
mongft  the  Fibres  of  the  Retina. 
Wherever  any  Nerve  fends  oat  a 
Branch,  or  receives  one  from  u- 
nother,  or  where  two  Nerves  join 
together,  there  is  generally  a  G  'an - 
glio,  or  Plexus ,  either  lefs  or  more, 
as  may  be  feen  at  the  Beginning 
of  all  the  Nerves  of  the  Medulla.  , 
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Spinalis,  and  in  other  Places  of  the 
Body. 

The  Nerves  are  divided  into 
thofe  which  come  immediately  out 
of  the  Skull,  and  thofe  which  come 
out  between  the  Vertebra.  The 
firft  Sort  come  from  the  Medulla 
Oblongata ,  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  defcribed,  and  they  are  ten 
Pair. 

The  firft  Pair  are  called  Nervi 
Olfaftorii.  They  arife  from  the  Ba¬ 
fts  of  the  Corpora  Striata ,  and,  paf- 
iing  through  the  little  Holes  of  the 
Os  Cribriforme,  are  fpread  on  the 
Membrane  which  covers  the  Os 
Spongiofum. 

The  fecond  are  called  Optici. They 
arife,  partly  from  the  Extremities 
of  the  Corpora  Striata ,  and  partly 
from  the  Thai  ami  Nervorum  Opti- 
corum,  which  laft  they  almoft  em¬ 
brace  ;  from  thence  approaching 
one  another,  they  unite  above  the 
Celia  Turcica ,  and  immediately  di¬ 
viding  again,  they  pafs  through  the 
foremoft  Holes  of  the  Os  Sphenoides 
into  the  Orbit,  where  piercing  the 
Globe  of  the  Eye,  the  medullary 
Fibres  are  fpread  upon  the  glafty 
Humour. 

The  third  are  called  Oculorum 
Motores.  They  arife  from  the  Me¬ 
dulla  Oblongata  on  each  Side  of 
the  Infundibulum,  and  the  caroti- 
dal  Arteries  lie  between  them  ; 
from  thence  paffing  through  the 
Foramina  Lac  era  of  the  Os  Sphe¬ 
noides,  they  give  a  Branch,  which, 
with  a  Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair, 
forms  a  confiderable  Plexus ,  which 
fends  out  leveral  Twigs  which  em¬ 
brace  the  Optick  Nerve,  and  are 
fpent  on  the  Tunicles  of  the  Eye. 
They  give  a  Branch  to  the  Mufcles, 
called  Attollens ,  Deprimens  and  Ob- 
liquus  Minor  of  the  Globe. 

The  fourth  Pair  are  called  Pa- 

thetici,  that  arife  from  a  fmall  me- 

L  - 


dullary  Cord  that  is  behind  the 
Tejies  ;  they  go  down  upon  thefidea 
of  the  Medulla  Oblongata ;  and  paf- 
fmg  under  the  Dura  Mater  by  the 
fides  of  the  Celia  Turcica,  they 
grow  through  the  Foramina  Lace - 
ra,  and  are  wholly  fpent  on  thfc 
Obliquus  Major. 

The  fifth  Pair  rife  from  the 
Fore-Part  of  the  Procejfus  Annu¬ 
laris .  They  are  the  biggeft  Pair 
of  the  Brain.  They  give  Nerves 
to  the  Dura  Mater.  Each  of 
them  divides  into  three  Branches* 
of  which  the  foremoft  is  called 
Ramus  Ophthalmicus ;  becaufe  it 
pafifes  through  the  Foramen  Lace- 
rum  into  the  Orbit,  where  it  di¬ 
vides  into  two  Branches.  The 
firft  fends  out  a  Branch  which 
joins  a  Branch  of  the  Motores , 

and  forms  the  Plexus  Ophthalmicus* 

* 

The  reft  of  this  firft  Branch  paf- 
fes  over  the  Globe  of  the  Eye, 
gives  fome  Twigs  to  the  Glandula 
Lachrymalis ,  and  gees  out  at  the 
Hole  of  the  Os  Frontis  above  the 
Circumference  of  the  Orbit,  where 
it  is  diftributed  in  the  Skin  and 
frontal  Mufcles.  The  fecond  Branch 
of  the  Ramus  Ophthalmicus  goes 
under  the  Mufcle  Superbus ,  and 
paffes  out  at  the  Hole  called  Or- 
biter  Internus,  and  is  diftributed  in 
the  internal  Nofe. 

The  fecond  Branch  of  the  fifth 
Pair,  which  paffes  out  at  the  third 
Hole  of  the  Os  Sphenoides ,  divides 
into  three  Branches,  of  which  one 
pierces  the  hind  Side  of  the  OsMaxil- 
lare ,  and  gives  Twigs  to  the  Teeth 
of  the  upper  Jaw  ;  all  the  reft  of  it 
comes  out  at  the  Hole  in  the  Fore- 
fide  of  the  fame  Bone,  under  the 
Orbit,  and  is  diftributed  into  the 
Cheeks  and  Nofe.  Another  paffes 
under  the  P  roc  ejfus  Zygomatic  us,  and 
is  diftributed  in  the  temporal  Muf¬ 
cle,  And  the  third  is  diftributed  in 

the 
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the  Palate  and  Mufcles  of  the  Pha¬ 
rynx . 

The  third  Branch  of  the  fifth 
Pair  paffes  through  another  Hole  of 
the  Os  Sphenoides,  and  then  it  divides 
into  two  Blanches ;  the  firfl  of  which 
is  again  divided  into  four  Branches, 
©f  which  the  firfl  paffes  between  the 
Condyle  and  the  Cor  one  of  the  lower 
Jaw,  to  the  MaJJeter.  The  fecond 
is  diflributed  in  the  Crotaphites. 
The  third  paffes  under  the  Proceffus 
Xygomaticus  to  thcBuccinator, Glands 
©f  the  Cheeks,  and  upper  Lip. 
And  the  fourth  paffes  from  behind 
the  Condyle  of  the  lower  Jaw,  where 
it  joins  the  Port io  dura,  over  the  Jaw, 
and  is  difir  ibuted  in  the  Face.  The 
fecond  Branch  is  divided  into  three 
others :  The  firfl  paffes  between 
the  P  terigoidaus  Ext  emus  and  Inter¬ 
ims  :  and,  towards  the  Angle  of  the 
lower  Jaw,  it  fends  out  a  Branch 
which  makes  the  Chorda  Tympani, 
which  goes  alfo  to  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Malleolus ,  and  then  it  joins  the 
Forth  dura  before  it  comes  out  of 
the  Cranium  ;  the  reft  is  fpread  on 
the  Chin.  The  fecond  goes  along  the 
Sides  of  the  Tongue,  and  fends  out 
feveral  Branches  which  join  the 
ninth  Pair.  It  gives  alfo  fome 
Twigs  to  the  Glandula  Sublinguales, 
to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue  and 
Os  Hyoides.  The  third  goes  to  the 
Teeth  of  the  lower  Jaw  by  the 
Holes  in  its  In-fide. 

The  fixth  Pair  of  Nerves  rife 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Proceffus  An¬ 
nularis.  This  is  a  fmall  Nerve 
which  paffes  flrait  through  the  Fo¬ 
ramen  Lacer um ,  and  is  wholly  fpent 
on  the  Muf cuius  Ahducens .  But,  a 
little  before  it  enters  the  Orbit,  it 
calls  back  a  Branch  which  alone 
makes  the  Root  of  the  Intercollal 
Nerve.  It  paffes  out  of  the  Skull 
by  the  fame  Paffage  the  Carotidal 
Artery  enters.  As  Icon  as  it  is 


come  out  of  the  Skull,  it,  with  a 
Branch  of  the  tenth  Pair,  and  with 
the  firfl  and  fecond  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck,  forms  a  large  Plexus  called 
Cer<vicalis.  Below  this,  it  receives 
a  Branch  made  of  a  Twig  of  the 
tenth  Pair,  and  of  the  firfl  of  the 
Neck.  As  it  defcends,  above  the 
Muf  cuius  Scalenus ,  and,  below  the 
eighth  Pair,  it  receives  a  Branch 
from  each  of  the  vertebral  Nerves. 
When  it  comes  to  the  Cla<vicula ,  it 
divides  into  two  Branches,  of  which 
one  paffes  above  the  Axillary  Ar¬ 
tery,  and  the  other  under  it,  and 
then  they  immediately  join  again. 
They,  with  a  Branch  of  the  firfl  Pair 
of  the  Back,  form  a  pretty  large 
Plexus  at  this  Place  ;  and  fome- 
times  before  (for  it  obferves  no 
Regularity)  it  calls  out  a  Branch, 
which  with  a  Branch  of  the  eighth 
Pair  forms  the  Plexus  Cardiacus  ; 
then  it  goes  dpwn  the  Cavity  of  the 
Thorax,  under  the  Pleura,  near  the 
Vertebra  ;  and,  as  it  paffes  by,  it  re¬ 
ceives  a  Branch  from  every  Pair  of 
the  Back,  by  which  it  grows  bigger 
and  bigger.  Asit  goesout  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax,  it  divides  into  feveral  Branches, 
of  which  the  three  Superior  in  the 
right  Side  form  the  PlexusHepaticus, 
and  in  the  left  the  Plexus  Splenicus, 
Thefe  Plexus's  furnifh  Nerves  to 
the  Kidnies,  to  the  Pancreas ,  to 
the  Caul,  to  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Stomach,  to  the  Spleen,  to  the 
Liver,  Mefentery,  and  the  Intef- 
tines  ;  and  their  Branches  form 
a  large  Net  upon  the  mefenterick 
Arteries,  called  Plexus  mefentericus. 
The  inferior  Branches,  as  they 
go  down  upon  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins  receive  a  Branch  from  the 
firfl  of  the  Loins,  and  they  fend 
out1  Branches  which  join  thofe  of 
the  fuperior  Branches  which  go  to 
the  Guts,  and  which  form  the  Net 
upon  the  mefenterick  Arteries. 

“  "  '  Then 
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Then  they  go  down  into  the  Bafon, 
and  form  a  large  Plexus  above  the 
ilrait  Gut  to  which  it  gives  Nerves  ; 
as  alfo  to  the  Bladder,  Veficulre  Se¬ 
minars  an&PrcJiratre  in  Men,  and  to 
the  Womb  and  Vagina  in  Women. 

The  feventh  Pair  is  the  Nervus 
Auditonus.  It  arifes  from  the  hind 
Part  of  the  Procejfus  Annular es.  It 
enters  the  Hole  of  the  inner  Procefs 
of  the  Os  Petrojum.  It  divides  into 
two  Branches ;  that,  which  is  foft, 
is  called  Portio  Mollis ,  and  it  is  di- 
flributed,  into  the  Labyrinth,  Co¬ 
chlea  and  Membranes  which  cover 
the  Cavities  of  the  Ear.  That, 
which  is  hard,  is  called  Portio  Dura ; 
it  goes  out  of  the  Ear  by  that  Hole 
which  is  between  the  ProceJJus  Maf- 
toides  and  Styloides ;  it  divides  into 
two  Branches,  of  which  one  goes 
to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue,  or 
Os  Hycides ,  and  it  gives  a  fmall 
Branch  to  the  eighth  Pair.  The 
other  is  diftributed  in  the  external 
Ear,  Nofe,  Lips,  and  Cheeks. 

The  eighth  Pair  is  the  Par  Va- 
vum  ;  It  riles  from  the  Sides  of  the 
*  Medulla  Oblongata  behind  the  Pro¬ 
ceJJus  Annularis,  by  feveral  Threads 
which  join  together  and  go  out  by 
the  fame  Hole  that  the  Sinus  hate- 
rale  s  difeharge  themfelves  into  the 
Jugulares.  It  is  joined  by  a  Branch 
of  the  N emeus  Spinalis ,  or  Accejforius 
Willijii,  and  by  a  fmall  Branch  of 
the  Portio  Dura.  Immediately  after 
it  comes  out  of  the  Skull,  it  gives  a 
fmall  Branch  to  the  Larynx ,  as  it 
goes  down  the  Neck,  above  the 
Intercollal  Nerve,  by  the  Side  of 
the  Internal  Carotid.  At  the  Axil¬ 
lary  Artery,  it  calls  back  the  re¬ 
current  Nerves,  of  which  the  right 
embraces  the  Axillary  Artery,  and 
the  left  the  Aorta,  Thefe  two 
Branches  afeend  on  each  Side  of  the 
Trachea  Arteria  to  the  Larynx , 

where  they  are  fpent  on  the  Muf- 
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cles  of  the  Larynx ,  and  Membranes 
of  the  Trachea. 

Then  the  eighth  Pair,  after  it  has 
entered  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax , 
fends  out  two  Branches,  which,  with 
the  Branches  of  the  two  Interco- 
ftals,  form,  a  little  above  the  Heart, 
between  the  Aorta  and  Trachea,  the 
Plexus  Cardiacus,  which  gives  a 
great  Number  of  fmall  Branches  to 
the  Pericardium  and  Heart ;  parti¬ 
cularly  very  many  creep  along  the 
Aorta  to  the  left  Ventricle.  The 
eighth  Pair  gives  alfo  feveral  Bran¬ 
ches  to  the  Lungs,  which  accom¬ 
panying  the  Bronchi,  then  it  de¬ 
scends  upon  the  OEfophagus,  and  is 
fpread  upon  the  Stomach,  and  fome 
Twigs  go  to  the  concave  Side  of 
the  Liver,  as  has  been  faid  already.. 

With  this  Nerve,  it  is  ufualtode- 
feribe  another,  which  paffes  out  of 
the  Skull  at  the  fame  Hole  with  it. 
It  is  called  Nervus  AcceJJbrius  Willi¬ 
jii.  It  arifes  from  the  Medulla  Spi¬ 
nalis,  about  the  Beginning  of  the 
fixth  Pair  of  the  Neck.  As  it  a- 
feends  to  the  Head,  it  receives  on 
each  Side  a  Twig  from  the  firfl  five 
Pair  of  Nerves  of  the  Neck,  as 
they  rife  from  the  Medulla  Spinalis . 
Then  it  enters  the  Skull,  and  paffes 
out  of  it  again  v/ith  the  eighth 
Pair,  and  is  wholly  fpent  upon  the 
MuJ cuius  Trapezius. 

The  ninth  Pair  rifes  from  the 
Procejfus  Olivares  of  the  MedullaOb- 
longata.  It  pafies  out  of  the  Skull 
by  its  own  proper  Hole  in  the  Os 
Occipitis.  As  it  paffes  to  the 
Tongue,  it  gives  fome  Branches  to 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Os  Hyoides,  but 
its  Trunk  is  diftributed  in  the  Bo¬ 
dy  of  the  Tongue,  and  its  Extremi¬ 
ties  from  the  Papilla  Rotund ie  of 
the  Tongue. 

The  tenth  Pair  rifes  by  feveral 
fmall  Threads,  from  the  Beginning 

of  the  MiMla  Spinalis)  then  amend¬ 
ing 
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Ing  a  little,  it  goes  out  at  the  fame 
Hole  of  the  Dura  Mater ,  at  which 
the  vertebral  Artery  enters,  palling 
between  the  Protuberance  of  the 
Occiput  and  the  firft  Vertebra  in  the 
Sinus,  which  we  have  obferved  in 
this  Vertebra.  Then  it  gives  a 
Branch  to  the  firft  Pair  of  the  Neck 
which  goes  to  the  Plexus  Cervicalis. 
It  gives  another  to  the  fecond  Pair, 
and  a  third  tothelntercoflal  Nerve, 
and  then  it  is  all  (pent  on  the  ob¬ 
lique  M  ufcles  of  the  Head. 

The  Nerves  which  come  out  be¬ 
tween  the  Vertebra  are  thirty  Pair. 
They  arife  from  the  Spinalis  Me¬ 
dulla,  which  (as  we  faid  before)  is 
a  Continuation  of  the  Subftantia 
Medullar  is,  or  Medulla  Oblongata  of 
the  Brain,  contained  in  the  great 
Holes  of  the  Vertebra .  Its  internal 
Subfiance  is  mixed  in  feveral  Places 
with  a  Subftance  like  the  cortical 
Subfiance  of  the  Brain  (as  Malpighi - 
m  has  obferved.)  From  the  firft 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck  to  the  firft 
of  the  Loins,  it  is  divided  by  the 
Pia  Mater  into  the  right  and  left 
Side,  not  quite  through  its  Middle, 
but  the  Depth  of  a  Line  or  two  in 
its  fore  and  hind  Part.  From  the 
firft  of  the  Loins  to  its  Extremity, 
it  is  divided  into  a  great  Number 
of  Fibres,  which  feparate  from  one 
another,  if  they  be  fhaken  in  warm 
Water.  This  Part,  becaufe  of  its 
Refemblance,  is  called  Cauda  E- 
quina.  ’Tis  covered  by  four  Mem¬ 
branes,  of  which  the  firft  is  that 
which  lines  the  great  Holes  of  the 
Vertebra.  The  fecond  is  the  Dura 
Mater,  which  has  two  Sinus's  one 
on  each  Side  of  the  Medulla :  They 
reach  from  the  Occiput  to  the  fail 
of  the  Os  Sacrum.  The  third  is  the 
Pia  Mater.  And  the  fourth,  called 
Jrachnoides,  is  a  very  fine  Mem¬ 
brane,  which  contains  only  the 
Bundles  of  Fibres  which  make  the 
vertebral  Nerves. 


All  the  Nerves,  as  they  rife  out 
of  the  Medulla  Spinalis ,  are  by  the 
Pia  Mater  divided  into  two  Planes, 
which  lie  one  above  the  other ;  and, 
as  foon  as  the  Nerves  are  come  out 
of  the  Vertebra,  they  fend  a  Branch 
to  one  another,  where  they  make 
a  little  Ganglio. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Vertebra  are 
thirty  Pair ;  feven  of  the  Neck, 
twelve  of  the  Back,  five  of  the 
Loins,  and  fix  of  the  Os  Sacrum . 
They  come  out  at  the  Holes  in 
the  Sides  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Ver  * 
tebra ,  which  are  taken  notice  of 
in  the  Preparations  of  thofe  for  a 
Skeleton. 

The  firft  Pair  of  the  Neck  is 
fpread  in  the  M  ufcles  of  the  Head 
and  Neck  It  joins  a  Branch  of 
the  tenth  Pair,  which  goes  to  the 
Plexus  Cer<vicalis,  and  it  gives  ano¬ 
ther  Branch  to  the  Intercoftai  Pair 
below  the  Plexus. 

The  fecond  Pair  of  the  Neck 
gives  alfo  Nerves  to  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Head  and  Neck,  and  to 
the  external  Ear  and  Skin  of  the 
Face. 

The  third  gives  fome  Branches 
to  the  Neck  and  Head.  It  fends 
out  the  Nernjus  Diaphragmaticus ,  be¬ 
ing  joined  by  a  Branch  from  the 
fourth  Pair.  This  Nerve  goes 
ftrait  down  the  Cavity  of  the  l bo¬ 
rax,  and  is  fpread  on  the  Midriff. 

1  'he  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  fe- 
venth,  give  fome  Branches  to  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Neck  and  Head  1 
but  their  greateft  Branches,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  Branch  of  the  firft  of 
the  Back,  enter  the  Arms.  As  foora 
as  they  enter,  they  join  all  toge¬ 
ther,  and  then  they  immediately 
divide  into  five  Branches.  The  firft 
and  innermoft  goes  all  to  the  Skin, 
which  covers  the  inner  and  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Arm.  The  fecond  goes 
down  by  the  inner  Protuberance 
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c>f  the  Humerus ,  by  the  Benders  of 
the  Fingers ;  and  in  the  Palm  of  the 
Hand  it  divides  into  five  Branches, 
of  which  one  goes  to  each  Side  of 
the  little  and  ring  Finger,  and  the 
fifth  to  the  external  Side  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  Finger.  The  third  accompa¬ 
nies  the  Artery  between  the  Subli- 
mis  and  the  Profundus  :  It  divides 
alfo  into  five  Branches,  of  which 
one  goes  to  each  Side  of  the  'Thumb 
and  Fore-Finger,  and  the  fifth  to 
the  internal  Side  of  the  middle  Fin¬ 
ger.  The  fourth  paffes  under  the 
Biceps  to  the  outer  fide  of  the  Arm, 
and  back  of  the  Hands,  to  be  di- 
ftributed  in  the  Fingers,  as  the 
foregoing.  The  fifth  is  fpent  on  the 
Mufcles  on  the  Infide  of  the  Arm. 
All  thefe  Nerves,  except  the  firft, 
give  Branches  to  the  Mufcles  as  they 
pafs  by. 

The  firfl  Pair  of  the  twelve  Pair 
of  the  Back  gives  a  Branch,  as  is 
faid,  to  the  Arms.  The  twelfth 
Pair  is  difperfed  in  the  Mufcles  of 
the  lower  Belly,  and  all  the  reft  run 
along  the  Sinus  in  the  under  Side  of 
each  Rib,  giving  Nerves  to  all  the 
Mufcles  that  lie  upon  the  Ribs  and 
Vertebra . 

The  firft  and  fecond  Pair  of  the 
Loins  give  Nerves  to  the  Mufcles 
of  the  lower  Belly,  to  the  Inguen , 
to  the  Yard,  and  to  the  Parts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bafon.  The  third  and 
fourth  give  fome  Branches  to  the 
fame  Parts;  but  their  Trunks  join 
and  make  the  Nervus  interior  Fe- 
Tnoris ,  which  is  difperfed  in  the 
Fore-part  of  the  Thigh.  This 
Nerve  fends  a  Branch  through  the 
Hole  in  the  1/chium ,  which  is  fpent 
in  the  Triceps.  The  laft  of  the 
Loins,  with  a  Branch  of  the  fourth, 
enter  the  Thigh. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Os  Sacrum 
come  not  out  at  the  Holes  on  its 
Back-fide,  but  at  thefe  in  its  Fore- 

*  *  -4 
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fide ;  and  the  laft  comes  out  be¬ 
tween  the  Extremity  of  the  Os  Sa¬ 
crum  and  the  Os  Coccygis. 

The  firft  four  Pair  of  the  Os  Sa¬ 
crum  give  fome  Twigs  to  the  Parts 
in  the  Bafon  ;  but  their  great  Bran¬ 
ches,  with  the  laft,  and  a  Branch 
of  the  fourth  of  the  Loins,  make 
the  Nervus  Sciaticas,  which  is  the 
greateft  Nerve  in  the  whole  Body* 
As  this  Nerve  paffes  between  the 
Gracilis  Poferior  and  the  Semi- mem - 
branofiis ,  it  gives  a  Branch  to  -the 
Skin.  YVhen  it  comes  to  the  Ham, 
it  divides  in  two,  of  which  one 
goes  along  the  Per  one  to  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Foot,  and  gives  a  Branch 
in  both  Sides  of  each  Toe.  The 
other  paffes  under  the  Gemclli  by 
the  inner  Ankle,  and  is  diftributed 
in  like  manner  to  the  Toes  in  their 
under  Side. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  of  the  Os  Sa¬ 
crum  are  very  frnall ;  they  are  dif¬ 
perfed  in  the  Sphincter,  and  Blad¬ 
der,  and  natural  Parts. 

Nervines,  Remedies  for  Difor- 
ders  of  the  Nerves. 

Nervous  Fluid.  See  Brain. 

Neuroticks,  from  nvyv,  Nervus 
a  Nerve  :  the  fame  as  Nervines* 
Hence, 

Neurologia ,  is  a  Defcription  of 
the  Nerves  :  And, 

Neurotomy,  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Nerves  :  And, 

Neurotomus,  the  Anatomift  who 
is  fo  employed. 

Nidlitans  Memhrana ,  the  wink¬ 
ing  Membrane,  is  a  thin  Mem¬ 
brane  which  feveral  Creatures  have 
to  cover  their  Eyes  with,  and  fhelter 
them  from  Daft,  and  guard  them 
from  Thorns,  or  exclude  Part  of 
the  Light  when  it  is  too  ftrong  i 
for  it  is  fo  thin,  that  they  can  ice 
indifferently  through  it. 

Nidus,  a  Neft,  is,  in  a  figurative 
Senfe,  fometimea  ufed  to  exprefs  the 

Seat 
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Seat  of  a  Difeafe,  efpecially  when  it 
is  confined  to  any  particular  Part. 

Nihili  Album ,  the  fame  as  Pom- 
fholyx,  which  fee. 

Nipple.  See  Breajls. 

Nifus ,  is  a  Term  ufed  much,  of 
late,  in  Philofophy  andMechanicks, 
for  an  Inclination  of  one  Body  to¬ 
wards  another,  as  Nifus  in  Contac- 
tum ,  the  fame  as  Attraction. 

Nodiluca ,  from  Nox,  Night,  and 
Juceo,  to  fhine,  are  all  fuch  Bodies 
as  fhine,  or  give  Light  in  the  dark. 

Nodulus,  or  Nodus ,  a  Nodule, 
or  little  Bag.  Suitable  Ingredients 
are  thus  difpofed  of,  to  be  fufpended 
in  Juleps,  Apozems,  Diet-Drinks, 
& c.  Nodus  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed 
in  the  lame  Senfe,  as  Ganglio ; 
which  fee. 

Noli-me-t anger e,  touch  me  not, 
is  a  tettercus  Eruption,  thus  called, 
from  its  Sorenefs,  or  Difficulty  of 
Cure ;  but  either  feems  upon  fo 
whimfical  a  Foundation,  that  it  is 
not  much  Matter  which. 

Non-Naturals.  Phyficians  reckon 
thefe  to  be  fix,  viz.  Air,  Meat  and 
Drink,  Sleep  and  Watching,  Mo¬ 
tion  and  Reft,  Retention  and  Ex¬ 
cretion,  and  the  Paffions  of  the 
Mind.  See  thefe  explained  in  San - 
dorms' s  Medicina  Statica,  and  Wain- 
Wright's  Non-Naturals. 

Non-organical,  ox  in-organic al,  is 
ufed  for  a  Part  that  is  not  fitted,  of 
itfelf,  to  perform  any  ACtion,  as  a 
Tendon,  Griff  le,  Bone,  &c. 

Nofe.  See  Nafus. 

Notes  Mat  ernes.  Mother’s  Spots, 
the  fame  as  Nesvus ;  which  fee. 

Noth  a-  Coftes,  or  falfes ,  falfe  or 
baftard  Ribs.  See  Coftes. 

Nothus,  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed 
for  the  back  Part  of  the  Cheft. 

Nubeculcs,  and  Nubes,  Clouds. 
See  Enesorema . 

Nucha,  the  hinder  Part  or  Nape 
of  the  Neck  ;  called  alfo  Cervix, 
which  fee, 


Nuciferous,  from  Nux,  a  Nut, 
and  fero,  to  bear:  Botaniffs  call 
all  Trees- thus  which  bear  Nuts. 

Nucleus,  fignifies  properly  the 
Kernel  of  a  Nut;  whence,  in  a  fi¬ 
gurative  Senfe,  enucleate  is  ufed 
to  exprefs  unfolding  or  explaining 
any  Thing  to  its  mod  remote  Diffi¬ 
culties  or  Abffrufities. 

Nutrimentum ,  Nourifliment,  is 
what  fupplies 

Nutrition.  What  comes  under  this 
Term,  is  two-fold  :  Find,  all  that 
paffes  in  the  firft  Scene,  from  Ma- 
fiication  to  the  Chyle’s  Entry  into 
the  Blood,  is  thus  called.  And,  Se¬ 
condly,  The  Appofition  of  new 
Parts  in  the  Room  of  thofe  wore 
off  by  Aflion.  The  firff  is  thus  car- 
ry’d  on  :  The  Parts  of  Food  being 
divided  by  Maffication,  and  moi- 
ften’d  with  Spittle,  that  it  may  be 
rendered  fofter,*  in  order  to  under¬ 
go  a  further  Comminution,  is 
thrufl  down  into  the  Stomach; 
wherein,  by  the  Affiffance  of  the 
continual  Motion  arifing  from  the 
mufculous  Tunicks  of  the  Stomach, 
and  of  Refpiration,  by  which  the 
Diaphragm  alternately  preffes  the 
Stomach  downwards,  the  Parts  of 
the  Food  foftened  by  the  Spittle, 
and  other  ferious  Liquors  from  the 
Glands,  is  fhook  about,  ground, 
and  divided  into  yet  fmaller  Parts, 
until  it  acquires  fuch  a  Finenefs  as 
is  requifite,  together  with  the  glan- 
dulous  Fluids,  and  Liquors  drank 
down,  for  the  compofing  that  which 
is  called  Chyle.  But  here  is  to  be 
taken  Notice,  that  the  Parts  of  the 
Food  are  not  diffolved  into  effential 
Parts,  as  fome  call  them,  or  Ele¬ 
ments,  whether  chymica.1,  or  any 
other,  by  the  Affiffance  of  any  Fer¬ 
ment  in  the  Stomach  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  by  a  Separation  of  fome  Parts 
of  different  Kinds  combin’d  toge¬ 
ther,  and  an  Unipn  of  other  Parts 

be* 
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before  in  Separation,  as  it  happens 
in  all  Fermentation  of  Wine,  where¬ 
in  tartarous  Particles,  before  united 
with  others,  are  feparated  ;  and  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Phlegm  and  Oil,  before  in 
Separation,  are  brought  nearer  to¬ 
gether,  and  form  a  true  Spirit.  But 
by  the  ConcoCtion  that  is  perform’d 
in  the  Stomach,  the  Foodisdivided 
into  integral  Parts,  not  differing 
from  what  they  were  before,  but  in 
obtaining  lefler  Bulk ;  in  the  fame 
Manner  altogether  as  Coral  is 
ground  upon  a  Marble  with  Water, 
and  reduced  into  an  impalpable 
Powder,  whofe  Parts  are  only  fmall 
Pieces  of  Coral,  and  not  any  Prin¬ 
ciples  into  which  Coral  is  relolved. 
For  the  Proof  of  this,  there  is  not 
Need  of  any  other  Argument,  than 
that  in  the  Stomach  and  Intellines 
of  the  larger  Fifh,  which  devour 
and  digefl  the  lefler,  the  Chyle  is 
nothing  elfe  but  a  Liquor  fill’d  with 
the  Fibres  of  the  devoured  Fifh,  as 
is  eafy  to  be  difcerned  with  a  Mi- 
crofcope ;  or  the  fmall  Parts  of 
Fibres  no  Way  differing  from  the 
larger,  (that  is,  indigefted  Pieces  of 
Fie fn)  but  in  Magnitude.  The 
Chyle  thus  elaborated  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  by  its  alternate  Contractions, 
and  the  Force  of  the  neighbouring 
Mufcles,  is  thrown  out  into  the  Inte- 
flines ;  at  its  Entrance  into  which,  it 
is  diluted  with  a  Bile  and  pancrea- 
tick  Juice:  Which  Liquors  undergo 
no  Manner  of  EfFervefcence  with 
the  Chyle,  or  with  one  anther,  but 
are  fmoothly  and  quietly  mixed 
therewith,  and  with  each  other,  as 
appears  by  many  Experiments ;  biit, 
by  their  Means,  the  Chyle  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  fluid.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  Parts  of  the  Food,  in  fome 
Meafure  diffolved  by  the  Motion  of 
the  Stomach,  but  not  fufficiently 
feparated  from  each  other,  through 
Want  of  a  due  Quantity  of  Liquid, 


evwy  one  yet  being,  in  fome  Mea¬ 
fure,  in  ContaCt  with  One  another^ 
pafs  over  the  Pylorus  into  the  Guts; 
and  when  thefe  greater  or  lefs  di~ 
gelled  Particles  cannot,  by  reafom 
of  their  Magnitudes  be  Brained  m 
any  confiderable  Quantity  into  the 
LaCteals,  they  are  yet  thruB  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  inteBinal  Tube,  anti 
therein  putrefy,  fince  they  are  out 
Gf  the  Verge  of  Circulation,  which, 
commences  at  the  LaCteak :  For 
all  Things,  as  the  Flelh  of  dead. 
Creatures,  Herbs,  &c.  which  are 
capable  of  Putrefaction  out  of  thg 
Animal,  are  capable  of  Digeftio® 
in  it.  Plence  it  follows,  that  DI- 
geBion  is  much  more  effectually 
and  expeditiouily  performed  in  the 
Day-time,  or  when  we  are  awake, 
than  in  the  Night,  or  during  Sleep  ; 
becaufe,  while  we  wake,  we  breathe 
thicker,  and  the  Diaphragm  and 
Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen,  and  e-v 
ven  the  whole  Body  is  more  exer- 
cifed,  and  the  Stomach  is  oftener 
comprefled.  It  alfo  follows,  tha£ 
by  gentle  walking,  or  while  we 
exercife  ourfelves  in  any  moderate 
Motion,  DigeBion  is  more  eiteCru- 
ally  and  expeditiouily  performed* 
than  while  we  fit  in  Idlenefs  amt 
without  Motion;  and  Bill  muds, 
better,  than  when  we  fit  hard  at 
Study,  becaufe  by  this  the  Mind  is 
fo  diverted,  that  our  Refpiratio® 
then  is  rarer,  even  than  in  our 
Sleep,  and  the  Mufcles  are  thereby 
lefs  contracted.  And,  that  we  di- 
geB  better  in  Winter  than  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  is  alfo  a  Confirmation  hereof; 
becaufe  in  the  Winter,  to  drive  a- 
way  theSenfe  of  Cold,  we  are  o£> 
tener  put  upon  Exercifes,  and  great¬ 
er  Activity  of  Body,  than  in  the 
Summer-Seafon  :  As  likewife,  be- 
caule  the  Mufcles  and  folio  Parts 
are  more  tenfe,  and  confequeniJy,, 
flronger  in  th^ir  Contraction  and. 
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Attritions.  Bat,  as  for  any  Fer¬ 
ment  in  the  Stomach,  whether  it 
be  Spittle  or  Serum,  ouzing  out 
from  the  Glands  of  the  Stomach,  it 
cannot  contribute  any  Thing  to  the 
Digellion  of  the  Food,  any  further 
than  by  foftening  it,  whereby  it  is 
capable  of  being  further  divided. 
Neither  do  any  Liquors  Bow  into 
the  Stomach,  in  order  to  promote 
Digellion  ;  but  Digellion,  that  is,  the 
Motion  of  Swallowing,  Chewing, 
and  of  the  Stomach,  are  the  Caule 
why  thefe  Liquors  are  prefs’d  out, 
and  that  they  drain  into  the  Sto¬ 
mach.  For,  that  thofe  Liquors 
contribute  nothing  to  DigeBion,  is 
manifell  from  hence,  that  if  Herbs 
©r  Meat  be  mixed  with  them  in  any 
convenient  Place,  as  warm  as  the 
Stomach,  but  without  Motion,  they 
will  never  be  changed  into  Chyle  ; 
lb  that  it  is  aBonilhing,  that  any 
fhould  afcribe  to  the  Serum  of  the 
Blood  as  it  is  excern’d  by  theGlands, 
a  Faculty  of  changing  folid  Meats 
into  a  form  of  Chyle,  when  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  Serum  is  not  a  lit  Men- 
ftruum  for  the  Solution  of  Bread, 
Meat,  or  Herbs.  But  this  whole  Af¬ 
fair  will  be  much  better  underBood, 
from  confidering  Boyle  s  Machine 
for  Digellion,  defcrib’d  by  Papin  ; 
(fee  Digefter)  wherein,  without  the 
Help  of  any  Ferment,  but,  by  the 
AfliBance  only  of  Warmth,  and  the 
FrelTure  of  rarefy’d  Air  confin’d, 

1  Bones  and  Flelh,  with  the  Addition 
<of  a  fmall  Portion  of  Water,  are 
earned  into  a  Jelly ;  where  nothing 
as  wanting  to  its  being  made  real 
Chyle,  but  the  rough  Superficies 
©fa  Body  to  grind,  and  often  fhake 
it  about. 

The  Chyle,  being  thus  made, 
walhes  over  the  Pylorus  into  the  in- 
ieftinal  Tube,  where  by  its  Peri- 
ilaltick  Motion  (which  lee)  and  by 
che  Prelfure  of  the  Diaphragm,  and 


the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen,  the 
thinner  Parts  are  Brain’d  thro’  the 
narrow  Orifices  of  theladeal  Veins* 
while  the  gralTer  Parts  continue 
their  Progrefs  downwards  until  they 
are  quite  ejeded  by  Stool.  What 
palfes  through  the  Ladeals  is  car- 
ry’d  by  them  into  the  Glands  of  the 
Mefentery  ;  where  they  receive  a 
fine  thin  Lymph,  from  the  Lympha- 
ticks,  whereby  the  Chyle  is  diluted 
fbas  to  pafs  eafier  the  reB  of  its 
Courfe :  For  beyond  the  firB  Glands 
they  unite  in  larger  Canals,  and 
thofe  in  Bill  larger,  until  at  lail  it 
arrives  to  die  common  Receptacle, 
which  is  a  kind  of  Bafon  formed  for 
it  by  the  Union  of  the  ladeal  and 
lymphatick  Velfels.  From  thence  in 
one  Dud  itafeendsinto  the  Thorax ; 
and  fometimes  dividing  about  the 
Heart,  it  immediately  unites  again ; 
and  creeping-along  the  Gullet,  it 
palfes  on  tothe  left  Subclavian  Vein, 
where  by  one  or  two  Mouths  it 
pours  in  its  Contents,  and  there 
mixes  with  the  venal  Blood  return- 
ing  from  all  Parts  of  the  Body. 

But  in  the  fecond  Acceptation  of 
this  Term,  wherein  it  is  underBood 
of  the  Blood’s  nourifliing  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Body,  fuch  Kind  of 
Nutrition  is  performed  by  a  fecre- 
tory  Dud,  arifing  from  the  Termi¬ 
nation  of  an  Artery,  and  carrying  a 
luitable  Portion  of  the  Blood  to  eve-  ' 
ry  Part  to  be  nourilhed  ;  fo  that  eve¬ 
ry  Point  in  the  Body  muB  be  a 
'Termination  of  a  fecretory  Dud 
through  which  a  proper  Part  of  the 
Blood  is  brought,  in  order  tofupply 
that  Part  of  the  Body.  For  further 
Satisfadion  herein,  turn  to  Accretion % 
Digeftion ,  and  Sanguification. 

NySialops ,  vuxre ibanix,  is  faid  of 
thofe  who  fee  better  in  the  Night 
than  Day-time. 

Nympbte.  See  Generation  Parts 
oft  proper  to  Women . 

Q.  Qbe* 
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OBefiy.  Fatnefs  or  Corpulency, 
from  Obefus ,  or  O  befit  as. 
Oblefion ,  from  ob,  again  if,  and 
Itedo,  to  hurt,  is  an  Injury  done  to 
any  Part. 

Oblique ,  flan t ways,  is  a  Term 
much  ufed  in  Mechanicks,  to  fig- 
nify  Directions  that  deviate  from 
perpendicular  to  parallel,  the  Per- 
cuffions  of  all  Bodies  being  much 
influenced,  according  to  the  De¬ 
gree  or  Obliquity  in  which  the 
moving  Body  is  direded  ;  a  per¬ 
pendicular  Incidence  (which  fee) 
giving  the  greateft  Stroke,  and 
fuch  Strokes  decreafmg  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  moving  Body’s  De- 
clenfion  from  fuch  a  Diredion. 
The  Ratio ,  which  an  oblique  Stroke 
bears  to  a  perpendicular  one,  may, 
by  this  Diagram,  be  eafily  under- 
Hood  to  be,  as  the  Sign  of  the  Angle 
ef  Incidence  is  to  the  Radius.  Let 


« 1  be  the  Sine  of  any  Body  on 
which  an  oblique  Force  falls,  with 
the  Diredion  d  a ,  draw  d  q  at 


right  Angles  to  db,  a  Perpendicular 
let  fall  from  d  to  the  Body  to  be 
mov’d,  and  make  a  d  the  Radius 
of  a  Circle  :  ’tis  plain,  that  the  ob¬ 
lique  Force  da ,  by  the  Laws  of 
Compofition  and  Refolution  of 
Motions,  will  be  refolved  into  the 
two  Forces  d  c,  and  b  d ;  of  which 
d  c,  being  parallel  to  a  b ,  hath  no 
Energy  or  Force  to  move  that  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  confequently,  d  b  expref- 
fes  all  the  Power  of  the  Stroke  or 
Impulfe  on  the  Body  to  be  mov’d  : 
but  db  is  the  right  Side  of  the 
Angle  of  Incidence  dab ;  where¬ 
fore,  the  oblique  Force  da ,  to  one 
falling  perpendicularly,  is  as  the 
Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Incidence  to 
the  Radius.  E.  D. 

Ob  li quits  major  Mujculus ,  the 
greater  oblique  Mufcle  j  and  the 

Obliquus  minor ,  the  lefler  ;  are 
defcribed  under  Eye ,  which  fee. 

Obliquus  inferior ,  is  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Head  arifing  flefhy  from  the 
external  Part  of  the  fpinal  Procefs  of 
the  fecond  Vertebras  of  the  Neck, 
clofe  by  the  Origination  of  the  Rec¬ 
tus  major  ;  and,  being  dilated  into 
a  flefhy  Belly,  paffes  obliquely  to  its 
Infertion  at  the  tranfverfe  Procefs 
of  the  fir  ft,  where  the  former 
Mufcle  begins.  When  this  ads  on 
either  Side,  the  tranfverfe  Procefs 
of  the  firft  Vertebrae  of  the  Neck  is 
mov’d  towards  the  Spine  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  which  hath  given  Occafion 
to  fome  to  reckon  it  amongft  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Neck. 

Obliquus  fuperiory  is  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Head,  which  arifes  flefhy  from 
the  Back-Pait  of  the  tranfverfe 
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Procefs  of  the  firil  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck,  and  in  its  fomewhat  oblique 
Afcent  becometh  a  flefhy  Belly, 
and,  leffening  itfelf  again,  is  inferted 
into  the  Os  Occipitis  laterally.  By^- 
this,  together  with  its  Partner  (they 
never  adding  feparately)  the  Head  is 
moved  backwards  on  the  fir  it  Verte¬ 
bra. 

Obliquus  defcendens,  is  one  of  the 
firit  Mufcles  that  appears  upon  the 
Abdomen.  It  takes  its  Origination 
from  the  two  lail  true,  and  the  five 
falfe  Ribs,  by  five  or  fix  Digitati- 
ons,  the  four  uppermofl  of  which 
lie  between  the  Teeth  of  th eSerra- 
tus  Anticus  major  ;  its  Fibres,  de- 
fcending  obliquely,  are  inferted  all 
along  the  Line  a  Alba  under  the 
Mufculi  Refii,  to  the  upper  and 
fore  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the 
Ilium ,  and  to  the  fore  Part  of  the 
Os  Pubis.  It  has  a  large  Aponeuro- 
Jls ,  or  tendinous  Expansion,  which 
covers  both  itfelf,  and  the  Mufculi 
Re  Eli. 

Obliquus  afcendens ,  has  its  Fibres 
difpofed  in  a  contrary  Manner, 
crofTmg  the  former  obliquely  ;  they 
arife  with  a  large  and  flefhy  Be¬ 
ginning  from  the  Circumference  of 
the  Ilium ,  and  from  the  Os  Pubis. 
Above  they  are  fixed  to  the  carti¬ 
laginous  Parts  of  the  falfe  Ribs,  and 
they  are  inferted  all  along  the  Line  a 
alba. 

Obliquus  Auris  ;  fee  Ear.  There 
are  alfo 

Oblique  Mufcles  belonging  to  the 
Eye,  which  fee  under  that  Word. 

Obfer<vationt  in  Medicine,  re¬ 
quires  the  Obferver  to  give  an  ac¬ 
curate  Hillory  of  the  Difeafe  he 
would  defcribe,  with  Regard  to  its 
Cauies,  Nature,  and  Effects ;  to 
give  an  exaft  Account  of  the  feve- 
ral  Things  which  appeared  either 
beneficial,  or  difadvantageous, 
which  Difiemper  is  either  left  to 


Nature,  or  treated  by  the  Rules  of 
Art ;  and  laftly,  he  ought  to  give 
the  Phanomena  which  prefent  them- 
felves  upon  Diffedlion  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  if  the  Difeafe  proves  mor¬ 
tal. 

Obfietrix ,  a  Nurfe,  or  Midwife. 

ObftruEiion ,  fignihes  the  block¬ 
ing  up  of  any  Canal  in  the  human 
Body,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  flow¬ 
ing  of  any  Fluid  through  it,  on 
Account  of  the  increafed  Bulk  of 
that  Fluid,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Diameter  of  the  Veffel  ;  and 
hence 

Obftruents ,  are  fuch  Things  as 
obftruft  the  PalTages. 

Obturator  internus ,  is  a  Mufcle 
that  comes  from  the  internal  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  Hole  that  is 
between  the  lfchium  and  Pubis ; 
and,  pafhng  through  the  Sinuofity 
of  the  lfchiusn ,  it  is  inferted  into 
the  Dent  oF  that  great  Pro  chanter. 
Its  Tendon  lies  between  the  Gemi¬ 
ni  ;  it  turns  the  Thigh  to  the  Out- 
fide. 

Obturator  externus,  comes  from 
the  external  Circumference  of  the 
fame  Hole  as  the  former  ;  it  em¬ 
braces  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh- 
Bone,  and  paffes  under  the  Qua¬ 
dra  tus  to  a  fmall  Cavity  of  the 
great  Trochanter. 

Occidental ,  Weflem,  from  Occi¬ 
dents,  the  Weft,  is  generally  ufed 
to  diftinguifh  the  natural  Produc¬ 
tions  of  that  Country,  in  Oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Produce  of  the  Ealt^ 
which  is  called  Oriental. 

Occipitalis ,  and  its  Partner,  are 
fhort,  but  broad,  thin,  flefhy  Muf¬ 
cles,  fituated  on  the  Occiput ,  from 
wrhence  they  derive  their  Names. 
When  they  aft,  they  pull  the  hairy 
Scalp  backwards. 

Occipitis.  See  Craniujn. 

Occiput ,  the  hinder  Part  of  the 
Skull.  See  Cranium . 

Occult 
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Occult  Quality ,  is  a  Term  that 
has  been  much  ufed  by  Writers 
that  had  not  clear  Ideas  of  what 
they  undertook  to  explain  ;  and 
which  ferved,  therefore,  only  for 
a  Cover  to  their  Ignorance.  See 
Quality. 

Occult  Difeafes ,  is  likewife  from 
the  fame  Mint  as  the  former,  occul- 
tus  fignifying  hidden  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  nothing  can  be  underftood, 
when  a  Perfon  fpeaks  of  an  hidden 
Difeafe,  but  that  it  is  a  Difeafe  he 
does  not  underhand. 

Oculares  Dentes ,  the  fame  as 
Cynodentes  ;  which  fee,  and  alfo 
Teeth. 

Oculi  ;  Botanifts  fometimes  ufe 
this  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Gemma ?, 
Buds. 

Oculiji ;  one  who  profeiTes  to 
cure  Diftempers  of  the  Eyes. 

Ocular  u?n  Mo  tores.  See  Moto- 

rii. 

Oculus ,  the  Eye  ;  which  fee. 

Qdontagogos ,  ddovruyaiydg,  Was 
antientiy  the  Name  of  an  Inftru- 
ment  to  draw  Teeth  ;  one  of 
which,  made  of  Lead,  Forrejlus 
relates  to  have  been  hung  up  in 
the  Temple  of  Apollo ,  denoting, 
that  fuch  an  Operation  ought  not 
to  be  made,  but  w'hen  the  ToOth 
was  loofe  enough  to  draw  with  io 
flight  a  Force  as  could  be  apply ’d 
with  that. 

Odontalgia ,  from  o’Ja?,  Dens,  a 
Tooth,  and  dSkyiu,  dcleo,  to  be  in 
Pain,  is  a  Tooth-ach  ;  and 

Odontica ,  Odonticks,  are  Medi¬ 
cines  againft  fuch  a  Pain. 

Odontoides ,  from  the  former 
Derivation,  and  For?na , 

Shape,  are  fuch  Proceffes  of  the 
Bones  as  refemble  the  Shape  of  a 
Tooth,  as  of  the  fecond  Vertebra , 
lAc. 

Odontoliths ,  from  the  former 
Derivation,  and  Lapis ,  a 


Stone ;  is  that  flony  Concretion 
which  grows  upon  the  Teeth. 

Odoratus,  and 

Odoriferous ,  the  latter  from  Odor , 
Smell,  and  fero,  to  carry  ;  are  fuch 
Things  as  are  remarkable  at  a 
Diftance  by  their  Scent,  but  gene¬ 
rally  apply’d  to  Sweets. 

O Economy ,  from  Domus , 

an  Houfe,  and  n.y&,  dijlribuo ,  to 
aiftribute,  is  ftriftly,  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Family-Concerns  ;  but,  in 
a  figurative  Senfe,  is  frequently 
enlarged,  among  other  'Filings,  to 
the  Mechanifm  and  Fun&ions  of 
an  human  Body  :  So  that  animal 
OEconomy  includes  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  human  Structure  in  a 
State  of  Health . 

OEdema ,  from  dih'oi,  tumeo ,  to 
fwell,  fignifies  properly  any  Tu¬ 
mor  ;  but  is  now  moft  commonly 
by  Surgeons  confined  to  a  white, 
foft,  infenfible  Tumor,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  cold  and  aqueous  Hu¬ 
mors,  fuch  as  happen  to  hydro¬ 
pick  Confutations.  There  is  a 
Tumor  fomewhat  more  flefliy, 
and  nearer  to  a  Sarcoma ,  which 
Severinus  and  Hildanus  doth  de- 
fcribe,  under  the  Name  of  OEde- 
mofarca. 

OEfsphagus ,  from  durdc,  Vimeny 
a  Wicker-Basket,  from  fome  Simi¬ 
litude  in  the  Structure  of  this  Part 
to  the  Contexture  of  that,  and 
(pdya>,  eclo,  to  eat,  is  the  Gullet; 
which  is  a  long,  large,  and  round 
Canal,  that  defcends  from  the 
Mouth,  lying  all  along  between  the 
Wind-pipe  and  the  Joints  of  the 
Neck  and  Back,  to  the  fifth  Joint  of 
the  Back,  where  it  turns  a  little  to 
the  right,  and  gives  Way  to  the  de- 
fcending  Artery  ;  and  both  run  by 
one  another,  till,  at  the  ninth,  the 
OEfophagus  turns  again  to  the  left, 
climbs  over  the  Aorta,  and  defcend- 
ino;above  it,  it  pierces  the  Midriff? 

Zs  ’  and 
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and  is  continued  to  the  left  Orifice 
of  the  Stomach. 

The  G  ullet  iscompofed  of  three 
Coats.  The  fir  ft  and  outmoft  is 
only  a  common  membranous  Inte¬ 
gument,  which  feems  to  be  a  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Pleura.  The  fe- 
cood  h  thick  and  flefhy,  and  con- 
fifes  of  two  Orders  of  mufcular  Fi¬ 
bres,  longitudinal  and  circular,  the 
iirft  covering  the  laft  ;  thefe  thruft 
the  Aliments  clown  into  the  Sto¬ 
mach.  In  Brutes,  becaufe  the  Si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Neck  conduces  little 
to  the  Defcent  of  the  Aliments, 
therefore,  thefe  Fibres  run  in  two 
clofe  fpiral  .Lines,  which  crofs  one 
another  :  But  in  Men,  whole  Poft- 
tion  is  ereft,  the  very  Gravity  of 
the  Aliments  helps  their  Defcent. 
The  third  and  laft  lines  the  Cavity 
of  the  Gullet.  It’s  ccmpofed  of 
white  and  llender  Fibres  diverfiy 
interwoven.  At  its  upper  End,  it 
is  continued  to  the  Membrane 
that  covers  the  Mouth  and  Lips ; 
therefore,  in  vomiting,  thefe  Parts 
are  affesfted.  Its  lower  End  covers 
the  left  Orifice  of  the  Stomach  two 
or  three  fingers  Breadth.  The  Sur¬ 
face  of  this  Membrane  is  befmear- 
ed  with  a  foft  and  flimy  Subftance, 
which  probably  comes  from  feme 
Email  Glands  that  lie  between  this 
■Coat  and  the  fecond.  The  upper 
End  of  the  Gullet  is  called  Pharynx . 
It  has  two  Pair  of  Mufcles  for  its 
Motion  3  the  firft  is  the  Stylo  pha- 
ryngaus  :  This  is  a  final  1  and  round 
Mufcle,  which  arifes  fiefhy  from 
the  Root  of  the  ProceJJits  Sty- 
loides ,  and  defeending  obliquely,  it 
is  inferted  into  the  Sides  of  the 
Pharynx.  When  this  Mufcle  acl- 
eth,  it  pulletdi  up  and  dilafeth  the 
Pharynx ,  in  Deglutition.  The  fe¬ 
cond  is  the  OE/ophagus .  Its  Fibres 
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have  feveral  Directions ;  its  fuperi- 
or  Fibres  arife  from  the  ProceJJus 
P  terigoidreus  of  the  Os  Sphenoides,  and 
from  the  Cornua  of  the  Os  Hyoides , 
and  run  obliquely  to  the  back  Part 
of  the  Pharynx.  The  Fibres,  which 
are  below  thefe,  arife  from  the  Sides 
of  the  Cartilago  Scutiformis ,  and 
run  tranfverfely  to  the  Middle  of 
the  back  Part  of  the  Pharynx,  where 
both  fuperior  and  inferior  Fibres, 
from  both  Sides  unite  and  form  a 
tendinous  Line.  When  this  Mufcle 
a6ts,  it  draws  the  back  Part  of  the 
Pharynx  to  its  fore  Part  ;  by  which 
it  not  only  ftraitens  it,  for  the  de¬ 
prefling  of  the  Aliment,  but  it  com- 
prelfes  alfo  the  Bonjilla. ?,  which  fend 
out  their  Liquor  which  lubricates 
the  Aliment,  whereby  it  glides  the 
more  eafiiy  down  into  the  Stomach. 
There  are  two  lymphatick  or  vefi- 
cu-lar  Glands,  which  are  tied  on  the 
Back-fide  of  the  Gullet  about  the 
fifth  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  by  the 
Branches  of  Nerves  which  come 
from  the  eighth  Pair.  Thefe  two 
Glands  are  like  two  Kidney-beans 
tied  together  ;  they  receive  Veins 
and  Arteries  from  the  Coronaries , 
and  they  have  lymphatick  V eftels 
which  difeharge  themfelves  into 
the  thoracick  Dudl.  Bartholine  re¬ 
marks,  that  thefe  Glands  fometimes 
fwell  fo  big,  as  to  hinder  the  De¬ 
fcent  of  the  Aliments  into  the  Sto¬ 
mach. 

The  Gullet,  at  its  upper  End, 
receives  an  Artery  from  the  Aorta.y 
and  it  fends  a  Vein  to  the  Azygos  * 
At  its  lower  End,  it  has  an  Artery 
from  the  Caeliaca ,  and  it  gives  a 
Vein  to  the  Coronaria  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach.  Its  Nerves  are  from  the 
eighth  Pair.  The  Ufe  of  the  Gullet 
is  to  carry  the  Meat  from  the  Mouth 
into  the  Stomach,  by  means  of  the 

Mufcles 

L  J 
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Mufcles  of  the  Pharynx  and  flefhy  brane,  which  is  like  a  wide  ana. 
Fibres  of  the  Gula,  which  perform  empty  Bag,  covers  the  greatut  Part 
its  periftaltick  Motion.  of  the  Guts  Its  Mouth  is  tied  on 

OEfytus,  iarwrot,  is  frequently  the  right  Side  to  the  rloilow  of  the 
met  with  in  the  antient  Pharmacy  Liver,  on  the  left  to  the :  Spleen, 
for  a  certain  oily  Subftance,  boiled  backwards  to  tne  back  t  art  o.  ik 
out  of  particular  Parts  of  the  Fleece;  Duodenum,  and  that  .ait  of  the 

as  what  grows  on  the  Flank,  Neck,  Color, ■which  lies  under  tne  Smnn.ch 
and  Parts  moll  ufed  to  fweat.  and  forwards  to  tne  Bottom ^of  Us 

OEftrum  Veneris,  the  Heat  of  Stomach  and  Pylorus-  Its  Bottom 
Venus,  or  Love ;  The  Clitoris  is  thus  is  loofe,  and  being  tied  to  no  Part 
called  from  the  lafcivious  Titilla-  but  floating  upon  the  outface  of  he 
tions  it  is  capable  of.  Guts  below  the  Navel,  was  i.e 

Offa  alba:  Van  ffinWthuscalls  Rcafon  why  the  Cawl  was  by  the 
the  white  Coagulation  which  arifes  Greeks  called  Sometimes 

from  a  Mixture  ofredtified  Spirit  of  it  descends  as  owjis  t...  s  u  is. 
Wine  and  of  Urine ;  but  the  Spirit  within  the  Produaions  of  the  Pert- 
of  Urine  mull  be  diftilled  from  well  tonaum,  caufing  an  zp,plocele. 
fermented  Urine ;  and  that  mull  be  Now  tne  Cavvl  is  a  moil  deocate 
well  dephlegmated,  elfe  it  will  not  and  fine  double  Membrane,  imer- 

anfwer. 

Officinal,  from  Qfficina,  a  Shop ; 
any  'Thing  that  is  ufed  in,  or  be¬ 
longing  to  a  Shop:  T hus  officinal 
Plants  and  Drugs  arc  thofe  ufed  in 
the  Shops. 


larded,  for  the  moft  part,  with  a 
great  deal  ofFat,  which  lines  each. 
Side  of  its  Blood- Veffels.  Theie 
are  Veins  from  the  Porta,  called 
Gajlro-Epiplois  dextra  &  Jiniflra9 
Arteries  from  the  Caeliaci.  The  in- 


0/«L,  front  Oleum,  Oil  and  tercoftal  Nerve  and  the  Porjagm* 

a„0  to°  compels  is  fuch  a  Sub-  fend  it  feveral  Twigs  of  Nerves. 

fiance  as  is  oily,  or  of  a  Confluence  All  thefe  Veffels,  with  fome  fmall 
.  .  /i/v-Amnammift  nvp  annthert. 


approaching  thereunto 

Ole  cranium,  the  fame  as  Ancon, 
and  Ancon aus  ;  which  fee. 

O  If  a  Born  Mujculi ,  or  Nervi ; 
fmelling  Nerves.  See  Nerve . 

Olivaria  Corpora ,  are  two  Pro¬ 
tuberances  in  the  under  Part  of  the 
Brain,  placed  on  each  Side  the 
Corpora  Pyramid  alia,  towards  the 
lower  End,  having  their  Name 
from  their  Figure,  which  is  like 
that  of  an  Olive.  See  Brain. 

Omafus.  See  Abomafus. 

Omentum,  the  Cawl,  called  aifo 
Reticulum,  from  its  Stru&ure,  re- 


Glands  accompanying  one  another* 
fpread  their  Branches  very  curioudy* 
upon  the  Cawl,  and  even  to  the 
minuteft  Twig ;  they  run  between 
two  Lines  of  Fat,  which  are  bigger 
or  fmaller,  according  to  the  Weight 
of  the  Cawl.  It  has  been  fome- 
times  found  to  weigh  five  Pounds, 
but  ordinarily  it  does  not  muck 
exceed  half  a  Pound.  Where  there 
are  no  Veffels,  the  Membranes  of 
the  Cawl  are  very  fine  and  trans¬ 
parent:  They  give  feveral  Ufes 
to  the  Cawl,  as  to  cover  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Stomacn  and  tne  Intef- 


Veticulum,  trom  its  structure,  ic-  — *7  ,  • 

fembling  that  of  a  Net.  When  the  tines  ;  that,  by  chenffimg  their  Heat, 

Peritoneum  is  cut,  as  is  ufual,  and  it  may  promote  Uigeftion,  and  help 
the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen  laid  the  Concotoon  of  *e  Chyx  . 
open,  the  Omentum,  or  Cavvl  pre-  to  (Lengthen  and  Main  the  el  Js 
■fcnts  itfelffirftto  View,  This  Mem-  which  go  from  the  Spleen  .^  - 
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Stomach,  Inteflines,  Pancreas,  and 
Liver,  keep  a  Store  of  the  Fat, 
that  it  may  be  received  by  the 
Veins  and  Lymphaticks,  for  the 
Ufe  we  have  fpoken  of ;  to  greafe 
the  Superiices  of  the  Guts,  for  fa¬ 
cilitating  their  periftaltick  Motion. 

O  mop  lata,  or  Homoplata,  from 
Humerus,  the  Shoulder,  and 
jtA oItoz,  Latus,  the  Side ;  is  the 
fame  as  Scapula,  the  Shoulder- 
Blade  ;  which  fee. 

Omphaloce  Te,  from  optyocXoc,  Um¬ 
bilicus,  the  Navel,  and  wM,  Tu¬ 
mor,  a  Swelling  ;  is  a  Rupture  of 
the  Navel :  For  which  the  Term 

Omphalos,  is  often  ufed. 

Omphacion,  or  Omphacium,  df/j- 
QcIkim,  was  ufed  for  the  Juice  of 
four  Grapes  ;  and  by  lome  latterly 
is  applied  to  that  of  wild  Apples, 
or  Crabs,  commonly  called  Ver- 
juice. 

Opacity,  and  Opaque,  from  opacus , 
obicure,  or  dark ;  is  a  Quality  in 
Bodies  arifmg  from  the  Curvity  of 
their  Pores,  whereby  they  will  not 
admit  the  Rays  of  Light  thro’  them, 
when  held  up  againfl  the  Light,  as 
tranfparent  Bodies  do.  Sir°  Ifaac 
Newton  fhews,  that  the  Opacity  of 
all  Bodies  arifeth  from  the  Multi¬ 
tude  of  Reflexions  caufed  by  their 
internal  Parts  :  And  he  fhews  alfo, 
that  between  the  Parts  of  opaque 
and  coloured  Bodies,  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  Spaces  either  empty,  or  reple- 
nifhed  with  Mediums  of  different 
Lend  ties  ;  and  that  the  true  or 
principal  Caufe  of  Opacity  is  the 
Difcontinuity  of  their  Parts ;  be- 
caufe  iome  opaque  Bodies  become 
tranfparent  by  filing  their  Pores 
with  any  Subftance  of  equal,  or  al- 
moit  equal,  Deniity  with  their  Parts. 

I  nus  Paper  dipped  in  Water  or 
Oil,  Linnen- Cloth,  oiled  or  var- 
mfhed,  and  many  other  Subfiances 
foalied  in  fuch  Liquors,  as  will  in- 
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timately  pervade  their  little  Pores  > 
become  by  that  means  more  tranf¬ 
parent  than  otherwife  ;  as  on  the 
contrary  the  moll  tranfparent  Sub- 
fiances  may,  by  evacuating  their 
Pores,  or  feparating  their  Parts,  be 
rendered  fufficiently  opaque,  as 
Salts  or  wet  Paper,  by  being  dry’d, 
Horn  by  fcraping,  Glafs  by  being 
powdered  or  flaw’d.  Water  by  be¬ 
ing  formed  into  fmall  Bubbles,  ei¬ 
ther  alone  in  the  Form  of  Froth,  or 
by  fhaking  it  together  with  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  or  fome  other  conve¬ 
nient  Liquor  with  which  it  will  net 
perfe&ly  incorporate.  But,  how¬ 
ever,  to  render  Bodies  opaque  and 
coloured,  their  Interflices  mull  not 
be  lefs  than  of  fome  definite  Big- 

m  r  1  . 

neis ;  for  the  moft  opacous  Bodies 
that  are,  if  their  Parts  be  fubtilly 
divided  (as  when  Metals  are  dif- 
folved  in  acid  Menftruums)  become 
perfectly  tranfparent.  And  on  this 
Ground  it  appears,  why  Water, 
Glafs,  Salt,  and  fome  Stones  are 
tranfparent,  for  they  are  full  of 
Pores  and  Interflices,  as  other  Bo¬ 
dies  are;  but  yet  their  Parts  and  In¬ 
terflices  are  too  fmall  to  caufe  Re¬ 
flexions  in  their  common  Surfaces: 
Wherefore  white  Metals  become 
opaque,  not  from  their  Denfity  a- 
lone,  but  from  their  Parts  being  of 
fuch  a  Bignefs  as  fits  them  to  reflect 
the  White  of  the  firft  Order. 

Opener .  See  Deohftruent . 

Operation :  The  Proceiles  in 
Pharmacy,  feveral  manual  Parts  of 
Surgery,  as  alfo  the  Working  or 
Efficacy  of  Medicines,  are  often 
thus  termed. 

Ophthalmia  ;  an  Ophthalmy  is  an 
Inflammation  of  the  Tunica  Adnata 
of  the  Eye,  which  is  accompanied 
with  rednefs,  heat,  pain,  and  fwel- 
ling  ;  and  it  rifes  from  the  Blood 
flagnating  in  the  capillary  Arteries. 
The  Cure  cordifls  in  the  fame  Ma¬ 
nagement* 
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r.agement,  as  in  all  othei  Inflamma¬ 
tions  :  Hence,  . 

Ophthalmicks ,  are  Medicines  uied 

in  Diitempers  of  the  Eyes. 

Opiates :  This  Name  has  by 
home  Authors  been  given  to  all 
Medicines  that  have  Opium.  in 
their  Compofition,  as  the  officinal 
Capitals ;  but  it  is  more  properly 
given  to  fuch  Medicines  as  have  no 
other  Intention  but  to  procure 
Sleep.  See  Narcoticks. 

Opodeldoch ,  is  the  Name  of.an 
antient  compound  Plainer,  which 
hath  undergone  various  Alterati¬ 
ons,  as  it  hath  palled  through  the 
Hands  of  Difpenfatory  Writers; 
and  our  College  have  now  thougnt 
fit  to  give  it  a  Place  in  their 
Emendation. 

Op  tick  Nerve.  See  Nerve. . 

Opticks,  is  a  mathematical  Science 

that  treats  of  the  Sight  in  general, 
and  of  every  thing  that  is  fecn  m 
diredl  Rays  ;and  explains  the  feve- 
ral  Properties  and  Effects  or  V  ihcn 
in  general,  and  properly  of  that 
which  is  direct  and  ordinal y  .  For 
when  the  Rays  of  Light  are  confi- 
dered  as  reflected,  the  Science 
which  reaches  their  Laws  and  Pro¬ 
perties  is  called  Catoptricks.;  and 
when  the  Refraction  of  Rays  is  con- 
fidered,  and  the  Laws  and  Nature  of 
it  explained  and  demonftrated,  the 
Science  is  called  Dioptricks.  So  tnat 
Opticks  comprehend  the  Whole; 
of  which  Catoptricks  and  Diop¬ 
tricks  are  two  Parts.  S  zzVijion. 

Orbicular  Bone,  is  one  of  t  e 
Bones  of  the  inward  Ear,  tied  by 
a  {lender  Ligament  to  the  Sides  of 
the  Stapes ;  thus  called  from  its  Fi¬ 
gure,  Or  bis  fignifying  round,  like 
a  Globe.  Hence  alfo 

Orbicularis  NLufculus ,  which  is  a 
Mufcle  that  draws  the  Lips  toge¬ 
ther,  and  is  the  fame  as  Ofculatorius , 

ihs  kiffmg  Mufcle,  becaufe  it  acts 


at  that  time.  It  is  alfo  called 

Sphintter  Labiorwn. 

Orbicularis  Palpebrarum ,  is  alfo 
a  thin  flefhy  Mufcle  whofe  Fibres 
do  circularly  furround  the  Lye-lids, 
and  adt  as  the  preceding.  See  Eye. 

Orbit ,  fignifies  the  Round  of  any 
thing,  whether  concave  or  convex  „ 
but  in  Anatomy  is  moil  commoniy 
ufed  for  the  Cavity  in  which  the 
Eye  is  placed. 

Orbiter  Extcrnus.  See  Maxilla 
Superior ,  and  Head,  Holes  in  it. 

Orexis,  or  Orexia.  Set  Anorexia. 

Organ ,  and 

Organical  Part ,  is  that  Pait  of  an. 
animal  or  vegetable  Body  which 
is  defigned  for  the  performance  of 
fome  particular  Adbon,  in  Oppofi- 
tion  to  Non-organical,  which  can¬ 
not,  of  itfelf,  perform  an  Adtion. 
Thus  the  Organ  of  Sight  is  the 
Eye  with  all  its  Parts  ;  the  Organ 
of  Hearing,  the  Ear,  &c. 

Orgafm ;  is  an  Impetus ,  or  c[ui c  £ 
Motion  of  the  Blood  or  Spirits, 
whereby  the  Mufcles  are  convulfed, 
or  move  with  uncommon  Force, 
from  what  Caufe  foever  it  proceeds ; 
tho’,  by  ep yel a,  the  Ancients  gene¬ 
rally  underllood,  an  ungovernable 
Defire  of  Coition,  when  the  Semi¬ 
nal  Veflels  were  fo  turgid,  as  not 
to  contain  their  Contents  fiom  in¬ 
voluntary  Emiffiion. 

Oriental ,  Eaftern,  any  thing  com¬ 
ing  from  that  Part  of  the  World. 

Orthopnaea ,  flridllv  fignifies  that 
Difficulty  of  Breathing,  which  arifes 
from  running  or  violent  Exercife  ; 
and  whatfoever  occaiions  the  Blood 
to  run  flower  through  the  Lungs, 
either  by  ftraitening  the  Canals,^  or 
thickening  the  Blood,  or  by  hinder  - 
ing  the  Motion  of  the  animal  Spi¬ 
rits,  fo  that  they  cannot  elevate  the 
Bread,  or  caufe  the  Blood  to  be 
more  rarefied,  or  more  in  Quantity, 
fo  that  there  is  not  fufficient  Room 
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to  receive  it  into  the  Vefteis  of  the 
Lungs,  muft  occafion  this  Dif tem¬ 
per.  See  Afthma. 

Orvietan,  is  ufed  for  a  Medi¬ 
cine  that  refills  Poifons,  from 
a  Mountebank  at  Orvieto  in  Italy, 
who  firft  made  hirnfelf  famous 
by  taking  fuch  Things  upon  the 
Stage,  after  Dofes  of  pretended 
Poifons. 

Os  a  Bone.  See  Bone. 

Of  dilation,  is  a  fwinging  of  a 
Pendulum,  whence  Borelli,  ds  Motu 
Animalium,  applies  it  to  the  Moti¬ 
on  Gi  an  Animal  that  has  fome  JR.e- 
femblance  thereunto. 

O /citation,  is  a  flight  convulfive 
Motion  of  the  Mufcles,  which  is 
commonly  called  Yawning  or 
Stretching,  as  the  beginning  of  an 
Ague-Fit. 

Ofculi,  are  any  Openings  of  the 
Veflels ;  as 

Ojculum  Uteri,  is  the  Open  in  c  of 
the  Womb. 

Ofculatorius .  See  Orbicularis . 

Os  Orbiculare.  See  Ear. 

Os  Tine  re.  See  Generation  Parts 
of,  proper  to  Women. 

Offa  Innominata ,  are  two  large 
Bones  Situated  on  the  Sides  of  the 
Os  Sacrum  in  a  Foetus  they'may  be 
each  ^  Separated  into  three  Pieces, 
which  in  Adults  unite  and  make 
but  one  Bone,  in  which  they  di- 
dinguifh  three  Parts.  The  ’  fir  ft 
and  Superior  Part  is  called  Os 
Ilium ;  the  Interline  Ilium  liech 
between  it  and  its  Fellow.  It  is 
very  large,  aimeft  of  a  Semi¬ 
circular  Figure,  a  little  convex 
and  uneven  on  its  external  Side, 
wliLn  it>  called  its  Dorfum  ;  and 
concave  and  finooth  on  its  inter¬ 
nal  Side,  which  is  called  its  Spine. 

It  is  joined  to  the  Sides*  of 
the  three  Superior  Vertebra  of 
sM  Os  Sacrum  by  a  true  Suture  t 
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It  is  larger  in  Women  than  in 

Men. 

The  Second  is  the  Os  Pubis., 
which  is  the  inferior  and  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Os  Innominatum ;  it 
is  united  to  its  fellow  of  the  other 
Side  by  an  intervening  Cartilage, 
by  which  means  it  makes  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Pelvis  or  Bafon,  of 
which  the  Os  Sacrum  is  the  Back- 
pa  Jt,  and  the  Ilia  the  Sides. 

The  third  is  the  inferior  and 
pofterior,  called  Ifchium  or  Coxen - 
dix  ;  it  has  a  large  Cavity  called 
Acetabulum  Coxendicis ,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  Head  of  the  Thigh¬ 
bone  :  The  Circumference  of  this 
Cavity  is  tipt  with  a  Cartilage 
called  its  Supercilium ,  where  it 
joins  the  Os  Pubis  ;  it  has  a  large 
Hole  called  Foramen  lfchii  & 
Pubis ,  about  the  Circumference  of 
which  the  Mufcles  called  Obtura¬ 
tor  bit  emus  and  ext  emus  arife  :  And 
at  its  lower  End  it  has  a  large  Pro¬ 
tuberance  upon  which  we  fit,  and 
from  whence  the  Benders  of  the 
Leg  arife.  And  a  little  above  this, 
upon  its  Hinder-part,  it  has  another 
Small  acute  Procefs,  betwixt  which 
and  the  former  Protuberance  lies  the 
Stnus  of  the  Ifchium ,  thro’  which 
the  Fendon  of  the  Obturator  inter - 
nus  pa  lies. 

Offa  Spongiofa.  ,  See  Fthmoides. 
O/ff  cation,  is  Said  of  the  Bones 
as  in  Children  they  harden  from 
a  Softer  cartilaginous  Subftance  in¬ 
to  one  of  the  former  Texture. 

Ofeologia,  Ofleology  from  oV/w. 

Os,  a  Bone,  and/ey^?  narro,  to  de- 
feube  ;  is  a  Difcourle  or  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Bones. 

Ova,  Eggs  ; 

Ovarium,  and  Ovary  ;  and 
Oviducts,  the  fame  as  Fallopian 
Tubes.  See  Generation  Parts  of 
belonging  to  Women .  Hence 

Oviparous^ 
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Oviparous,  from  Ovum  an  Egg, 
and  Pario ,  to  bring  forth,  are  all 
fuch  Creatures  as  lay  Eggs,  and  are 
hatched  from  thence. 

Ovum  Philofophicum ,  or  Chymi- 
cum ,  is  a  Glafs  Body  round  like 
an  Egg. 

Oxycrate ,  from  ©f«$,  Acetum , 
Vinegar,  is  a  Mixture  of  Vinegar 
and  Water. 

Oxycroceum,  from  the  fame  as 
the  foregoing,  and  xp 0*0$,  Crocus , 
Saffron,  is  a  Plaifter  in  which  there 


is  much  Saffron,  but  no  Vinegar 
neceffary,  unlefs  in  diffolving  fome 
Gums. 

Oxymel ,  from  the  foregoing 
Derivation,  and  Mel ,  Honey, 
is  a  Mixture  of  Vinegar  and  Ho¬ 
ney. 

O&eena,  from  o%oy  olfacio ,  to 
fmeil  rank,  is  an  Ulcer  in  the  In- 
fide  of  the  Noftrils  that  gives  an  ill 
Stench. 

Oze ,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignib 
fy  a  Stench  in  the  Mouth. 


P. 


Pis  put  in  Prefcription  for  a 
•  Pugil,  which  is  the  eighth 
Part  of  an  Handful. 

P.  JE.  Is  ufed  to  fignify  Partes 
JEquales ,  equal  Parts  of  any  Ingre¬ 
dients. 

P.  P.  Is  fometimes  ufed  in  Pre¬ 
fcription  for  Pulvis  Patrum ,  Jefuits- 
pGwder,  fo  called,  becaufe  they 
firft  brought  it  into  Europe. 

Pabulum ,  lignifies,  flrictly,  the 
Food  of  Cattle,  but  is  by  Willis , 
and  lome  late  Writers,  applied  to 
fuch  Parts  of  our  common  Aliment, 
as  is  necefiary  to  recruit  the  ani¬ 
mal  Fluids,  as  likewife  to  any  Mat¬ 
ter  that  continues  the  Caufe  of  a 
Difeafe. 

Pain.  It  is  commonly  laid  down, 
that  Pain  is  a  Solution  of  Conti¬ 
nuity,  but  this  is  not  a  good  Defi¬ 
nition  ;  for  it  is  the  Senfe  of  a 
more  violent  and  fudden  Solution 
of  Continuity  made  in  the  Nerve, 
Membranes,  Canals,  and  Mufcles. 
The  Caufes,  therefore,  of  Pain, 
may  be  all  fuch  Things  as  are  able 
to  diftradd  the  Parts  of  the  Nerves 
pr  Membranes  from  one  another. 


But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Com- 
pafs  of  Nature  which  cannot  do 
that,  with  whatfoever  Figures  or 
Properties  it  is  endu’d  :  For,  iince 
fomewhat  may  always  be  apply M 
or  added  to  another  Body,  fuch  a 
Body  may  increafe  into  a  Bulk  too 
big  to  flow  through  a.  Canal  of  a 
given  Diameter,  and  which  will, 
therefore,  require  more  Room  : 
Wherefore,  whilft  the  Sides  of  a 
Canal  are  thrufl:  outward,  beyond 
what  they  are  ufed  to  be,  that  is, 
the  Parts  compofmg  thofe  Sides, 
before  contiguous,  being  loofened 
and  moved  away  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  if  that  Body  firikes  into  thofe 
Sides  with  a  brisk  Impetus ,  and 
that  Impetus  is  continually  renew’d, 
the  Solution  will  be  confiderable, 
or  the  Ni/us  towards  a  Solution 
violent,  or  there  will  be  Pain. 
Wherefore,  the  conflituent  Parts 
of  Fluids  being  fufficiently  aug¬ 
mented  in  Dimenfion,  and  pro¬ 
pelled  with  a  continually  repeated 
Impetus  againft  any  Canal  of  our 
Body,  may  occafion  that  Solution, 
in  which  conhits  the  Origin  of 

Pain. 
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Pain.  For  it  all  comes  to  the  fame, 
whether  Tome  Parts  are  added  to  a 
Body,  or  the  Parts  of  that  Body 
are,  by  any  Caufe  whatfoever, 
feparated  to  fo  great  an  Interval, 
towards  the  Sides  of  a  Canal,  as 
to  conftitute  a  Dimenfion  equal  to 
that  which  arofe  from  the  Additi¬ 
on  of  a  new  Part :  for  the  Bulk  may 
lb  far  increafe  both  Ways,  that 
the  natural  Capacity  of  the  Canal 
is  not  big  enough  to  contain  it 
without  lome  violent  Dilatation ,  and 
a  Dillra&ion  of  the  Fibres  confti- 
tuting  their  Coats ;  and  confe- 
quently.  Pain  mult  follow.  Fur¬ 
ther,  as  there  may  be  always  fome- 
what  added  to  another  Body,  fo 
from  any  Body  may  fomewhat  be 
alfo  taken  away  ;  a  Body  fo  dimi- 
nilhed  in  Dimenfion,  and  imped’d 
with  a  conliderable  Impetus ,  breaks 
thro’  the  Interllices  of  thofe  Fibres, 
where  it  is  lefs  than  the  Capacity 
of  fuch  Interllices,  and  mov’d  ob¬ 
liquely  ;  becaufe  the  Superfices  of 
the  Fibres  are  not  wont  to  be  con¬ 
tained  under  geometrical  right 
Lines,  but  to  have  Particles  Hand¬ 
ing  out  and  prominent ;  and  thefe 
St  divides  from  one  another.  And 
thus  any  Body  of  whatfoever  Fi¬ 
gure  may  occafion  in  us  Pain,  fo 
that  it  be  big  enough  to  dillend  the 
Velfels  beyond  their  wonted  Mea- 
fure,  or  fmall  enough  to  enter  the 
Pores  in  the  Sides  of  a  Canal,  with 
an  Impetus  in  the  Manner  intima¬ 
ted.  And  what  is  thus  advanc’d, 
with  Relation  to  Things  within  the 
Velfels,  may  be  eafily  apply ’d  to 
others  out  of  the  Velfels. 

Palatum ,  the  Palate.  See  Mouth. 

P  alati  Os.  See  Maxilla  Superior. 

Palatines  Glandulre ,  fo  Stem  calls 
thofe  of  the  Tonfils,  and  Parts  ad¬ 
jacent. 

P alato-Salpingreus ,  called  alfo 

Mufculus  Puba  jNqvus  Vafialvce,  and 


P  ter y go (l aphilinus  Exterms  ,  is  a 
Mufcle  ariling  broad  and  tendinous 
from  the  Edge  of  the  lunated  Part 
of  the  Os  Palati ,  feveral  of  its 
Fibres  being  fpread  upon  the  Mem¬ 
brane  that  covers  the  Foramen  Na - 
rium  ;  then  growing  into  a  fmall 
thin  Tendon,  it  is  refle&ed  about 
the  Hook  like  the  Procefs  of  the 
inner  Wing  of  the  Procejfus  Ptery- 
goidaus  internus,  and  is  inferred 
carnous  into  all  the  Membranous, 
flelhy,  and  cartilaginous  Parts  of 
the  Tube.  It’s  ufed  to  dilate  and 
keep  open  this  Canal. 

P alato-Staphilinus ,  the  fame  as 
P terygoft aphilinus  internus  ;  which 
fee. 

Palindromia ,  from  zsret\tv^efjos^, 
recurro,  regurgito  ;  is  ufed  by  Hippo¬ 
crates  for  any  Regurgitation  of  Hu¬ 
mors  to  the  more  noble  Parts :  and 
fometimes  for  the  Return  of  a 
Diliemper. 

Palliation ,  is  quieting  Pain,  and 
fending  againft  the  work  Symptoms 
of  a  dangerous  Diliemper,  when 
nothing  can  be  diredtly  levell'd  at 
the  Caufe.  And, 

Palliatives,  are  Medicines  for 
the  foregoing  Purpofes. 

Palma ,  is  the  Infide  of  a  Man’s 
Hand.  Hence, 

Palmaris ,  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifes 
from  the  internal  Exuberance  of 
the  Humerus ,  and  by  a  long  and 
llender  Tendon  it  palfes  above  the 
annular  Ligament  to  the  Palm  of 
the  Hand,  where  it  expands  itfeif 
into  a  large  Aponeurofis ,  which 
cleaves  dole  to  the  Skin  above, 
and  to  the  Sides  of  the  Bones  of 
the  Metacarpus  below,  and  to  the 
Hrll  Phalanx  of  the  Fingers ;  by 
which  Means  it  makes  four  Cafes 
for  the  Tendons  of  the  Fingers  to 
pafs  through.  This  Mufcle  is  fome¬ 
times  wanting,  but  the  Aponeurofis 
is  always  there. 


Pal 
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Palmaris  Br e-vis,  isaMufcle  that 
lies  under  the  Aponeurofls  of  the 
firft.  It  arifeth  from  the  Bone  of 
the  Metacarpus  that  fuftains  the  little 
Finger,  and  from  that  Bone  of  the 
Carpus  that  lies  above  the  reft.  It 
goes  tranfverfly,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  eighth  Bone  of  the  Car¬ 
pus.  The  firft  afiifts  the  Hand  to 
grafp  any  Thing  clofely,  and  the 
fecond  makes  the  Palm  of  the 
Hand  concave. 

Palpebrm,  Eye-lids.  See  Eyes. 

Palpitation ,  is  a  beating  or  pant¬ 
ing,  and  often  ufed  for  that  Altera¬ 
tion  in  the  Pulfe  of  the  Heart,  up¬ 
on  Frights  or  any  other  Caufes,  as 
makes  it  felt ;  for  the  Conftancy  of 
a  natural  uniform  Pulfe  goes  on 
without  Diftindtion. 

Palfy,  is  a  Privation  of  Motion, 
or  Senfe  of  Feeling,  or  both,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  fome  Caufe  below 
the  Cerebellum ,  joined  with  a  Cold- 
nefs,  Softnefs,  Flaccidity,  and  at 
laft,  wafting  of  the  Parts.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  Brain,  or  Ce¬ 
rebellum,  is  not  affedted  with  a 
Palfy ;  and  therefore,  the  internal 
Senfes,  and  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart  and  Thorax ,  or  the  Pulfe 
and  Refpiration,  are  not  necefla- 
rily  interrupted  or  deftroy’d.  If 
this  Privation  be  in  all  the  Parts 
below  the  Head,  except  the  Tho¬ 
rax  and  Heart,  it  is  wont  to  be 
called  a  Paraplegia ;  if  in  one  Side 
only,  it  is  called  Hemiplegia;  if  in 
fome  Parts  only  of  one  Side,  it  is 
wont  to  be  called  a  particular  Pa- 
ralyjis. 

There  is  a  threefold  Divifion  of 
a  Palfy  worth  taking  Notice  of  in 
Pradtice  ;  the  ftrft  is  a  Privation 
of  Motion,  Senfation  remaining. 
Secondly,  A  Privation  of  Senfa¬ 
tion,  Motion  remaining.  And, 
Laftly,  A  Privation  of  both  toge¬ 
ther.  The  ftrft  is,  when  the  Motion 


of  all  the  Parts  below  the  Head* 
or  of  fome  of  the  Parts  only,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  Thorax  and  Heart* 
is  taken  away,  the  Senfe  of  Feeling 
yet  remaining.  And  that  the  Caufe 
of  this  may  be  the  more  intelli¬ 
gible,  we  may  remember,  that  by 
the  tying  a  Ligament  on  any  Ar¬ 
tery,  the  Alotion  of  that  Part  is 
deftroy’d,  to  which  that  Artery  is 
accuftomed  to  convey  the  Blood : 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
Blood,  or  fome  Parts  of  the  Blood* 
are  required  for  mufcular  Motion. 
But  concerning  an  Apoplexy, 
(which  fee)  it  was  remark’d,  that 
an  Influx  of  the  nervous  Fluid  in¬ 
to  the  Mufcles  was  likewife  necefl- 
fary  to  the  Motion  of  its  Parts : 
From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  con¬ 
clude,  that,  to  the  Produdlion  of 
Motion  in  any  Part,  there  is  ne~ 
ceflarily  required  a  free  Paflage 
both  of  the  Blood  and  animal  Spi¬ 
rits  into  the  Mufcles  allotted  for  the 
Motion  of  that  Part,  that  is,  a 
Concourfe  of  both  Fluids.  But  this 
Propofttion  is  alfo  very  certain,  and 
neceflary  to  be  known,  in  order 
to  the  right  underftanding  of  this 
Affair  : 

Befldes  the  Conflux  ofl  the  nervous 
and  arterial  Fluids  for  the  moving 
any  Parts ,  there  is  alfo  required  a 
fudden  Rarefaction,  or  an  Expan - 
flon  of  them  into  Bubbles  every 
Way ,  either  of  one ,  or  other,  or  ofl 
both,  as  they  flew  into  the  Muflcle. 
And, 

No  Part  can  be  moved,  unlefs  the 
Muflcle  belonging  to  that  Part  be  con¬ 
tracted  in  its  Length  :  But  a  Muflcle 
cannot  be  contracted  in  Length,  un - 
lefls  it  be  flretched  in  Breadth ,  and 
unlefls  the  flolid  Part  of  a  mufcular 
Fibre  is  fuddenly  forced  outward 
from  the  Quantity  of  Liquors  flowing 
thereinto , 


Here- 
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Hereupon  a  Reafon  may  be  gi¬ 
ven  how  a  Paralyfis  without  Moti¬ 
on  is  brought  about.  FirftofaU, 
t>y  too  much  Humidity  ffretching 
the  Fibres  in  Length.  Secondly, 
from  cold  Things  that  thicken  the 
Juices,  and  hinder  Rarefaftion. 
Thirdly,  from  external  Compref- 
fion.  Fourthly,  from  hot  Things 
which  ftraiten  the  fupple  Mem¬ 
branes  and  Veffels.  All  thefe  Cau¬ 
fes  affedt  the  Blood  or  Mufcles  ;  the 
former  by  thickening  it,  fo  that  it 
cannot  fuddenly  rarefy  ;  and  the 
latter,  by  relaxing  them  into  too 
great  a  Length  with  too  much 
Moifture,  or  contracting  them  in¬ 
to  too  narrow  Dimenfions  by  too 
much  Heat.  But  the  Senfation 
may  yet  be  preserved,  becaufe,  not- 
withftanding  all  thefe  Hindrances, 
the  animal  Spirits  and  Nerves  may 
not  be  touched,  or,  as  yet,  at  all 
affected.  The  Caufes  of  the  fe- 
cond  are  all  thole  Things  which  fo 
far  thicken  the  animal  Spirits  in  the 
Nerves,  arifing  below  the  Cerebel¬ 
lum ,  that  though  indeed  they  may 
flow  into  the  Mufcles  through  the 
Nerves,  and  there,  by  the  Gccur- 
fion  of  fome  Liquor  fecreted  from 
the  Blood,  rarefy  ;  yet  they  cannot 
alone  flow  in  fuch  Quantities  into 
the  Nerves,  as  from  a  very  flight 
Caufe  to  undulate  in  Waves : 
Whence  Senfation  will  ceafe  with¬ 
out  lofing  the  Motion  of  the  Part. 
The  Caufes  of  this  Kind  are  aifo 
whatfoever  render  thefe  Nerves 
more  lax  and  moiff,  and  fo  lefs  apt 
for  lively  Vibrations;  the  animal 
Spirits  flowing  in  the  mean  time 
into  the  Mufcles :  from,  whence 
Motion  is  performed  without  Sen¬ 
fation.  From  the  Explanation  of 
thefe  two  Kinds,  it  may  be  eafy 
to  underhand  the  third,  in  which 
both  Senfe  and  Motion  are  loff, 
becaufe  this  is  compounded  of  the 


other  two  ;  and  the  Cure  is  to  be 
circumftanced  accordingly. 

Panacea ,  was  a  Term  firft  gi¬ 
ven,  by  Galen ,  to  fome  Medicines 
he  had  a  great  Opinion  of ;  the 
Word  corning  from  -etc A,  omriis , 
all,  and  fane ,  to  make 

well :  And  many  Medicines,  in 
the  Chymicai  Pharmacy  particu¬ 
larly,  are  now  in  the  Shops  urn 
der  his  Name,  as  the  Conceits  of 
their  Inventors  have  been  pleafed 
to  fix  it  upon  them  ;  but  there 
has  been  fo  much  Deceit  herein, 
that  the  Term  has  almoff  loff  its 
Credit. 

Panatella  and  Panada,  or  Pa- 
nata ,  Panade,  a  Mixture  of  Bread 
and  Water  boii’d  together,  pro¬ 
bably  thus  called,  from  Panis , 
Bread. 

Panchrejios ,  or  P ancbrejlon ,  is  of 
the  fame  Signification  as  Panacea , 
but  little  ufed*. 

P  anchytnagoga ,  from  iffccv,  omnh> 
all,  xv^>  Succus ,  Humour,  and 
olyojy  duco ,  to  lead  or  draw  5  is 
afcribed  to  fuch  Medicines  as  are 
fuppofed  to  purge  all  Humors  e- 
qually  alike  :  but  this  is  a  Conceit 
now  not  minded 

Pancreas ,  from  nrdv,  omnis ,  all, 
and  xpsoic,  Caro ,  Flefh,  qnajl  All- 
Flefh.  The  Pancreas ,  or  Sweat- 
bread,  is  a  Gland  of  the  conglo¬ 
merate  Sort,  fkuated  between  the 
Bottom  of  the  Stomach,  and  the 
Vertebrae  of  the  Loins.  It  lies  a- 
crofs  the  Abdomen ,  reaching  from 
the  Liver  to  the  Spleen,  and  is 
ffrongly  ty’d  to  the  Peritonaeum^ 
from  which  it  receives  its  common 
Membranes.  It  weighs  common¬ 
ly  four  or  five  Ounces.  It  is  a- 
bout  fix  Fingers  Breadth  long, 
two  broad,  and  one  thick.  Its 
Subftance  is  a  little  Loft  and  fup¬ 
ple.  Every  little  Gland  has  a 
fmall  excretory  Veiled  which,  uni- 
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ting  all  together,  from  one  com¬ 
mon  Dud  about  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Quill,  clear  and  tranfparent,  like 
to  a  lymphatkk  Veffel.  This  Du£t 
runs  all  along  the  Middle  of  the 
Pancreas ,  and  opens  into  the  Cavi¬ 
ty  of  the  Duodenum ,  at  its  lower 
End,  where  there  is  a  little  Ca¬ 
runcle  at  its  Orifice.  Sometimes 
it  joins  the  Dutfus  communis  Chole- 
docus,  and  then  both  open  at  one 
Orifice  into  the  Duodenum.  This 
Canal  was  fir  it  found  by  Virtfun - 
gim,  and  is  called  DuBus  Pancrea- 
ticus  Virtfungii . 

The  Pancreas  receives  Arteries 
from  the  Gceliack.  Its  Veins  carry 
their  Blood  into  the  fplenick 
Branch  of  the  Vena  Portes,  and  the 
Intercoftal  furnifhes  it  with  Nerves. 
The  ufe  of  the  Succus  P ancreaticus 
is  to  dilute  the  Chyle  with  the  Li¬ 
quor  that  is  feparated  in  the  Glands 
of  the  Guts,  that  it  may  the  more 
eafily  enter  the  Mouths  of  the 
ladteal  Veffels. 

Pancreas  AjJeUii.  See  Mefentery , 
and  Lacteal  Veins. 

P  andiculation,  is  the  ReftlefTnefs, 
Stretching  and  Uneafmefs  that  u- 
iually  accompany  the  cold  Fit  of 
an  intermitting  Fever. 

Panick.  This  Term  feems  to 
have  its  Original  from  the  Strata¬ 
gem  of  a  great  General,  whofe 
Name  was  Pan,  and  who  contrived 
with  a  few  Men  to  make  fuch 
Shouts,  where  the  Difpofition  of 
the  Country  and  fome  Rocks  fa¬ 
voured  the  found,  as  made  their 
Numbers  appear  fo  large  to  the 
Enemy,  as  terrify ’d  them  from  an 
advantageous  Encampment :  whence 
a  falfe  Fear  ever  fince  is  called  a 
Fa  nick. 

Panicula ,  the  Panicle,  is  a  Term 
in  Botany,  for  a  foft  woolly  Beard 
or  String,  on  which  the  Seeds  of 
fome  Plants  do  hang  pendulous. 


as  in  Reeds,  Millet,  &c.  Whaicf 
fuch  are  called. 

Pan;  ic  dated  Plants. 

P  anniculus,  fignihes  the  fame  as 
Flembrana ,  which  fee.  Whence, 

P anniculus  Adipofus ,  is  the  fame 
as  Membrana  Adipofa.  And, 

P amiiculus  Carnofus ,  the  fame  as 
Membrana  Carnofa.  And, 

P anniculus  Nervofus,  the  fame  as 
the  preceding. 

Papillionaceous.  The  Flowers  of 
fome  Plants  are  thus  called  by  Bo- 
tanifts,  which  reprefent  fomething 
of  the  Figure  of  a  Butterfly  with 
its  Wings  difplay’d.  And  here  the 
Pelala ,  or  Flower- Leaves,  are  al¬ 
ways  of  a  diform  Figure.  They 
are  four  in  Number,  but  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  the  Extremities :  One  of 
thefe  is  ufually  larger  than  the  reft, 
and  is  erefted  in  the  middle  of  the 
Flower,  and  by  fome  called  Vexil 
lum.  The  Plants,  that  have  this 
Flower,  are  of  the  leguminous 
Kinds,  as  Peafe,  Vetches,  & c. 

Papillae  Cordis.  See  Heart , 

Papillee  Intejiinorum.  See  Intej - 
tines. 

Papilles  Pyramidales .  See  Lin¬ 
gua. 

Papilles  Renum.  See  Kidmes., 
Many  other  Parts  of  the  Body  are 
alfo  called  Papilles,  from  their  Like** 
nefs  to  a  Nipple  or  Teat,  this 
Word  fignifying  fo  much. 

Pappus,  in  Botany,  is  that  foft 
light  Down,  which  grows  out  of 
the  Seeds  of  fome  Plants,  fuch  as 
Thirties,  Dandelyon,  Hawkweeds, 
&c.  and  which  buoys  them  up  f© 
in  the  Air,  that  they  can  be  blown 
any  where  about  with  the  Wind. 
And  therefore,  this  diftinguifhes 
one  Kind  of  Plants  which  is  called 
Pappofa,  or  Pappi  Flores. 

Par  Vagum.  See  Nerve. 

Paracentefts,  from  5 rap***m<*, 
compungpz  to  pierce  through,  is 

tha; 
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that  Operation,  whereby  any  of 
the  Venters  are  perforated  to  let  out 
any  Matter,  as  Tapping  in  a  Tym¬ 
pany. 

Paracmaficos ,  and  Par  acme, 
Grupcix.[AX?tk.o(;,  «sct%cix.yjri,  expreffes 
the  Declenfion  of  any  Didemper  ; 
as  alio,  according  to  Galen ,  that 
Part  of  Life  where  a  Perfon  is  faid 
to  grow  old,  and  which  he  reckons 
from  35  to  49,  when  he  is  faid  to 
be  old. 

Paracynancbe ,  the  fame  as  An¬ 
gina ,  which  fee. 

Paragoge ,  fignifies  that  Fitnefs 
of  the  Bones  to  one  another,  as  is 
difcernible  in  their  Articulation  ; 
and  Bones  which  are  thereby  ea~ 
fier  of  Redu&ion,  when  diflocated, 
are  by  Hippocrates  called  'zruyaya- 
ybrspsc. 

Paralyfis.  See  Palfy. 

Paraphimofs,  from  'urc/fx,  circum , 
about,  and  (pipow,  obligo,  to  bind  ; 
is  a  Fault  in  the  Yard,  when  the 
Prepuce  is  fo  drait,  that  it  will  not 
draw  over  the  Glands :  And  this 
happens  oftened  in  Venereal  Dif- 
orders,  where  the  Humours  of  a 
Gleet  are  fo  fharp  as  to  caufe 
this  Contraction.  There  is  fome- 
times  a  Neceffity,  in  this  Cafe,  to 
fnip,  or  cut  it  open,  otherwife 
the  Humors  will  be  pent  up  un¬ 
der  it,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  Mif- 
chief. 

Paraphrcnitis ,  is  a  Didemper  of 
Kin  to  the  Pieurify,  and  feated  in 
that  Part  of  the  Pleura  which~fur- 
rounds  the  Diaphragm,  or  Septum 
medium. 

Paraplegia.  See  Palfy.  And, 

Paraplexia,  is  the  fame. 

P  arafatce.  See  Generation  Parts 
cf,  proper  to  Men ,  and  Epididy¬ 
mis. 

Paragorichs ,  from  vrcy/iyofw,  mi- 
tigo,  to  affwage :  All  Opiates  are 
thus  called.  See  Narco  ticks. 


Pararythmos ,  is  a  Species  of 
the  Arythmos ,  and  expreffes  a  Pulfe 
not  fuitable  to  the  Age  of  a  Per¬ 
fon. 

Parenchyma ,  from  m oq&xfa, 
transfundo ,  to  drain  through.  The 
Antients  us’d  to  imagine  fome  Parts 
in  an  human  Body  meer  Flefh,  in 
Oppofition  to  vafcular,  and  thro’ 
which  fome  Humors  were  drain’d, 
as  Water  foaks  thro’  Earth:  but 
better  Information  has  taught  o- 
therwife.  Alfo, 

Parenchymata ,  from  the  fame 
Derivation,  fignifies  all  the  Fife  era, 
becaufe  they  are  looked  upon  as 
fo  many  Strainers  to  the  Humors 
which  pafs  thro’  them. 

Parietale  Os.  See  Cranium. 

Paronychia,  from  circum, 

about,  and  w |,  Unguis,  the  Nail ; 
is  a  Tumor  upon  the  End  of  a  Fin¬ 
ger,  commonly  called  a  Felon,  or 
Whitloe.  A  Plant  is  alfo  thus 
called,  from  its  fuppofed  Vertues  in 
fuppurating  and  cleanfingfuch  Tu¬ 
mors  ;  and  by  the  common  People 
Whitloe-Wort,  or  Grafs. 

Parotides,  Glands  behind  the 
Ears  ;  from  mapd,  and  Auris, 
the  Ear  :  fee  Mouth.  When  thefe 
Glands  tumify  and  fuppurate, 
which  they  are  mod  apt  to  do  in 
malignant  Cafes,  the  Swellings  take 
the  fame  Name. 

Paroxyfm,  from  'tsotyo %vvv,  exa- 
cerbo,  to  aggravate,  is  the  Height 
or  Fit  of  any  Didemper  that  re« 
turns  at  certain  Times. 

Particle.  This  is  the  fame  as 
Atom  or  Corpufcle ;  which  fee. 
But  it  may  be  neceffary  here  fur¬ 
ther  to  recite  feme  of  thofe  Laws 
by  which  thofe  fmall  Portions  of 
Matter  are  induenced  in  their  Oc¬ 
cur  f:o  ns  and  Motions,  befides  what 
hath  been  already  faid  under  the 
Word  At tr a 8 ion,  which  fee.  Sir 
lfaac  Newton,  in  his  Opticks,  has 

opened 
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opened  a  Way  to  determine  the 
Bulk  of  the  fmallek  Particles,  and 
has  demonkrated,  beyond  all  Pof- 
fibilityof  Contradiction,  the  Hard- 
nefs  of  the  Particles  of  the  mi- 
nuteft  Magnitudes,  and  even  of 
thofe  which  conkitute  fluid  Bodies 
collectively.  And  on  the  fame 
Principles  has  Dr.  John  Keil taught 
us  thefe  further  Properties  of  Mat¬ 
ter  when  broke,  or  exilting  in  the 
fmallek  Portions. 

1.  That  the  leaf!  Particle  of 
Matter  allignable  may  fo  fill  any 
large  affigned  Space,  that  the  Dia¬ 
meters  of  the  Pores  between  its 
Parts  may  be  all  lefs  than  any  gi¬ 
ven  right  Line,  or,  fo  that  all  the 
Parts  of  fuch  a  Particle  fhall  be 
nearer  to  each  other  than  any  gi¬ 
ven  right  Line. 

2.  Two  Bodies  may  be  given 
equal  in  Bulk,  but  yet  any  how 
unequal  in  fpeciftck  Gravity,  or  in 
the  Quantity  of  Matter  in  each  ; 
fo  that  the  Sums  of  the  Pores  in 
each  fhall  be  nearly  equal.  As 
for  Inftance,  in  a  Cubick  Inch  of 
Gold,  and  another  of  Air,  the 
Quantity  of  Matter  in  the  former 
may  be  20000  Times  as  great  as 
that  in  the  latter ;  yet  the  Vacui¬ 
ties  in  the  Gold  may  be  to  thofe  in 
the  Air,  as  999999  to  1000000, 
which  is  very  near  equal. 

3.  Thofe  Particles  which  confti¬ 
tute  Air,  Water,  or  any  other  Flu¬ 
id,  if  they  touch  one  another,  are 
not  abfolutely  folid  ;  but  are  com¬ 
pounded  of  other  Particles,  which 
do  contain  within  them  many  Va¬ 
cuities.  And  fuch  Particles  of 
Matter  as  are  the  leak  of  all  ci¬ 
thers,  and  which  are  perfectly  fo¬ 
lid  and  devoid  of  all  interfperfed 
Vacuities,  may  be  called  the  hrk3 


or  primary  component  Particles 
of  Matter,  or  Particles  of  the  firfl 
Compofition.  Such  Molecule,  as 
are  compounded  of  thefe  firft  Parti¬ 
cles  only,  may  be  called  Particles 
of  the  fecond  Compofition.  And 
fuch  Moles  as  are  compounded  of 
thefe  fecond  Molecules ,  by  feveral 
of  them  coalefcing  together,  may 
be  called  Particles  of  the  third 
Compofition  1  and  fo  on,  to  the 
lad  Compofition  of  Particles  of 
which  Bodies  are  made,  and  into 
which  they  are  primarily  dif- 
folved. 

4.  If  a  Particle  of  Matter  touch 
any  Body,  the  Force  by  which  it 
tends  towards  that  Body,  or  by 
which  it  adheres  to  it,  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Con¬ 
tact  ;  for  fuch  Particles,  as  lie  re¬ 
mote  from  the  Place  of  Contact, 
add  nothing  to  the  Cohefion.  And 
therefore  according  to  the  feveral 
Degrees  or  Quantities  of  the  Con- 
tad;  of  Particles,  there  will  arife 
feveral  Degrees  of  the  Firmnefs  or 
Cohefion  of  Bodies.  And  the 
greatel!  Force  or  Degree  of  Co¬ 
hefion  will  be,  when  the  Surfaces 
of  the  cohering  Particles  are  per¬ 
fectly  plain ;  for  there  the  Force, 
by  which  any  one  Particle  adheres 
to  another,  will  {c  ester  is  paribus ) 
be  as  the  Parts  of  the  Superficies 
in  which  they  touch.  And  hence 
only  can  the  Caufe  of  the  Cohe¬ 
fion  of  the  Parts  of  Matter  in  fo¬ 
lid  and  firm  Bodies  be  folved. 

5.  Thofe  Particles  are  mofl  ea* 
fily  feparated  one  from  another, 
whofe  Contads  with  other  Par¬ 
ticles  are  fevveft  and  leak  ;  as  will 
be  the  Particles  of  a  fpherical  Fi¬ 
gure.  And  from  hence  only  can 
the  true  Caufe  of  Fluidity  arife. 


6,  If 
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6.  If  the  Texture  of  a  Body  be 
fuch,  that  its  Particles  of  the 
Compolition  (Prop.  3.)  can  be 
mov’d  a  little  from  their  primary 
State  of  Cohefion  or  ContaCl  by 
ome  external  Force,  but  yet  fo, 
that  the  Particles  of  the  Body  do 
not  by  fuch  Force  run  into  any 
new  ContaCls  or  Cohefions ;  then 
they  will  recover  again  their  for¬ 
mer  Contafts  by  the  Power  of  At¬ 
traction,  or  by  a  Force  that  will 
make  them  tend  towards  one  ano¬ 
ther:  And,  consequently,  fuch  a 
Body  will,  after  the  Force,  reco¬ 
ver  again  its  former  Figure,  and 
Pofition  of  its  Particles.  And  in 
this  confifts  the  Reafon  of  Elafti- 
city. 

y.  But  if  the  Texture  of  a  Body 
be  fuch,  that  when  its  Particles 
are,  by  forne  external  Force,  re¬ 
mov’d  from  their  former  Contacts, 
they  go  immediately  into  others  of 
the  fame  Degree,  that  Body  can¬ 
not  recover  its  former  Figure  and 
Politico  of  Parts.  And  this  is  the 
Texture  of  fuch  Bodies  as  are 
loft. 

8.  As  Particles  which  are  per¬ 
fectly  folid,  will  attraft  one  ano¬ 
ther  the  molt  ftrongly  ;  and  as  in 
all  other  Particles  the  Power  of 
their  Attraction  is  proportionable 
to  their  Denfity  or  Solidity,  fo  the 
attractive  Forces,  even  of  Particles 
perfectly  denfe  or  folid,  depend 
much  upon  their  Figures.  For  if 
a  fmall  Particle  of  Matter  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  formed  into  an  indefi¬ 
nitely  fmall  Plate,  of  a  circular  Fi¬ 
gure;  and  if  another  Particle  be 
fuppofed  to  be  in  a  right  Line  paf- 
fing  thro'  the  Centre  of  that  Plate, 
and  at  right  Angles  to  its  Plane : 
then,  if  that  Particle  be  diftant 
from  the  circular  Plate  a  10th  Part 


of  the  Radius  of  that  Circle,  the 
Force  by  which  that  Corpufcle  is 
attracted  by  the  Plate  is  30  Times 
lefs  than  if  the  attracting  Matter 
had  coalefced  into  a  lpherical  Fi¬ 
gure  ;  fo  that  the  Virtue  of  the 
whole  Particle  had  been  diffhled, 
as  it  were,  from  one  phyfical  Point. 
But  yet,  this  circular  Plate  will 
more  Itrongly  attract  the  Particle, 
than  any  other  Particle  of  the  fame 
Weight  with  it,  that  fh'all  be  form’d 
into  a  long  and  fiender  Cylinder. 

9.  Salts  are  Bodies,  whofe  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  lafl:  Compofiticn  are 
endued  with  a  very  great  attractive 
Force ;  but  yet  between  thofe  Par¬ 
ticles  there  are  very  many  Pores, 
which  are  pervious  to  Particles  of 
the  lafi:  Compofition  of  Water, 
which,  being  itrongly  attracted  by 
the  ialine  ones,  do  rufh  towards 
them,  disjoin  their  ContaCl,  and 
difiolve  them. 

10.  A  Body,  fpecifically  heavier 
than  Water,  may  have  its  Magni¬ 
tude  fodiminiihed,  that  it  fhall  be 
fufpended  by,  or  fwim  in  Water, 
and  not  be  carry’d  downwards  by 
its  own  Weight  ;  which  is  the 
Reafon  that  fmall  Particles  of  Salts 
and  Metals  will  fwim  in  fuch  Men - 
Jiruums  as  will  difiolve  in  thofe 
Metals,  Cfc. 

1 1 .  Greater  Bodies  attraCl  one 
another  with  a  lefs  Force  than  Jef- 
fer  do  :  For  the  Force,  with  which 


the  Bodies  A  and  B  attraCl  one  a- 
pother,  everts  itfelf  only  in  thofe 
-  Par* 
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Particles  which  are  near  one  to  a- 
nother,  the  remote  ones  having  no 
fuch  Force  ;  wherefore,  there  is 
no  greater  attractive  Force  re¬ 
quired  to  move  the  Bodies  A  and 
B  towards  one  another,  than  to 
move  c  and  d.  But  the  Velocity  of 
Bodies,  of  the  fame  Force,  are  re¬ 
ciprocally  proportionable  to  thofe 
Bodies ;  wherefore,  the  Velocity, 
by  which  A  tends  towards  B,  will 
be  to  the  Velocity  with  which  the 
Particle  c,  apart  from  the  Body, 
tends  towards  B,  as  the  Particle  c 
to  the  Body  A ;  fo  much  lefs,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  Velocity  of  the  Body 
than  that  of  c  would  be,  if  it  were 
feparated  from  it.  From  hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Motion  of 
the  greater  Bodies  is  naturally  fo 
Bow,  that  it  is  ufually  retarded  by 
an  ambient  Fluid,  or  other  Bodies 
round  about  them.  But  in  Idler 
Bodies  this  attractive  Force  is  very 
aCtive  and  vigorous,  and  is  the 
Caufe  of  a  great  many  phyfical 
Effects. 

1 2 .  The  Particles  of  Matter,  tho’ 
they  do  not  touch,  may  come  fo 
near  one  to  another,  that  their 
mutual  attractive  Force  (hall  much 
exceed  the  Force  of  Gravity. 

13.  If  a  Particle  placed  in  a 
Fluid  be  equally  attracted  every 
where  by  all  the  ambient  Particles 
of  the  Fluid,  no  Motion  of  the  Par¬ 
ticle  will  arife  from  thence ;  but 
if  it  be  attracted  by  fome  Particles 
more,  and  by  others  lefs,  it  will 
move  that  Way  where  the  Attrac¬ 
tion  is  greateh,  and  the  Motion 
produced  will  be  anfwerable  to  the 
inequality  of  the  Attraction. 

14.  If  a  Body  be  placed  in  a 
Fluid,  and  its  Particles  do  more 
attract  the  Particles  of  the  Fluid, 


than  the  Particles  of  the  Fluid  do 
one  another ;  and  if  there  be  alfo 
in  that  Body  any  Pores,  pervious 
to  the  Particles  of  the  Fluid ;  then 
the  Particles  of  the  Fluid  will  loon 
diffufe  themfelves  through  thofe 
Pores.  And  if  the  Cohehon  of  the 
Parts  of  the  Body  be  not  Prong, 
but  that  it  may  be  fur  mounted  by 
the  Impetus  of  the  Particles  of  the 
Fluid  rufhing  upon  it,  and  every 
Way  into  its  Pores  ;  there  will  a- 
rife  from  thence  a  Diffolution  of 
that  Body.  Hence  the  Reafon  of 
the  Diffolution  of  Bodies  in  Men- 
Jiruums :  In  order  to  which,  three 
Things  are  always  neceffary.  1. 
That  the  Particles  of  the  Body  to  be 
diffolv’d  do  more  ilrongly  attract 
the  Menjiruum  than  thofe  of  the 
Menftruum  do  one  another.  2 .  That 
the  Bodies  have  Pores  pervious  to 
the  Particles  of  the  Menftritum. 

3 .  That  the  Cohefion  of  the  con- 
Pituent  Particles  of  the  Body  be 
not  fo  Prong,  but  that  it  may  be 
broken  by  the  violent  ACtion  of 
the  Particles  of  the  Menjiruum  up¬ 
on  it. 

13.  If  Particles  mutually  attract¬ 
ing  each  other,  do  alfo  mutually 
touch  one  another,  no  Motion  can 
arife  j  but  if  they  are  feparated 
from  one  another  a  very  fmall 
Diltance,  a  Motion  mull  arife  from 
their  mutual  Attraction  :  Though, 
if  they  are  removed  from  each  o- 
ther  fo  far  that  they  cannot  attraCl 
one  another  more  ..than  they  will 
the  Particles  of  the  Fluid  in  which 
they  are,  then  on  that  Account 
alfo  will  no  Motion  be  produced. 
From  thefe  Principles  all  the  Phe¬ 
nomena  of  Fermentation,  and  all 
Effervefc'ences  do  proceed.  And 
hence  appears  the  Reafon  why 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  mingled  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Water,  hath  fo  great  an  Ebul- 
A  a.  liuoru 
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lition :  For  by  the  Infufion  of  the 
Water,  the  faline  Particles  are  a 
little  disjoined  from  their  mutual 
Contacts  ;  but  fince  they  do  much 
more  attract  one  another  than  they 
do  the  Particles  of  the  Water,  and 
Jince  they  are  not  every  Way  e- 
iqually  attracted,  a  conliderable 
Motion  mult  from  thence  arife. 
And  from  hence  alfo  may  be  feen 
the  Reafon,  why  fo  great  an  Ebul¬ 
lition  arifes  from  putting  Filings 
of  Steel  into  the  former  Mixture 
of  Oil  of  Vitriol  with  a  little  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  for  the  Particles  of  the  Steel 
bave  a  very  great  Degree  of  Ela- 
iticity,  and  thence  a  flrong  Refi- 
lition  mult  arife.  And  from  hence 
alfo  it  is,  that  feme  Menfiruums 
aCt  with  a  greater  Force,  and  will 
fooner  difiblve  fome  Metals,  when 
mingled  with  a  little  Water,  than 
when  pure,  and  without  fuch  Mix¬ 
ture, 

16.  If  the  Particles  which  do 
mutually  attraCt  each  other  have 
no  Elalticity,  then  they  are  not 
reflected  back  from  one  another, 
but  will  form  Aggregates  of  Par¬ 
ticles,  from  whence  Coagulation 
arifes  :  And  if  thefe  Aggregates 
exceed  in  fpeciftck  Gravity  the 
Weight  of  the  Fluid,  and  are  large 
enough,  a  Precipitation  will  fuc- 
«eed ;  tho1  a  Precipitation  may  alfo 
arife  from  the  fpecifick  Gravity  of 
&he  Menftruum  being  diminilhed  or 
increafed. 

17.  If  the  Figure  of  Particles 
mutually  attracting  each  other, 
when  fwimming  in  a  Fluid,  be, 
fuch,  that  there  is  a  greater  at¬ 
tracting  Force  in  fome  of  their  gi  ¬ 
ven  Parts  than  in  others,  as  alfo  a 
greater  ContaCt  there  j  then  thofe 
Particles  will  coalefce  into  Bodies 
having  given  Figures ;  And  this 


Way  Cryftallization  arifes ;  an<f3 
from  the  Figures  of  the  Cryftals 
given.  Geometry  will  determine 
the  Figures  of  the  component  Par¬ 
ticles. 

•  ( 

1 8 .  If,  between  two  Particles  of 
a  Fluid,  another  fhall  interpofe* 
whofe  two  oppofite  Faces  or  Sides, 
have  very  great  attractive  Forces  5 
this  interpofmg  Particle  will  glew 
or  fallen  the  other  two  to  itfelf? 
and  when  this  is  done  throughout 
the  whole  Fluid,  that  Fluid  will 
be  frozen,  or  turn’d  into  Ice. 

19.  If  a  Body  of  fome  Bulk  e- 
mit  a  large  Quantity  of  Effluvia? 
and  the  Particles  of  fuch  Effluvia 
have  a  very  great  attracting  Force, 
then  will  thefe  Effluvia ,  when  they 
come  near  any  lefler  or  lighter 
Body,  by  their  attracting  Force, 
furmount  the  Gravity  of  thofe  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  lift  them  up  to  the  Bo¬ 
dies  from  whence  they  flow  ?  and 
fince  the  Effluvia  are  much  more 
copious  and  thick  at  lefler  Dif- 
tances  from  the  emittent  Body, 
than  at  greater,  the  light  Body  will 
be  attracted  by  ftill  more  and  more 
denfe  Effluvia ,  and,  at  laft,  be 
brought  to  adhere  to  the  emittent 
Body.  And  this  Way  molt  of  the 
Phenomena  of  Electricity  may  be 
folved.  See  Cokefion. 

Partus ,  Delivery.  See  Foetus. 

Pa  {five  Principles ,  are  fuch  as  the 
Chymifts  mean  by  Earth,  &c.  but 
their  DiftinCtion  is  ufelefs,  becaufe 
in  all  Matter  there  is  fuch  a  Princi¬ 
ple  ;  fo  that  what  one  feems  to 
have,  in  Activity  or  Inactivity, 
more  than  another,  arifes  only 
from  their  different  Modification, 
See  Vis  Inertia. 

Pajfulatum ,  is  a  Term  given  by 
Difpenfatory  Writers  to  fome  Medi- 
%  '  cmee* 
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cines,  wherein  Raiiins  are  the  chief 
Ingredient,  as  the  Eleduarium  Paf 
Julatum ,  &c. 

Pafiillum ,  a  little  Lump  of  Pafte, 
or  Ball,  made  to  take  like  a  Lo¬ 
zenge. 

Patella, ,  the  Knee-pan  :  This  is  a 
little  round  Bone  about  two  Inches 
broad,  pretty  thick,  a  little  convex 
on  both  Sides,  and  covered  with  a 
fmooth  Cartilage  on  its  Fore-fide  ; 
it  is  foft  in  Children,  but  very  hard 
in  thofe  of  riper  Years :  It  is  called 
alfo  Mola.  Over  it  paffes  the  Ten¬ 
don  of  the  Mufcles  which  extend 
the  Leg,  to  which  it  ferves  as  a 
Fully  for  facilitating  their  Motion, 
by  removing  their  Direction  from 
the  Centre  of  Motion. 

Pathesna ,  from  Ajfec- 

tus  Animi ,  Paffion,  or  Affe&ion  ; 
hence 

Pathetick  Nerve;  fee  Nerve ,  and 

Pathognomonick  Signs ,  from  the 
former,  and  yivdo-scw  cognofco,  to 
know,  are  fuch  Signs  of  a  Difeafe  as 
are  infsparable,  telling  the  Effencc 
or  real  Nature  of  the  Difeafe:  And 

Pathology ,  from  the  former,  and 
Aeyco,  narro ,  to  relate,  is  that  Part 
of  Medicine  which  relates  to  the 
Didempers,  with  their  Differences, 
Caufes,  and  Effects,  incident  to  the 
human  Body. 

Patientia  Mufculus,  the  Mufcleof 
Patience,  thus  called  from  its  great 
Service  in  Labour ;  it  is  the  fame 
as  the  Levator  Scapula,  which  fee. 

Pecquet’s  Dud.  See  Dudus  Tho- 
> racicus . 

Pedineus  Mufculus ,  is,  according 
to  Riolanus ,  that  Part  of  the  Tri¬ 
ceps,  which  arifes  neared  to  the 
Cartilage  of  the  Os  Pubis. 

Pedinis  Os,  the  fame  as  Os  Pubis . 
See  Off  a  Innominata. 

Pedoralis  Mufculus ,  is  a  Mufcle 
that  moves  the  Arm  forward ;  it 
arifeth  by  a  fleihy  and  femicjrcular 


Beginning  from  the  inner  Half  of 
the  Clavicula,  from  the  fix  fuperior 
Ribs ;  and  it  covereth  a  great  Part 
of  the  Bread:,  and  is  inferted  by  a 
fhort,  but  drong  and  broad  Tendon 
into  the  upper  and  inner  Part  of 
the  Humerus,  between  the  Biceps 
and  Deltoides.  Its  Fibres,  near  their 
Infertion,  decuflate  one  another., 
Thofe  which  come  from  the  Clavi¬ 
cle  or  firft  Ribs  are  on  the  lower 
Side  of  the  Tendon  ;  and  thole 
from  the  inferior  Ribs  are  on  the 
upper  Side  of  the  Tendon. 

Pe  dor  a  Is,  are  fuch  Medicines  as 
are  good  in  Diffempers  of  the; 
Bread,  from  Pedus ,  the  Bread. 

Pedoris  Os,  the  fame  as ' Sternum » 

Pedus,  the  Bread,  mod  driftly 
includes  the  whole  Cavity, .  com¬ 
monly  called  by  Anatomids,  The 
Middle  Region  ;  but  by  fome  Wri¬ 
ters  it  is  more  redrained  to  parti¬ 
cular  Parts  of  that  Diviffon. 

P ediculation ,  Morbus  Pedicularis * 
by  the  Greeks  <p6sipUnq,  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  Fculnefs  of  the  Skin  very  apt 
to  breed  Lice  ;  and  is  faid  to  be  the 
Didemper  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
we  read  of  among  the  Plagues  with 
which  God  punilhed  that  People. 

Pediculis ,  among  Botanids,  dig¬ 
nifies  the  Stalk  or  Stem  upon  which 
grows  the  Leaf,  Fruit,  pr  Flower  of 
any  Plant. 

P e diluvium,  from  Pedes ,  the  Foot, 
and  lavo,  to  walh,  is  a  Bath  for 
the  Feet. 

Pelican,  is  an  Indrument  to  draw 
Teeth  with  ;alfo  a  Chymical  VefTeL 

Pellicle ,  is  a  Film  or  Fragment  oi 
a  Membrane,  from 

Pellis,  the  Skin,  or  Flide  of  any 
Creature. 

Pelvis,  fignifies  a  Bafon  :  For 
which  Reafon  feveral  Cavities  in 
the  Body  are  called  by  this  Name  ; 
as  the  lower  Part  of  the  Abdomen , 
the  Hollow  of  the  Kidneys,  Of  c . 

A  a  z  Penetrating 
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. Penetrating ,  is  faid  of  any  thing 
fubtle  and  piercing. 

Penetration  of  Dimen  (ions ,  is  a 
phylical  Pofieffion  of  the  fame  Place 
by  two  Bodies,  fo  that  the  Parts  of 
the  one  do  every  where  penetrate 
into,  and  adequately  fill  up  the  Di- 
menfions  or  Places  of  the  Parts  of 
the  other,  which  is  manifeftly  im- 
poffible,  and  contradictory  to  De- 
mondration. 

Pent  cilia ,  is  a  Lczenge  made 
round  by  rolling  the  fame  as  Tu- 
rundula:  From  Penicillus ,  a  Pencil, 
which  it  refembles  in  Shape. 

Penidium ,  a  Kind  of  clarified 
Sugar,  with  a  Mixture  of  Starch, 
made  up  into  fmall  Rolls. 

Perns .  See  Generation  Parts  of, 
froper  to  Men . 

Penis  Cerebri,  the  fame  as  Co¬ 
ttar  ion.  See  Brain. 

Penis  Muliebris,  the  fame  as  Cli¬ 
toris.  See  Getter  at  ion  Parts  of,  be¬ 
longing  to  Women. 

Pennata,  winged,  from  Penna , 
a  Wing  ;  amongit  Boranifts,  are 
thofe  Leaves  of  Plants  as  grow  di¬ 
rectly  one  againft  another  on  the 
fame'  Rib  or  Stalk  ;  as  thofe  of  Alh, 
Wall-nut  Trees,  &c. 

Penfile,  is  faid  of  fome  Warts, 
Excrefcencies  or  Tumors,  which 
hang  by  a  fmall  Root,  as  if  eafy  to 
come  off. 

P eniapharmacon ,  from  tnsvrs  quin- 
que,  five,  and  ,  Remedi¬ 

um,  Remedy ;  is  any  Medicine 
confiding  of  five  Ingredients. 

P epafmos ,  'mxacrfx;,  the  fame  as 
Concoction  or  Maturation  ;  whence 

Pepticks,  are  fuch  things  as  pro¬ 
mote  ConcoCtion. 

Peracute ,  very  ffiarp  ;  Difeafes 
are  thus  called  when  greatly  in¬ 
flamed  or  aggravated  beyond  mea- 
fure. 

Percolation,  draining  through, 
from  per ,  through,  and  cole,  to 


drain :  It  is  generally  applied  ter 
animal  Secretion,  from  the  Office 
of  the  Glands,  refembling  that  of 
a  Strainer,  in  tranfmitting  the  Li¬ 
quors  that  pais  through  them. 

Per  deliquium,  by  melting  ;  as 
Salt  of  Tartar,  difiolved  in  the  Air, 
is  called  Oil  of  Tar  tar  per  deliquium , 
Sec. 

Per  defeenfum,  by  defeent,  is  a 
particular  Manner  of  Diftillation. 

Perennial,  driftly  fignifies  any 
thing  which  lads  all  the  Year,  the 
Word  importing  only  fo  much  ; 
from  per  and  annus ;  as  thofe  Vege¬ 
tables  which  fhed  not  their  Leaves 
in  the  Winter,  commonly  called 
Ever-Greens :  but  by  fome  Writers 
it  is  ufed  much  in  the  fame  Senfeas 
continual,  and  applied  to  Fevers 
which  have  no  Intermiffions. 

Perfection,  is  often  ufed  for  that 
highed  or  bed  State,  to  which  any 
natural  Productions  are  capable  of 
being  brought,  altho*  even  then 
they  are  far  from  Perfection  in 
the  mod  rigid  Signification  of  the 
Word. 

Perforans  Mufculus,  is  a  Mu fcle 
that  arifes  from  the  upper  and 
back-part  of  the  Tibia  ;  and  paffing 
under  the  inner  Ankle  and  Liga¬ 
ment  that  ties  the  Tibia  and  Os  Calcis 
together,  it  divides  into  four  Ten¬ 
dons,  which  paffing  the  Holes  of  the 
Perforatus  (the  Word  importing 
boring  or  paffing  through)  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  third  Bones  of  each 
lefier  Toe.  There  is  a  Maffa  Car - 
nea  (a  flefhy  Subdance)  that  arifes 
from  the  Os  Calcis,  and  which  joins 
the  Tendons  of  this  Mufcle  where 
the  Lubricales  begin. 

Perforatus  Mufculus ,  alfo  called 
Flexor  Brevis,  is  a  Mufcle  that  a- 
rifes  from  the  inner  and  lower  Part 
of  the  Os  Calcis,  and  is  inferted  by 
four  Tendons  into  the  fecond  Pha¬ 
lanx  of  each  Toe.  Thefe  Ten¬ 
dons 
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dons  are  perforated,  to  give  Way 
to  the  Tendons  of  the  Perforans. 

Perforation ,  is  the  palling  any 
one  Body  througli  another,  as  a 
thing  is  boared  thro’  ;  but  is  chiefly 
ufed  by  Phyflcians  for  the  penetra¬ 
ting  by  an  Inftrument  into  any  of 
the  great  Cavities,  as  is  the  Ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Paracentefis.  Hilda- 
nus  alfo  ufes  it  for  fuch  Erofion  of 
the  Bones  as  eats  them  thro’  ;  and 
fome  other  chirurgical  Writers, 
for  the  opening  any  Abcefs  by  an 
Inftrument. 

Perianthium,  from  xf,  circum , 
about,  and  ulvQos,  Flos,  a  Flower, 
are  thofe  little  green  Leaves  that 
encompafs  the  bottom  of  a  Flower. 

Pericardium ,  from  msp},  circum, 
about,  and  uup^u,  Cor ,  the  Heart, 
is  the  Membrane  encompalfing  the 
Heart.  See  Heart. 

Pericarpia ,  from  nrf,  circum , 
about,  and  Carpus ,  the  Wrift  j  are 
Medicines  that  are  applied  to  the 
Wrift. 

P ericlafs ,  'VnpU^eio-u;,  is  a  Term 
ufed  by  Galen  for  fuch  a  total 
Fradture  of  a  Bone  as  quite  divides 
it,  and  forces  it  out  through  the 
Flefh  into  Sight. 

Pericranium ,  from  circum, 

about,  and  Cranium ,  the  Skull,  is  the 
Membrane  that  covers  the  Skull. 
It  is  a  very  thin  and  nervous  Mem¬ 
brane,  of  an  exquifite  Senfe,  which 
covers  immediately,  not  only  the 
Cranium ,  but  all  the  Bones  of  the 
Body,  except  the  Teeth ;  for  which 
Feafon  it  is  alfo  called  the  Pe- 
riofteum ,  from  the  former  Part  as 
before,  and  Or,  a  Bone.  It  is  tied 
to  the  Dura  Mater  by  fome  Fibres 
which  pafs  thro9  the  Sutures  of  the 
Skull.  It  receives  Veins  from  the 
external  Jugulars ,  Arteries  from 
the  Carotides,  Nerves  from  the  fifth 
Pair  of  the  Brain,  and  from 
lecond  of  the  Neck. 


Periergia ,  'zriptspyix ,  is  any 
needlefs  Caution  or  Trouble  in  an 
Operation,  as  GrepUpyos  is  one  who 
difpatches  it  without  any  unnecef- 
fary  Circumllances  :  Both  the 
Terms  are  met  with  in  Hippocrates , 
and  others  of  the  Greek  Writers. 

Perimeter ,  is  the  Com  pafs  or 
Sum  of  all  the  Sides  which  bound 
any  Figure,  of  what  Kind  foever, 
whether  redtilinear  or  mixed. 

Periny Aides ,  are  little  Swellings 
like  Nipples. 

Period  is  the  Space  in  which  a 
Diftemper  continues  from  its  Be¬ 
ginning  to  its  Declenfion  ;  and  fuch 
as  return  after  a  certain  Space,  with 
like  Symptoms,  are  called 

Periodical  Difempers . 

Periofeum .  See  Pericranium . 

Peripatetick  Philofophy ,  is  fo  na¬ 
med  from  thofe  who  ftudied  and 
taught  walking  about,  and  who 
were  therefore,  called 

Peripateticks,  from  'unpin  stria,  per- 
ambulo ,  to  walkabout:  the  chief 
of  thefe  was  Arifiotle  ;  and  all  who 
have  fince  efpoufed  his  Dodtrines 
have  gone  under  the  fame  Name, 
whether  they  have  continued  the 
Pradlice  of  Walking  or  not. 

Periphery ,  from  'unpitpipot,  cir - 
cumfero ,  tofurround,  is  the  Circum¬ 
ference  of  a  Circle  or  a  Sphere. 

Periphimofis.  See  Phimofs. 

Peripneumonia,  from  irnpi,  circum , 
about,  and  'urviv^jv,  Pulmo ,  the 
Lungs,  or  zsvico,  Jpiro,  to  breathe; 
is  an  Inflammation  of  fome  Parts 
of  the  Thorax ,  that  occafions  Short  - 
nefs  of  Breath ;  and  it  generally 
goes  off  by  Expedloration,  and  fuch 
Means  as  have  Succefs  in  Afthma’s. 
Some  Authors  diftinguilh  this  into 
*vera,  the  true,  aud  notha ,  the  fpu- 
rious  Peripneumony  ;  but  fuch  Dif¬ 
ference  is  of  no  great  Moment. 

Peripyema,  is  a  Col- 

ledtion  of  Matter  about  any  Part,  as 
A  a  3  round 
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round  a  Tooth  in  the  Gums ;  and  a  number  of  final  1  Glands  that  fe-  ) 
Perirrheea ,  me*??01*  is  a  Reflux  Parate  a  Licluor  which  Applies  the 
of  Humours  from  the  Habit  of  the  Inteftines,  and  facilitates  their  Mo- 
Body  into  any  of  the  larger  Emunc-  tion.  When  thefe  Glands  are  ob- 
lories  for  its  Excretion,  as  in  an  ftru&ed,  the  Peritoneum  grows 
hydro  .deal  Cafe  of  Water  upon  thick,  as  may  be  feen  in  feveral 
the  Bowels  or  Kidnies,  where  it  Dropfies.  The  Upper-part  of  this 
pafies  away  by  Urine  or  Stool.  Membrane  covers  the  Midriff,  to 

"  Periftaltick  Motion,  from  srgpt-  which  it  clofely  adheres :  The  Fore- 
S-g'AJifi/,  contraho ,  to  contraCl  :  is  part  of  it  ftrikes  to  the  tranfverfe 
that  vermicular  Motion  of  the  Guts  Mufcles,  and  Lined  Alba',  the  lower 
which  is  made  by  the  Contraction  Part  of  it  to  the  Os  Pubis ;  and  the 
of  the  fpiral  Fibres,  whereby  the  Back-part  of  it  to  the  Os  Sacrum , 
Excrements  are  preffed  downwards,  and  Vertebra?  of  the  Loins.  'Tis  a 
and  voided.  double  Membrane,  and  contains  in 

Perifiaphylinus ;  there  is  the  in-  its  Duplicatures  the  Umbilical  Vef- 
ternai  and  external,  being  two  fels,  the  Bladder,  the  Ureters,  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Uvula,  the  one  pul-  Kidnies,  and  the  Spermatick  Veffels; 
ling  it  forwards,  and  the  other  to  all  which  k  gives  a  Membrane, 
backwards.  as  alfo  to  tne  Liver,  Spleen,  Sto 

Perifierna ,  from  wsp<,  dr  cum,  mach,  Inteftines,  and  Womb.  Its 
about,  and  the  Sternum ,  the  Breaft-  external  Lamina  has  two  ProduCti- 
Bone,  expreffes  all  on  both  Sides  ons,  like  to  twoSheaths,  which  paiS 
that  Fart.  thro’  the  Rings  of  the  oblique  and 

Perifioma ,  or  rather  Perijlroma,  tranfverfe  Mufcles  in  the  Groin,  for 

fwfjoa,  properly  fignifies  any  the  Paffage  of  the  Spermatick  Vei- 
Covering  ;  but  is  applied  by  Pec-  fels  in  Men,  and  for  the  round  Li- 
quet  to  the  mucous  Lining  of  the  gaments  of  the  Womb  in  Women. 
Inteftines,  the  fame  which  Bil/ius  Thefe  Productions,  being  come  to 
calls  Mufcum  villofum,  Bartholine ,  the  Tefticles  in  Men,  dilate  and 
Crujia  Membranacea,  and  De  Graaf,  form  the  Tunica  Vaginalis.  The  m- 
Crujla  Vermicularis.  "  ternai  Lamina,  which  is  here  very 

Perifyftole ,  'artfurvfoti,  is  a  Paufe  thin,  having  accompanied  the  ex- 
or  Intermiffion  between  the  Syftole  ternai  Productions  a  little  Way, 
and  Diaftole,  which  is  by  m©ft  de-  cleaves  clofe  to  the  Spermatick  V  ef- 
nied  to  be  perceived  in  well  Per-  fels,  and  round  Ligaments  of  the 
Lons  ;  but  when  dying  it  is  very  Womb.  The  Peritoneum  has  Veins 
fenfibly  felt.  and  Arteries  from  the  Phrenice , 

P eritoneum,  from  'zvtpiTe'iva,  dr -  from  the  Mamillary,  the  Epigaf- 
eumtendo ,  to  llretch  round.  This  trick,  and  often  from'  the  Sperma- 
lies  immediately  under  the  Mufcles  ticks.  Its  Nerves  are  of  thofe 
of  the  lower  Belly,  and  is  a  thin  and  which  are  diftributed^  in  the  Muf- 
foft  Membrane,  which  enclofes  all  clesof  the  Abdomen.  It  nas  likewifea 
the  Bowels  contained  in  the  lower  few  Lymphaticks,  which  difeharge 
Belly,  covering  all  thelnfideof  its  themfelves  into  the  Iliack  Glands, 
Cavity.  Its  external  Superficies  is  By  die  Elafticity  of  its  Fibres,  it 
unequal  where  it  adheres  to  the  eafily  dilates  and  contracts  in  Refpi- 
tranfverfe  Mufcles.  The  internal  ration  and  Conception.  If  it  breaks, 
is  very  fmooth  and  poliihed ;  it  has  it  caufes  a  Rupture  either  in  the 
V  -  '  Groin 
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Groin  or  Navel.  Its  Ufe  is  to  con¬ 
tain  the  Bowels  of  the  Abdomen , 
and  to  give  each  of  them  an  outer 
Coat. 

Perizoma ,  ftriflly  fig- 

nifles  a  Girdle  ;  but  by  Hildanus, 
and  fome  other  chirurgical  Writers, 
It  is  applied  to  fuch  Inlfruments  for 
fupporting  Ruptures.,  which  we 
commonly  call  Truffes.  Somealfo 
exprefs  by  it  the  Diaphragm. 

Pernio ,  is  a  Swelling  in  the  Hands 
and  Feet,  from  a  thick  Blood,  with 
great  Heat  and  Itching;  and  com¬ 
monly  called  Chilblanes,  and  Kibes. 

Perona ,  the  fame  as  Fibula , 
which  fee :  From  this  Term  comes 
that  of 

Peronaus  Muf cuius. ,  or  Perona  us 
Anticus ,  a  Mufcle  of  the  Leg  that 
is  joined  to  the  Poftkus  in  its  Origi¬ 
nation,  which  is  from  the  upper  and 
•external  Part  of  the  Fibula ;  and 
running  thro’  the  Channel  which  is 
in  the  external  Ankle,  it  is  inferred 
into  the  Os  Metatarjl . 

Percnaus  P.ojlicus,  arifes  from  the 
fuperior  and  external  Part  of  the 
Perone ,  or  Fibula ;  and  defcending, 
it  paffes  thro’  the  Fiifure  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal.  Ankle  under  the  Soal  of  the 
Foot,  to  be  inferred  into  the  Os 
Memtarfi  that  fuftains  the  littleToe. 
When  this  Mufcle  a&eth,  it  pulleth 
the  Foot  outwards. 

Perpetual  Motion.  See  Nature , 
Laws  of,  Law  II. 

Per fe ,  by  itfelf,  as  fome  Things 
are  drawn  by  Diilillation  without 
any  additional  Helps  to  raife  them ; 
as  the  genuine  Spirit  of  Hartfhorn, 
thus  called  in  Oppofition  to  that 
which  is  affifted  with  Quick'Silver. 

Perfpiration,  a  Breathing  through. 
See  Baths ,  and  Bathing ;  Cuticula , 
and  Cutis.  And  what  dies  off  this 
Way,  is  called 

P erfpirable  Matter.  See  as  a- 
bove. 


Pes ,  the  Foot.  In  this  are  dip 
tinguilhed  three  Parts,  the  Farfm » 
Metatarfus ,  and  Toes  ;  which  fee, 
Peflary,  is  an  oblong  Form  of 
Medicine  made  to  thruft  up  into 
the  Uterus ,  upon  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  Occafions. 

Pejlis,  the  Plague,  is  a  Diffemper 
communicated  by  Infection  ;  which 
fee,  and  Contagion.  Whence 
Peftilential  Dijiempers,  are  thole 
fo  communicated. 

Pet  ala ,  is  a  Term  in  Botany  fig- 
nifying  thofe  line  coloured  Leaves 

that  compofe  the  Flowers  of  all 

Plants.  Whence  Plants  are  diflin- 
guifhed  into  Monopetalous ,  whofe 

Flower  is  in  one  continued  Leaf j 

Fripetalous ,  Pentapetalous ,  and  Po~ 
lypetalous ,  when  they  confift  of 
three,  live,  or  many  Leaves.  See 
Flower.  Hence 

Petalodes ,  r is  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  applied  to  an  Urine  which 
hath  in  it  flaky  Subllances  refem- 
bling  Leaves. 

Petechia ,  are  Spots  in  the  Skin 
like  Flea-Bites,  which  come  out  in 
fome  Fevers.  Whence 

Petechial  Fever,  is  the  Spotted 
Fever,  commonly  fo  called. 

P ctrefadiion,  and 
P  etr  if  a  ttion,  from  Petra ,  a  Rock 
or  Stone,  and  facio ,  to  make ;  to 
turn  into  Stones.  This  is  apply’d 
to  fome  Subllances,  that  by  certain 
Springs  or  Liquor  feem  chang¬ 
ed  into  Stone  :  But  there  is  not  in 
fuch  Cafes  any  real  Tranfmutation 
of  another  Subltance  into  Stone, 
but  only  Particles  of  Stone  which 
before  floated  in  a  Liquor,  lodged 
and  depofited  in  the  Pores  of  fuch 
Subllances  in  fuch  a  Manner,  and 
fuch  Plenty,  as  to  leave  very  little 
elfe  than  the  Appearance  of  a  Stone. 
This  is  alfo  frequently  Hone  by  an 
Incrullation  of  llony  Particles  upon 
A  a  4  fome 
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Come  Bodies,  as  Salts  fhoot  upon 
and  adhere  to  them. 

Petrofum  Gs.  See  Cranium. 

Phacodes.  (poMcd^,  is  ufed  by 
Hippocrates  for  hypocondriacal  Per¬ 
rons,  whofe  Complexions  are  of  a 
Lentil  Colour,  as  Upophacodes  is  alfo 
applied  by  him  to  fuch  as  are  ap¬ 
proaching  to  fuch  a  Complexion ; 
|md 

Phacoides,  any  Thing 

Sn  the  Shape  of  a  Lentil,  as  applied 
by  Vef alius  to  the  chryftalline  Hu¬ 
mour  of  the  Eye.  Galen  alfo 
makes  mention  of 

PhaccptijJana ,  <PcoiG7m<r<rocr>i,  a 
Liquor,  or  Decobtion  of  Lentils, 
like  what  is  now  the  common  Prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Country  of  boiling  Tares 
in  Drinks  for  raifing  the  Small  pox, 
and  the  like  Uies. 

Pbala?ix ,  was  frk  applied  to  a 
Bank  of  Men  in  Battalia,  and  is 
now  by  Anatomifts  ufed  for  the 
fmall  Bones  of  the  Fingers ;  which 
fee  under  Digitus. 

Phenomenon,  from  (puiveu,  appa- 
teo,  to  appear  ;  is  any  natural  Re- 
prefentation  or  Appearance. 

;  Phagedena,  from  <poLya ,  edo ,  or 
rodo,  to  eat  or  corrode,  is  fuch  an 
Ulcer  where  the  Sharpnefs  of  the 
Humors  eat  away  the  Flefh :  And 
hence 

1  Phagedenic  Medicines ,  are  thofe 
which  eat  away  fungous  or  proud 
Elefli. 

Pbarmacum ,  Pemedium ,  any  Me¬ 
dicine.  Hence 

Pbarmaceutica ,  is  that  Part  of 
Phyfick  which  teaches  the  Ufe  of 
Medicines  ;  and 

Pharmacia ,  is  the  Art  ofmaking 
•Medicines ;  as  is  alfo 
'  Pharmacopoeia ,  and 

Pharmacopoeias ,  from  the  former 
Derivation,  and  koiPj,  facio,  to 
make  ;  is  a  Medicine-Maker,  or 
an  Apothecary  :  And  *  . 
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Pharmacopeia,  from  the  former 
Derivation,  and  m asendo,  to 
fell;  is  a  Seller  or  Vender  of  Me¬ 
dicines. 

Pharyngotomia ,  from  Pharynx , 
and  rijnw,  feco ,  to  cut,  is  the  fame 
as  Laryngotomy ;  as 

Pharynx ,  is  the  fame  as  Larynx ; 
which  fee. 

Phafes ,  from  Qst'vu,  appareo ,  to 
appear,  are  the  appearances  of  any 
thing. 

Philanthropes,  <pt\ccv&ya7sc<;,  is 
ftridlly  a  Friend  to  Man ;  but 
hence  fome  have  conceitedly  given 
it  to  fome  Medicines,  of  which 
they  have  had  a  great  Opinion. 

Philiatros ,  <pihia,7po$,  is  a  Stu¬ 
dent  in  Medicine. 

Phi  Ionium,  is  the  Name  of  an 
Anodyne  Ele&uary,  defcribed  in 
mod  Difpenfatories  from  Philo  its 
Author, 

Philofophia ,  and  thence 

P hilafophus ,  cpi>d<rocpet is  a  Lo¬ 
ver  of  Knowledge,  and  therefore 
moll  eminently  is  applied  to  thofe 
who  fludy  natural  Caufes ;  as 

Philotechnus ,  <P‘Kots%voi;,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  who  is  a  Lover,  and 
an  Encourager  of  Arts. 

Philtrum ,  the  fame  as  Filter ; 
fee  Filtration.  This  is  alfo  a  Name 
fome  conceited  People  give  to  Me¬ 
dicines  which  they  pretend  will  ex¬ 
cite  Love.  • 

Phi  mods ,  from  cbtur  amen¬ 

tum,  a  Glewing  or  Fattening,  is 
ufed  to  fignify  the  Adhefion  of  one 
Part  to  another  by  the  Mediation  of 
fome  glutinous  Matter,  as  in  the 
Eye-Lids;  but  is  generally  applied 
to  the  Adhefion  of  the  Prepuce  to 
the  Glands  of  the  Penis ;  and  when 
this  is  all  round,  that  the  Prepuce 
cannot  begot  back,  it  is  called  Pm-. 
phimojis,  from  tvsp,  circum,  about, 
and^p'y,  ..  •  , 

'  ,  >  Phlebotomy , 
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Phlebotomy ,  from  <pAs4h  F.?/?#,  a 
Vein,  and  rs/xvw,  feco ,  to  cut,  is 
Blood-letting.  To  give  as  much 
Light  into  this  Affair,  of  fo  much 
Importance  to  the  Art  of  Healing, 
as  our  Ccmpafs  will  here  allow,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  That  e- 
<vety  Body  f  riling  againjl  another , 
and.  communicating  Bart  of  its  Mo¬ 
tion  thereunto ,  does  lofe  fo  much  of 
ip  onvn  Motion ,  or  is  fo  much  re¬ 
tarded.  Wherefore,  the  Blood 
thrown  out  of  the  Heart,  while  it 
ftrikes  upon  the  antecedent  Blood, 
and  drives  it  forward,  transfers  to 
it  Part  of  its  own  Motion,  or  lofes 
it ;  that  is,  it  is  hindered  by  that, 
and  fo  much  retarded  in  its  own 
Motion.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if 
Blood  be  drawn  out  of  the  Bafilic 
Vein  of  the  Right  Arm,  then  the 
fucceeding  Blood,  or  that  carry’d 
by  the  Axillary  Artery,  or  right 
Subclavian,  will  be  lefs  hindered 
in  its  Motion,  than  it  was  before 
that  Vein  was  opened  :  For,  Part 
of  the  Blood  being  taken  away  by 
the  opening  of  that  Vein,  there 
remains  behind  a  leffer  Quantity 
in  the  Axillary  Veinfor  lefs  is  con¬ 
tained  between  the  farther  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Axillary  Artery  and  the 
Heart  than  was  before  ;  therefore, 
the  Blood  being  let  out  by  the 
Vein,  the  Remainder  in  the  Ar¬ 
tery  will  be  lefs  hindered  in  its  Mo¬ 
tion  than  before.  And  therefore, 
the  Blood  of  that  Artery,  which 
communicates  with  the  Vein  that 
is  opened,  will  flow  with  a  great¬ 
er  Velocity,  after  the  Aperture  is 
made,  than  it  did  before.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  while  the  Blood  is 
flowing  out  of  the  Vein  in  the 
Arm,  the  Blood,  thrown  out  of  the 
Heart  into  the  Aorta ,  will  find  lefs 
Refinance  in  the  afcending  Trunk, 
than  in  the  defending  :  and  there- 
fore5  it  will  flow  fafe  in  the 

r  “■* 
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afcending  than  in  the  defending 
Trunk  :  And  thence  too,  it  will 
find  lefs  Refiilance  in  the  right 
Subclavian  Artery  than  in  the  left. 
For  the  Blood  is  not  fuppofed  to 
run  out  of  the  Vein  in  the  left 
Arm,  but  of  the  right ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  will  run  falter  through  the 
right  Subclavian  or  Axillary  Artery, 
than  through  the  left.  And  laflly, 
it  hence  appears,  that  the  Blood 
being  let  out  of  a  Vein  in  the  right 
Arm,  the  remaining  Blood  in  the 
right  Axillary  Artery  runs  with  a 
greater  Velocity  into  the  Artery  of 
that  Arm  that  is  continuous  to  it, 
than  it  runs  through  the  Thoracick 
Artery,  or  the  right  Scapulary, 
which  is  likewife  continuous  to  it; 
becaufe,  when  the  Blood  is  not 
fuppofed  to  be  drawn  out  from 
any  Vein  correfponding  to  the 
Thoracick  Artery,  or  into  which 
this  exonerates  itfelf,  there  is  pro¬ 
portionally  a  greater  Impediment 
to  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  in  the 
Thoracick  Artery,  than  in  that 
of  the  Arm  :  But  becaufe  the  Ve¬ 
locity  of  Blood  in  the  Subclavian 
Artery,  or  the  right  Axillary,  is 
greater  than  in  the  left,  the  Velo¬ 
city  in  the  right  Thoracick  will 
alfo  be  greater  than  in  the  left 
Thoracick  Artery.  Wherefore,  it 
is  manifeft  that  the  Blood  being 
let  out  of  a  Vein  in  the  right  Arm, 
the  greateft  Velocity  of  the  [re¬ 
maining  Blood  will  be  in  the  Ar¬ 
tery  of  that  Arm.  becaufe  it  imme¬ 
diately  empties  its  Blood  into  the 
Vein  that  is  opened  ;  and  the  next 
greateft  Velocity  will  be  in  the 
Thoracick  Artery,  or  Scapulary  of 
the  fame  Side,  going  out  from  the 
Axillary  Artery.  But  the  Velocity 
of  Blood  will  be  far  lefs  in  the 
Brachial,  Axillary,  and  Thoracick 
Artery  on  the  left  and  oppofite 
Side  j  and  the  Velocity  will  be 
%  >  leaft 
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leak  of  all  in  the  Arteries  arifing 
from  the  defending  Trunk  of  the 
Aorta. 

Upon  this  View  it  may  eafily  be 
gathered,  what  is  to  be  done  in 
every  particular  Circumkance,  as 
to  Blood-letting.  As  for  initance, 
af  we  would  prevent  the  Increafe 
of  any  Humour  from  the  Blood 
ilagnating  in  the  left  Leg,  or  bring 
it  about,  that  as  little  Blood  as 
poflible  fhould  Bow  to  that  Leg  in 
uny  given  Space  of  Time;  firk, 
Blood  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
Arm  or  Leg  of  the  right  Side,  be- 
caufe  this  is  truly  making  what  is 
called  Re^vuljion.  And  again,  if 
Blood  be  drawn  away  on  the  fame 
Side,  and  from  fome  Vein  that  re¬ 
ceives  the  Blood  from  a  Branch  of 
that  Trank  which  tranfmits  it  to 
the  fweJPd  Part,  it  will  occafion  a 
greater  Derivation  of  Blood  to  that 
lamb.  And  whofoever  rightly  un- 
derkands  thus  much,  will  eafily 
in  every  Exigence  manage  this  Part 
t)f  Cure  to  the  greatek  Advantage. 
And,  as  for  what  relates  to  the 
whole  Habit  in  all  Lentors  and  Vi  lu¬ 
cidities,  if  there  be  a  due  Strength 
and  Elakicity  remaining  in  the 
Solids,  Phlebotomy  will  make  the 
remaining  Blood  circulate  faker, 
and  become  thinner  and  warmer : 
But  in  a  Plethora  from  Debauch, 
and  too  large  Quantities  of  fpiri- 
tous  Nourishment,  or  from  a  Di¬ 
minution  of  Perforation,  where 
the  Blood  yet  retains  its  natural 
Fluxility,  Phlebotomy  will  render 
the  remaining  Afafs  to  circulate 
flower,  and  become  cooler.  In 
the  former  Cafe  a  Diminution  of 
the  Rekkance  in  the  Blood- Veiiels 
will  increafe  the  contractile  Powers 
or  thofe  Vekels,  and  make  them 
beat  faker,  and  circulate  their  Con¬ 
tents  with  greater  Velocity;  but 
in  the  latter  Cafe  a  Diminution 


of  the  Quantity  of  a  fpirituous 
Blood  will  leffen  the  Quantity  of 
Spirit  fecreted  in  the  Brain,  the 
Confequence  of  which  will  be,  that 
the  Heart  and  Arteries  will  not 
contraCl  fo  often,  nor  fe  krongly 
as  before,  and  therefore,  will  the 
Blood  move  kower,  and  become 
cooler.  And  on  this  depends  the 
whole  Dodrine  of  Blood-letting: 
For  further  Satisfaction  in  which, 
fee  Bellini  de  MiJJione  Sanguinis. 

Phlegm ,  in  an  human  Body,  is 
the  fame  as  Pituita ,  which  fee; 
but  amongk  the  Chymiks  is  much 
the  fame  as  Water,  and  is  the 
common  Vehicle  and  diluter  of  all 
fblid  Bodies ;  and,  in  Proportion  to 
its  Quantity  in  Mixture,  are  the 
other  more  languid  or  difabled  in 
their  attractive  Influences.  It  is 
much  to  be  quekioned,  whether 
this  can  be  drawn  by  Dikillation 
without  fome  Mixture  :  that  which 
has  the  leak  muk  come  nearek  to 
the  Nature  of  a  Principle,  and,  up¬ 
on  that  Account,  Rain-Water  is  like 
to  afford  it  mok.  In  the  former 
Acceptation  of  this  Term. 

Phlegmagogues 9  from  Phlegma , 
Phlegm,  and  alya,  duco ,  to  draw, 
are  fuch  Medicines  as  are  fuppofed 
to  purge  Phlegm.  And, 

Phlegmaticiy  are  thofe  who  a- 
bound  with  Phlegm  in  their  Com 
kitutions.  But, 

Phlegmon ,  in  the  Acceptation  of 
Hippocrates ,  and  our  practical  Sur¬ 
geons,  fignikes  a  Tumor  with  In¬ 
flammation  and  Heat;  from  t pXeyw , 
uro ,  to  burn.  And, 

Phlegmonodes ,  and 
Phlogojls ,  have  the  fame  Signifi¬ 
cation. 

Phofphorus ,  is  a  chymical  Prepa¬ 
ration,  from  Urine  chiefly,  that 
will  flame  and  burn  fpontaneoufly4 
There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  it, 
which,  by  proper  Application, 
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Blight  give  great  Light  into  natural 
Philofophy. 

Phrenes ,  is  the  fame  as  Diaphragm , 
which  fee  ;  and  thus  called,  from 

Mens ,  the  Mind,  becaufe 
that  has  been  imagined  by  fome 
Co  be  the  Seat  thereof ;  and,  from 
the  Communication  of  Nerves,  it 
hath  certainly  fuch  a  nice  Confent 
or  Fellow-feeling  with  the  Head, 
as  to  be  fenfibly  affe&ed  with  ma¬ 
ny  Commotions  there.  Whence 
Phrenitis  is  a  Phrenfy  or  Diftrac- 
tion,  whofeSeat  is  certainly  in  the 
Head,  though  it  hath  its  Name 
from  a  Suppofition  to  be  feated  in 
this  Part.  And, 

Phrenetick  Nerves,  are  thofe  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Diaphragm.  And, 
Phrenetick  V ejjels ,  are  the  "V  efiels 
of  that  Part. 

Phthifis,  from  corrumpo , 

to  corrupt,  rot,  or  wafte,  is  a  Con- 
fumption.  There  is  fuch  a  vaft 
Variety,  both  as  to  the  Caufe  and 
Cure  of  what  goes  under  this  Ap¬ 
pellation,  that,  for  an  Account 
thereof,  we  mull  refer  to  Authors 
on  that  Subject. 

Phygethlon,  (pvytQtov,  is  a  Tu¬ 
mor  affe&ing  the  glandulous  Parts 
under  the  Jaw,  called  fometimes 
p annus,  it  lying  round  and  flat  as 
a  Cake. 

Phylatteries,  are  forts  of  Amu¬ 
lets,  or  Charms,  to  be  worn  ex¬ 
ternally  for  the  Cure  of  many  Dif- 
eafes ;  but  thefe  feem  to  have  had 
their  Rife,  when  Phyfick  was  in- 
grofled  by  the  Monks,  and  fuch 
like  holy  Cheats ;  but  are  now  put 
out  of  Countenance,  by  the  In- 
creafe  of  true  Learning,  and  the 
Extirpation  of  thofe  pious  Jug- 
glers. 

Phyma,  and 

Phymus,  the  fame  with  Phimojis  1 
which  fee  :  although 

Phyma  is  a  Name  alfo  given  by 


Surgeons  to  a  Tumour  about  the 

Jaws.  , 

Phyfiagnomonick  Signs,  from  4)y~ 
en?,  Natura,  Nature,  and  yivoimm, 
cognofco,  to  know  ;  are  Signs  that 
are  pretended  to  be  known  from 
the  Countenance.  As, 

Phyfegnomy,  is  the  Art  that  pre¬ 
tends  to  give  Rules  for  fo  doing. 

Phyfiologia,  from  the  former  De¬ 
rivation  of  the  firft  Part,  and 
ya,  narro,  to  relate  or  defcribe,  19 
that  Part  of  Phyfick,  that  teaches 
the  natural  Conftitution  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Body. 

Phyjicks ,  from  (puns,  Natura,  is, 
in  general,  the  Science  of  all  ma¬ 
terial  Beings,  or  whatfoever  con¬ 
cerns  the  Syflem  of  this  vifible 
World;  though  in  a  more  limited 
and  improper  Senfe,  Phyfick  is,  by 
many,  apply ’d  to  the  Science  or 

Medicine. 

Phytologia,  from  <pvrv),  Planta , 
an  Herb,  and  xiya,  narro,  to  de¬ 
fcribe  :  is  a  Defcription  of  Plants* 
Pia  Mater,  is  a  thin  and  delicate 
double  Membrane,  which  lies  un¬ 
der  the  Dura  Mater,  and  covers 
immediately  the  Subilance  of  the 
Brain.  Its  inner  Membrane  is 
much  larger  than  its  outer  Mem¬ 
brane  ;  for  it  runs  in  betwixt  all 
the  Foldings  and  Circumvolutions 
of  the  Brain  to  feparate  them,  and 
to  Main  the  Blood-Veffels,  which 
make  feveral  Turnings  and  Wind- 
ings  upon  it,  before  they  terminate 
in  the  Subftance  of  the  Brain.  It 
has  the  fame  Ufe  as  the  Dura  Ma¬ 
ter* 

Pica ,  the  fame  as  Malacia,  which 
is  a  vitiated  Appetite,  wherein  Per- 
fons  crave  Things  unfit  for  Food, 
as  Women  with  Child,  or  in  a 
C loro  [is. 

Pi  era.  See  Hi  era  Pi  era. 

Piles ;  they  are  the  fame  as  the 

Hcemorrhoides,  and  are  to  be  ac¬ 
counted. 
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rff^inthe/aT¥an-  pearance’  “lied  alfo  Hebar  Uteri- 

fes  ;  whkh  fee"*  S  6  ?a*’f  the  Uver  Of  the  Womb.  It 

J  pt  u  -  .  .  ,  „  ls  of  a  circular  Figure  and 

p- *’  r  a'V  which  fee.  its  biggeft,  is  about  two  Fingers 

Gian  did  a,  0ee  Canarian,  breadth  thick,  and  fix  or  feven  in 
ftngmdo.  Fat ;  which  fee.  Diameter,  f he  Emnches  of  the 

Pinna  Anns .  See  Ear.  umbilical  Veffels  are  fpread  thro’ 

*;  fiance;  and  indeed,  it 

?,ww,  i. ..  Tmm“rS,  raS.,d  IS.* 

Pinnata  F„/,w  f  n-  l  tlie  ^ircuIation  is  performed 

Fe~  rT’  f  mr  P/T’  3  betW€en  the  Mother  and  the/W  • 

5& 

or  indented,  relemUing  a  FeW  be  nothing't^ESSiS 

Piterme:  Tilings  are  thus  called,  Threads, ^wMch' ''in’ubou0/  drop1 
which  partake  of  the  chief  Qnalities  ping  out’of  the  Pores  in  SidL' 

Compounds  °r  "  tlle  Hypogaftrick  Blood-Veffels, 

p into  which  they  had  infmuated 
£.  •  ,  f  , co  •Datlls  in  Helvetia,  themfelves,  is  the  Occafmn  nfth* 

Works*  6  makeS  Mention  0f  in  his  flowing  of  the  Lochia,  till  the  Lie- 


Works. 

Pijfaphaltus,  is  the  fame  as  Bi¬ 
tumen  J  udaicum, 

Pijiillum,  a  Peftle  ;  the  Ufe  of 
which  is  enough  known.  Botanifts 
have  alio  apply’d  it  to  a  Part  of 
iome  Plants,  which,  in  Shape,  hath 
Keiemoiance  thereunto. 

Pituita,  Phlegm  ;  is  the  moft 


rus  collapfes,  or  the  Pores,  by  the 
natural  Elafticity  of  the  Veifels, 
con  trad  by  Degrees.  Sometimes 
Twins  have  only  one  common  Pla- 
centa,  and  fometimes  they  have 
each  a  dihind  one. 

Piace ,  is  that  Part  of  Space 
which  any  Body  takes  u.p,  and  is 
aiviaed  into  ablolute  and  relative 


„  j  ,  p  '  3  13  LJIC  UIV11  uiviaea  mto  ablolute  and  relative  ^ 
SSd  whifl  "isT  Pa1  0fVhe  ‘he/ormer  is  the  real  infernal  Space 

ap.  j  ls  %arated  m  the  which  a  Body  fills :  and  the  latter 

tions 1  of  the  fwhcre  the  Contor‘  the  apparent,  fecondary,  or  fenfible 

^  ^rterjes  are  greateft,  Pofition  of  any  Body,  according  to 

to  the* Blood's  Vel^-f  Retan?ati°n  the  Determination  of  our  Senfes, 
to  me  flood  s  Velocity,  as  m  the  with  refpeft  to  other  contiguous  „ 

Ghmds  about  the  Mouth  and  Head,  adjoining  Bodies  g  °US  or 

r  Ifp t’  “  3  Name  «>  *  taS  ZyVDitafe  !“b« 

fl^ly,  is  ^fed  ,0  hgnTy  Zofe 


of  the 


rates  the  vifcid  Moiilure 
Noftrils. 

Placenta  Uterina.  It  is  a  thick 
Cake,  that  grows  on  the  out-fide 
°f  t^1G  Chorion ,  in  Proportion  as 


which  are  external,  and  proceed 
from  Blows  or  Accidents. 

Plana.  See  Ethmoides , 

is  a  Surface,  that  lies  evert 
between  its  bounding  Lines  \  fo 


1  P  uciween  its  bounding  Lines  s  fo 

the  ZcF/ar  grows ,  and,  from  us  AP-  that,  a5  a  right  Line  l  the  flrorteft 

Ex 
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Extenfion  from  one  Point  to  a- 
llother,  fo  a  Plane-Surface  is  the 
Ihorteft  Extenfion  from  one  Line  to 
another. 

Plant .  What  comes  under  this 
Denomination,  Mr.  Ray  has  diftri- 
buted  under  twenty-five  Genders, 
or  Kinds. 

1 .  The  imperfeft  Plants,  which 
do  either  totally  want  both  Flower 
and  Seed,  or  elfe  feem  to  do  fo ; 
there  having  no  Seed  or  Flower 
been  yet  difcovered  to  belong  to 
them,  or  at  leaft,  but  to  few  of 
them  ;  fuch  as  Coral,  Sponges,  Al¬ 
ga  Conferva,  Duck- meat,  or  the 
Lens  Palufris ,  the  Fungi  Tubera 
Terra,  the  Moffes,  and  fome  Li¬ 
ver-wort. 

2.  Plants  producing  either  no 
Flower  at  all,  or  an  imperfect  one, 
and  whofe  Seed  is  fo  fmall,  as  not 
to  be  difcernible  by  the  naked  Eye. 
Some  of  thefe  bear  their  Seeds  on 
the  back-part  of  their  Leaves ;  as 
the  Maiden -hair,  Spleen-wort,  Po¬ 
lypodium,  and  Ferns.  Others  bear 
it  on  the  Stalk  itfelf,  adhering  there 
by  fmall  fingle  Foot-ftalks ;  as  the 
Lichen  Terre  (iris,  the  Lycopodium 
or  Wolfs-claw,  the  Adianthum  Au- 
reum,  the  Lunar ia,  Equifetusn,  Sec. 

Thofe  whofe  Seeds  are  not 
fo  fmall,  as  fingly  to  be  invifible, 
but  yet  have  an  imperfeft  or  ft a^ 
mineous  Flower,  i.  e.  fuch  an  one 
as  is  without  the  Petala,  having 
only  the  Stamina  and  the  Perian - 
thium  ;  as  Hops,  Hemp,  Mercuri- 
alis,  Nettles,  Docks,  Sorrels,  Arfe- 
fmart,  Knot-grafs,  Pond-weed,  O- 
rach,  Elite,  Beet,  Ladies-mantle, 
&c. 

4.  Such  as  have  a  compound 
Flower,  and  emit  a  Kind  of  white 


Juice,  or  Milk,  when  their  Stalks 
are  cut,  or  their  Branches  broken 
off ;  fuch  as  Lettuce,  Sow-thiftle, 
Hawk-weed,  Dandelion,  Succory, 
Goats-beard,  Nipple- wort,  &c. 

5.  Such  as  have  a  compound 
Flower  of  a  difeous  Figure,  the 
Seed  pappous,  or  winged  with 
Downe,  but  emit  no  Milk  as^ the 
former  do ;  as  Colts-foot,  Flea- 
bane,  Golden-rod,  Rag-weed,, 
Groundfel,  Cud- weed,  &c* 

6 .  The  Herb  a  Capitata,  or  fuch 
whofe  Flower  is  compofed  of  many 
fmall,  long,  fillulous,  or  hollow 
Flowers  gathered  together  in  a 
round  Button,  Ball  or  Head,  which 
is  ufually  cover’d  with  a  fquammous 
or  fcaly  Coat ;  of  which  Kind  are 
the  Thiftle,  the  greater  Burdock* 
Blue- bottle.  Knap- weed.  Saw-wort* 
&c. 

Thefe  have  all  a  Downe  ad¬ 
hering  to  their  Seeds. 

7.  The  Corymbiferous  Plants, 
which  have  a  compound  difeous 
Flower,  but  their  Seeds  have  no 
Downe  adhering  to  them  ;  the  Rea- 
fon  of  the  Name  you  have  under 
the  Word  Corymbus ;  Of  this  Kind 
are  Corn-marigold,  common  Ox- 
eye,  Yarrow,  the  Da ify,  Camomile, 
Tan  fy,  Mug  wort.  Scabious,  Teafel, 
Eryngo’s,  &c, 

8.  Plants  with  a  perfect  Flower, 
and  having  only  one  fingle  Seed 
belonging  to  each  fingle  Flower, 
fuch  are  Valerian,  Com-fahad,  A- 
grimony,  Burnet,  Meadow-Rue, 
Fumitory,  &c. 

9.  The  Umbelliferous  Plants, 
which  have  a  pentapetalous  Flow¬ 
er,  (z.  e.  one  having  juft  five  fmall 
petala ,  or  Leaves)  and  belong- 
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ing  to  each  Angle  Flower,  are  two 
Seeds  lying  naked,  and  joining  to¬ 
gether  :  they  are  called  Umbellife¬ 
rous,  becaufe  the  Plant,  with  its 
Branches  and  Flowers,  hath  an 
Head  like  a  Lady’s  Umbrella,  which 
they  call  Umbella. 

This  is  a  very  large  Genus  of 
Plants,  which,  therefore,  he  thus 
fubdivides  into, 

(1.)  Such  as  have  a  broad  flat 
Seed,  almoft  of  the  Figure  of  a 
Leaf,  or  which  are  encompafled 
round  about  with  fomething  like 
Leaves ;  as  Cow-parfnep,  Wild  and 
Garden-parfnep,  Hogs-fennel  (Pu~ 
cedanum )  &c» 

(2.)  Such  as  have  a  longifh  Seed 
fwelling  out  in  the  Middle,  and 
larger  than  the  former  ;  as  Shep¬ 
herd’s  -  needle,  Cow -weed,  wild 
Chervil,  common  Spignel  or  Me- 
um,  &c. 

(3.)  Such  as  have  a  ihorter  Seed  ; 
as  Angelica,  and  Alexanders, 

(4.)  Such  as  have  a  tuberous 
Root ;  as  the  Earth-nut,  Kipper- 
net  or  Pig-nut,  Water- Drop- wort, 
and  Hemlock  Drop- wort. 

(5.)  Such  as  have  a  fmall  wrin¬ 
kled,  channelled,  or  ftriated  Seed  ; 
as  Stone-parfley,  Water-parfnep, 
Burnet,  Saxifrage,  Caraways,  Smal- 
lage.  Hemlock,  Meadow-faxifrage, 
Samphire,  Fennel,  Rock-parfley, 
C fc. 

(6.)  Such  as  have  rough,  hairy, 
or  briftly  Seeds ;  as  Mountain- 
Stone-parfley,  Wild  Carrot  or 
Bird’s-neft,  Hedge  and  Baitard- 
parfley.  Hemlock^  Chervil,  $ea- 
parfnep. 


(7.)  Such  as  have  their  Leaves 
entire,  and  undivided  into  Jags* 
Cf  c.  as  Perfoliata  or  Thorowax,  Sa- 
nicle,  the  leak  Hare’s-ear,  &c. 

10.  The  Stellate  Plants,  which 
are  fo  called,  becaufe  their  Leaves 
grow  on  their  Stalks  at  certain  In¬ 
tervals  or  Diftances,  in  the  Form 
of  a  radiant  Star.  Their  Flowers 
are  really  monopetalous,  but  divi¬ 
ded  into  four  Segments,  which  look 
like  fo  many  diflinft  Pet  ala,  or  four 
Leaves  ;  and  each  Flower  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  two  Seeds  which  grow  at 
the  Bottom  of  it :  Of  this  Kind  is 
Crofs-wort,  or  Mug-weed,  with 
Madder,  Ladies  Bed- draw,  Wood- 
ruff.  Clivers,  &c. 

11.  The  Ajperifolia,  or  rough¬ 
leaved  Plants,  They  have  their 
Leaves  placed^alternately,  or  in  no 
certain  Order  on  their  Stalks ;  they 
have  a  monopetalous  Flower  cut  or 
divided  into  five  Partitions,  and  af¬ 
ter  every  Flower  there  fucceed  ufu- 
ally  four  Seeds  ;  fuch  as  Cymglojpz 
or  Hound’s-tongue,  Wild-buglofs, 
Vipers-buglofs,  Comfrey,  Moufe- 
ear,  Scorpion-grafs,  &c, 

iz.  The  Sujfrutices,  or  verticil- 
late  Plants,  Mr.  Ray,  inhislaft  E~ 
dition  of  his  Synopfis  Metbodica  Stirp „ 
Britan,  faith.  The  more  certain 
Marks,  or  Charadteriftick  Notes 
of  this  Kind  of  Plants  are,  that 
their  Leaves  grow  by  Pairs  on  their 
Stalks,  one  Leaf  right  againfl  ano¬ 
ther,  their  Flower  is  monopetalous, 
and  ufually  in  form  of  an  Helmet 
or  Hood ;  there  fucceed  four  Seeds 
ufually  to  each  Flower,  and  which 
have  no  other  Seed- Veil'd  but  the 
P  erianthium:  For  that  Mark  of  their 
Flowers  growing  in  Whirls  about 
the  Stalk,  as  they  do  in  the  Dead- 
nettle,  Hoxe-houud,  &c.  is  not 

found 
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found  in  all  the  Plants  of  this  Ge¬ 
nus.  To  this  Head  belong  Mother- 
of-Thyme,  Mint,  Penny-royal,  Ver¬ 
vain,  Wood-betony,  Self-heal,  Ale- 
hoof,  Buglofs,  Scordium ,  Mother¬ 
wort,  &c. 

1 3 .  Such  as  have  many  naked 
Seeds,  at  leaft  more  than  four,  fuc- 
ceeding  their  Flowers,  which,  there¬ 
fore,  they  call  Polyfperma  Plantes 
Semine  nudo.  By  naked  Seeds  they 
mean  fuch  as  are  not  included  in 
any  Seed-pod,  or  Cafe,  out  of  which 
they  fpontaneoufly  drop  ;  but  fuch 
as  either  have  nothing  at  all  co¬ 
vering  their  Seeds,  or  elfe  drop  off 
with  their  Covering  upon  them. 
Of  this  Kind  are  Pile- wort.  Crow¬ 
foot,  Mar fh- mallows,  Avens,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Cinquefoil,  Tormentil, 
Meadow-fweet,  &c. 

14.  Bacciferous  Plants,  or  fuch 
as  bear  Berries;  as  Briony,  Dwarf- 
Honey-fuckle,  Butcher’s- broom, 
Solomon  s-kz.1,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Night- lhade,  Afparagus,  Whorts 
or  Whortle- berries, 

15.  Multifiliquous,  or  Cornicu- 
late  Plants  ;  or  fuch  as  have  after 
each  Flower  many  diftinft,  long, 
Bender,  and  many  Times  crooked 
Cafes,  or  Siliques ,  in  which  their 
Seed  is  contained  j  and  which,  when 
they  are  ripe,  open  themfelves,  and 
let  the  Seeds  drop  out:  Of  this 
Kind  is  the  common  Houfe-leek, 
Orpine,  Navel- wort,  or  Wall  Pen¬ 
ny-wort,  Bears-foot,  Marlh-maji- 
gold.  Columbines,  &c. 

16.  Such  as  have  a  monopetalous 
Flower,  either  uniform  or  difform, 
and  after  each  Flower  a  peculiar 
Veflel,  or  Seed-caie  (befides  the 
common Calix)  containing  the  Seed, 
and  this  often  divided  into  many 


diftinft  Cells.  Thefe,  by  fome,  arg 
called  Vafculiferous  Plants,  fuch  aa 
common  Henbane,  Marfli,  Gen¬ 
tian,  Bind-weed,  Throat-wort, 
Rampions,  Toad-flax,  Fox-glove, 
yellow  and  red  Rattle  or  CockV 
comb,  Eye-bright,  Cf c. 

1 7.  Such  as  have  an  uniform,, 
tetrapetalous  Flower,  but  bear  their 
Seeds  in  oblong  flliquous  Cafes ;  as 
the  Stock- gilli- flower.  Wall-flower, 
common  Whitloe-grafs,  Jack-by- 
the- hedge,  or  Saufe  alone,  com*- 
mon  Mallard,  Charlock  or  wild 
Muftard,  Radifli,  wild  Rocket,  La- 
dies-fmock,  Scurvy-grafs,  Woad, 

1 8.  Vafculiferous  Plants,  with  a: 
feemingly  tetrapetalous  Flower,  bus 
of  an  anomalous  or  uncertain  Kind : 
For  this  Flower,  though  it  be  deep* 
ly  divided  in  four  Segments,  is  yet 
really  monopetalous,  and  falls  oif 
all  together  in  one  ;  fuch  as  Speed¬ 
well  or  Fluellin,  wild  Poppy,  yellow 
Poppy,  Loofe-flrife,  Spurge,  and 
Plantain  (according  to  Mr.  Ray. ) 

19.  Leguminous  Plants  (or  fuch 
as  bear  Pulfe)  with  a  papilionace¬ 
ous  Flower.  Their  Flower  is  dif- 
form,  and  almofl  in  the  Form  of  a 
Butter- fly  vyith  its  Wings  expanded, 
(whence  the  Name  papilionaceous) 
confiding  of  four  Parts,  join’d  to¬ 
gether  at  the  Edges;  thefe  are 
Peas,  Vetches,  Tares,  Lentils, 
Beans,  Liquorice,  Bird’s-foot,  Tre¬ 
foil,  Reft-harrow,  &c. 

20.  Vafculiferous  Plants,  with  a 
pentapetalous  Flower.  Thefe,  as 
the  1 6th  and  1 8th  Kind,  have,  be¬ 
fides  the  common  Calix,  or  Cup  of 
the  Flower,  a  peculiar  Cafe  con¬ 
taining  their  Seed,  and  their  Flow¬ 
er  confifting  of  five  Leaves ;  luch 

as 
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ms  Maiden-pinks,  Campions,  St.  perfeft  or  flamineous  Flower  ;  as 
Johns- wort*  Male  Pimpernel,  Cyprefs  GralTes  and  Rufhes,  Cats- 
Chick-weed,  Crane-bill,  Flax,  tail.  Bur-read, 

Primrofe,  Periwinkle,  Centaury, 

Wood-forrel,  Marlh-treioil,  Cf  c.  25.  Plants  whofe  Place  of  Growth 

is  uncertain  and  various,  but  chief- 
21.  Plants  with  a  true  bulbous  ly  Water-plants,  as  the  Water-lily, 
Root.  A  bulbous  Root  confifts  of  Water-milfoil,  Water-W’ort,  Pep- 
but  one  round  Ball  or  Head,  out  per-grafs,  Moufe-tail,  Milk-wort, 
of  whofe  lower  Part  or  Bafis  there  Dodder,  &c. 
go  many  Fibres  or  Strings  to  keep 

it  firm  in  the  Earth.  The  Plants  of  There  is  alfo  another  ufual  Di- 


this  Kind,  when  they  ftrft  appear, 
come  up  but  with  one  Leaf,  and 
the  Leaves  are  nearly  approaching 
to  thofeof  the  Grafs-kind  of  Plants, 
for  they  have  no  Foot-ftalk,  and 
are  long  and  fender  :  The  Seed- 
Vefels  are  divided  into  three  Par¬ 
titions  ;  their  Flower  is  ufually  hex- 
apetalous,  or  feemingly  divided  in¬ 
to  fix  Leaves  or  Segments  ;  fuch  as 
Garlick,  Daffodil,  LIyacinth,  Saf¬ 
fron,  &c. 

22.  Such  as  have  their  Roots  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  bulbous  Form. 
Thefe  emit,  at  firft  coming  up, 
but  one  Leaf,  and  in  Leaves, 
Flowers  and  Roots,  refemble  the 
true  bulbous  Plants;  fuch  as  Flow¬ 
er- de-Lis,  Cuckoo-pint,  Orchis, 
Broom-rape ,  Ballard  -  Hellebore  , 
Tway-blade,  Winter-green,  &c. 

23.  Culmiferous  Plants,  with  a 
grafly  Leaf,  and  an  imperfect  Flow¬ 
er.  Culmiferous  Plants  are  fuch 
as  have  a  fmooth  hollow  jointed 
Stalk,  with  one  long  fharp-pointed 
Leaf  at  each  Joint,  encompafing 
the  Stalk,  and  fet  on  without  any 
Foot-ftalk  :  their  Seed  is  contained 
within  a  chaffy  Husk ;  fuch  as 
Wheat,  Barley,  Rye,  Oats,  and 
moll  Kinds  of  GralTes. 

24.  Plants  with  a  graffy  Leaf, 
but  not  culmiferous,  with  an  ixn- 


vifion  of  Plants  into  Trees,  Fru- 
tices  or  Shrubs,  and  Sujfrutices  or 
Herbs  ;  but  this  is  rather  popular 
and  vulgar,  than  juit  and  philofo- 
phical. 

Plants  imperfeB ,  are,  by  the  Bo- 
tanifts,  accounted  fuch  as  either 
really  want  Flower  and  Seed,  or 
rather  feem  to  want  them  ;  fince 
no  Flower  or  Seed  hath  yet  been 
difcovered  to  feelong  to  much  the 
greateft  Part  of  them.  Thefe  Mr, 
Ray  diftinguifhes  according  to  the 
Place  of  their  Grow  th,  into,  I.  A- 
qua  ticks ,  or  fuch  as  grow  in  the 
Water ;  and  that  either  in  the  Sea, 
and  then  they  are  called  Marine 
Plants  ;  and  thofe  are  either  of  an 
hard  and  ftony  Confiftence,  as  the 
Cora/s,  Corallines ,  Porus  ;  or  of  a 
more  foft  and  herbaceous  one.  Of 
thefe  fome  are  like  Herbs,  and  are 
of  two  Kinds ;  the  greater,  which 
are  Cauliferous ,  as  the  Fucus :  the 
leffer,  as  the  Alga.  The  ot  hers  are 
more  of  the  Mufcus  or  Fungus  Ap¬ 
pearance,  as  the  Spongia .  Free¬ 
water  Plants  ;  and  thofe  have  ei¬ 
ther  no  Leaves,  but  are  Capillace - 
ous,  as  the  Confer^va :  Or  their 
Leaves  divided  into  three  Parts  ; 
as  the  Lens  paluftris ,  Lenticula ,  &c„ 
II.  Such  imperfecft  Plants  as  inha¬ 
bit  the  dry  Ground,  he  divides  in¬ 
to,  (1.)  Such  as  have  aSubflance, 
either  woody  orflefhy;  and  thefe 

have 
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liave  fcarce  any  Thing  common  to 
the  perfect  Plants,  neither  the  green 
herbaceous  Colour,  nor  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  Herbs,  nor  Flower,  Seed, 
nor  Leaf,  properly  fpeaking,  as  all 
-  the  Fungi:  which  are,  1.  Such  as 
grow  on  Trees,  and  therefore, 
called  Arboreous  ;  as  the  Fungus  La- 
ricis ,  called  Agarick ,  and  the  Fun¬ 
gus  Satnbuci ,  which  we  call  fews^ 
ear ,  or  Auricula  fuda,  in  Latin , 
2.  Ferre  [trial :  and  thefe  are  either 
Cauliferous,  with  Pleads  either  la- 
mi  Hated,  or  porous  underneath  ; 
or  without  Stalks,  as  the  Pezice  of 
Pliny ,  and  Fungus  Pulverulent  us. 
Crepitus  Lupi ,  or  common  Puff¬ 
balls.  3.  Subterraneous ;  as  the  Fu- 
bera  terra,  or  Frufjles.  (2.)  Such 
as  have  a  more  foft  and  dry  Con¬ 
fidence,  and  more  like  that  of 
.  Herbs  ;  of  which  fome  are  both 
Cauliferous  and  branched,  as  the 
Mufci  or  MoJJes.  Others  are  with¬ 
out  Stalks,  adhering  like  a  Cruft 
to  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  Stones, 
Trees,  or  Wood  ;  as  the  Lichen 
Ferreflris  and  Arboreus. 

Planta  Pedis ,  is  the  Sole  of  the 
Foot.  Hence, 

Plantaris  Muf cuius ,  is  a  Muffle 
that  hath  a  flefhy  Beginning  from 
the  Back-part  of  the  external  Pro¬ 
tuberance  of  the  Thigh-bone,  and 
deffending  a  little  Way  between 
the  Gemellus  and  Soleus,  it  becomes 
a  long  and  fender  Tendon,  which 
marches  by  the  Infide  of  the  great 
Tendon,  and  at  the  Sole  of  the 
Foot  is  expanded  into  a  large  A- 
poneurofis ,  which  hath  the  fame 
Ufe,  Situation,  and  Connection,  as 
that  of  the  Palm  of  the  Hand. 

Plaftica  Virtus ,  a  plailick  Power. 
This  is  a  Term  of  a  vague  Signifi¬ 
cation,  invented,  by  fome,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  Faculty  of  Generation  or 
Vegetation,  inf  ead  of  a  better  Ac¬ 
count  of  thofe  Matter?. 


Pie  Arum,  thus  fome  call  the 
fharp  Part  of  the  Os  Petrofum  ;  and 
others  apply  it  to  other  Parts,  as 
the  Uvula,  See.  but  their  Authority 
is  not  much  followed. 

Plenitude,  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
fame  Senfe  as  Plethora ;  which 
fee. 

Plenmn.  See  Vacuum,  and  Na¬ 
ture  Laws  of. 

Piero  ticks,  from  oa,  implco , 
to  fill,  are  fuch  Medicines  as  In - 
carnatives,  which  fee. 

Plethora ,  from  'urXyoya,  implec, 
to  fill,  is  when  the  Veffels  are 
fuller  of  Humors,  than  is  agree¬ 
able  to  a  natural  State,  or  Health  : 
and  arifes  either  from  a  Diminu¬ 
tion  of  fome  natural  Evacuations, 
or  from  Debauch,  and  Feeding 
higher,  or  more  in  Quantity  than 
the  ordinary  Powers  of  the  Vifcera. 
can  digeft  and  fecern.  Evacuati¬ 
on  and  Exercife  are  its  Remedy. 
Hence, 

Plethoricus,  is  a  Perfon  under  a 
Plethora.  See  Menfes . 

Pleura,  is  a  double  Membrane 
which  covers  all  the  Cavity  of  the 
Fhorax.  It  arifes  from  the  V erfg- 
bra  of  the  Back,  afeends  on  each 
Side  upon  the  Ribs  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Sternum.  It  is  fix’d  to  the 
P eriojieum  of  the  Ribs,  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  intercofal  Muffles,  and  ic 
covers  the  Midriff.  Its  Side  to¬ 
wards  the  Cavity  is  fmooth  and 
equal ;  but  that  which  is  fix’d  to 
the  Ribs  is  rough.  Hence, 

Pleuritis,  a  Pleurify,  is  an  In¬ 
flammation  of  this  Membrane ; 
though  that  is  hardly  difiinguiih- 
able  from  an  Inflammation  or  any 
other  Part  of  the  Breait,  which 
are  all  from  the  fame  Caufe,  % 
flagnate  Blood ;  and  are  to  be  re¬ 
medied  by  Evacuation,  Suppurati¬ 
on,  or  Expectoration,  or  ail  toge¬ 
ther  j  as  in  a  Peripneumonia;  this 

B  b  *  is 
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Is  alfo  divided  into  legitimate,  and 
noth  a,  fpurious,  but  it  is  of  no 
great  Service  in  Practice  to  make 
fuch  Diftindtion. 

P leuro -pneumonia ,  is  ufed  by  fome 
modern  Writers,  for  a  Mixture  of 
a  Pieurify  and  a  Peripneumonia  to¬ 
gether,  which  may  happen  :  and 
others,  particularly  Dolceus ,  invert 
the  Words,  calling  it  Pneumo¬ 
pleuritis. 

Plexus  Choroides ,  is  a  wonderful 
Contexture  of  fmall  Arteries  in 
the  Brain  like  a  Net,  for  w'hich 
Reafon  it  is  fometimes  called 

Plexus  Reticularis ,  the  Net-like 
Union ;  it  is  juft  over  the  pineal 
Gland. 

Plexus  Ganglioformis ,  and 

Plexus  Nervofus,  is  a  Combina¬ 
tion  of  Nerves  together,  as  it  were, 
into  a  Knot,  as  they  do  in  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Body,  efpecially,  in 
the 

Plexus  Cervicalis .  See  Nerve. 

Plica ,  from  plica,  to  fold,  is  a 
Diftemper  peculiar  to  Poland,  where 
the  Hair  is  matted  together  in  a 
ftrange  Manner,  as  it  grows  in  a 
Cowrs  Tail. 

Plume ,  is  a  Term  us'd  by  Bota- 
nifts,  for  that  Part  of  the  Seed  of 
a  Plant,  which,  in  its  Growth,  be¬ 
comes  the  Trunk  :  It  is  inclofed  in 
two  fmall  Cavities  formed  in  the 
Lobes  for  its  Reception  and  is  di¬ 
vided  at  its  loofe  End  into  divers 
Pieces,  all  ciofely  bound  together 
like  a  Bunch  of  Feathers,  whence 
it  has  this  Name  ;  Plutna  lignify- 
ing  a  Feather. 

Pneuma ,  properly  fignifies  Spi¬ 
rit,  or  Wind  j  whence, 

Pneumaticksy  is  that  Part  of  Na¬ 
tural  Philofophy  which  teaches  the 
Properties  of  the  Air  1  and  hence 
alfo. 

Pneumatocele ,  from  irvivfjjoc,  Ven¬ 
us,  Wind,  and  Knht,  Tumor  s  a 


Swelling,  is  a  Rupture  from  pent 
up  Wind  or  Vapour ;  and  is  to  be 
cured  by  Difcuflion. 

Podagra ,  from  sras,  Pes ,  the 
Foot,  and  oly pst/«,  capio ,  to  feize, 
is  the  Gout  in  the  Feet  :  and 

Podagra  Pentium,  is  fometimes 
us’d  for  the  Tooth-ach,  but  im¬ 
properly.  See  Gout. 

Pcdex ,  the  fame  as  Anus ;  which 
fee. 

Point ,  is  that  which  is  fuppofed 
to  have  no  Manner  of  Dimenfions, 
but  to  be  indivifible  in  every  Pve- 
fpedt ;  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Dimenfion. 

Poifon.  The  World  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Dr.  Mead \  for  his  EL 
fays  on  this  Subject,  becaufe  they 
have  brought  to  our  Underftand- 
ing  thofe  Things,  which  ufed  to  be 
talked  only  in  an  ambiguous,  my- 
fterious  Manner.  The  firft  Eflay 
upon  the  Viper  reminds  us.  That 
the  Symptoms  which  follow,  upon 
the  Bite  of  that  Creature,  are  an 
acute  Pain  in  the  Place  wounded, 
with  a  Swelling,  at  firft  red,  but 
afterwards  livid,  which,  by  De¬ 
grees,  fpread  further  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Parts,  with  great  Faint- 
nefs,  and  a  quick,  though  iow, 
and  fometimes  interrupted  Pulfe; 
great  Sicknefs  of  the  Stomach, 
with  bilious  convulfive  Vomitings,- 
cold  Sweats,  and  fometimes  Pains 
about  the  Navel:  and,  if  the  Cure 
be  not  fpeedy,  Death  itfelf,  unlefs 
the  Strength  of  Nature  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  overcome  the  Diforders, 
which  fometimes  happen.  The 
Wround  runs  with  a  fanious  Li¬ 
quor,  and  the  Colour  of  the  whole 
Skin  is  changed  yellow,  as  in  the 
Jaundice.  The  Bite  is  accompa- 
ny’d  with  an  Effufion  of  Juice  that 
inftils  into  the  Wound  ;  and  tho* 
this  be  in  an  inconfiderable  Quan¬ 
tity,  yet  its  Execution  is  very  fur- 

prizing. 
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prizing.  In  it,  with  a  Micro- 
icope,  may  be  difcemed  a  Parcel 
of  fmall  Salts  nimbly  floating  a- 
bout,  but,  in  a  Ihort  Time,  they 
will  ftioot  into  Cryftals  of  an  in¬ 
credible  Tenuity  and  Sharpnefs, 
with  fomething  like  Knots  here 
and  there,  from  which  they  feem 
to  proceed  ;  fo  that  the  whole  Tex¬ 
ture,  in  a  Manner,  reprefents  a 
Spider’s  Web. 

Thefe  pungent  Saits  then,  when 
they  are  thrown  ihto  a  Wound, 
will  not  only,  as  fo  many  Stimuli  f 
irritate  and  fret  the  fenfible  Mem¬ 
branes,  whereupon  there  necefla- 
rily  follows  a  greater  Afflux  than 
ordinary  of  the  animal  Juices  that 
Way,  (as  is  manifefl  from  the 
Belli nian  DoClrine  de  Stimulis )  fo 
that  ’the  wounded  Part  mull  be 
fwelled,  inflamed,  livid,  &c.  but 
alfo,  thofe  Spicula,  being  mixed 
with  the  Blood,  will  fo  disjoin 
the  Parts  of  it,  that  ics  Mixture 
mull  be  quite  altered  ;  and,  from 
the  various  Coheflon  of  its  Glo¬ 
bules,  will  arife  fuch  different  De¬ 
grees  of  Fluidity  and  Impulfe  to¬ 
wards  the  Parts,  from  what  this 
Liquor  had  before,  that  its  very 
Nature  will  be  changed,  or  in  the 
common  Way  of  fpeaking,  it  will 
be  truly  and  really  fermented.  To 
underhand  which  aright,  it  may  be 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  there  is 
in  all  Fluids,  not  only  a  Ample 
Contact  of  their  Parts,  but  a  Nifus 
in  Contadlum ,  or  Coheflon  ;  which 
is  the  fame  thing  with  the  Attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Particles  one  to  ano¬ 
ther.  To  which  may  be  added, 
that  there  is  a  Preflure  of  the  fe- 
veral  Parts  of  a  Fluid  every  Way, 
and  that  this  uniform  Attraction  of 
the  Parts  to  one  another  mull  be 
varioufly  changed  by  the  different 
Attraction  of  heterogeneous  Bo¬ 


dies  mixed  with  them  :  and  hence 
it  follows,  that  whatfoever  Power 
is  fufHcient  to  make  a  Change  in 
this  Attraction,  or  Coheflon  of  the 
Parts,  makes  an  Alteration  in  the 
Nature  of  the  Fluid;  that  is,  as  it 
is  commonly  expreffed,  puts  it  into 
a  Fermentation.  Now  it  is  to  be 
obferved  alfo,  that  the  Blood  con- 
fills  chiefly  of  two  Parts,  a  Ample 
Lymph,  and  an  infinite  Number 
of  fmall  Globules,  containing  a 
very  fubtile  and  elaftick  Fluid  5 
thefe  acute  Salts,  therefore,  when 
mingled  with  it,  do  prick  thefe 
Globules,  or  Veficults,  and  fo  lee 
out  their  imprifoned  aClive  Sub- 
ftance,  which,  expanding  itfelf  e~ 
very  Way,  mull  neceflarily  be  the 
Inlirument  of  this  fpeedy  Altera¬ 
tion. 

From  this  we  may  learn  how 
fo  fmall  a  Portion  of  Juice  Ihould 
infeCl  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Li¬ 
quor  :  for,  in  order  to  do  this,  ie 
is  not  neceflary  that  the  Venom, 
fhould  be,  at  the  very  firlt,  mixed 
with  all  its  Parts  ;  but  it  is  fufff. 
cient  that  it  pricks  fome  of  the 
Bladders ;  and  the  elaftick  Matter 
of  tome  of  thefe,  being  let  out, 
will  be  a  nimble  Vehicle  to  the 
acute  Salts,  and  not  only,  by  its 
Activity,  difperfe  them  thro’  the 
Fluid,-  but  rellore  to  them  their 
decreafing  Force,  and  thus  con¬ 
tinue  their  EffeCls,  till  a  great 
Part  of  the  Liquor  undergoes,  in 
fome  Degree  at  leall,  the  like  Al¬ 
terations.  Hence  alfo  appears  what 
a  vail  Variety  there  may  be  in  the 
Fermentations,  even  of  one  and 
the  fame  Fluid  ;  for  thefe,  being 
no  other  than  Changes  made  in  the 
Cohelion  of  the  compounding  Par¬ 
ticles,  are  capable  of  as  many  Al¬ 
terations,  as  Motion  in  ics  De¬ 
grees  and  Directions  can  admit  of, 
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which  are  really  infinite.  The  Ef¬ 
fects  of  fuch  an  Agitation  of  the 
Blood  mull  not  only  be  whatever 
are  the  Confequences  of  a  difrarbed 
Circulation,  and  an  irregular  and 
interrupted  Secretion  of  the  Spirits, 
as  low  Pulfe,  Paintings,  Sicknefs, 
Palpitation,  convulfive  Vomitings, 
Tremblings,  &c.  but  alfo,  the 
Texture  of  the  Fluid  being  thus 
broken,  thofe  Parts  of  it,  which 
are  of  the  flowed  Motion,  and 
greated  Vifcidity,  will  be  eafily 
Separated  from  others  ;  fuch  they 
are,  which,  when  united  together, 
do  compound  the  Bile,  and  there¬ 
fore,  thefe  will  tinge  the  capillary 
Veffels  and  fine  Dudts  in  the  Skin, 
with  a  yellowifh  Colour.  And  it 
maylikewife  betaken  Notice,  that 
though  the  main  Alterations  made 
by  this  Poifon  be  in  the  Fluid  of 
the  Arteries,  yet  that  of  the  Nerves 
may  be  confiderably  changed  too  ; 
for  this  confifting,  as  well  as  the 
Blood,  of  different  Parts,  and  be¬ 
ing  difperfed  in  fmall  Tubes  all 
over  the  Body,  is  not  only  very  ca¬ 
pable  >of  various  Degrees  of  Force, 
Impulfe,  &c.  but  undulating 
continually  towards  the  Brain,  and 
being  the  chief  Indrument  of  Mo¬ 
tion  and  Adtion,  may,  perhaps, 
fometimes  more  immediately  con¬ 
vey  the  Mifchief  to  the  fenfible 
Membranes,  and  thus  be  the  Caufe 
of  thofe  violent  Pains,  Convul- 
iions,  Sicknefs,  fc.  with  which 
thofe  who  are  bitten  are  prefently 
feized. 

Moll:  of  the  Symptoms  of  thofe 
who  are  bit  by  a  Tarantula  agree 
with  the  Effects  of  the  Viperine 
Poifon.  T'he  Nature  of  this,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  conjectured  to  confiit 
in  its  great  Force  and  Energy, 
whereby  it  immediately  raifes  an 
extraordinary  Fermentation  in  th« 


whole  arterial  Fluid ;  v/hereby  its 
Texture  and  Crajis  is  confiderably 
altered :  the  Confequence  of  which 
Alteration,  when  the  Ebullition  is 
over,  muft  neceffarily  be  a  Change 
in  the  Cohefion  of  its  Parts,  by 
which  the  Globules,  which  did  be¬ 
fore,  with  equal  Force,  prefs  each 
other,  have  now  a  very  differing 
and  irregular  Nifus  or  Action  ;  fo 
that  fome  of  them  do  firmly  co¬ 
here  together,  as  to  compofe  Mo¬ 
lecule,  or  fmall  Clutters:  Upon 
which  Account,  there  being  now  a 
greater  number  of  Globules  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fame  Space  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  befides,  the  Impulfe  of 
many  of  thefe,  when  united  toge¬ 
ther,  differing  according  to  the 
Conditions  of  their  Cohefion,  as  to 
Magnitude,  Figure,  dffc.  not  only 
will  the  Impetus ,  with  which  this 
Fluid  is  drove  towards  the  Parts, 
be  at  fome  Strokes  greater  than 
ordinary,  but  the  Preffure  upon 
the  Blood- Veffels  mult  be  very 
unequal  and  irregular  ;  and  this, 
more  efpecially,  will  be  felt  in 
them  which  are  mod  eafily  dis¬ 
tended,  fuch  are  thofe  of  the 
Brain,  &c.  And  hereupon  the 
Fluid  of  the  Nerves  mud  necef¬ 
farily  be  put  into  various  undula- 
tory  Motions,  fome  of  which  will 
be  like  unto  thofe,  which  different 
Objedls,  adting  upon  the  Organs 
or  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  do  natu¬ 
rally  excite  in  it :  whereupon  fuch 
Adtions  mud  follow  in  the  Body, 
as  are  ufually  the  Confequences 
of  the  feveral  Species  of  Sadnefs, 
Joy,  Defpair,  or  the  like  Deter¬ 
minations  of  Thought.  This,  in 
fome  Degree,  is  a  Coagulation  of 
the  Blood,  which  will  the  more 
certainly,  when  attended  with  un¬ 
common  Heat,  as  is  the  Cafe  in 
thofe  Countries  where  thefe  Crea¬ 
tures 
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tures  abound,  produce  fucli  like 
Effects  as  thefe  ;  became  the  Spi¬ 
rits  feparated  from  the  Blood,  thus 
inflamed,  and  compounded  ofhard, 
fixed,  and  dry  Particles,  mull  una¬ 
voidably  fhare  in  this  Alteration  : 
that  is,  whereas  their  Fluid  con- 
fifis  of  two  Parts,  one  more  adive 
and  volatile,  the  other  more  vifcid 
and  glutinous,  which  is  a  Kind  of 
Vehicle  to  the  former;  their  adive 
Part  will  bear  too  great  a  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  vifcid,  and  they  muA 
be  neceflarily  of  more  than  ordina¬ 
ry  Volatility  and  Force,  and  will, 
therefore,  upon  the  lead:  occafion 
imaginable,  be  irregularly  deter¬ 
mined  to  every  Part :  whereupon 
will  follow  Tremblings,  Anger  or 
Fear,  upon  a  light  Caufe,  extreme 
Pleafure  at  what  is  trivial,  as  par¬ 
ticular  Colours,  or  the  like  :  and, 
on  the  other  Hand,  Sadnefs  at  what 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  Sight  ;  nay. 
Laughter,  obfcene  Talk  and  Adi- 
ons,  and  fuch  like  Symptoms,  as 
attend  Perfons  bit :  Becaufe,  in 
this  Conftitution  of  the  [nervous 
Fluid,  the  moil  light  Occafion  will 
make  as  real  a  Reflux  and  Undu¬ 
lation  of  it  to  the  Brain,  and  pre- 
fent  as  lively  Species  there,  as  the 
ftrongeft  Caufe  and  Impreffion  can 
produce  in  its  natural  State  and 
Condition  ;  nay,  in  fuch  a  Con- 
fufion,  the  Spirits  cannot  but 
fometimes,  without  any  manifefl 
Caufe  at  all,  be  hurried  towards 
thofe  Organs,  to  which,  at  other 
Times,  they  have  been  moft  fre¬ 
quently  determined  ;  and  every  one 
knows  which  they  are  in  hot  Coun¬ 
tries. 

The  Hiflories  of  thefe  Cafes  fuf- 
ficiently  inform  us  of  the  Efreds 
of  Mufick  upon  Perfons  touch’d 
with  this  Poifon :  and  that  proving 
their  Cure,  is  no  fmall  Confirma¬ 


tion,  that  this  is  the  Manner  where¬ 
by  this  Poifon  operates.  Though 
the  Perfons  bit  have  no  Inclina¬ 
tion  to  dance,  and  fay,  They  have 
not  Strength  to  do  it,  till  they 
hear  the  Mufick  :  As  for  the  Rea- 
fon,  therefore,  of  their  fiarting  up 
at  the  firfl  Noife  of  the  Infi.ru-* 
ment,  it  mull  be  confidered,  that 
mufcular  Motion  is  no  other  than 
a  Contradion  of  the  Fibres  from, 
the  arterial  Fluid,  making  an  Ef- 
fervefcence  with  the  nervous  Juice, 
which,  by  the  light  Vibration  and 
Tremor  of  the  Nerve,  is  derived 
into  the  Mufcle.  And  thus  there 
is  a  two-fold  Efied  and  Operation 
of  the  Mufick,  that  is,  upon  the 
Body  and  the  Mind  :  For,  a  brisk 
Harmony  excites  lively  Species  of 
Joy  and  Gladnefs,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  with  a  more 
frequent  and  ftronger  Pulfe,  or  an 
increafed  Influx  of  the  Liquor  of 
the  Nerves  into  the  Mufcles,  upon 
which,  fuitable  Adions  mull  im¬ 
mediately  follow.  As  for  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  fince  it  was  fufficient  to  put 
the  Mufcles  into  Adion,  to  caufe 
thofe  Tremors  of  the  Nerves,  by 
which  their  Fluid  is  alternately 
dropped  into  the  moving  Fibres, 
it  is  all  one,  whether  it  be  done 
by  the  Determination  of  the  Will, 
or  the  outward  Impreffion  of  the 
elaftick Fluid ;  fuch  is  the  Air,  and, 
that  Sounds  are  the  Vibrations  of 
it,  is  beyond  Difpute.  Thefe, 
therefore,  rightly  modulated,  may 
lhake  the  Nerves  as  really  as  the 
Imperium  Voluntatis  can  do,  and 
confequently,  produce  the  like  Ef- 
feds.  The  Benefit  of  Mufick  is 
not  only  their  dancing  to  it,  and 
fo  evacuating,  by  Sweat,  a  great 
Part  of  the  inflammatory  Fluid  ; 
but,  befides  this,  the  repeated  Per- 
cuffions  of  the  Air  hereby  made, 
Bb  3  ty 
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by  immediate  Conta&,  fhakingthe 
contractile  Fibres  of  the  Mem¬ 
branes  of  the  Body,  efpecially  tbofe 
of  the  Ear,  which,  being  continu¬ 
ous  to  the  Brain,  do  communicate 
their  Tremblings  to  its  Membranes 
and  Veffels;  by  thefe  continued 
Succuffions  and  Vibrations,  the 
Cohefion  of  the  Parts  of  the  Blood 
is  perfectly  broken,  and  the  Coa¬ 
gulation  prevented  :  fo  that  the 
Heat  being  removed  by  fweating, 
and  the  Coagulation  by  the  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  mufcul^r  Fibrillar, , 
the  wounded  Perfon  is  reltored  to 
his  former  Condition. 

If  any  one  doubts  of  this  Force 
in  the  Air,  he  may  confider,  that 
it  is  in  Mechanicks  demonftrated, 
that  the  imalieft  Percuffion  of  the 
fmalleft  Body  can  overcome  the 
Refinance  of  any  great.  Weight 
which  is  at  Reft  ;  and  that  the 
languid  Tremor  of  the  Air,  which 
is  made  by  the  Sound  of  a  Drum, 
may  fhake  the  vafteft  Edifices. 
But,  befides  all  this,  we  muft  al¬ 
low  a  great  deal  to  the  determi¬ 
nate  Force,  and  particular  Modu¬ 
lation  of  the  trembling  Percuffi- 
ons ;  for  contractile  Bodies  may 
be  afted  upon  by  one  certain  De¬ 
gree  of  Motion  in  the  ambient 
Fluid,  though  a  greater  Degree  of 
it,  differently  qualified,  may  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  at  all  of  the  like 
EffeCt  :  this  is  not  only  very  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  common-ftringed 
mufical  Inftruments  tuned  both  to 
the  fame  Height \  but  alfo  in  the 
Trick,  which  many  have  of  find¬ 
ing  the  Tone  or  Note  peculiarly 
belonging  to  any  Wine  glafs  ;  and 
by  accommodating  their  Voice  ex¬ 
actly  to  that  Tone,  and  yet  making 
it  loud  and  Iafting,  they  will  make 
the  Veffel,  tho’  not  touch’d,  firft 
to  tremble,  and  then  burit ;  which 


it  will  not  do,  if  the  Voice  be  toq 
low,  or  too  high.  And  this  makes 
it  no  difficult  Matter  to  conceive, 
why  different  Perfons,  infeCted 
with  this  Venom,  do  require  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Sort  of  Mufick,  in  order 
to  their  Cure,  in  as  much  as  the 
Nerves  and  diftraCtile  Membranes 
have  different  Tenfions,  and  com 
fequently,  are  not,  in  like  Man¬ 
ner,  to  be  afted  upon  by  the  fame 
Vibrations. 

The  next  Species  of  Poifon,  taken 
Notice  of  by  this  Author,  is  that 
of  the  Mad  Dog,  which  induces, 
pretty  much  the  fame  Symptoms 
in  time,  with  the  Addition  of  an 
Hydrophobia ,  or  Dread  of  Water. 
To  underhand  which  rightly,  it  is 
neceffiary  to  obferve,  that  the  Ra¬ 
bies,  or  Madnefs  in  a  Dog,  is  the 
Effedl  of  a  Fever ;  and  therefore, 
it  is  moft  common  in  exceffive 
hot  Weather,  *  though  fometime§ 
intenfe  Cold  may  be  the  Caufe 
of  it  :  that  no  Dog,  in  this  Cafe, 
ever  fweats ;  from  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  when  his  Blood  is  in  a 
Ferment,  it  cannot,  as  in  other 
Creatures,  difcharge  itfelf  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Body,  and  there¬ 
fore,  muft  of  Neceffity  throw  out 
a  great  Number  of  faline  and 
a&ive  Particles  upon  thofe  Parts, 
where  there  is  the  moft  conftant 
and  eafy  Secretion  ;  and  fuch,  next 
to  the  Milliary  in  the  Skin  in  us* 
are  the  falival  Glands  :  for  this 
Reafon,  much  more  Spittle  is  fepa- 
rated  in  a  Dog,  when  mad,  than 
at  any  other  Time,  and  that  very? 
frothy,  or  impregnated  with  hot 
fubtile  Parts. 

Now,  as  what  we  every  Day 
obferve,  that  what  is  thrown  out 
from  Liquors,  in  a  Ferment,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  inducing  the  like  Motion 
in  another  Liquor  of  the  fame 
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Kind,  when  duly  mixed  with  it ; 
fo  we  may  very  well  fuppofe  in 
ihe  prefent  Cafe,  that  the  Saliva , 
which  is,  of  itfelf,  one  of  the  molt 
fermentative  juices  in  Nature,  be¬ 
ing  turgid  with  fiery  faline  Par¬ 
ticles  thrown  into  it  out  ©f  the 
boiling  Blood,  when  it  comes,  by 
Means  of  a  Wound,  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  arterial  Fluid  of 
.anyone,  does,  by  Degrees,  raife 
a  preternatural  Ferment  in  it :  the 
Effedts  of  which  will  neceffarily  be 
aiofl  felt  in  thofe  Parts,  which,  be¬ 
ing  tender,  are  the  leaft  able  to 
relift  the  Diftenfion  of  the  Blood- 
Yeffels  i  fuch  are  the  Stomach, 
and  efpecially  the  Brain  :  and  here¬ 
upon  Deliria ,  with  maniacal  and 
fuch  like  Symptoms,  will  enfue.  A 
Perfon,  thus  affe&ed,  may  be  faid, 
in  a  Degree,  to  have  put  on  the 
canine  Nature,  though  hisReafon 
be  all  this  time  untouch’d  and  en¬ 
tire,  may  bite,  howl,  &c.  becaufe 
the  like  violent  Agitation  of  the 
Blood  in  him,  as  was  in  the  Dog, 
will  prefent  like  Species,  and  con- 
fequently  (fo  far  as  their  different 
Natures  will  allow)  produce  like 
Adions :  Juft  as  it  hath  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  Sheep,  bitten  by  a 
mad  Dog,  have  run  at  the  Shep¬ 
herd,  like  fo  many  Dogs,  to  bite 
him ;  fo  much  can  an  Alteration 
of  Blood  and  Spirits  do.  And  as 
a  timorous  Creature  may  be  em¬ 
boldened,  fo  we  oftentimes  fee 
Perfons  courageous  enough,  by  a 
Change  made  in  the  Blood  by  E- 
vacuation,  that  is,  by  Want  of 
Force  and  Motion  in  that  Fluid, 
made  Cowards,  in  Defpite  of  their 
Reafon,  fo  long  as  that  Defed  is 
continued. 

But  the  main  Difficulty  in  this 
£afe  is,  the  Mifchief  difcovering 
itfelf  fo  long  after  the  Bite;  and 


the  Hydrophobia .  As  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  we  are  to  confider,  that  Fer¬ 
mentation  being  a  Change  made 
in  the  Cohefion  of  the  Compound¬ 
ing  Parts  of  a  Fluid,  it  is  fome- 
times  a  longer,  and  fometimes  a 
fhorter  Time,  before  this  Altera¬ 
tion  is  wrought;  which  Variety 
may  either  proceed  from  the  dif* 
ferent  Nature  and  Conftitution  of 
the  Ferment,  or  of  the  Liquor  fer¬ 
mented,  and  a  great  Number  of 
Circumftances  befides  ;  fo  that 
this  Venom  may  be  all  the  while 
doing  its  Work,  though  the  Change 
made  by  it  may  not  be  fo  confi- 
derable,  as  to  be  fenfibly  taken 
Notice  of,  till  a  long  Time  after. 
Nay,  it  may  fo  happen,  that  the 
Ferment  being  weak,  may  not  raife 
in  the  Blood  any  remarkable  Agi¬ 
tation  at  all,  till  fome  accidental 
Alteration  in  the  Body  unluckily 
gives  it  an  additional  Force.  As  it 
is  alfo  obferved,  how  much  Heat 
concurs  to  heighten  the  Sym¬ 
ptoms  from  the  Bite  of  a  Taran¬ 
tula.  And  this  may  probably  be 
the  Cafe  of  thofe  in  whom  this 
Malignity  has  not  appeared,  til! 
fix  or  twelve  Months  after  the 
Wound . 

That  we  may  underhand  the 
Reafon  of  the  Hydrophobia ,  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  this  Dread 
of  Water  does  not  come  on,  till 
the  latter  end  of  the  Difeafe  ;  that 
is,  not  till  the  preternatual  Fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  Blood  is  come 
to  its  Height ;  and,  as  in  the  Dog, 
fo  in  the  Patient,  a  great  Quantity 
of  fermentative  Particles  is  thrown 
off  upon  the  Glands  of  the  Mouth 
and  Stomach,  •  as  appears  by  foam¬ 
ing  at  the  Mouth,  &c.  as  alfo, 
that  this  Fear  is  not  from  a  Sight 
of  Water:  for,  if  the  Veffel  be 
clofe  Ihut,  and  the  Patient  fuck 
Bb  4  through 
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through  a  Quill,  as  Toon  as  he  taftes 
it,  he  falls  into  Anguifh  and  Convul- 
fions.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  if  not  certain,  that  this  fur- 
prizing  Symptom  proceeds  from 
the  intolerable  Fain  which  any  Li¬ 
quor  taken  at  this  Time  induces, 
partly  by  its  hurting  the  inflamed 
Membranes  of  the  Jaws  in  Degluti¬ 
tion,  and  partly  by  fermenting 
with  thofe  aftive  Particles  difcharg- 
ed  by  the  Blood  upon  the  ftomachick 
Glands,  and  thus  twitching  and  ir¬ 
ritating  the  nervous  Membranes, 
that  the  very  Memory  of  it  gives 
Pain  and  Abhorrence  :  Nor  will  a- 
ny  Body  wonder  how  this  Ferment 
fnould  caufe  fuch  Torment,  who 
confiders,  how  often  even  in  choli- 
cal  Cafes,  Perfons  are  downright 
diftra&ed  by  exceflive  Pain,  from 
a  Caufe  not  unlike  to  this,  that  is, 
a  corrofive  Ferment  in  the  Bowels, 
Simulating  thofe  tender  Membranes 
into  fpafmodick  and  con vulfive  Mo¬ 
tions. 

The  moft  celebrated  Cure  in  this 
Cafe  is  Cold-bathing,  the  Effects  of 
which  any  one  may  be  apprized  of, 
by  comparing  what  is  laid  under 
that  Term,  with  what  has  been 
here  faid  of  the  Effects  of  Mufick. 

For  what  concerns  thofe  Poifons 
which  proceed  from  Minerals,  they 
all  of  them  bear  fo  much  Analogy 
to  what  is  made  from  Quickfilver 
in  the  common  Sublimate,  as  to  be 
under  flood  by  what  is  faid  under 
that  Head,  (fee  Mercury  ;)  and  they 
are  all  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  ac¬ 
cording  as  their  Salts  receive  a  dif¬ 
fering  Force  from  the  metallick 
Particles  ;  For  this  Reafon,  as  hath 
been  obferved,  that  'the  mod  viru¬ 
lent  may  be  mitigated  by  breaking 
the  Points  of  the  laline  Chryftals  ; 
fo  on  the  other  Eland,  the  moft  in¬ 
nocent  Minerals  may  become  cor- 
joftve,  by  combining  them  with 


Salts,  as  is  feen  in  the  feveral  Pre¬ 
parations  of  Silver,  Antimony,  I- 
ron,  &c. 

Vegetable  Poifons  may  be  under- 
flood  by  what  is  faid  under  Narco - 
ticks ,  which  fee.  But  that  veno¬ 
mous  Exhalations  are  from  poifon- 
ous  Minerals,  is  a  Miftake,  be- 
caufe  many  of  them  are  of  a  Na¬ 
ture  fo  different  from  mineral  Poi¬ 
fons,  that  the  very  Subftance  from 
which  they  arife  may  not  be  hurt¬ 
ful,  though  taken  into  the  Stomach 
itfelf.  Thefe  are  all  included  in 
the  Word  Mephitis.  The  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  of  this  Kind  is  that  in  Italy , 
called  La  Grotta  de  Cani,  which 
though  it  may  not  be  univerfally 
applicable  to  any  Mephitis  whatfo- 
ever,  yet  it  feems  plainly  to  be  the 
Cafe  of  moft  ;  and  where  it  is  not, 
this  fimple  Mifchief  will  only  be 
found  to  be  complicated  with  ano¬ 
ther  :  And  then  fome  extraordina¬ 
ry  Symptoms  or  Appearances,  in 
the  Animals  kill’d,  will  eafily  make 
a  Difcovery  of  the  additional  Ve¬ 
nom  and  Malignity. 

This  is  a  fmall  Grotta  at  the 
Foot  of  a  Plill  about  eight  Foot 
high,  twelve  long,  and  fix  broad  1 
from  the  Ground  rifes  a  thin,  fub- 
tile,  warm  Fume,  vifible  enough  to 
the  Eye,  which  does  not  fpring  up  in 
little  Parcels  here  and  there,  but  in 
one  continued  Steam,  covering  the 
whole  Surface  of  the  Bottom  of  the 
Cave  1  and  has  this  remarkable  Dif¬ 
ference  from  common  Vapours, 
that  it  does  not  difperfe  itfelf  into 
the  Air,  but  quickly  after  its  Rife 
falls  back  again,  and  returns  to  the 
Earth,  the  Colour  of  the  Sides  of 
the  Grotta  being  the  Meafure  of  its 
Afcent ;  for  fo  far  it  is  of  a  darkifh 
Green,  but  higher  only  common 
Earth,  and  this  is  but  ten  Inches  ; 
fo  no  Animal,  if  its  Head  be  kept 
above  this  Mark,  is  injured  by  it : 

But 
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But  when  a  Dog,  or  any  other  Ani¬ 
mal,  is  forcibly  held  below  it,  or 
by  reafon  of  its  Small nefs  cannot 
hold  its  Head  above  it,  it  prefently, 
like  one  llunned,  lofes  all  Motion, 
falls  down  as  dead,  and  has  no  more 
Sign  of  Life  left  than  a  faint  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries, 
which,  if  the  Animal  is  left  longer, 
ceafes  too  ;  but,  if  fnatched  out  and 
laid  in  the  open  Air,  foon  comes  to 
Life  again,  and  fooner  if  thrown 
into  an  adjacent  Lake.  Herein 
feems  no  Sufpicion  of  real  Poifon  ; 
becaufe  if  there  were,  it  would  be 
impoffible  that  Animals,  taken  out 
oftheGrotta,  fhould  fo  immediate¬ 
ly  recover  the  Effe&s  of  it,  with¬ 
out  any  remaining  Appearance  of 
Faintnefs,  or  fuch  Symptoms  as 
they  fufFer  who  have  breathed  in  a 
poifonous  Air.  To  underhand, 
therefore,  wherein  this  deadly  Qua¬ 
lity  confifts,  it  is  needful  to  premife, 
that  Life  is  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  :  and  the  Regularity  of  it  is 
the  Meafure  of  Health.  Now  all 
the  Animal  Operations  and  Offices, 
which  proceed  from  this  Circulati¬ 
on,  are  the  Effects  of  feveral  Secre¬ 
tions  of  Liquors,  of  very  different 
Natures,  out  of  the  fame  fluid  Alafs. 
It  was,  therefore,  abfolutely  neceffa- 
ry,  that  the  Blood,  before  it  be  dif- 
tributed  to  the  Organs,  fhould  be 
fo  broken,  as  that  no  Cohefion  of 
its  Parts  fhould  hinder  the  Separa¬ 
tion  of  thefe  juices  from  it,  when 
it  arrives  with  a  determinate  Force 
at  the  Orifices  of  the  fecretory  Vef- 
fels.  This  Work  is  done  in  its  Paf- 
fage  through  the  Lungs,  by  the  re¬ 
peated  Compreffion  of  the  Air  in 
thofe  Bladders  upon  the  Arteries, 
with  wonderful  Contrivance  dif- 
perfed  among  them  ;  (fee  Lungs.) 
Herein  lies  the  Ufe  and  Neceffity 
of  Refpiration,  and  the  fudden  Mif- 
chief  of  flopping  it,  in  that  the 


whole  Adafs  of  Blood  being  to  pafs 
this  Way,  upon  a  Check  here,  there 
prefently  enfues  a  Stagnation,  that 
is  a  Ceffation  of  all  animal  Func¬ 
tions,  or  Death ;  which  will  be 
the  more  fpeedy,  if  not  only  no 
Airis  infpired,  but,  in  the  Room  of 
it,  a  Fluid  of  a  quite  different  Na¬ 
ture. 

Wherefore,  it  muft  be  obfervcd 
alfo,  that  this  good  Effedf  of  the 
Air  is  performed  by  its  Elafticity  ; 
and  that  no  Fluid  whatfoever  be- 
fides  is  elallick,  at  leak  to  any  con- 
fiderable  Degree  ;  that  is,  has  a  Fa¬ 
culty  of  expanding  and  dilating  it- 
felf,  when  compreffed.  Now  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  Cafe  before  us,  th£  Va¬ 
pour  is  one  continued  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  Steam,  and,  after  its  Rife,  it 
foon  falls  down  again  ;  fo  that  it 
has  little  or  no  Mixture  of  Air  with 
it,  or  no  Elaflicity ;  and  is  on 
the  other  Hand  very  heavy,  when 
forfaken  by  the  Force  of  the  Fleat 
that  drove  it  upwards.  So  that  A- 
nimals  in  this  Place  do,  inflead  of 
Air,  infpire  mineral  Fumes,  that  is, 
a  thin  watery  Vapour,  impregnated 
with  fuch  Particles  as  do,  when 
united  together,  compofe  folid  and 
heavy  Maffes ;  which  is  fo  far  from 
helping  the  Courfe  of  the  Blood 
through  the  Lungs,  that  it  rather  ex¬ 
pels  the  Air  out  ofthe  Vejicula,  and 
itraitens  the  Paffage  of  the  Blood- 
Veflels,  by  its  too  great  Gravity  : 
Whereupon  the  Bladders  are  relax¬ 
ed  and  lubfide,  and  the  Circulation, 
is  immediately  interrupted.  But 
when  the  Animal  is  in  time  remov¬ 
ed  out  of  this  Steam,  that  fmall  Por¬ 
tion  of  Air  which  does  after  every 
Expiration  remain  in  the  Vcjicula , 
may  be  powerful  enough  to  drive 
out  this  noxious  Fluid  ;  efpecially  if 
the  Head  of  the  Creature  be  held 
downwards,  that  fo  its  Gravity  may 
forward  its  Expulfion  ;  or  it  be 

thrown 
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thrown  into  Water,  which  by  af- 
fifting,  upon  the  account  of  its 
Coldnefs,  the  Contradlion  of  the 
Fibres  promotes  the  retarded  Cir¬ 
culation  ;  as  is  every  Day  experi¬ 
enced  in  fwooning  Fits. 

Another  Species  of  Poifon,  or 
Venom,  is  that  by  which  fome  Fe¬ 
vers,  and  thofe  Difeafes  which  are 
called  Peftilential,  are  communi¬ 
cated  to  others  ;  in  which  Cafe  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  fuch  In- 
fedlion  happens  not  till  the  latter 
End  of  theDiftemper,  that  is,  when 
the  fermenting  Blood  has  thrown 
off  great  Quantities  of  aftive  fer¬ 
mentative  Particles  upon  the  Glands 
of  the  moft  conftant  and  eafy  Se¬ 
cretion  :  fuch  as  thofe  in  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Body,  and  the  Mouth 
and  Stomach.  By  this  means,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Matter  of  infenfibie  Per- 
fpiration,  and  the  Sweat  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  thefe  Miafmata  :  So 
that  the  ambient  Air  becomes  fil’d 
with  them ;  whereby  not  only  fome 
may  infmuate  themfelves  into  the 
Blood  of  a  found  Perfon  thro’  the 
Pores  of  the  outward  Skin,  butalfo 
in  Infpiration  thro’  the  Membranes 
of  the  Lungs :  And  thus  the  like 
Ferment  will  be  raifedhere,  as  was 
in  the  originally  dillempered  Sub- 
jedl.  This  may  be  one,  but  there  is, 
perhaps,  another  more  dangerous 
Manner  of  Infection,  by  the  Breath 
of  the  Difeafed  taken  in  by  a  By- 
itander,  efpecially  in  the  laft  Mo¬ 
ment,  leizing  the  Stomach,  and 
fixing  a  Malignity  there.  For  it  is 
upon  this  Score,  that  thofe  who 
are  infeCted  do  prefently  complain 
of  an  extreme  Pain  and  Naufea  in 
the  upper  Orifice  of  the  Stomach. 
Herein  lies  the  Difference  of  Con¬ 
tagion  from  the  firft  Invafion  of 
malignant  Difeafes ;  the  Effects  of 
the  one  are  the  Caufe  and  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  other :  and  therefore. 


it  is  no  Wonder,  if,  tho*  the  Symp¬ 
toms  of  the  former,  are,  by  a  gra¬ 
dual  Increafe,  wrought  up  to  their 
Height,  they  do,  however,  in  the 
latter,  even  at  the  very  firft,  difeover 
their  Ill-nature  and  Violence  ;  and 
like  a  reinforced  Enemy,  by  furer 
Strokes,  make  quicker  Difpatch. 
And  this  is  undoubtedly  the  Reafon 
for  the  great  Increafe  of  Funerals 
in  Plagues,  in  that  one  Death  is 
thus  added  to  another. 

Polarity :  That  Property  of  the 
Magnet,  or  of  a  Piece  of  Iron,  to 
point  towards  the  Poles  of  the 
World,  is  thus  called. 

Folium ,  is  an  Ingredient  in  the 
Fberiaca  Andromacbi ,  but  is  not 
remarkable  enough,  upon  any  other 
Account,  to  be  worth  notice. 

Pollen ,  exprefles  fomewhafe  in  a 
finer  Powder  than  what  is  com¬ 
monly  under  Hood  by  Farina. 

Pollex,  the  Thumb,  or  great  Toe, 
See  Digitus . 

Pollution  NoSiurnal,  is  an  invo¬ 
luntary  emilfion  of  Seed,  from  too 
great  a  Turgefcency  of  the  Seminal 
Velfels,  or  from  the  Seed’s  being 
too  thin  and  irritating,  or  from  a 
Weaknefs  of  the  Parts. 

Polyanthos ,  or  Polyanthium ,  from 
<*»**>?,  multus ,  many,  and  d’v6o<;9 
Flos ,  a  Flower,  is  any  Plant  bear¬ 
ing  many  Flowers. 

Polychrejion ,  'urchv  ad 

multa  utilisy  the  fame  as  Polyphar- 
macony  a  Medicine  of  many  Vir¬ 
tues,  or  that  will  cure  many  Dif¬ 
eafes.  It  hath,  therefore,  been  con¬ 
ceitedly  given  to  many  Preparations 
and  Compofitions,  which  have  been 
far  from  deserving  fuch  Encomium, 
and  fome  of  which  yet  remain  in 
the  common  Difpenfatories. 

P °lygon,  from  vroXvsy  multus ;  and 
yanoCy  angulus,  is  a  Figure  of  many 
Sides. 

Polype talous,  from  woMj,  multus s 

many. 
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many,  and  <&£tccXov,  Folium ,  a 
Leaf.  See  Plant. 

Polypus ,  zrobvKije,  having  many 
Feet,  fignifies  any  thing  in  general 
with  this  Property,  as  the  Mille¬ 
pedes ;  tho1  there  is  another  Animal 
to  which  it  is  moll  particularly  ap¬ 
plied,  defcribed  by  Aldrovandus  ; 
but  figuratively  it  is  transferred  to 
fomething  in  an  human  Body,  as 
a  Swelling  in  the  Hollow  of  the 
Nodrils,  called  often  a  Sarcoma ; 
many  Indances  of  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Hidories  of  Phy- 
fick ;  but  it  is  more  latterly  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  tough  Concretion  of  gru- 
mous  Blood  in  the  Heart  and  Arte¬ 
ries,  fometimes  adhering  to  the 
Coats  of  the  Veffels  where  it  is 
formed,  and  at  others  not  fo,  when 
it  is  called  Pendulous.  In  the  Lyp- 
y£b£Tranfa£tions  for  the  Year  1684, 
there  is  the  Hifiory  of  a  Polypus  in 
the  Kidnies  ;  and  Ruyfcb  gives  the 
Figure  of  a  flefhy  Polypus  taken  out 
of  the  Womb. 

Polyfpcrmous,  from  irohvq,  mul- 
tus,  much,  and  a-fffypcc,  Semen, 
Seed.  Thofe  Plants  are  thus  called 
which  have  more  than  four  Seeds 
fucceeding  each  Flower,  and  this 
without  any  certain  Order  or  Num¬ 
ber.  Thefe  Mr.  Ray  makes  to  be  a 
didindt  Kind  of  Herbs,  calling'em 
Herb#  Semine  nudo  Polyfperma? ; 
where  by  Semine  nudo  are  meant 
fuch  Seeds  as  do  not  put  off  fponta- 
neoufly  the  Integuments  or  Cove¬ 
rings,  which  they  either  have,  or 
appear  to  have,  but  fall  off  covered 
with  it  from  the  Mother-plant. 

Pomatum ,  from  Pomum ,  an  Ap¬ 
ple,  an  Ointment  wherein  Apples 
are  a  confiderable  Part ;  but  what  is 
now  made  under  that  Name,  quite 
leaves  them  out. 

Pomiferous,  from  Pomum,  an  Ap¬ 
ple,  and  fero,  to  bear  ;  thofe  Plants 

q  thus  called  which  have  the  lar¬ 


ged  Fruit,  and  are  covered  with  a 
thick  hard  Rind,  by  which  they 
are  diftinguilhed  from  the  Baccifc « 
rous ,  which  have  only  a  thin  Skin 
over  the  Fruit. 

Pompholix,  fignifies  a  Drop  or 
Bladder,  containing  nothing  but 
Vapour,  which  feems  to  be  the 
Reafon  why  this  is  fometimes  called 
Nil,  or  Nihilum,  Nothing ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  fine  fubtile  Matter  that 
rifes  and  dicks  to  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Furnace  in  the  making  Brafs. 
It  very  much  refembles  Tutty,  and 
is  frequently  called  white  Tutty. 
It  is  cooling  and  drying,  and  ufed 
as  an  Ingredient  in  the  Unguent  urn 
Diapompboligos . 

Pomum  Adami,  a  Protuberance 
in  the  Fore-part  of  the  Throat. 
Some  fancy  to  call  it  by  this  Name 
upon  a  drange  Conceit,  that  a  Piece 
of  the  forbidden  Apple,  yjh.izh.Adam 
eat,  duck  by  the  Way,  and  was  an 
Occafion  of  it. 

Pons  Varolii,  Varolius^s  Bridge,  is 
a  Procefs  in  the  Brain,  thus  called 
becaufe  Varolius  was  the  fird  that 
took  notice  of  it. 

Poples,  is  that  Part  where  the 
Thigh  is  join’d  tothe  Tibia. Whence, 

Poplitesus,  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifes 
from  the  external  and  inferior  Pro¬ 
tuberance  of  the  Thigh-Bone ;  and, 
paffmg  over  the  Joint  obliquely,  is 
inferted  into  the  fuperior  and  in¬ 
ternal  Part  of  the  Tibia.  This  af- 
fids  in  bending  of  the  Leg,  and 
turns  it  inwards. 

Poplitaa  Vena ,  is  alfo  a  Vein 
running  under  the  Ham. 

Popular  is  Morbus,  popular  Difi- 
eafe,  is  the  fame  as  Epidc?nick ; 
which  fee. 

Populeon ,  the  Name  of  an  offici¬ 
nal  Ointment  from  the  Poplar 
Leaves,  which  are  its  chief  Ingredi¬ 
ent.  Paracelfus  will  have  it,  that; 
this  ®ixed  with  any  purging  Elec¬ 
tuary 
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tuary,  and  applied  to  the  Feet,  will 
operate  like  a  Cathartick  taken  in 
the  common  Way. 

Pori ,  Pores,  are  fmall  Interlaces 
between  the  Particles  of  Matter 
which  conkitute  every  Body,  or  be¬ 
tween  certain  Aggregates  or  Com¬ 
binations  of  them.  The  moll  folid 
Bodies  have  fome  Kind  of  Pores, 
otherwife  all  would  be  alike  fpeci- 
fically  heavy.  Sir  Ijaac  Newton  has 
fhewn  that  Bodies  are  much  more 
rare  and  porous  than  is  commonly 
believed.  Water  is  19  times  light¬ 
er,  and  confequently  rarer,  than 
Gold  :  And  Gold  itfelf  is  fo  rare,  as 
very  readily,  and  without  the  leak 
Oppofition,  to  tranfmit  the  magne- 
tick  Effluvia,  and  eafily  to  admit 
Quick-filver  into  its  Pores,  and  to 
let  Water  pafs  thro’  it:  For  a  con¬ 
cave  Sphere  of  Gold  hath,  when  fil¬ 
led  with  Water,  and  foddered  up, 
upon  prefiing  with  a  great  Force, 
let  the  Water  fqueeze  thro’  it,  and 
Hand  all  over  its  Out-fide  in  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  fmall  Drops  likeDew,  with¬ 
out  burfting  or  cracking  the  Gold  : 
Whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
Gold  hath  more  Pores  than  folid 
Parts,  and  by  Confequence,  that 
Water  hath  above  40  times  more 
Pores  than  Parts.  The  Magnet 
tranfmits  its  Vertues  without  any 
Diminution  or  Alteration,  thro’  all 
cold  Bodies  that  are  not  magnetick, 
as  Gold, Silver,  Brafs,  Glafs,  Water, 
&c.  The  Rays  of  Light,  let  them 
be  either  Bodies  actually  coming  to 
us  from  the  Sun,  or  only  Motions  or 
Imprefllons  upon  the  Medium, move 
In  right  Lines,  and  are  hardly  ever, 
wnlefs  by  great  Chance,  refieded 
back  again  in  the  fame  right  Line 
after  their  Impingence  upon  Ob¬ 
jects;  and  yet  we  fee  that  Light  is 
tranfmitted  to  the  greatek  Diftances 
through  pellucid  Bodies,  and  that 
in  right  Lines,  Now  how  Bodies 


fhould  have  Pores  fufficient  for 
thefe  Effeds,  may  be  difficult  to 
conceive,  but  not  impofiible :  For 
Sir  Ijaac  Newton  hath  fhewn,  that 
the  Colours  of  all  Bodies  arife  from 
their  Particles  being  of  fuch  a 
determinate  Size  or  Magnitude. 
Wherefore  if  we  conceive  thofe 
Particles  to  be  fo  difpofed  as  that 
there  is  as  much  Porofity  as  there 
is  Quantity  of  Matter ;  and  in  like 
Manner  thofe  Particles  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  others  much  lefs,  and 
that  thefe  have  as  much  interfperf- 
ed  Vacuity  or  Space  as  their  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Mat  ter  amounts  to  ;  and  fo 
on  till  vve  come  to  folid  Particles 
without  Pores :  Then  if  in  any  Bo¬ 
dy  there  be  3  (for  Inkance)  of  thefe 
Sizes  of  Particles,  and  that  the  lak 
be  of  the  Solid,  or  leak  Sort,  that 
Body  will  have  7  times  as  much  Va¬ 
cuity  as  folid  Matter  :  If  4  fuch  De¬ 
grees,  and  the  lak  be  leak  and  fo¬ 
lid,  that  Body  will  have  1 5  times 
as  much  Porofity  as  Solidity  :  If 
5  fuch  Degrees,  it  will  have  3 1 
times  as  much  Space  as  Solidity  : 
And  if  6  Degrees,  then  it  will  have 
63  times  as  much  Vacuity  as  folid 
Matter.  And  perhaps,  in  the  won¬ 
derful  Conformation  and  Fabrick 
of  natural  Bodies,  there  may  be  0- 
ther  Proportions  of  Space  to  Mat¬ 
ter  to  us  wholly  unknown  ;  whence 
it  is  pofiible  there  may  be  yet  fur¬ 
ther  greater  Quantities  of  inter- 
fperfed  Vacuity. 

Porraceous ,  is  faidof  many  things 
relembling  a  Leek  in  Colour  or 
Scent  ;  as  of  the  Bile,  or  what  is 
fometimes  difcharged  by  Vomiting 
or  Stool,  and  appearing  of  a  green 
Colour. 

Porta.  The  Vena  Porta  was  fo 
called  by  the  Antients,  becaufe 
they  thought  that  it  brought  the 
Chyle,  by  its  meferaic  Branches 
from  the  Jntekines  to  the  Liver, 

thrcy 
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thro’  whofe  Subftance  ’tis  fpread.  ches  from  the  Omentum  and  Pan - 


As  it  arifes  out  of  the  Liver,  it  re¬ 
ceives  two  fmall  Veins  from  the 
Veftca  Fellis,  called  Cyflics  Gemells, 
one  from  the  Stomach  called  Ga - 
ftricaD  extra',  then  advancing  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  left,  its  Trunk  divides  in¬ 
to  two  Branches,  of  which  the  lead, 
called  Ramus  Splenicus ,  goes  to  the 
left  Hypochondrium  ;  and  the  great- 
eft,  called  Mefentericus ,  goes  to  the 
right.  The  Ramus  Splenicus ,  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  carries  the  Blood 
from  the  Spleen,  receives  two 
Branches,  called  Gajlrica  Minor  & 
Major ,  which  are  fpread  thro1  all 
the  Stomach.  A  Branch  of  the  Ga¬ 
jlrica  Major  makes  the  Coronaries 
Stomachics  at  the  upper  Orifice  of 
the  Stomach.  It  receives  three 
Branches  more,  two  from  the  Q- 
mentum  and  Colon,  and  the  third 
from  the  Pancreas. 

Then  the  Splenicus  divides  into 
two  Branches  ;  the  one  fuperior, 
the  other  inferior. 

The  fuperior  receives  the  Vas 
Breve ,  and  fome  other  Branches 
which  come  from  the  Spleen. 

The  inferior  receives  two  Bran¬ 
ches,  <2/2.  th eEpiplois  Sinijlra,  which 
is  fpread  thro’  the  Back- part  of  the 
Omentum ,  and  that  Part  of  the 
Colon  which  is  under  the  Stomach. 
The  other  Branch  is  the  Gaftro-Epi- 
plois  Sini/ira,  which  is  alfo  fpread 
upon  the  Omentum,  and  upon  the 
Stomach.  It  makes  fometimes  the 
Vena  Hsmorrhoidalis  Interna.  The 
reft  of  this  inferior  Branch  comes 
from  the  Subftanceof  the  Spleen. 

The  right  Branch  of  the  Porta, 
called  Vena  Mefenterica,  before  it 
divides  receives  the  Gajlro-Epiplois 
Dextra,  which  is  fpread  in  the  O- 
mentum  and  lower  Part  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  as  alfo  the  Intejiinalis ,  which 
comes  from  the  Duodenum  and  the 
Jejunum 1  it  receives  fome  Bran- 


ere  as . 

Then  the  Mefenterica  divides  in¬ 
to  three  great  Branches  which  run 
betwixt  the  Duplicature  of  the  Me- 
fenterium  ;  two  of  them  come  from 
the  right  Side,  which  divide  into 
fourteen  Branches,  and  thefe  are  a- 
gain  divided  into  an  Infinity  of  o- 
therslefs,  which  are  called  Meferai- 
cs  ;  they  creep  upon  the  Jejunum , 
Ilium,  Caecum,  and  part  of  the  Co¬ 
lon, 

The  third  and  laft  Branch  of  the 
Vena  Mefint erica  is  fpread  thro’  the 
Middle  of  the  Mefenterium,  to  that 
Part  of  the  Colon  which  is  on  the 
leftSide  to  the  Return,  down  to 
the  Anus,  where  it  forms  the  Ha- 
morrhoidales  Interns.  See  J e cur . 

Portio  Dura.  See  Nerve. 

Porus  Biliaris,  the  Gall-Paflage. 
See  Jecur . 

Poftive  Levity .  See  Levity. 

Pojitive  Quantities ,  are  fuch  as 
are  of  a  real  and  pofitive  Nature, 
and  either  have,  or  are  fuppofed  to 
have,  the  affirmative  or  pofitive 
Sign  T  before  them,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  ufed  in  oppofition  to  the  ne¬ 
gative  Quantities,  which  are  defec¬ 
tive,  and  have  this  Sign — before 
them. 

Pojlulates,  or  Demands ,  are  fuch 
eafy  and  felf-evident  Propofitions, 
as  need  no  Explanation  or  llluftra- 
tion  to  render  them  more  plain  ;  as 
that  a  right  Line  may  be  drawn 
from  one  Point  to  another,  Lfc. 
which  are  often  aftiimed  for  Dif- 
patch  in  common  Demonftrati- 
ons. 

Potential  Cold,  is  a  relative  Qua¬ 
lity,  fignifying  that  fuch  a  Thing 
is  not  cold  to  the  Touch,  but  in  its 
Effects  and  Operation,  if  taken  in¬ 
wardly.  And  this  is  fuppofed  to  a- 
rife  from  the  Size,  Shape,  &c.  c£ 
its  component  Particles,  which  give 
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fome  Check  or  Retardation  to  the 
Blood’s  Motion,  whereby  it  is  lefs 
agitated,  and  upon  which  the  fen- 
fible  Parts  of  the  Body  are  not  fo 
briskly  ftruck  by  it :  The  Percep¬ 
tion  of  which  Imminution,  or 
Change  of  Motion  in  the  Organs 
of  Feeling,  is  called  Cold.  Hence 
every  Thing  that  leflens  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood,  with  relation  to 
the  Senfation  before  made,  is  cold, 
and  every  Thing  which  encreafes  it 
may  be  called 

Potential  Heat .  See  above. 

Potion ,  is  a  Form  of  Medicine  in 
a  Draught,  to  be  taken  at  one 
Time. 

Poteflates ,  or 

Powers,  in  Pharmacy,  are  from  a 
Combination  or  Union  of  the  ef- 
fential  Oils  with  the  Spirit  of  any 
Plant,  wherein  it  is  fuppofed  are 
contained  all  its  principal  Vertues, 
on  which  account  it  has  this  Name. 

Powers,  in  Algebra,  are  Num¬ 
bers  arifing  from  the  Squaring  or 
Multiplication  of  any  Number  by 
itfelf,  and  then  that  Produdl  by  the 
Root,  or  firft  Number  again  ;  and 
the  third  Produd  by  the  Root  a- 
gain,  and  fo  on  ad  infinitum :  as  2 
4,  8,  16,  32,  &c.  where  2  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Root,  or  firft  Power,  4  is 
the  Square  or  fecond  Power,  8  is 
the  Cube  or  third  Power,  16  the 
Biquadrate  or  fourth  Power,  ’  &c. 
And  thefe  Powers,  in  Letters  or  Spe¬ 
cies,  are  exprefled  by  repeating  the 
Root  as  often  as  the  Index  of  the 
Power  expreftes ;  as  a  is  the  Root 
or  firft  Power,  aa  the  Square  or 
lecond,  aaa  the  Cube,  and  fo  on : 
Though  fometimes  they  are  thus 
marked,  adada^a* ,  &c. 

Powers ,  in  Mechanick,  are  the 
five  Mechanick  Powers,  which  fee. 
The  Force  alfo  or  Strength,  brought 
for  removing  any  Weight  by  any 
.Engine,  is  called  the  PoweC  And 


the  Defign  of  Mechanicks  is  id 
teach  Men,  how  to  add  fuch  a  fit¬ 
ting  Supplement  to  the  Power,  a3 
that  it  may  move  any  Weight  re¬ 
quired,  with  as  much  Facility, 
Cheapnefs,  and  in  as  little  Room 
as  may  be. 

Praxis  Medica,  is  that  Part  of 
Medicine,  which  inftruds  us  how 
to  difeover  a  Difeafe,  when  prefent 
in  the  Body,  and  to  order  the  pro¬ 
per  Remedies  for  its  Removal. 

Precipitant  ia,  from  precipito,  to 
throw  down  ;  thefe  are  what  caufe 

Precipitation.  This  is  that  Pro- 
cels  by  which  Particles,  after  ha¬ 
ving  floated,  and  been  fufpended 
fome  Time  in  a  Menjiruum,  do  a£ 
length  fink  to  the  Bottom.  Thefe 
Particles  fometimes  precipitate,  of 
their  own  accord,  but  oftner  by  the 
Afliftance  of  fome  other  Liquor 
dropp  d  into  the  Menjiruum.  The 
Reafon  of  the  Defcent  in  both  Cafes 
is  the  fame. 

It  may  be  ealily  conceived,  front 
what  has  been  laid  in Digejiion,  how 
Fluids  may  be  made  to  fuftain  Bo¬ 
dies  fpecifically  heavier  than  them- 
felves ;  namely,  by  making  the  Re¬ 
finance,  arifing  from  the  Cohefion 
of  the  Parts  of  the  Fluid,  equal  to 
the  Excels,  which  there  is  of  fpe- 
cifick  Gravity,  in  thofe  Bodies  above 
the  Menjlruu?n .  And  it  has  been 
lhewn,  that  this  Refiftance  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  Surface  of  the  Cor- 
pufcles.  Therefore,  a  contrary  Com 
dition  to  this  is  all  that  is  requifite, 
that  they  may  be  fuftained  no  long- 
er  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  Thing* 
that  they  may  be  precipitated  : 
Namely,  that  the  Tenacity  of  the 
Menjiruum  be  not  proportional  to 
the  Gravity  of  the  CorpufcJes.  And 
this  may  be  produced  two  Ways. 

In  the  firft  Place,  Precipitation 
generally  follows  upon  dropping  in 
a  Liquor  fpecifically  lighter.  For, 
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by  this  Mixture,  the  Gravity  of  the 
Menjlruum ,  which  always  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  compound  Gravities 
of  both  Liquors,  becomes  lighter. 
The  Menjlruum  being  thus  diluted, 
the  Force  of  Cohefion  is  alfo  weak¬ 
ened,  fo  that  it  is  not  able  to  refill, 
or  bear  up  the  Bodies  dilfolved  in  it : 
Hereupon,  the  ^Equilibrium  being 
taken  off,  they  are  precipitated  by 
the  Force  of  their  Gravity.  Juft 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  Hydrometers , 
which  are  eafily  fuilained  in  Water, 
upon  pouring  in  a  good  deal  of 
any  burning  Spirits,  fink  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Glafs.  And  this  does 
not  only  agree  very  exactly  with  the 
Laws  of  Mechanicks,  but  likewife 
with  Experiments  themfelves.  Thus 
Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  does  very 
plentifully  precipitate  the  Filings 
of  Metals,  which  are  dilfolved  in 
acid  Menjlruums ,  tho’  it  be  abun¬ 
dantly  lighter  than  any  of  them. 
The  fame  thing  is  done  quicker  by 
Spirit  of  Wine,  whofe  Gravity  is 
known  to  bealmoft  theleaft  of  any. 
By  this  Spirit  alfo  all  Salts,  which 
are  fufpended  in  Water,  are  precipi¬ 
tated,  and  fo  unite  into  Chryftals, 
So,  if  you  drop  in  diftilled  Vinegar 
the  Drofs  of  Antimony,  diffufed  in 
Water,  it  falls  to  the  Bottom,  and  af¬ 
fords  the  golden  Sulphur.  After  the 
fame  manner  Water,  Vinegar,  &c. 
makes  a  Precipitation  from  Acids, 
tho’  more  fparingly.  Nay,  Acids 
themfelves  being  poured  upon  0- 
thers,  which  are  heavier,  will  pre¬ 
cipitate  whatever  is  fwimming  in 
them.  Thus,  Spirit  of  Salt  precipi¬ 
tates  either  Lead,  Copper  or  Tin, 
dilfolved  in  Oil  of  Vitriol  So  little 
Need  is  there  for  Alkalis  in  this 
Bufinefs,  tho’  all  the  Chymiftshave 
unanimoufly  contended  for  them, 
as  abfolutely  necelfary. 

Inthefecond  Place,  Precipitation 
will  fucceed  as  well,  if  there  bead- 
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ded  a  heavier  Liquor  to  the  Men¬ 
jlruum.  For  the  Particles  of  this 
Liquor,  what  with  their  Weight* 
and  what  with  the  Impetus  they  ac¬ 
quire  in  their  Defcent,  carry  down 
and  fink  all  the  folid  Corpufcles  they 
meet  with  in  their  Way.  So  that  the 
Corpufcles  being  thus  forced  down, 
and  kept  there  by  this  adventitious 
Liquor,  cannot  mount  up  into  their 
former  Situation.  And  if  any  one 
has  a  Mind  £0  try  the  Truth  of  this 
Reafon  by  Experiments,  there  are 
enough  to  confirm  it :  For  not  only- 
acid  Spirits,  but  Water  alone,  will 
precipitate  Tinctures  of  Vegetables 
extracted  by  Spirit  of  Wine.  And 
the  very  fame  Tindlures,  extracted 
with  Water  or  Wine,  are  precipita¬ 
ted  very  copioully  by  acid  Spirits, 
which  are  heavier.  After  this 
Manner  Metals,  which  are  dilfolved 
in  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac ,  are  pre¬ 
cipitated  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Nitre.  The  fame  Bodies,  tho* 
fufpended  in  Aqua  for tis,  are  eafily 
precipitated  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  or 
Bezoartick  Spirit  of  Nitre.  And  this 
very  Oil,  if  poured  upon  Sal  Vola¬ 
tile  Oleofum ,  or  any  other  Solution 
of  Salt,  ever  fo  much  faturated,  does 
not  only  fink  the  fmaller  Particles* 
but  converts  almoft  the  whole  Li¬ 
quor  into  Salts.  For  when  thefe 
Liquors  are  poured  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther,  the  Salts,  with  which  they 
abound,  being  put  into  Motion  by 
their  attra&ive  Force,  run  mutually 
to  embrace  one  another ;  and,  be- 
caufe  they  don’t  recoil  far  back  after 
the  Congrefs,  they  are  at  length  fo 
united,  as  to  become  like  a  Solid, 
there  being  very  little  Phlegm  re¬ 
maining.  The  fame  may  likewife 
be  obferved  in  ‘Tart arum  Vitriola - 
turn.  In  making  all  thefe  Experi¬ 
ments,  there  happens  fuch  a  Con¬ 
flict  and  EfFervefcence,  as  evaporates 
almoft  all  the  Moifture,  with  which 
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the  Salts  are  diluted.  And  upon  this 
depends  the  Rationale  of  Chimical 
Coagulation,  a  Thing  of  very  great 
Confequence  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Pre¬ 
cipitation.  Nor  can  we  account 
for  Oil  of  Tartar’s  precipitating 
Bodies  diffolved  in  Acids,  any  o- 
therwife  than  from  its  making  a 
Kind  of  Coagulum  with  thefe  Cor- 
pufeles,  and  thereby  being  too 
heavy  for,  and  exceeding  the  Tena¬ 
city  of  the  Menfiruum. 

Nor  does  Coagulation  fucceed 
only  upon  mixing  of  heavier  Flu¬ 
ids,  but  it  alfo  very  often  promotes 
Precipitation,  when  the  Gravity 
of  the  inftilled  Liquor  is  intirely  e- 
qual  to  that  of  the  Menjiruum ,  or  but 
very  little  different  from  it.  And 
this  Agglutination  of  Parts  is  to 
be  feen  in  many  Liquors,  but  moil 
of  all  in  faline  ones.  Thus  Spirit  of 
Sal  Armoniack,  Spirit  ofHartfhorn, 
and  human  Blood,  Sal  Volatile  Oleo - 
Cum ,  whofe  Gravities  are  nearly  the 
fame  as  that  of  common  Water,  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  Solution  of  Sublimate 
very  plentifully,  as  you  may  obferve 
in  making  the  white  Precipitate  of 
Mercury.  In  which  Experiment, 
the  Increafe  of  the  Weight  gives  a 
fufficient  Indication  of  an  Union  of 
thofe  Salts,  which  are  pretty  copi¬ 
ous  in  the  Sublimate,  and  Liquors 
which  are  poured  upon  it :  For  that, 
which  fubfides  at  the  Bottom,  ex¬ 
ceeds  in  Weight  the  Sublimate 
which  was  at  firft  put  in.  Like  wife 
the  Magifteries  of  Vegetables,  ex- 
fcraded  by  Precipitation,  do  con¬ 
firm  this  Account  of  Coagulation  ; 
for  thefe  have  a  greater  fpecifick 
Gravity  than  the  Powders  of  the 
Plants.  This  additional  Weight, 
therefore,  is  to  be  imputed  to  the 
Particles  of  the  Liquors,  with  which 
Precipitation  is  performed. 

Pr  exordia,  from  pre,  before,  and 

mftia 3  Cor,  the  Heart :  the  Fore- 
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part  of  the  Region  of  the  Thorax  is 
thus  called. 

Precurfores ,  Fore-runners,  is  by 
Paracelfus ,  and  fome  of  his  Fol¬ 
lowers,  ufed  for  the  antecedent 
Sign  of  a  Difeafe. 

Prediction,  foretelling  the  future 
Events  of  a  Difeafe. 

Pregnant ,  is  when  the  Female  of 
any  Species  goes  with  Young. 

Preparantia  Vafa.  See  Genera¬ 
tion  parts  oj\  proper  to  Men. 

Preputium ,  the  Fore-skin.  See 
Generation  parts  of,  proper  to  Men. 

Preftigie ,  were  certain  magical 
Enchantments,  or  Tricks,  where¬ 
with  fome  pretended  to  drive  away 
Difeafes  ;  but  fuch  Pradice  hath 
been  deteffed  by  all  rational  Phy- 
ficians. 

Pret.  Nat.  and  P.  Na.  arefome- 
times  put  for  preternatural. 

Presbyte,  frqm  'ujyo-Qvq,  fenex , 
old,  is  a  Diftemper  of  the  Eyes 
which  old  People  are  moil  fubjed 
to,  wherein  the  Globe  of  the  Eye 
falls  fo  flat,  that  the  vifual  Rays  pafs 
the  Retina  before  they  unite,  where¬ 
by  there  can  be  no  diftind  Vifion, 
fince  the  dihind  Bafe  falls  too  far 
off  beyond  the  Retina.  This  De- 
fed  is,  therefore,  to  be  helped  only 
with  convex  Glaffes  or  Spedacles, 
which  will  make  the  Rays  converge 
fooner,  and  if  they  are  well  fitted, 
exadly  on  the  Retina. 

Priapifmus ,  the  fame  as  Tentigo , 
is  continued  painful  Eredion  of  the 
Yard ;  from 

Priapus ,  which  fometimes  is  put 
for  the  human  Penis. 

Prime  Vie,  firff  Paffages;  are 
the  Stomach,  Inteftines,  and  their 
Appendices. 

Principia, Principles  or  Elements. 
It  is  plain,  that  the  common  Matter 
of  all  mixed  Bodies  is  the  fame ; 
and  that  the  Matter  which  compofes 
one  Body,  in  no  refped  differs  from 
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that  which  compofes  another,  but 
in  Figures  and  Bulks,  and  what 
from  thence  arifes :  And  therefore 
in  the  moll  flriet  Senfe  there  can 
be  but  one  univerfal  Principle, 
Matter. 

But  as  compounded  Bodies,  un¬ 
der  the  Management  of  Pharmacy, 
appear  refolvable  into  Parts  feem- 
ingly  homogeneous  and  Ample; 
thofe  Parts  have  been  contended 
for  as  true  Principles.  They  are 
termed,  1.  Spirit,  or  Mercury.  2. 
Sulphur,  or  Oil.  3.  Salt.  4.  Water, 
or  Phlegm.  And,  5.  Earth. 

The  firft  three,  by  fomechymi- 
cal  Writers,  are  termed  adtive  Prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  two  lad  paflive ;  but 
with  how  much  Impropriety,  any 
one  will  fee,  who  confiders  the  fore¬ 
going,  and  has  any  tolerable  Idea 
of  Matter  in  general.  For  there  can 
be  no  Principle  of  Adtion  therein, 
but  a  mutual  Inclination  of  Bodies  to¬ 
wards  one  another  ;  and  that  as  it 
is  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of 
Matter  in  all  Bodies,  let  them  exid 
under  what  Modifications  foever, 
there  can  be  no  Alteration  made  of 
this  univerfal  Property.  And  there¬ 
fore  any  Divifion  of  Matter  into 
what,  for  diltindtion-fake  from  any 
other  Divifions,  may  be  called  Spi¬ 
rit,  does  not  give  it  any  Properties 
inconfident  with  this  general  Law  ; 
and  confequently  l'uch  Didindtion  is 
not  only  chimerical,  but  abfurd  : 
Notwithdanding  it  has  occafioned 
many  pretty  Amufementsfrom  Per- 
fons  of  a  fitter  Talent  for  fpeaking 
than  thinking.  But  we  dial!  be  bet¬ 
ter  fet  right  in  this  Matter,  by 
taking  a  View  of  thefe  five  Sub- 
divifions,  and  examining  how  far 
it  may  be  of  Ufe  to  confider  them 
as  Principles. 

By  Spirit  is  underdood  the  moil 
fine  and  fubtile  Parts  of  Bodies, 
which  is  difcoverableby  its  Volati¬ 


lity  and  Quicknefs  to  the  Smell  an*i 
Take,  and  in  Didillation  rifes  firlL 
Now  if  this  be  faid  to  be  an  adlive 
Part  of  Matter,  with  regard  to  its 
Facility  of  Motion,  in  Companion 
to  grolfer  and  more  bulky  Parts  ; 
it  conveys  fomewhat  intelligible. 
But  the  feveral  Parts  of  a  fpirituous 
Body,  confidered  in  themfelves, 
have  no  more  a  Power  of  Motion  or 
Adtion,  than  as  they  are,  in  common 
with  all  other  Bodies,  under  the  In* 
fluence  of  the  Laws  of  Attraction, 
By  the  Lightnefs  of  this  Sortment 
of  Matter,  which  for  manifed  Rea- 
fons  fubjebts  it  to  rife  and  be  upper- 
mod  where  it  can  get  loofe,  it  is, 
that  thole  Subdances  wherein  it 
mod  abounds,  are  mod  liable  to  in* 
tedine  Motion  :  and,  if  it  makes  ita 
efcape,  leaves  them  in  that  State 
we  call  Corruption.  This  often 
happens  in  animal  and  vegetable 
Subdances ;  but  Minerals  have  fo 
very  little  of  it  in  their  Compofiti- 
on,  that  they  are  not  by  much  fo 
fubjedl  to  change. 

What  pafles  under  this  Name  ill 
Pharmacy,  cannot  with  any  Stridl- 
nefs  be  deemed  a  Principle,  both  as 
it  is  of  different  Kinds,  as  the  Bo¬ 
dies  from  which  it  is  produced  dif¬ 
fer  ;  and  as  it  is  in  neither  to  be 
drawn  entirely  uncompounded » 
There  are  three  very  different  forts 
under  this  Denomination  ;  the  fird 
is  the  Spirit  of  Animals,  as  what  is 
procured  from  Hartlhorn.  This 
leems  to  be  Salts,  mod  capable  of 
Exaltation,  wrapped  up  in  a  fmall 
Portion  of  Phlegm.  The  iecond  is 
the  inflammable  Spirit  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  what  is  procured  by  the 
Help  of  Fermentation.  This  feems 
in  a  great  meafure  to  be  a  very 
fubtile  Oil,  blended  with  a  fmall 
Portion  of  volatile  Salts.  The  laft 
is  what  is  forced  from  Vinegar,  Vi¬ 
triol,  and  fuchlike  acid  Subdances ; 

C  c  which. 
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which  feems  to  be  nothing  elfe  but 
very  acid  pungent  Salts,  put  in  Fu- 
fion  by  Fire,  and  let  floating  in  a 
final  1  Quantity  of  Phlegm. 

Sulphur  or  Oil  is  very  foft  and 
unCtuous,  and  the  lighted:  Part  of 
Bodies  next  to  Spirit.  From  the 
different  Proportions  and  Modifica¬ 
tions  of  this,  it  is  laid,  compound 
Bodies  receive  their  different  Smells 
and  Colours  ;  and  that,  by  its  Te¬ 
nacity,  it  is  a  kind  of  Glue  or  Ce¬ 
ment  to  the  other  Principles : 
whereby  in  thofe  Vegetables, 
wherein  it  mod:  abounds,  we  find 
it  prefer ves  them  without  much 
Change  thro1  all  the  Seafons  of  the 
Year.  It  is  very  hard  to  affirm  a 
Pofiibility  of  procuring  this  without 
a  Mixture  of  other  Sortments :  For 
in  the  lighter  Oils  of  Vegetables,  as 
Rofemary,  Lavender,  and  the  like, 
they  appear  to  have  a  Adixture  of 
Spirit  or  volatile  Salt,  by  their  Pun¬ 
gency  ;  and  in  others  drawn  from 
Woods,  as  Guaiacum,  Cinnamon* 
& c.  they  feem  to  bring  over  with 
them  Salts  of  a  grofler  and  more 
folid  Nature,  which  makes  them 
ipecifically  heavier  than  Water. 

Under  the  Denomination  of  Salt 
is  to  be  underftood  mod:  of  that 
which  gives  Solidity  to  Bodies,  is 
diifolvable  in  Water,  and  affeCts 
the  Tafle  with  a  peculiar  Pungency. 
But  there  are  three  diltinCt  Sorts 
which  pafs  under  this  Name  in  Me¬ 
dicine  ;  the  fixed,  the  volatile,  and 
the  effential :  The  fix’d  is  what  re¬ 
mains  after  Calcination,  which  is 
procured  by  diflblving  the  faline 
Parts  of  Allies  in  hot  Water,  and 
evaporating  it  until  the  Salt  is  left 
dry  at  the  Bottom  ;  for  that  will 
not  rife  in  Vapour.  This  is  called 
in  the  Shops  a  lixivious  Salt ;  and, 
it  is  feared,  is  more  owing  to  the 
Fire  for  its  Qualities,  than  the  Plant 
’tis  produced  from :  And  therefore 
in  the  Room  of  all  of  this  Iiind3 


which  are  in  the  Shops  titled  the 
Salt  of  fuch  peculiar  Plants,  fome 
with  very  good  Reafon  fubfiitute 
Salt  of  Tartar.  But  this  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  underftood,  by  turning  back  to 
what  is  explained  under  the  Term 
Calcination .  This  Volatile  is  what 
eafily  palfes  over  the  Helm  ;  as  the 
Salt  of  Animals.  The  Eflential  Salt 
is  that  which  is  obtained  by  CryL 
talizationfrom  the  Juices  of  Plants  ; 
and  this  is  of  a  Nature  between  the 
other  two,  and  may  moft  properly 
be  termed  effential,  having  no  Force 
ufed  in  its  Production. 

If  there  be  in  a  ftriCt  Senfe  any 
fuch  thing  as  a  Principle ,  Salt  is  fo  ; 
but  then  it  muft  be  that  which  is 
termed  foffile  Salt,  or  Sal  Gemma  : 
For  this  not  only  appears  to  be  the 
plain  Production  of  Nature,  but  to 
be  the  moft  homogeneous  and  un¬ 
compounded  Part,  Matter  can  be 
divided  into.  As  for  the  Differen¬ 
ces  taken  notice  of  between  thofe 
which  pafs  under  the  fame  Deno¬ 
mination,  they  may  be  owing  to 
the  different  Contextures  of  thofe 
Bodies,  into  whofe  Compofition 
they  are  wrought  up,  whether  Ve¬ 
getable  or  Animal. 

For  the  firft  Appearance  of  this 
is  in  Springs  and  Rivers,  into  which 
it  is  wafhed  by  l'ubterraneous  Cur¬ 
rents  ;  thence  by  the  Sun  it  is  in 
fome  meafure  exhaled  in  Vapour* 
from  whence  it  returns  again  in 
Snow,  Hail,  and  Dews  :  For  com¬ 
mon  Rain-water  does  not  feem  to 
partake  of  it,  or  in  very  fmall  Quan¬ 
tities,  for  Reafons  obvious  to  the 
Searchers  into  fuch  Caufes,  and  too 
long  to  be  explained  here.  From 
this  Return,  the  Surface  of the  Globe 
is  faturated  with  it,  whence  it  reaf- 
cends  in  the  Juices  of  Vegetables  1 
and  enters  into  all  thofe  Producti¬ 
ons,  as  Food  and  Nouriftiment* 
which  the  Creation  fupplies. 

Now 
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Now  in  the  little  Alteration  this 
receives  by  its  Entry  into  the  J  uices 
of  moft  Plants,  it  is  again  capable 
offhooting  into  Chryftal,  not  great¬ 
ly  unlike  its  primitive  Form  ;  but 
by  the  manifold  Comminutions  and 
Elaborations  it  undergoes  in  an  A- 
nimal  Body,  it  is  fo  very  far  broke 
and  divided,  as  to  pafs  for  a  Vola¬ 
tile,  and  bear  very  little  Refem- 
blance  to  what  it  was  in  its  Origin. 
And  that  what  undergoes  this  migh¬ 
ty  Alteration  can  never  be  redu¬ 
ced  into  its  original  Form,  may  be 
much  owing  to  the  fulphureous 
Particles  which  it  wraps  itfelf  in, 
in  its  PalTages  thro’  Animal  Sub- 
ftances  particularly  :  Which  like- 
wife  again  confirms  our  former  Con¬ 
jecture,  that  what  paffes  for  Spirit 
as  a  Principle,  is  no  other  than  a 
highly  fubtilized  Salt,  with  fome 
Mixture  of  an  exalted  Sulphur. 

This  Divifion  of  Matter  does  moil 
abound  with  the  Force  of  Attracti¬ 
on,  by  the  Solidity  of  its  Particles  ; 
and  therefore  in  Bodies  where  there 
is  much  of  it,  as  there  is  in  many 
Minerals,  they  are  prodigioufly 
hard  and  compadt,  and  almolt  inca¬ 
pable  of  Decay  or  Alteration  by 
Time. 

Phlegm  or  Water,  is  the  common 
Vehicle  or  Diluter  of  all  folid  Bo¬ 
dies  ;  and  in  Proportion  to  its  Quan¬ 
tity  in  any  Mixture,  are  the  other 
more  languid,  or  difabled  in  their 
attractive  Influences.  It  is  much 
to  be  queftioned  whether  this  can 
be  drawn  by  Diftillation  without 
fome  Mixture  ;  that  which  has  the 
leak,  muftcome  neareft  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  a  Principle  ;  and  upon  that 
account  Rain-water  is  like  to  afford 
it  molt.  In  fome  Minerals,  where 
there  are  none  of  the  lighter  Sort- 
ments,  this  comes  over  the  Helm 
firft  ;  as  likewife  from  inodorous 
Vegetables. 


Earth,  and  as  fome  call  it.  Ca¬ 
put  Mortuum ,  is  that  Part  of  a  Bo" 
dy  which  is  left  lafl  in  the  Furnace^ 
and  is  capable  neither  of  being 
raifed  by  Diftillation,  nor  diffolved 
by  Solution. 

Probe,  from  frolo ,  to  try  j  is  a 
Surgeon’s  Inftrument  to  fearch 
Wounds  and  Cavities. 

Problem ,  is  a  Propofttion  which 
relates  to  Practice,  or  which  pro- 
pofeth  fome  thing  to  be  done  ;  as 
to  make  a  Circle  pafs  thro’  three 
given  Points  not  lying  in  a  righc 
Line. 

Probofcis ,  a  Snout  ;  this  is  moft 
ftriCtly  apply’d  to  the  Trunk  of  an 
Elephant,  but  is  ufed  alfo  for  the 
fame  Part  in  every  Creature  that 
bears  any  Refemblance  thereunto. 

Procatardick ,  and 

Procat arxis,  from 
antegredior ,  to  go  before  ;  is  the 
pre-exiftent  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe, 
which  co-operates  with  others  that 
are  fubfequent,  whether  internal  or 
external ;  as  Anger,  or  Heat  of  Cli¬ 
mate,  which  bring  fuch  an  ill  DiL 
pofition  of  the  Juices  as  occafion  a 
Fever  :  The  ill  Difpofition  being 
the  immediate  Caufe,  and  the  bad 
Air  the  Procatardick  Caufe. 

ProceJJus ,  from  procedo ,  to  go 
out,  are  feveral  Protuberances  or 
Prominences  of  the  Bones  and  other 
Parts  of  the  Body,  diftinguifhed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Parts  they  are  in  : 
As 

ProceJJus  Peritonai,  and 

ProceJJus  Vermijormis,  &  c.  which 
fee  under  their  refpeCtive  Names, 
as  alio  Apophyjs. 

Production,  the  fame  as  ProceJJus . 

Procidentia  Ant ,  the  falling  down 
of  the  Anus ,  is  from  a  Relaxation 
of  the  SphinCler  of  the  Pedum,  cal¬ 
led  SphinCter  Ani  i  it  is  cured  by 
Aftringents. 

Cc  2  Procidentia 
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Procidentia  Uteri ,  the  Falling 
down  of  the  Womb,  is  from  a 
Relaxation  of  the  Ligaments  which 
hold  it  in  its  Place  ;  its  Cure  is  alfo 
in  aftringent  Baths. 

Procreation ,  is  every  Species  be¬ 
getting  or  propagating  its  own 
Likenefs  by  Generation. 

prodromus ,  is  uied  in  various 
Senfes,  but  chieflyby  Phyficians  for 
any  one  Diftemper  that  is  often  the 
Forerunner  of  another,  as  a  Ver¬ 
tigo  is  frequently  the  Prodromus  of 
an  Apoplexy. 

P roger minus ,  is  applied  by  M.  A . 
Severinus  to  fuch  Abfcefles,  as  arife 
rather  from  a  Redundancy  of  Hu¬ 
mors,  than  putrid  Matter,  as  Mufh- 
rooms  fpring  out  of  the  Earth. 

Projection,  is  a  Term  ufed  by  the 
Chymifts  for  fuch  a  Change  as  Fer¬ 
mentation  makes  in  Bodies,  that  is 
brought  about  inftantaneoufly,  and 
chiefly  takes  place  in  the  Procefs 
for  making  the  Philofophers  Stone  ; 
if  they  are  to  be  regarded. 

Proegumena ,  the  fame  as  Proca - 
iarClica,  fee  Procat  arCtic . 

Profluvium ,  a  flowing,  is  any 
Kind  of  Flux,  or  Liquid  Evacua¬ 
tion.  Whence, 

Projluvium  Ventris ,  a  Flux  of  the 
Belly,  is  a  Diarrhoea ,  or  a  Dyfen- 
tery . 

Profundus  Muf cuius,  the  fame  as 
Perforans,  which  fee. 

Prognojis,  and 

Prognoftica  Signa ,  are  Signs  by 
which  we  know  the  Event  of  a  Dif- 
eafe,  whether  it  lhall  end  in  Life  or 
Death,  or  be  long  or  fhort,  & c. 

Projectiles,  are  fuch  Bodies  as 
being  put  into  a  vioknt  Motion  by 
any  great  Force,  are  then  call:  oft'  or 
let  go  from  the  Place  where  they 
received  their  Quantity  of  APotion, 
and  do  afterwards  move  at  a  diftance 
from  it  i  as  a  Stone  thrown  out  of 
one's  Hand,  or  by  a  Sling,  an  Ar~ 


row  from  a  Bow,  a  Bullet  from  a 
Gun,  c 9V. 

There  hath  been  a  great  Diipufe 
about  the  Caufeof  the  Continuation 
of  the  Motion  of  Projectiles,  or 
what  it  is  that  makes  them  move 
after  they  part  from  the  Force  that 
began  the  Motion.  The  Per  ip  ate - 
ticks  will  needs  have  it,  that  the  Air 
being  by  the  Motion  of  the  Hand  of 
the  Slinger,  &c.  put  into  a  moft 
violent  Agitation,  and  forced  rapid¬ 
ly  to  follow  the  Motion  of  the  Stone, 
while  it  is  accelerated  in  the  Hand 
of  the  Slinger,  doth,  to  prevent  a 
Vacuum,  prefs  with  all  due  Veloci¬ 
ty  after  the  Stone  when  it  parts 
from  the  Hand,  and  thrufts  it  for¬ 
wards  as  long  as  it  can.  But  this 
Account  feems  very  unconceivable  ; 
and  there  needs  nothing  more  to 
folve  the  Motion  of  proje&ed  Bo¬ 
dies,  but  only  to  conftder,  that  all 
Bodies  being  indifferent  to  Motion 
or  Reft,  will  neceftarily  continue 
the  State  which  they  are  put  into, 
unlefs  they  are  forced  to  change 
it  by  fome  other  Force  imprefled 
upon  them.  Thus  if  a  Body  be  at 
Reft,  fo  it  will  eternally  abide,  if  no¬ 
thing  move  it.;  or  if  it  be  in  Adoti- 
on,  lo  it  will  eternally  move  uni¬ 
formly  on  in  the  fame  right  Line, 
if  nothing  ftop  it.  Wherefore  when 
a  Stone  is  put  into  any  Degree  of 
Auction,  by  the  Rotation  of  the 
Arm  of  the  Man  that  flings  it,  what¬ 
ever  Degree  of  Velocity  it  had  ac¬ 
quired  when  it  parted  from  the 
Hand,  the  fame  it  would  ever  after 
keep  if  it  moved  in  Vacuo  and  had 
no  Gravity  :  But  becaufe  it  hath 
a  Tendency,  as  all  Bodies  (by  the 
Law  of  Nature)  have,  towards  the 
Centre  of  the  Earth,  and  is  alfo  re¬ 
filled  by  the  Air  all  along  as  it  goes, 
in  proportion  to  itsVelocity,  it  plain¬ 
ly  follows,  that  it  mull  needs  be 
both  continually  drawn  downwards, 
3  and 
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and  alfo  continually  retarded  in  its 
progreflive  Motion  forwards,  and 
confequently  at  laft  fall  down  to 
the  Earth,  and  flop. 

The  Line  of  Motion  which  a 
Eody  projected  defcribes  in  the  Air, 
(abftraCting  from  the  Refinance  of 
the  Medium)  is,  as  hath  been  pro¬ 
ved  by  Galilrfusy  and  many  others, 
and  particularly,  by  our  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  Prop.  4.  Cor.  1.  of  his  fe- 
cond  Book,  the  Curve  of  a  Para¬ 
bola  :  which  Line  is  alfo  defcrib’d 
by  every  defending  Body. 

He  fhews  alfo.  That  if  the  Line 

*  ... 


of  Direction  of  the  projectile  Mo¬ 
tion  of  any  Body,  the  Degree  of 
its  Velocity,  and,  at  the  Beginning 
the  Refinance  of  the  Medium  be 
given,  the  Curve,  which  it  will 
defcribe,  may  be  difcovered,  and 
vice  ‘verfa.  He  faith  alfo  in  Scboh 
Prop.  X.  Lib.  2.  That  the  Line 
which  a  ProJeCtile  defcribes  in  a 
Medium  uniformly  refilling  the 
Motion,  rather  approaches  to  an, 
Hyperbola  than  a  Parabola. 

The  learned  Dr.  Halley  proves 
all  Projectiles  to  defcribe  a  Para¬ 
bola  thus  : 

T 


Let  the  Line  G  R  F  be  the  Line 
in  which  the  Project  is  directed, 
and  in  which,  by  the  firft  Axiom , 
under  the  Word  Defcent ,  it  would 
move  equal  Spaces  in  equal  Times, 
were  it  not  deflected  downwards 
by  the  Force  of  Gravity.  Let  G  B 
be  the  horizontal  Line,  and  G  C  a 


Perpendicular  thereto.  Then  the 
Line  G  R  F  being  divided  into  equal 
Parts,  anfwering  to  equal  Spaces  of 
Time,  let  the  Defcents  of  the  Pro¬ 
ject  be  laid  down  in  Lines  parallel 
to  G  C,  proportioned  as  the  Squares 
of  the  Lines,  G  S,  G  R,  G  L3  G  F9 
or  as  theSquares  of  the  Times,  i.  e. 

C  c  3  let 
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let  them  be  drawn  from  $  to  T, 
from  R  to  U,  from  L  to  X,  and 
from  F  to  B ,  and  draw  the  Lines 
TH,  V  D,  XT',  B  C,  parallel  to 
GF;  I  fay,  the  Point  T,  V,  X,  B, 
are  Points  in  the  Curve  defcrib’d 
by  the  Projectile,  and  that  the 
Curve  is  a  Parabola. 

That  the  Points  are  in  the  Curve, 
is  evident  by  Axiom  2.  under  the 
Word  Defcent  of  heavy  Bodies,  and 
the  Part  of  the  Defcent  GX,  G  D, 
GY,  GC=ST,  RV ,  LX,  FB, 
being  as  the  Squares  of  tire  Times, 
(by  Prop.  2.  under  the  Word  De¬ 
fcent)  that  is,  as  the  Square  of  the 
Ordinates,  H  T,  D  V,  Y  X,  B  C 
—GS,  G  R,  G  L,  GF,  the 
Spaces  meafured  in  thofe  Times, 
and  there  being  no  other  Curve 
but  the  Parabola,  whofe  Parts  of 
the  Diameter  are  as  the  Squares  of 
the  Ordinates,  it  follows,  that  the 
Curve  defcribed  by  a  Projectile  can 
be  no  other  than  a  Parabola  :  and 
faying,  as  R  V  the  Defcent  in  any 
Time,  is  to  R  G  or  VD  the  direCt 
Motion  in  the  fame  Time;  fo  is 
VD  to  a  third  Proportional  or 
the  Parameter  of  the  Parabola  to 
the  Diameter  G  C,  which  is  always 
the  fame  in  Projectiles  call:  with  the 
fame  Velocity  :  and  the  Velocity 
being  defined  by  the  Number  of 
Feet  mov’d  in  a  Second  of  Time, 
the  Parameter  will  be  found  by 
dividing  the  Square  of  the  Velocity 
by  16  Feet  1  Inch,  the  Fall  of  a 
Body  in  the  fame  Time. 

Pronatores  Mufculi,  are  two  in 
Number  ;  the  firft, 

Pronator  Radii  fuadratus,  is  a 
Mufcle  of  the  Radius,  which  arifeth 
broad  and  flefhy  from  the  lower 
and  inner  Part  of  the  JJlna ;  and 
palling  tranlverfejy  over  the  Li¬ 
gament  that  joins  the  Radius  to  the 
Ulna y  is  fo  inferted  into  the  fuperior 


and  external  Part  of  the  Radius  r 
which  it  helps  to  pull  inwardly* 
with  the 

Pronator  Radii  Teres,  which  is  a 
Mufcle,  fome  call  alfo  Pronator  fu¬ 
perior  Rotundas,  and  arifeth  flefhy 
from  the  internal  Extuberance  of 
the  Os  Humeri,  where  thofe  bend¬ 
ing  the  Carpus  and  Fingers  do  a- 
rife;  and  firmly  adhering  to’the 
Flexor  Carpi  Radialis,  it  defcends 
obliquely  downwards  to  its  flefhy 
Infertion  a  little  above  the  Radius 5 
in  the  Middle,  externally  :  Its  Ufe 
is  to  move  the  Radius  inwards. 

Propagation ,  the  fame  as  Procre¬ 
ation,  which  fee  ;  it  is  alfo  us’d  by 
the  Alchymifts,  for  the  Increafe  or 
Growth  of  Metals,  as  Lihavius  in¬ 
forms  us. 

Prophylafticd,  is  that  Part  of  Me¬ 
dicine  which  prevents  the  Attack 
of  Difeafes,  from  tb pe^iAatnnv,  pr re¬ 
fer™,  to  prefer ve. 

Propofition,  is  any  Thing  propo- 
fed  to  be  proved  ;  and  in  Mathe- 
maticks  or  Phyficks  is  generally 
called,  either  Theorem  or  Problem. 

Prof  at  re.  See  Generation  Parts 
of,  proper  to  Men. 

Protrattor,  is  an  Inftrument  ufed 
by  Surgeons,  to  draw  out  any  fo¬ 
reign  or  difagreeable  Bodies  from 
a  Wound  or  Ulcer,  in  the  Manner 
as  the  Forceps. 

Protuberance,  any  Elongation,  or 
Extenfion  of  a  Part  whether  natural 
or  not,  as  the  Apophyfes  of  the 
Bones,  and  the  like. 

Pruniferous,  are  fuch  Trees  or 
Shrubs,  whofe  Fruit  is  pretty  large 
and  foft,  with  a  Stone  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  ;  in  which  Kind  the  Flower 
adheres  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Bafe 
of  the  Fruit. 

Prurigo,  and 

Pruritus,  the  Itch,  or  any  Dry- 
nefs  and  Roughnefs  of  the  Skin* 

caufecj 
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caufed  by  (harp  Humors,  which 
Magnate  in,  and  corrode  the  mi¬ 
liary  Glands, 

Pfeudos,  iptvjbg,  falfe  or  fpurious, 
is  therefore  compounded  with  ma¬ 
ny  Words  in  that  Senfe,  as 

Pfeudo-medicus ,  one  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  a  Phyfician,  who  is  not 
really  fo;  and  lb  of  many  other 
Things. 

Pfilothron ,  is  an  external  Form 
of  Remedy,  ufed  to  take  away  Hair 
from  the  Body ;  fignifying  the  fame 
with  Depilatory,  which  fee. 

Pfoas,  is  a  Mufcle,  that  arifeth 
from  the  internal  Side  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  ProcefTes  of  the  Vertebra  of 
the  Loins,  within  the  Abdomen  ; 
and  defending  upon  part  of  the 
internal  Side  of  the  Ilium,  it  is  in¬ 
fer  ted  into  the  lower  Part  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  Trochanter . 

Pfoas  parvus,  arifes  flefhy  from 
the  Infide  of  the  upper  Vertebra  of 
the  Loins,  and  it  hath  a  thin  and 
broad  Tendon,  which  embraces  the 
Pfoas  of  the  Thigh,  and  which  is 
inferted  into  the  Os  Innominatum , 
where  the  Os  Pubis  and  Ilium  join 
together. 

Pfora,  a  Scab,  or  Tetter.  Whence 

Pforica ,  are  Medicines  good  a- 
gainfl  Scabs,  and  cutaneous  Erupti¬ 
ons. 

P  for  ophthalmia,  is  a  fcurfy  Erup¬ 
tion  upon  the  Eye-brows. 

Pfychagogica ,  fo  Schneider  calls 
thofe  Medicines  which  fuddenly 
raife  the  Spirits,  in  Faintings,  and 
the  like,  as 

- Pfychologia ,  foyoXoyix,  is  any 
Treatife  of  the  Soul,  as  that  of 
Willis  de  Anima  Brutorum  ;  from 
d^vyo,  Anima,  the  Soul. 

P  fychrolufia,  or  Pfychrolutron , 
dpv’ycoXoAa ,  is  the  Cold  Bath  ;  or 
walking  in  cold  Water  ;  much  ufed 
by  the  Antients,  to  reftore  the 
Tone  of  the  Parts,  after  warm 


bathing,  and  to  give  a  Firmnefs  to 
the  Body. 

PJydracium ,  is  a  pointed  white 
Puftule,  or  Tumor  of  the  Skin, 
containing  a  ferous  Humour. 

Ptarmos,  srlafp/w?,  Sneezing  ; 
whence 

P  tar  mica,  are  the  fame  as  Ster- 
nutatores.  Medicines  which  excite 
Sneezing. 

Pterygium,  from  rtrsycv,  Ala, 
a  Wing,  is  apply’d  to  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Body  which  have  any  Re- 
femblance  to  Wings  ;  as  the  Ptery - 
goides,  which  are  defcribed  under 
Aliformes  Mufculi,  which  fee.  It 
is  alfo  a  Term  given,  by  fome  Sur¬ 
geons,  to  an  Excrefcence  of  Fleih 
round  the  Fingers,  or  Toes,  as  is 
often  occafioned  by  Whitloes. 

Pterygoid  Procefs.  See  Maxilla, 
fuperior. 

Pterigoidei  Mufculi ,  from  Vfov, 
Ala,  a  Wing,  and  Forma , 

Shape.  There  are  two  of  thefe  ; 
the  one  internal,  which  arifes  from 
the  internal  Part  of  the  Pterigoid 
Procefs,  and  defcends  to  be  inferted 
into  the  inferior  Part  of  the  internal 
Side  of  the  lower  Jaw,  near  its 
Angle  ;  when  it  afteth,  it  draweth 
the  Jaw  to  one  Side  ;  and  the  other 
external,  which  arifeth  from  the 
external  Part  of  the  fame  Procefs, 
and  goes  backwards  to  be  inferted 
between  the  Condyloid  Procefs  and 
the  Corone  on  the  Infide  of  the 
lower  Jaw.  This  pulleth  the  lower 
Jaw  forwards. 

P terifaphy Uni ,  from  islepev,  Ala , 
aWing,  and  sutpuhlj.  Uvula ;  are 
two  Mufcles,  the  one  external, 
which  arifes  flefhy  from  a  fmall 
Protuberance  upon  the  Under-fide 
of  the  Body  of  the  Os  Sphenoides , 
and  goes  directly  to  be  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  Hinder-part  of  the  Uvula  : 
and  the  internal,  which  arifes  from 
the  fame  Protuberance  of  the  Os 
C  c  4  '  Sphenoides 
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Sphenoides ;  and  growing  into  a 
fmall  round  Tendon,  which  paffes 
over  a  fmali  Procefs,  like  a  Hook, 
of  the  Proccfus  P terigoidaus,  from 
thence  reverting,  it  is  inferted  into 
Part  of  the  Uvula  When  the  fir  it 
of thefe  afteth,  it  pulleth  the  Uvula 
backwards ;  when  the  fecond  con- 
tra&eth,  it  pulleth  it  forwards,  be- 
eaufe  of  the  Pully  through  which 
its  Tendon  paffes,  which  alters  the 
Dire&ion  of  its  Motion ;  both 
which  are  necefiary  for  the  Articu¬ 
lation  of  the  Voice,  and  in  De¬ 
glutition,  that  nothing  may  regur¬ 
gitate  into  the  Nofe  which  is  taken 
in  by  the  Mouth.  Thefe  Mufcles  are, 
by  fome,  call’d,  the  Sphenopalatinus 
and  Sphenopharyngceus ,  from  c repf. 
Cun  ms,  a  Wedge,  and  <pdpvy%,  OE- 
fophagus ,  becaufe  it  hops  the  A- 
perture  of  the  G  ullet  like  a  Wedge ; 
and  Pterygopalatinus ,  or  Sphenoptery- 
gopalatinus,  from  its  Wing-like  Re- 
femblance  upon  the  Palate. 

Ptifan ,  a  thin  Drink,  Deco&ion, 
or  Julep. 

Ptyalifm, 

Ptyalon , 

Ptyfma,  and 

Ptyfmagogue ,  are  all  from  n V&>, 
fpuo ,  to  cuze  out,  as  Spittle  does 
out  of  the  Glands ;  and  therefore, 
exprefs  every  iuch  Difcharge,  whe¬ 
ther  it  amounts  quite  to  a  Salivati¬ 
on,  or  not. 

Pubes,  is  the  external  Parts  of 
the  Pudenda ,  or  Parts  of  Generati¬ 
on  in  both  Sexes,  and  which,  in 
gdult  Perfons,  is  covered,  more  or 
lefs,  with  Hair. 

Pudenda.  See  parts  of  Generation 
proper  to  Women,  or  Men. 

Pubis  Os.  See  Of  a  Innommata. 

Puerpera ,  firi&ly  figrufies  a  Wo¬ 
man  jult  after  Delivery,  or  in  Child¬ 
bed  ;  though  fome  ufe  it  for  them 
while  pregnant. 

Pngil,  is  the  eighth  Pair  of  an 
Handful. 


Pulmonalis  Arteria .  See  Artery. 

P uhnonalis  Vena.  See  Veins. 

Pulmo ,  the  Lungs.  See  Lungs . 

Pulmonary  Veffels,  are  all  thofe 
Veffels  which  pafs  through  the 
Lungs. 

Pulpa ,  Pulp,  is  the  foft  Part  of 
Fruit,  Roots,  or  other  Bodies,  which 
is  extracted  by  Infufion,  or  Boiling, 
and  is  pafied  through  a  Sieve. 

Pulfation,  and 

Pulfe.  Befides  what  has  been 
faid  under  Artery  (which  fee)  it 
is  necefiary  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  Differences  of  Pulfes.  An  high 
Pulfe  is  either  vehement  or  firong ; 
but  if  the  Dilatation  of  the  Artery 
does  not  rife  to  its  ufual  Height, 
it  is  called  a  low  or  weak  Pulfe  1 
but,  if  between  its  Dilatations 
there  paffes  more  Time  than  is 
wont,  it  is  called  a  flow  Pulfe  1 
but  if  lefs  Time,  it  is  called  a  quick 
Pulfe.  Again,  "if  the  Coats  of  an 
Artery  feel  harder  than  ufual  from 
any  Caufe  whatfoever,  it  is  called 
an  hard  Pulfe ;  but  if,  by  any  con¬ 
trary  Caufe  they  are  fofter,  then  it 
is  called  a  foft  Pulfe :  fo  that  there 
are,  of  Ufe  to  be  known,  three 
different  Kinds  of  Pulfes,  to  wit, 
an  high  and  a  low  Pulfe,  a  quick 
and  a  flow  Pulfe,  and  a  hard  and  a 
foft  Pulfe.  If  there  are  fuch  as  a 
jwift  and  an  heavy  Pulfe,  yet  they 
are  not  diftinguifhable  enough  to 
be  of  any  Moment  to  a  Phyfician  ; 
for  a  Pulfe  is  fwift ,  when  an  Ar¬ 
tery  continues  in  its  Height  of 
Dilatation  a  lefs  Time  than  ufual, 
and  heavy ,  when  a  greater  Time  ; 
but  that  Difference  is  imperceptible 
to  the  Finger.  For  there  are  3600 
Pulfes  in  a  Man  of  moderate  fieakh 
within  the  Compafs  of  an  Hour, 
fince  every'  Pulfe  anfwers  to  the  Se¬ 
cond  of  a  Minute,  and  fome  Part 
of  that  Second  mull  be  allotted 
fpr  the  $pace  qf  Tinre  thq  Sides  of 

an 
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an  Artery  take  before  they  come  to 
their  utmoft  Dilatation,  and  ano¬ 
ther  Part  for  that  Space  in  which 
they  fall  back  to  their  natural  Ca¬ 
pacities  ;  all  which  mult  be  within 
the  Second  of  a  Minute,  or  the 
3600th  Part  of  an  Hour.  From 
whence  it  is  plain,  that  fuch  a  Part 
of  a  Second  of  Time  as  is  allotted 
for  the  Duration  of  the  utmoft  Di¬ 
latation,  muft  be  fo  fmall,  that  we 
cannot,  by  the  Touch  of  our  Fin¬ 
gers,  diftinguifh  any  to  be  leffer. 
Then  an  unequal  and  intermitting 
Pulfe  are  only  Species  of  a  quick 
and  a  flovo  Pulfe  :  for  if  the  Quick- 
nefs  or  Slownefs  is  always  uniform 
to  itfelf,  it  is  an  equal  Pulfe ;  but, 
if  it  be  not  uniform  to  itfelf,  then 
it  is  unequal  and  intermitting. 

Puljton ,  is  the  driving  or  impel¬ 
ling  any  Thing  forward ;  from 
pello,  to  drive.  See  At  trad  ion  and 
Electricity. 

Pulverization,  from  pulvis ,  Pow¬ 
der  ;  is  the  reducing  any  Thing  to 
Powder. 

fundum  Lachrymale.  See  Ca- 
run  cults  Lachrymales , 

PunCium  S aliens,  the  Leaping- 
point  :  That  Speck  in  the  Egg, 
which  is  called  the  Freddie ,  and  is  * 
obferved  firft  to  have  Motion  in 
the  Formation  of  the  Chick,  is  thus 
called. 

PunClure ,  from  pungo ,  to  prick, 
is  any  Wound  made  by  a  pointed 
Inftrument. 

Pupilla,  the  Pupil.  See  Eye. 

Purgantia ,  Purgatives;  and 

Purgation,  from  purgo ,  to  cleanfe, 
to  purge.  See  Cathar Clicks. 

Purification ,  the  fame  as  Depura¬ 
tion  ;  the  making  any  Thing  fine,  or 
clearing  it  from  Drofs,  or  Fasces. 

Purpurea  Febris ,  Purple  Fever  ; 
is  a  Fever  with  an  inflamed  Skin, 
particularly  in  the  Face ;  and  is 
ffloft  common  amongft  Children, 


Purulent;  wnat  is  turned  into 
Matter,  as  in  the  Suppuration  of  a 
Tumor;  as. 

Pus,  fignifies  Snot,  or  any  Thing 
fuppurated  into  Matter. 

Puftulcs,  Puftules ;  the  Eruptions 
in  the  Small-pox,  or  any  Thing  of 
that  Kind,  are  thus  called. 

PutrefaClion,  from  putris ,  or pu- 
tredo,  Rottennefs,  and  facto,  to 
make ;  is  any  kind  of  Fermentati¬ 
on,  or  inteftine  Motion  of  Bodies, 
as  tends  to  the  Deftrudtion  of  that 
Form  of  their  Exiftence,  which  is 
faid  to  be  their  natural  State. 

Putrid  Fever,  is  that  kind  of  Fe¬ 
ver,  where  the  Humors,  or  Part  of 
them  have  fo  little  circulatory  Mo¬ 
tion,  that  they  fall  into  an  inteftine 
one,  and  putrefy  ;  as  is  commonly 
the  Cafe  after  great  Evacuations, 
great  or  exceftive  Heat,  where 
there  is  fuch  a  Scarcity  of  Spirits, 
that  the  Solids  do  not  fufficiently 
vibrate ;  and  in  thefe  Cafes  the 
Pulfe  is  low,  and  Flefh  cooler  than 
naturally  at  firft. 

Pylorus,  from  vsfiM,  Jama,  a 
Gate,  and  dfxo,  cufiodio,  to  keep, 
is  that  narrow  Part  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  that  opens  into  the  Inteftines. 
See  Stomach. 

Pyramidales  Mufculi,  are  a  Pair 
of  Mufcles  belonging  to  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  fo  called,  from  their  Refem- 
blance  to  a  Pyramid  in  Figure : 
they  rife  with  a  flefhy  Beginning, 
from  the  outer  and  upper  Part  of 
the  Os  Pubis,  and  growing  narrow¬ 
er  and  narrower,  are  inferted  in 
the  Linea  Alba,  fometimes  near 
the  Navel.  Sometimes  one,  and 
fometimes  both  thefe  Mufcles  are 
wanting. 

Pyramidalia  Corpora.  See  Corpo¬ 
ra  Pyramidalia.  Some  other  Parts 
of  the  Body  likewifefrequently  have 
this  Name  given  them,  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  their  Figure. 
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Pyrenoides  Proceffus ,  is  a  Procefs 
©f  the  fecond  Vertebra ,  thus  called, 
from  its  Shape,  as  alfo,  for  the 
fame  Reafon  Dent  for  mis ,  Tooth¬ 
like  Procefs 

Pyroenus ,  from  Ignis ,  Fire, 

and  oTe?,  Vinum ,  Wine,  is  Recti¬ 
fy1  d  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  thus  called,  be- 
caufe  it  is  made  by  Fire,  or  rather 
rendered  of  a  fiery  Nature,  fo  as  to 
be  totally  inflammable. 

Pyretica ,  Pyreticks,  from  nvg. 
Ignis ,  Fire,  or  Heat,  are  fuch  Me¬ 
dicines,  as  are  good  againfl  Fe¬ 
vers  ;  and 

Pyretologia ,  from  the  fame  De¬ 
rivation  as  the  foregoing,  and 
As y*>,  narro ,  to  defer i be,  is  a 
Difcourfe  upon,  or  Defcription  of 
Fevers. 

Pyriformis  Mufculus ,  is  a  Mufcle 
of  the  Thigh,  which  receives  its 
Name  from  its  Figure  ;  it  is  alfo 
called  lliacus  Externus,  from  its  Si¬ 
tuation  :  Its  Beginning  is  round  and 
flefhy  from  the  inferior  and  internal 


Part  of  the  Os  Sacrum ,  where  it 
refpedls  the  Pelvis  of  the  Abdomen, 
and  defeending  obliquely  in  the 
great  Sinus  of  the  Os  Ilium ,  above 
the  acute  Procefs  of  the  Ifchium,  and 
joining  with  the  Glutaus  Medius ,  it 
is  inferted,  by  a  round  Tendon,  to 
the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Root  of  the 
great  Trochanter .  This  moves  the 
Os  Femoris  fomewhat  upwards,  and 
turns  it  outward. 

Pyrotechny ,  from  8vp,  Ignis,  Fire, 
and  ts%vh,  Ars,  Art ;  is  the  Art  of 
Chymiflry,  becaufe  Fire  is  the  chief 
Inftrument  the  Chymifls  make  ufe 
of.  Some  alfo  have  ufed  it  to  fig- 
nify  the  Art  of  Fire-works. 

Pyroticks,  are  Medicines  that  are 
aftually  or  potentially  hot,  fuch  as 
will  burn  the  Flefh,  and  raife  an 
Efchar,  from  aryp.  Ignis ,  Fire. 

Pyxis ,  is  properly  a  Box  ;  and, 
from  its  Refe/nblance  thereunto, 
the  Cavity  of  the  Hip-bone,  or 
Acetabulum,  is  alfo  fometimes  called 
Os  Pyxidis . 


<9.  PL  Quantum  placet,  as  much 
as  you  pleafe. 

Q.  V.  Quantum  <vis,  as  much  as 
you  will. 

Q^  S.  Quantum  fuffeit,  as  much 
as  fufficeth. 

Quadratus,  four-fquare  ;  this 
Name  is  given  to  many  Mufcles, 
on  Account  of  their  Shape ;  as, 

Quadratus  Maxilla  inferior  is,  is  a 
broad  membranous  Mufcle,  which 
lies  immediately  under  the  Skin  ;  it 
arifeth  from  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Sternum,  from  the  Clavicula ,  and 
from  the  Acromium :  It  covereth 
all  the  Neck,  and  adheres  firmly 
to  the  lower  Edge  of  the  lower 


Jaw,  and  being  produced,  it  co¬ 
vers  alfo  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Cheeks.  When  it  adleth,  it  pulls 
the  Jaw  downwards. 

Quadratus  Labii  inferioris,  is  the 
fame  as  Depreffor  Labii  inferioris ; 
which  fee. 

Quadratus  Lumborum,  arifoth 
from  the  pofterior  Part  of  the  Spine 
of  the  Ilium,  and  is  inlerted  into 
the  Infide  of  all  the  tranfverfe 
Procefles  of  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins.  This  Mufcle  moveth  the 
Body  upon  the  Loins  to  one  Side, 
and  both  together  help  the  Re  It  us 
Abdominis  in  bending  the  Body 
forward. 
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Quadratus  Radii,  ar.ifes  by  a 
broad  and  flefhy  Beginning,  from 
the  lower  and  internal  Part  of  the 
Ulna ;  it  palfeth  over  the  Ligament 
that  joins  the  Radius  to  the  Ulna, 
and  is  inferted  as  broad  as  its  Be¬ 
ginning  into  the  external  and  low¬ 
er  Part  of  the  Radius. 

Quad  rage  mini,  are  four  Mufcles 
of  the  Thigh,  the  Pyriformis,  the 
two  Gemini,  and  the  Quadratus  % 
which  fee  under  their  refpettive 
Names.  It  feems  as  if  thefe  had 
been  taken  for  one  Mufcle,  and 
named  Quadrageminus . 

Quadrupedes,  from  quatuor,  four, 
and  pedes.  Feet,  are  all  four-footed 
Bealls. 

Quality,  lignifies,  in  general,  the 
Properties  or  Affe&ions  of  any 
Being,  whereby  it  acquires  fome 
particular  Denomination.  Thofe 


which  are  cognizable  by  the  Senfes, 
as  Figure,  Solidity,  &c.  are  called 
Senfible  Qualities .  This  Term  has, 
by  many  Writers,  lerved  for  a 
Cover  only  of  their  Ignorance, 
when  joined  with  occult,  or  any 
fuch  unintelligible  Adjundl ;  but 
a  founder  Way  of  Reafoning  has 
taught,  that  all  Qualities  are  re¬ 
mitted,  or  have  their  Power  or  Ef¬ 
ficacy  abated,  in  a  duplicate  Ratio 
of  the  Diltance  from  the  Center 
of  the  Radiation,  or  Exertion  of 
the  Quality.  Any  Quality  of  the 
Body  is  faid  to  be  vitiated,  when 
any  fenfible  Difpofition  thereof  is 
hurt  ;  tho’  this  Phrafe  is  princi¬ 
pally  us’d  with  regard  to  Colour 
and  Smell. 

Let  A  be  a  Centre  from  whence 
any  Quality  exerts  itfelf  round  a- 
bout,  according  to  the  right  Lines 


Ae,  Af,  &c.  The  Efficacy  of  the 
Quality,  be  it  Heat,  Cold,  Odour, 
&c.  will  be  (at  equal  Diilances 
from  A)  as  the  SpiJJitude,  or  Thick- 


nefs  of  the  Rays,  Ah,  A  e,  Af. 
But  the  Rays  within  the  inner 
Circle,  or  rather  fpherical  Super¬ 
ficies  b  c  d  H,  when  they  come  to 

be 
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fee  extended  to  the  outer  fpherical 
Surface,  e  fG  K,  will  not  be  fo 
thick  as  before,  and  that  in  Pro¬ 
portion  reciprocally  as  the  Spaces 
they  take  up  ;  that  is,  if  the  outer 
Surface  be  double  of  the  inner,  the 
Kays  there  will  be  but  half  as 
thick :  but  fince  fpherical  Super¬ 
ficies  are  as  the  Squares  of  the 
Radii,  therefore  the  Efficacy  of  the 
Quality  in  the  inner  Surface  will 
be  to  that  of  the  outer,  as  A  e9 
Square  to  Ah  Square.  Q^E.D. 

Quantity  Positive,  See  Poftive 
Quantity. 

Quantify  Negative.  See  Pofitive 
Quantity. 

Quantity  of  Matter ,  in  any  Bo¬ 
dy,  is  its  Meafure  ariiing  from  the 
joint  Confideration  of  its  Magni¬ 
tude  and  Denfity  :  As  if  a  Body  be 
twice  as  denfe,  and  take  up  twice 
as  much  Space  as  another,  it  will 
fee  lour  times  as  great.  And  this 
Quantity  of  Matter  is  the  bell  dif- 
coverahle  by  the  abfolute  Weight 
of  Bodies. 

Quantity  of  Motion ,  in  any  Bo¬ 
dy,  is  its  Meafure  a  riling  from  the 
joint  Coniideration  of  the  Quantity 
of  Matter,  and  the  Velocity  of  Mo¬ 
tion  of  that  Body  :  for  the  Motion 


of  any  Whole  in  the  Sum  or  Ag¬ 
gregate  of  the  Motion  in  all  the 
feveral  Parts.  And  though  in  a 
Body  twice  as  great  as  another* 
moved  with  an  equal  Velocity,  it 
will  be  double ;  yet,  if  the  Veloci¬ 
ty  be  double  alfo,  the  Quantity  of 
the  Motion  will  be  quadruple.  See 
Laws  of  Motion ,  of  Nature ,  Gravi¬ 
tation,  Attraction,  &c. 

Quartan ,  is  an  intermitting  Fe¬ 
ver,  where  the  Fit  returns  every 
third  Day,  the  two  Tick  Days  being 
reckoned,  and  the  two  intermitting 
ones  making  four. 

Quid  pro  quo,  the  fame  as  Sttcce- 
daneum,  when  one  Thing  is  made 
Ufe  of  to  fupply  the  Defeat  of 
another. 

Qu i n quenervi a.  Plantain  ;  be- 
eaufeithas  live  Strings  or  Nerves  in 
each  Leaf. 

Quinfey ,  the  fame  as  Angina * 
which  fee. 

Quinta  EJfentia,  or  Quintejfence , 
the  fifth  Efifence.  Upon  what  Fancy 
this  Term  had  its  Origin,  feems  not 
eafy  to  tell,  but  it  is  uled  to  exprefs 
the  utmoft  Virtue  or  Efficacy  of  any 
Ingredient  or  Medicine. 

Quotidian,  is  an  Intermittent* 
that  returns  every  Day. 


R. 


R.  Is  put  at  the  Beginning  of 
Prefcriptions  for  Recipe,  Take. 

Rack itce  ;  the  femifpinal  Mufcles 
are  thus  called  hv  fome. 

J 

Rachitis ,  the  Rickets,  is  a  Dif- 
temper  in  Children  from  an  une¬ 
qual  DIftribution  of  Nouriffiment, 
whereby  the  Joints  grow  knotty, 
and  the  Limbs  uneven.  Its  Cure  is 
performed  by  Evacuation  and  Fric¬ 
tion. 


Radiation,  fignifies  the  caking 
forth  of  Beams,  Rays  of  Light,  or 
any  fubtile  Particles,  from  a  Cen¬ 
tre,  Radius  fignifying  any  Line 
from  fuch  a  Point. 

Radical  Moijlure,  is  a  Term  that 
fome  have  had  hrange  Notions  a- 
bout;  but  if  it  be  limited  to  any 
intelligible  Signification,  we  can. 
underhand  by  it  nothing  elfe  but 
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the  Mafs  of  Blood,  which  is  the 
Promptuary  from  whence  all  other 
Fluids  in  an  human  Body  are  de¬ 
rived  . 

Radicle ,  is  a  Term  amongft  Bo¬ 
tanies  that  denotes  that  Part  of 
the  Seed  of  a  Plant,  which,  upon 
its  Vegetation,  becomes  its  Root. 
This,  in  Corn,  is  that  which  fhoots 
forth  in  the  Malting,  and  is  called 
Come ,  probably  from  Coma,  Hair, 
which  it  fomewhat  refembles. 

Raditeus  Externus,  is  the  fame  as 
Extenfor  Carpi  ;  which  fee. 

Radiaus  Internets,  is  the  fecond 
Mufcle  of  the  Wrift,  and  arifes 
from  the  internal  Extuberance  of 
the  Humerus,  and  upper  Part  of  the 
Vina,  and  ftretching  along  the  Ra¬ 
dius,  is  inferted  into  the  ftrft  Bone 
of  the  Metacarpus  that  fuftains  the 
Fore-finger,  and  with  the  Cubit teus 
Internus,  bends  the  Wrift.  They 
have  their  Name  from 

Radius,  a  Bone  of  the  Fore-Arm, 
which  accompanies  the  Ulna  from 
the  Elbow  to  the  Wrift.  In  its 
upper  End  it  hath  a  fmall  Cavity, 
which  receives  the  outer  Protube¬ 
rance  of  the  Husnerus.  The  Circum¬ 
ference  of  this  Cavity  rolls  in  the 
fmall  Sinus  in  the  upper  End  of  the 
Vina.  Near  its  lower  End,  which 
is  bigger  than  its  upper,  it  has  a  lit¬ 
tle  Sinus ,  which  receives  the  End  of 
the  Ulna  ;  and  in  its  Extremity  it 
hath  two  Sinus's,  which  receive  the 
Bones  of  the  Wrift.  Altho’  the 
Ulna  and  Radius  accompany  one  a- 
nother,  they  touch  but  at  their  Ex¬ 
tremities  ;  for  they  bend  from  one 
another  in  the  Middle,  but  are  ty’d 
together  by  a  ftrong  and  broad 
membranous  Ligament.  The  up¬ 
per  End  of  the  Ulna  is  biggeft,  be- 
caufe  upon  it  "the  Articulation  at 
the  Elbow  is  performed  ;  but  the 
lower  End  of  the  Radius  is  biggeft, 
becaufe  upon  it  only  the  Hand  is  ar¬ 


ticulated.  The  Radius  moves  either 
backward  or  forwards  upon  the  Ul¬ 
na,  by  which  means  the  Palm  ofthe 
Hand  is  turned  either  upwards  or 
downwards  ;  which  two  Motions 
are  call’d  Pronation  and  Supination . 
Nor  could  any  other  Articulation 
have  given  thefe  two  Motions  to 
the  Hand ;  for,  tho’  an  Arthroida  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  Motion  to  every  Side,  ye£ 
we  cannot,  by  that,  turn  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  our  Arm  backward :  and 
how  ufelefs  the  Hands  had  been 
without  thefe  Motions,  every  one 
may  eafily  perceive.  This  is  alfo 
called  Focile  Minus ,  the  leffer  Facile, 

Radius,  in  Geometry,  is  the  Se¬ 
mi-diameter  of  a  Circle. 

Radix,  is  ftridly  the  Root  of  any 
Plant  or  Vegetable ;  and  thence,  in 
a  figurative  Senfe,  Radical  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  to  fignify  the  principal 
or  generative  Point  of  any  Body  or 
Quantity,  as  Radical Moijlure :  and 
a  Number,  which,  multiply’d  into 
itfelf,  makes  a  Square,  is  call’d  the 
Root,  or  Radix. 

Radula,  a  wooden  Spatule,  or  a 
Scraper. 

Ramenta ,  are  little  Slips  or 
Shreds  of  any  Thing.  And, 

Ramification ,  is  a  Collection  of 
fmall  Branches  (hooting  out  from 
any  great  one.  Thus,  in  Anatomy, 
the  Branchings  of  an  Artery,  Vein, 
or  Nerve, are  calltdiit&RamificaHonsi 
from  Ramus ,  a  Bough  or  Branch. 

Rancid,  is  faid  of  Things,  which 
contrail  a  ftrong  ofFenftve  Smell  by 
keeping,  as  all  fat  Subilances. 

Ranula,  and 

Ranulares,  are  thofe  Veins  which 
lie  confpicuous  under  the  Tongue  ; 
and  this  is  likewife  ufed,  by  our  Sur¬ 
geons,  for  little  Swellings  upon  the 
Glands  about  the  fame  Parts. 

Rare :  A  Body  is  faid  to  be  thus, 
that  takes  up  more  Space,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Quantity  of  Matter  it 
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contains,  than  another  does.  And, 

Rarefaction,  is  that  Extenfion  of 
the  .Parts  of  any  Body,  that  makes 
it  take  up  more  Room  than  it  did 
before.  See  D  if  illation. 

Rafure ,  the  fame  as  Abrafion , 
or  any  Thing  done  by  fcraping  or 
fhaving,  as  the  Rafura  C  C.  and 


Eh  or  is ,  are  made. 

Ratio,  Reafon,  is  when  two  Bo¬ 
dies  are  compared  with  one  another 
with  refpeft  to  their  Bulk.  Some 
confine  it  to  Numbers  only,  and 
call  it  Proportion ,  expreffing,  by  it, 
the  Comparifonof  onefingle  Quan¬ 
tity  to  another. 

Ray,  is,  moil  ftrictly,  a  right  Line, 
drawn,  or  flowing  from  any  Point, 
and  is  a  Term  molt  ufed  in  Opticks . 

Reaction,  from  reago ,  to  adt  back 
upon ;  is  a  Term  much  ufed  in 
Pbyfcks.  See  Nature,  Lanvs  of. 

Receptaculum  Chyli,  the  Receiver 
of  the  Chyle.  See  LaCleal  Veins. 


Receptarii  Medici ;  {oLangius  calls 
thole  who  fet  up  for  Phyficians 
upon  the  Stock  only  of  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  Receipts,  without  being  able 
to  reafon  about  their  Properties 
or  Efficacies. 

Receptaculum  Chymicum,  and 

Recipient,  is  the  Veffel,  which,  in 
Diftillation,  is  made  the  Receiver. 

Reciprocation ,  is  when  two  Dif- 
eafes  or  Symptoms  alternately  fuc- 
ceed  one  another. 

Recrement,  fometimes  fignifies  a- 
ny  fuperfluous  Matter  mixed  with 
other  that  is  ufeful  ;  and  fometimes 
fuch  fecreted  Juices  in  the  Body  as 
are  afterwards  ofUfe  to  the  Oeco- 
nomy. 

Recrudefcent,  when  any  Diflem- 
per  returns  that  was  gone  off;  as 
the  Paroxyfms  of  Intermittents. 

Rectification,  is  drawing  any 
Thing  over  again  by  Diftillation, 
to  make  it  yet  higher,  or  finer. 
ReCH  Mufculi .  See  Eye. 


ReCli-lineal,  right-lined  ;  that  Is, 
having  ftraight  Lines. 

ReCtus,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the  lower 
Belly,  which  arifes  from  the  Ster¬ 
num,  the  Extremity  of  the  lafttwo 
Ribs,  and  goes  flraight  down  to  the 
Fore- part  of  the  Abdomen  to  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  Os  Pubis.  It  hath  three 
or  four  Innervations,  or  rather  ten- 
dinous  Coarctations  of  its  flelhy 
Fibres,  which  divide  the  Belly  of  it, 
as  it  were,  into  fo  many  diftindt 
Mufcles.  It  hath  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries,  which  creep  on  its  Infide, 
from  the  Mammillary  and  Epi- 
gaftrick  Veffels,  which  communi¬ 
cate,  that  the  Blood  may  return  by 
the  Mammillary  Veins,  when  the 
Paflage  is  flopped  by  the  Epigaft- 
rick,  which  are  compreffed  in  Wo¬ 
men  with  Child. 

ReCtus,  is  alfo  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Leg,  that  arifeth  from  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Spine  of  the  Ilium,  and 
defcending  between  the  two  Vafi9 
is  inferted  with  them.  Likewife, 
ReCtus,  is  a  Mufcle  that  lifts  up 
the  Eye-lid.  It  arifeth  from  the 
Bottom  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye, 
where  the  Optick  Nerves  pierce  the 
Cranium,  and  pafling  above  the  Su¬ 
perbus,  is  inferted,  by  a  large  Ten¬ 
don,  into,  the  Border  of  the  Eye-lid. 

ReCtus  Major,  is  the  third  Mufcle 
that  pulleth  the  Plead  up  or  back¬ 
wards.  It  arifeth  from  the  Spine 
of  the  fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Neck, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Occiput.  And, 

Refius  Minor,  is  the  fourth  Muf¬ 
cle  for  this  Office.  It  lies  under  the 
former,  and  cometh  from  the  back- 
part  of  the  firfl  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck,  and  is  inferted  below  the 
former.  Thefe  are  alfo,  from 
their  Office,  called  Renuentes. 

ReCtus  Internus  Major ,  arifeth 
from  the  Fore-part  of  the  five  in¬ 
terior  tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the 

Ver- 
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Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  and  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  foremofl  Appendix 
of  the  occipital  Bone,  near  its 
great  Hole.  And  the 

Reffus  Interims  Minor ,  lies  on  the 
Fore-part  of  the  firil  Vertebra ,  like 
the  Re  fins  Minor  on  the  Back-part, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  anterior 
Appendix  of  the  Os  Occipitis  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  former.  Thefe 
nod  the  Head  forwards,  being  An- 
tagonifis  to  the  Refii  Minor es.  Thefe 
are  alfo  called  Annuentes . 

Refii  Laterales ,  are  another  Pair, 
which  come  from  the  tranfverfe 
Procefles  of  the  firil  V <:rtebra,  and 
are  inferted  near  the  ProceJJiis  Mam- 
miliaris .  They  help  to  move  the 
Head  to  one  Side. 

Refium  Inteflinum.  See  lntef- 
tines. 

Recurfus ,  is  ufed  by  Bellini  for 
the  Repetition  of  Paroxyfms  in  an 
Intermittent.  And 

Recurrent  Nerve,  is  a  Branch  of 
the  Par  Vaguin ,  bellowed  upon  the 
Organs  of  Speech,  whence  alfo 
called  Vocal  Nerve  ;  and  thus,  be- 
caufe  it  defcends  and  afcends  again 
to  fupply  the  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx. 
See  Nerve. 

Redintegration ;  Chy  mills  thus  call 
the  relloring  any  mixed  Body  or 
Matter,  whofe  Form  has  been  de- 
liroyed,  to  its  former  Nature  and 
Conllitution. 

Refefiion ,  is  the  receiving  Food 
or  Nourifhment. 

Rejlefiion,  in  general,  is  the  Re- 
grefs  or  Return  that  happens  to  a 
moving  Body,  becaufe  of  its  meet¬ 
ing  another;  as  the  Rays  of  Light 
are  varioully  refledled  by  Bodies 
they  cannot  pafs  through. 

Refluent,  flowing  back,  is  gene¬ 
rally  afcribed  to  the  venal  Blood, 
becaufe  that  flows  back  to  the 
Heart. 

Refrafiion ,  is  the  Incurvationor 


Change  of  Determination  in  the 
Body  moved,  and  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  Rays  of  Light  by  the  Wri¬ 
ters  in  Opticks.  And 

Refrangible ,  is  whatfoever  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  Refradtion. 

Refrigeratory ,  a  Cooler,  is  that 
Part  of  a  diftilling  Veflel  that  is 
placed  about  the  Head  of  a  Still, 
and  filled  with  Water  to  cool  the 
condenfing  Vapours ;  but  this  is  now 
generally  done  by  a  Worm,  or  fpi- 
ral  Pipe,  running  thro’  a  Tub  of 
cold  Water. 

Regeneration,  is  ufed  in  fo  diffe¬ 
rent  a  Manner  by  the  Chymiils, 
that  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  they 
meant  by  it ;  but  it  feems  to  be 
what  they  underhand  by  Revivifica¬ 
tion,  which  fee. 

Regimen,  Government,  is  ufed 
ror  that  Care  in  Diet  and  Living 
that  is  fuitable  to  every  particular 
Courfe  of  Medicine. 

Regifier ,  is  a  Contrivance  in  chy- 
mical  Furnaces  to  make  the  Heat 
immediately  more  intenfe  or  remifs, 
by  letting  more  or  lefs  Air  come  to 
the  Veflel. 

Regius  Morbus ,  the  Kingly  Dif- 
eafe.  The  Jaundice  is  thus  called, 
but  for  what  Reafon  does  not  well 
appear. 

Regnum,  is  by  the  Writers  in 
Phyfical  and  Natural  Hiftory  appli¬ 
ed  to  certain  Clafles  of  natural  Bo¬ 
dies;  as  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  Kingdoms,  &c. 

Regular ,  Conftant  and  Uniform, 
in  oppofition  to  Irregular,  or  Ano¬ 
malous,  which  keeps  to  no  certain 
Courfe  or  Standard;  both  frequent¬ 
ly  applied  to  Difeafes,  efpecially 
acute  ones,  as  the  Mealies,  Small¬ 
pox,  and  the  like. 

Regular  Body,  is  a  Solid,  whole 
Surface  is  compofed  of  regular  and 
equal  Figures,  and  whofe  folid  An¬ 
gles  are  all  equal ;  and  vof  which 

there 
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there  are  five  Sorts,  'viz.  1.  APy- 
ramid  comprehended  under  four 
equal  and  equilateral  Triangles.  2. 
A  Cube,  whofe  Surface  is  compofed 
of  fix  equal  Squares.  3 .  That  which 
is  bounded  by  eight  equal  and  e- 
quilateral  Triangles.  4.  That 
which  is  contained  under  twelve 
equal  and  equilateral  Pentagons. 
And,  5.  A  Body  confiding  of 
twenty  equal  and  equilateral  Tri¬ 
angles.  And  Mathematicians  de- 
mondrate,  that  there  can  be  no 
more  regular  Bodies  than  thefe 
five. 

Regulus,  is  the  finer  and  mod 
weighty  Part  of  Metals,  which  fet¬ 
tles  at  the  Bottom,  upon  melting. 

Reiteration  ;  the  fame  as  Repeti¬ 
tion . 

Relaxation ,  is  a  Dilatation  or 
flackening  any  Parts  or  Veffels. 

Remedium,  fignifies  every  Thing 
made  Ufe  of  in  the  Cure  of  Dif- 
eafes. 

RemiJJlon,  is  when  a  D  idem  per 
abates,  but  does  not  go  quite  off 
before  it  returns  again,  as  it  is 
common  in  Fevers  which  do  not 
quite  intermit. 

Renes,  the  Kidnies ;  which  fee. 

Renes  Succenturiati.  See  Kid¬ 
nies. 

Renitency ,  driving  backwards,  is 
that  Refidance  which  there  is  in 
folid  Bodies  when  they  prefs  upon, 
or  are  impelled  one  againd  another ; 
or  that  Refidance  that  any  Body 
makes  on  the  Account  of  its 
Weight. 

Renuentes,  from  renuo ,  to  nod 
backwards,  are  the  fame  Mufcles 
as  the  ReHus  Major  and  Minor , 
(which  fee;)  thus  called,  from  their 
Office. 

Repellents.  To  underdand  right¬ 
ly  the  Operation  of  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  ob- 

ferve,  that  by  repelling  is  meant 


thofe  Means  which  prevent  fuch  an 
Afflux  of  a  Fluid  to  any  particular 
Part,  as  would  raife  it  into  a  Tu¬ 
mor  :  But  to  know  how  this  may 
beeffedted,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
attend  to  the  feveral  Caufes  which 
can  produce  a  Swelling,  or  force 
out  of  the  Veffels  any  of  their 
fluid  Contents  by  fome  unnatural 
Difcharge. 

All  Tumors  have  neceffarily  one 
of  thefe  in  their  Caufe  ;  either  an 
Increafe  in  the  Velocity  or  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Fluids,  or  a  Weaknefs  in 
fome  particular  Part :  and  fome- 
times  both  concur.  An  Increafe  in 
the  Velocity  of  the  Fluids  makes 
them  more  forcibly  pulh  againd 
and  didend  all  their  Parts  in  their 
Circuit :  If  therefore,  any  Part  be 
unequally  preffed,  or  relaxed  by 
external  Injuries,  that  will  be  more 
elevated  than  any  other ;  and  for 
want  of  equal  flefiftance  with  the 
red  of  the  Body,  will  at  length  re¬ 
ceive  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Fluid  as 
will  raife  it  into  a  Tumor,  efpeci- 
ally  if  any  of  its  Veffels  be  ob- 
ftru&ed  ;  becaufe  the  Protrufion  of 
frefh  Matter  d  Tergo,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  add  thereunto,  until  the 
Part  is  upon  the  utmod  Stretch, 
and  can  hold  no  more.  In  this 
Cafe  all  thole  Means  are  faid  to 
be  repellent,  which  check  the 
Growth  of  the  Tumor,  and  affift 
the  reduent  Blood  in  taking  up 
the  obdrutted  Matter,  and  wafh- 
ing  it  again  into  the  common 
Stream.  This  Intention  is  chiefly 
favoured  by  Evacuation  and  Re- 
vulfion  ;  for  whatfoever  leffens  the 
Quantity  of  the  Fluid,  will  di- 
minifli  the  Force  upon  the  tumefy’d 
Part.  But  it  concerns  us  mod  to 
know,  how  external  Applicati¬ 
on  to  the  Part  itfelf  helps  to  this 
Affair. 


Herein 
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Herein  a  Medicine  comes  to  be  a 
Repellent,  by  confiding  of  fuch  fub- 
tile  Parts  as  may  tranfmit  fome  of 
them  thro’  the  Pores,  and  help  to 
render  the  obdrudted  Matter  more 
fluid  ;  fo  that  it  becomes  the  more 
eafy  to  be  loofened,  and  fall  again 
into  the  circulating  Current.  But 
in  this  Cafe  there  is  a  hazard  of 
luch  things  likewife  putting  the  ob- 
ftru&ed  Humour  into  a  Ferment, 
whereby  it  fooner  turns  into  Pus, 
and  then  they  come  under  the  De¬ 
nomination  of Suppuratives  or  Ripe- 
ners.  What  therefore  in  the  mod 
dridl  Senfe  is  to  be  reputed  a  Re- 
peller,  is  that  which  adringes  and 
drengthens  the  Part,  fo  as  to  make 
it  refid  any  fuch  Lodgment.  Thefe 
are  fuch,  whofe  Qualities  are  mod 
manifed  in  their  Coldnefs  and  dry¬ 
ing  Properties.  But  there  are  fo  ve¬ 
ry  few  Indances  wherein  Bandage 
is  not  better  than  fuch  Application, 
that  very  little  comes  to  be  ufed  for 
that  purpofe.  In  Hemorrhages  and 
Ouzings  out  of  Serum,  fo  as  to  de¬ 
form  the  Skin,  Simples  of  this  na¬ 
ture  modly  take  place  ;  which  an- 
fwer  their  Ends  in  adringing  the 
Fibres,  whereby  thofe  Apertures 
are  fo  clofed,  as  not  to  admit  thro’ 
them  afterwards  any  fuch  Fluid. 

Some  things  alfo  anfwer  this  End 
only  by  dimulatingthe  Fibres  of  the 
tumify’d  Part,  fo  as  to  give  them 
fudden  and  forcible  Twitches, 
whereby  the  Obdru&ion  is  fome- 
times  loofened  and  fhook,  as  it 
were,  away  into  the  refluent  Cur¬ 
rent.  Such  a  fort  of  Motion  will  be 
occafioned  by  the  fudden  Applica¬ 
tion  of  any  thing  extream  cold,  as 
common  Water;  but  the  Pradlice  is 
feldom  fafe  ;  becaufe,  if  the  firfl  Ef¬ 
forts,  which  the  Fibres  are  put  upon 
by  thofe  means,  do  not  fucceed  in 
breaking  away  the  inclofed  Matter, 
they  will  be  drained,  and  not  able 


afterwards  to  repeat  their  natural 
Vibrations :  the  Conlequence  of 
which  is  weakening  the  Part,  which 
will  render  the  Tumor  moreobdi- 
nate.  There  are  many  other  Means 
and  accidental  Circumdances, which, 
contribute  to  favour  or  retard  this 
Intent  j  but  thefe  Hints  may  be 
fufficient. 

Repercutients ,  the  fame  as  the 
former. 

Reptiles ,  from  repo ,  to  creep,  are 
all  thofe  creeping  Animals  which 
red  upon  one  Part  of  their  Body* 
while  they  advance  the  other  for¬ 
ward. 

Rejidence,  is  the  Faces  or  Set¬ 
tling  of  any  Liquor. 

Refins,  or  Refinous  Particles ,  are 
the  fat  fulphureous  Parts  of  fome 
Vegetable,  which  is  natural,  orproT 
cured  by  Art :  and  will  incorporate 
with  Oil,  or  redtify’d  Spirit,  but 
not  with  an  aqueous  Menftruum. 

Refinance,  is  often  the  fame  as 
Renitency,  or  Vis  Inertia .  See  alio 
Medium. 

Refohents ,  are  fuch  Medicines 
as  loofen  and  open.  And, 

Refolution ,  is  the  opening  or 
loofening  any  Body.  And  there  is 
faid  to  be  made  a  Refolution  of 
crude  Matter  in  the  Body,  when 
that  Matter  is  by  what  means  foever 
fo  changed  as  to  become  harmlefs 
or  falutary  ;  being  of  it  felf  a  com- 
pleat  Cure  performed  without  any 
apparent  Evacuation. 

Refpiration.  The  true  under- 
danding  of  this  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  a  right  Notion  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  OEconomy  ;  it  may  therefore 
be  obferved,  that  by  blowing  into 
a  Bladder  a  confiderable  Weight 
may  be  raifed  by  the  Force  of  ouc 
Breath  :  For  with  a  Bladder  that  is 
oblong,  nearly  of  a  cylindrical  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  tied  at  both  ends,  if  a; 
Pipe  be  fixed  ai;  one  end,  and  a 
D  a  Weight 
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Weight  at  the  other,  and  the  Pipe 
fattened  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the 
Ground,  as  juft  allows  the  Weight 
to  reft  upon  the  Ground,  the  Blad¬ 
der  by  aneafy  Infpiration  will  raife 
7  lb .  Weighty  and  by  the  greateft 
Infpiration  of  a  pretty  ftrong  Man 
will  raife  28  lb.  Weight.  Now  the 
Force  by  which  the  .Air  enters  this 
Pipe,  is  that  Force  by  which  it  is 
dri  ven  out  of  the  Lungs :  If  there¬ 
fore  the  Force  by  which  the  Air 
enters  the  Pipe  can  be  determined, 
we  (hall  have  the  Force  by  which 
the  Air  is  drove  into  the  Afpera 
Art  evict. 

But  the  Preffure  of  Air  upon  the 
Bladder  is  equal  to  twice  theWeight 
it  can  raife,  becaufe  the  upper  part 
of  the  Bladder  being  fixed,  it  re¬ 
fills  the  Force  of  th.e  Air,  juft  as 
much  as  the  Weight  at  the  other 
end.  And  again,  fmce  the  Air  preffes 
every  way  equally,  the  whole  Pref¬ 
fure  will  be  to  that  part  of  it  which 
preffes  on  the  Orifice  of  the  Pipe, 
as  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Blad¬ 
der  is  to  the  Orifice  of  the  Pipe  ; 
that  is,  as  the  Surface  of  a  Cylin¬ 
der,  whofe  Diameter,  for  inftance, 
is  4  Inches,  and  Axis  7,  is  to  the 
Orifice  of  the  Pipe.  If  the  Dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Pipe  be  0.28,  and 
therefore  its  Orifice  0.616;  the 
Surface  of  the  Cylinder  will  be  88  : 
Therefore  at  88  :  0.616  :  :  14, 
double1  the  leaft  Weight  raifed,  to 

O  7 

0.098,  which  is  almoft  two  Ounces : 
and  in  raifmg  of  the  greateft:  Weight 
it  is  near  feven  Ounce?.  Thefe 
therefore  are  the  Forces  by  which 
the  Air  is  drove  thro’  the  Afpera  Ar- 
teria  in  an  eafy  and  a  ftrong  Ex- 
fpiration.  Now  if  we  confider  the 
Lungs  as  a  Bladder,  and  the  Larynx 
a9  a  Pipe,  the  Preffure  upon  the 
Orifice  of  the  Afpera  Arteria,  when 
the  Air  is  drove  out,  is  to  the  Pref¬ 
fure  upon  the  Lungs  as  the  whole 


Surface  of  the  Lungs  is  to  the  G-* 
rifice  of  the  Afperia  Arteria.  Let 
us  fuppofe  the  Diameter  of  the  La¬ 
rynx  to  be  5,  (which  is  more  than 
it  can  be)  then  the  Orifice  of  the 
Larynx  is  0.19.  Let  us  fuppofe 
the  two  Lobes  of  the  Lungs  to  be 
two  Bladders  or  Spheres,  whofe 
Diameters  are  each  6  Inches,  their 
Surfaces  are  each  1 1 3.  Inches,  and 
the  Preffure  upon  the  Larynx  will 
be  to  the  Preffure  upon  the  whole 
external  Surface  as  0.19  to  226, 
which  is  as  1  to  1189;  and  there¬ 
fore  if  the  Preffure  upon  the  La¬ 
rynx  in  an  ordinary  breathing  is  z 
Ounces,  the  Preffure  upon  the  whole 
external  Surface  of  the  Lungs  is 
148  Pound;  and  the  utmoft  Force, 
when  the  Preffure  upon  the  Larynx 
is  7  Ounces,  will  be  equal  to  52a 
Pound  Weight.  But  the  Lungs  are 
net  like  an  empty  Bladder,  where 
the  Air  preffes  only  upon  the  Sur¬ 
face  ;  for  they  are  full  of  Vehicles., 
upon  the  Surface  of  each  of  which 
the  Air  preffes  as  it  would  upon  the 
Surface  of  an  empty  Bladder :  and 
therefore  to  know  the  whole  Pref¬ 
fure  of  the  Air,  we  mult  deter¬ 
mine  the  internal  Surfaces  of  the 
Lungs.  To  do  this,  let  us  fuppofe 
that  7  part  of  the  Lungs  is  taken  up 
with  the  Branches  of  the  ‘Trachea 
Arteria ,  that  another  third  part  the 
Blood- Veffels  fill,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  is  Vehicles,  where  we  fuppofe 
the  chief  Preffure  upon  the  Blood- 
Veffels  to  be  made  :  Now  both 
Lobes  of  the  Lungs  contain  226 
folid  Inches,  of  which  j,  or  75 
Inches,  are  full  of  Vehicles.  Let 
the  Diameter  of  each  Vehicle  be 
y-g-  part  of  an  Inch,  the  Surface  ot 
a  Vehicle  will  be  .001256,  and  the  ' 
Solidity  0000043 .  by  which  Sum  it 
we  divide  75,  (the  Space  filled  by 
the  Veficles)  the  Quotient  gives  us 
17441860,  for  the  number  of  Ve¬ 
ficles 
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ficles  in  both  Lobes  of  the  Lungs. 
This  number  multiplied  by  .001256 
the  Surface  of  a  Veficle,  gives  the 
Sum  of  the  Surfaces  of  all  the  Vefi- 
cles,  to  wit,  2 1 906.976  Inches. And 
therefore  the  Preffure  upon  the  La¬ 
rynx  will  be  to  the  Preffure  upon 
the  whole  Surface  of  the  Lungs,  as 
6,19  to  21906.976;  and confequent- 
ly  when  in  an  ordinary  Exfpiration, 
the  Preffure  upon  the  Larynx  is  2 
Ounces,  the  Preffure  upon  the 
whole  internal  Surfaces  of  the  Lungs 
will  be  144.12  Pound  Weight;  and 
the  utmoft  Force  of  the  Air  in 
breathing,  when  the  Preffure  upon 
the  Larynx  is  7  Ounces,  will  be 
50443  Pound  Weight.  Tho’  thefe 
feem  to  be  prodigious  Weights,  yet 
it  mull  Hill  be  underftood,  that  the 
Preffure  upon  each  part  of  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Lungs  equal  to  the  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  Larynx ,  is  not  greater 
than  it  is  at  the  Larynx ,  and  that 
thefe  vaft  Weights  arife  from  the 
vaft  Extent  of  the  Surfaces  of  the 
Vehicles,  upon  which  it  was  neceffa- 
ry  that  the  Blood  fhould  be  fpread 
in  the  fmalleft  capillary  Veffels ;  that 
each  Globule  of  Blood  might,  as  it 
were, immediately  receive  the  whole 
Force  and  Energy  of  the  Air,  and 
by  that  be  broke  into  fmaller  Parts 
fit  for  Secretion  and  Circulation. 
And  from  thence  we  may  lea  rn  the 
mechanical  Reafon  of  the  Sti  u&ure 
of  the  Lungs  :  For  feeing  the  whole 
Blood  of  the  Body  was  to  pails  thro’ 
them,  in  order  to  receive  th  e  Vir¬ 
tue  of  the  Air,  and  that  cot, Id  not 
be  communicated  but  in  fn  tall  ca¬ 
pillary  Veffels,  it  was  necefla.ry  that 
the  Surfaces  upon  which  tb  ly  were 
to  be  fpread,  fhould  be  p  roporti- 
on’d  to  their  number,  vvhhch  is  ad¬ 
mirably  well  provided  for  by  the 
wonderful  Fabrick  of  the  Gungs. 

If  the  Gravity  of  the  Ai  r  was  al¬ 
ways  the  fame,  and  if  th* :  Diame¬ 


ter  of  the  Trachea  Arteria ,  and  the 
time  of  every  Exfpiration  were  equal 
in  all,  this  Weight  upon  the  Lungs 
would  be  always  the  fame.  But 
fmce  we  find  by  the  Barometer* 
that  there  is  3  Inches  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  greateft  and  the  leaf!  Gra- 
vity  of  the  Air,  which  is  a  tenth  part 
of  its  greateft  Gravity  ;  there  muft 
belikewife  the  Difference  of  a  tenth 
part  of  its  Preffure  upon  the  Lungs 
at  one  time  and  another  :  for  the 
Momenta  of  all  Bodies,  moved  with 
the  fame  Velocity,  are  as  their  Gra¬ 
vities.  This  is  a  Difference,  which 
fuch  as  are  Afthmatick  muft  be  very 
fenfible  of,  efpecially  if  we  confider 
that  they  likewife  breathe  thicker, 
that  is,  every  Exfpiration  is  perform- 
edin  lefs  time  ;  if  in  half  the  time,, 
and  the  fame  Quantity  of  Air  drawn 
in,  then  the  Weight  of  the  Air  up¬ 
on  the  Lungs  muft  be  5  7648  Pound, 
of  which  a  tenth  part  is  5764 
Pound  :  and  confequently  afthma- 
tick  People  upon  the  greateft  Rife 
or  Fall  of  the  Barometer  feel  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Air,  equal  to  above 
one  third  of  its  Preffure  in  ordinary 
breathing.  Again,  if  the  Trachea 
Arteria  is  fmall,  and  its  Aperture 
narrow,  the  Preffure  of  the  Air  en- 
creafes  in  the  fame  Proportion  as  if 
the  times  of  Exfpiration  werefhort** 
er,  and  therefore  a  fhrill  Voice  is 
always  reckoned  among  the  prog- 
noftick  Signs  of  a  Confumption,  be¬ 
en  ufe  that  proceeds  from  the  Nar- 
rovvnefs  of  the  Larynx ,  or  Trachea 
Arteria ;  and  confequently  encreafes 
the  Preflure  of  the  Air  upon  the 
Lungs,  which  upon  every  Exfpira¬ 
tion  beats  the  Veffel  fo  thin,  that 
at  laft  they  break,  and  a  Spitting 
of  Blood  brings  on  a  Confumption 
apace. 

RefurreSiion ,  and 

Refufcitation ,  the  fame  as  Revi¬ 
vification  ;  which  fee. 

D  d  z  Rettn^ 
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Retention,  and  Retentive  Faculty , 
is  that  State  of  Contra&ion  in  the 
folid  Parts,  as  makes  them  hold  fait 
their  proper  Contents. 

Rete  Mirabite ,  the  wonderful 

Net.  See  Brain. 

Reticularis  Plexus ,  the  ^  fame  as 
Choroidcs ,  which  fee  ;  becaufe  the 
Fibres  are  interwoven  like  a  Net. 

Reticulum,  the  fame  as  Omentum, 
thus  called  from  its  net- like  Struc¬ 
ture. 

Retiformis  Plexus ,  the  fame  as 
Reticularis  Plexus. 

Retiformis  Funic  a,  the  fame  as 
Ampbiblefiroides,  which  fee. 

Retina.  See  Eye. 

Retinaculum ,  is  the  name  of  a 
ehirurgical  Inlirument,  deferibed 
by  Scultetus,  Arm.  Chir .  Par.  i  • 
Fab.  I'j.Fig.z.  and  its  ufe  given 
alfoby  him,  Fab.  39.  Fig.  2,  3,  4. 
to  affift  in  Caftration,  or  cutting  an 
Hernia. 

Retort,  a  chymical  Veffel  of  Glafs 
ufed  for  diftilling  in  a  Sand-heat. 

Re tr adores,  the  fame  as  Elevato- 
res  Labii  fuperioris  j  which  fee. 

Revelation:  What  the  common 
Acceptation  of  it  is,  every  one 
knows  :  But  Helmont,  and  fome  of 
the  Enthufiaftick.  Chymifts,  often 
laid  Pretenlions  to  the  fame  Affif- 
tances  in  difeovering  their  Secrets ; 
but  were  never  credited  by  any  but 
the  moft  ignorant. 

Reverberatory ,  is  fuch  a  chirrs i- 
cal  Furnace  where  the  Flame  and 
Heat  is  thrown  back  by  the  Brick¬ 
work  upon  the  Veffel,  fo  as  to  make 
the  Heat  more  intenfe  ;  as  in  the 
Diftillation  of  acid  Spirits,  &c. 

Revulfion ,  from  Revello,  to  pull 
back  ;  is  the  calling  back  any  Hu¬ 
mour  by  Evacuation.  See  Phlebo¬ 
tomy  :  And 

Revulforla ,  are  Means  which 
procure  Revulfion. 

Revivification,  fetching  again  to 


Life.  Chymiils  ufe  this  Term  to 
exprefs  the  procuring  again  fome 
Metals  in  their  natural  State  from 
the  Mixtures  they  may  have  been 
blended  into  by  fome  Preparation, 
as  Quickfiiver  is  revived  from  Cin¬ 
nabar,  &c. 

Rhachis.  See  Rachis.  This  is 
fometimesufed  for  the  Spine. 

Rhagades,  are  Fiffures  appear¬ 
ing  fometimes  on  the  Hands,  Feet, 
Lips,  &c.  but  the  word  is  ufed  pe¬ 
culiarly  to  fignify  Fiffures,  tho’  thefe 
for  diftindlion  fake  are  fometimes 
called  Rhagades  ani,  about  the 
Verge  of  the  Anus,  proceeding  from 
an  acrimonious  Humour  fretting 
the  Part. 

Rheum,  from  pk>,  fiuo,  to  flow, 
is  a  thin  watery  Matter  ouzing  thro’ 
theGlands,  chiefly  about  the  Mouth. 

Rheumatifm,  from  the  fame  Ety¬ 
mology,  is  a  JDiilemper  affefling 
chiefly  the  Membrana  communis 
Mujculorum,  which  it  makes  rigid 
and  unfit  for  motion,  without  great 
pain.  And  this  feems  to  be  brought 
about  much  by  the  fame  Caufes,  as 
the  mucilaginous  Glands  in  the 
joints  are  rendered  fliff  and  gritty 
in  the  Gout.  The  Cure  depends  on 
Evacuation,  and  a  plentiful  ufe  of 
Volatiles  and  Diluters. 

Rhodon,  from  po'Jlv,  Rofa,  a  Rofe. 
Some  Compofitions  wherein  this  is 
the  chief  Ingredient,  have  their 
names  from  hence  ;  as  Diar rhodon, 
&c.  Hence  alfo, 

Rhcdofaccharum ,  from  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  Saccharum ,  Sugar,  is  Su¬ 
gar  of  Rofes . 

Rhomboides ,  is  a  Mufcle  thus  cal¬ 
led  from  its  Figure,  which  lies  un¬ 
der  the  Cucullaris ,  and  arifeth  from 
the  two  inferior  Spines  ofthe  Neck, 
and  four  fuperior  of  the  Back  ;  and 
is  inferted  flefhy  into  the  whole  Ba- 
fis  of  the  Scapula ,  which  it  draws 
backwards. 

i  Rhombus, 
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Rhombus ,  is  a  quadrilateral  Fi¬ 
gure,  having  two  acute  and  two  ob- 
tufe  Angles. 

R  hit  km,  from  po9t uoVCa,  ad  nu- 
meros  aptos  refero,  to  bring  to  a 
Calculation,  or  to  compute  :  is  ufed 
to  exprefs  a  certain  number  of 
Pulfes  in  any  given  time. 

Ribs.  See  Cojlrs. 

Rigation,  the  fame  as  Irrigation, 
the  fprinkling  or  moiftning  any 
thing  or  part. 

Right  Line,  is  the  nearell  Diftance 
between  any  two  Points. 

Rigidity,  is  faid  of  the  Solids  of 
the  Body,  when  being  ftiff  or  unpli- 
able  they  cannot  readily  perform 
their  relpe&ive  Offices.  This  is  to 
be  remedied  by  Fomentations,  Ba¬ 
thing,  &c.  but  a  Fibre  is  then  faid 
to  be  rigid,  when  its  Parts  are  fo 
ftrongly  cohered  together,  as  not  to 
yield  to  that  action  of  the  Fluids, 
which  ought  to  overcome  their  Re¬ 
finance,  in  order  to  the  prefervati- 
on  of  Health. 

Rigor,  is  a  convulfive  Shudder¬ 
ing  from  Cold,  or  an  Ague-fit. 

Rima ,  is  any  Fiffiure  or  Chink  ; 
hence  it  is  applied  to  feveral  parts 
of  the  Body  that  have  any  refem- 
blance  thereunto  in  Shape  ;  as  the 
Rima  Pudendi,  or  FiJJiira  Magna,  is 
the  Vulva ;  and  Rima  Laryngis,  is 
the  Aperture  of  the  Larynx,  Cf  c. 

Rimula,  a  little  Chink  or  Fiffure  ; 
is  only  a  Diminutive  of  the  forego¬ 
ing,  and  applied  to  leffer  Parts  of 
the  fame  Make  ;  as  that  fmall  Aper¬ 
ture  between  the  Cartilagines  Aryte- 
r.oides,  commonly  called  the  Glottis. 

Ripeners,  or  Drawers  ;  are  fuch 
Medicines  externally  applied,  as 
do  by  their  A&ivity  and  Warmth 
penetrate  the  Pores,  and  mix  with 
and  rarify  any  obftrudted  Matter, 
fo  that  it  may  be  rendered  fit  for 
difeharge  upon  laying  open  the 
Fart  by  Cauitick  or  Jncifion, 


Rivoand,  and  Rhvandzini,  are 
Arabick  Words  for  Rhubarb,  and 
which  Rolfinkius,  and  fome  Latin 
Writers  dill  retain. 

Rob,  is  an  antient  Term  for  in- 
fpiffated  Juices,  but  is  now  laid  a- 
fide. 

Roborantia,  from^^^,Strengths 
are  fuch  Medicines  as  ftrengthen 
the  Parts,  and  give  new  Vigour  to 
the  Conflitution.  See  Strengthners » 

Roche,  is  applied  to  the  Rock- 
Alum  ;  the  Term  in  French  digni¬ 
fying  Rock. 

Roriferous  Dulls,  Dew-dropping 
Pipes  :  the  Fhoracick  Du6t  is  thus 
by  fome  called,  from  its  flow  man¬ 
ner  of  conveying,  and  as  it  were 
infilling  the  Chyle  into  the  com¬ 
mon  Stream  of  the  Blood  :  The 
Lymphaticks  alfo  and  any  other 
Veffels  conveying  flowly  fmall 
Quantities  of  Fluid,  are  thus  called 
by  Bil/rus,  Bartholine,  and  fome 
others. 

Rofacea,  or  Rofata ,  is  a  Name  gi¬ 
ven  to  many  Compounds,  where 
Rofes  are  the  principal  Ingredi¬ 
ents  :  And, 

Rofalia ,  is  a  Diflemper  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  Martian  in  his  Notes  upon 
Hippocrates,  very  common  to  Chil¬ 
dren,  not  much  unlike  the  Mealies ; 
and  wherein  broke  out  fmall  red 
Pimples  of  the  bignefs  of  Millet- 
Seed  :  probably  the  fame  as  our 
Febris  Miliaris,  unlefs  in  the  Co¬ 
lour  at  the  Eruption. 

Rofeolte,  is  by  fome  Authors  ufecf 
much  for  the  fame  thing ;  and 
M.  A.  Severinus  hath  particularly 
wrote  a  large  Treatife  de  Rofeolis 
Saltantibus ;  and  affigned  therein 
Reafons  for  his  giving  thereunto 
the  Epithet  of  Saltantes. 

Rojlriformis  ProceJJiis,  from  Ro- 
jlrum,  a  Beak,  and  Forma,  Shape, 
is  the  fame  as  Coracoides ;  which 
fee. 

D  d  3  Rojtrum a 
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j lofirum,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
Pipe  which  conveys  the  diddling 
Liquor  into  its  Receiver,  in  the 
common  Alembicks :  alfo  for  a 
crooked  Sciftars  which  the  Surgeons 
in  fome  Cafes  make  ufe  of  for  the 
Dilatation  ofWounds. 

Rotator ,  a  Roller.  See  Trochan¬ 
ter* 

Rotula ,  a  little  Wheel  or  Fully* 
the  fame  as  Patella  ;  which  fee. 

Rotula ,  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame 
lenfe  as  Tabella ,  or  Lozenge. 

Rotundus,  is  one  of  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Radius ,  thus  called  from  its 
round  Shape.  It  arifes  flefhy  from 
the  internal  Extuberance  of  the  Hu¬ 
merus,  and  goes  obliquely  to  be  in- 
ferted  into  the  middle  and  external 
Parts  of  the  Radius  ;  with  others 
helping  to  turn  the  Palm  upwards. 

Ru Elation,  and 

Radius,  is  a  Belching  that  arifes 
from  Wind  and  Indigefcion  ;  and 
rather  to  be  cured  with  proper 
Stomachicks  than  Carminative  and 
hot  Liquors. 

Ruminant ,  Cud-chewers,  is  a 
general  Name  for  all  thofe  Animals 
that  chew  the  Cud. 

Rap  tile,  is  ufed  by  Fallopius  for 


any  thing  eafy  to  be  broke  ;  and 
he  alfigns  the  Caufe  of  Ruptibility 9 
as  he  calls  it,  to  a  multitude  of 
Pores  wanting  due  moifture  in 
them. 

Rufina,  an  Ingredient  of  a  Com* 
pofition  ufed  to  take  off  Hair,  with- 
out  the  Trouble  of  {having  For  be¬ 
ing  mixed  up  into  a  thin  Pafte  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  Quick-lime* 
and  a  fufficient  proportion  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  rubbed  over  any  hairy  part 
of  the  Body,  it  will  in  the  fpace  of 
a  minute  or  two,  fo  loofen  the  Hair 
by  the  Roots,  that  it  may  be  gently 
ftroked  off  with  the  Hand.  This 
method  of  taking  off  Hair  is  much 
pradlifed  among  the  Turks,  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  French.  The  Rufina 

Tartarorum  is  faid  to  be  a  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Honey,  boiled  to  a  high 
Confidence,  and  applied  in  the 
manner  of  a  Plaider ;  but  the  ge¬ 
nuine  Ruf?na  is  a  Species  of  Earth 
found  in  Turkey,  and  other  wife 
called  by  the  Name  of  Sufima, 
There  is  mention  made  of  it  in  the 
Philofiophical  Tranfadlions  for  the 
Month  of  December,  in  the  Year 
1666. 


s. 

S.  A.  C*  Ecundum  Artem ,  accord¬ 
ed  ing  to  Art,  is  a  Term 
frequently  ufed  in  Prefcription : 
and  then  properly  when  the  making 
up  of  the  Recipe  in  Perfection,  re¬ 
quires  fome  uncommon  Care  or 
Dexterity. 

Sabulous,  is  that  gritty  or  fandy 
Matter  which  often  wafhes  away 
by  the  Kidneys,  and  fettles  in  the 
Urine. 


Saccharum,  Sugar.  The  native 
Salt  of  the  Sugar-Cane,  obtained  by 
the  Exprefhon  and  Evaporation  of 
its  Juice.  *Tis  an  admirable  Medi¬ 
cine  of  a  very  detergent  Nature* 
Many  Accusations  have  been 
brought  againft  it  by  fuch  Perfons 
as  were  never  at  the  Pains  to  analyze 
or  thoroughly  confider  its  Nature. 
Such  Men  have  no  right  to  be  heard. 
But  whofoevev  will  take  the  Trouble 

may 
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may  be  fatisfied  that  it  is  a  very  no¬ 
ble  Salt  of  very  extraordinary  Vir¬ 
tues.  tho’  it  certainly  contains  a  la¬ 
tent  Corrofive  ’Tis  wonderfully 
we1!  diipofed  to  unite  with  various 
Subltances,  fb  as  to  prefer ve  them 
in  great  Perfection.  The  Confec¬ 
tioner’s  Art,  and  a  very  confidera- 
ble  part  of  Pharmacy  will  witnefs 
to  this  Truth.  The  Nature,  Pro¬ 
perties,  Virtues  and  Ufe  of  Sugar 
would  require  a  Volume  to  do  them 
Tuftice.  This  Term  is  alfo  by  our 
Chymifls  applied  to  many  Prepara¬ 
tions  having  fome  Refemblance 
thereunto  ;  as  the  Saccharum  Sa- 
turniy  and  the  like.  And 

Saccharine ,  is  frequently  afcribed 
to  things  having  the  Take,  or  any 
other  of  the  chief  Qualities  of  Su¬ 
gar  ;  as  Bandits  gives  an  inftance, 
■Med.  Sept.  Lib.  2.  SeS.  3.  Cap.  1. 
of  a  Perfon  whofe  Spittle  was  fweet, 
for  which  reafon  he  calls  it  Saccha- 
rina  Saliva. 

Saccus,  and 

Sacculus ,  is  ftridlly  a  Bag,  whence 
from  their  refemblance  many  parts 
of  the  Body  are  thus  called ;  as 

Sacculus  Chyliferus,  the  fame  as 
Receptaculum  Cbyli  ;  and 

Sacculus  Cordis,  the  Pericardium , 
&c. 

Sacculi  Medicin ales,  are  Bags  of 
Ingredients  to  be  fufpended  in  Li- 
•quorsin  making  Diet-Drinks. 

Sacer  ;  Some  give  this  name  to 
part  of  the  Tranfverfalis  Dorfj ; 
•which  fee. 

Sacer  Ignis,  the  Holy  Fire ;  fome 
have  fancy’d  to  give  this  name  to  a 
Herpes  Exedens ,  (which  fee)  but  it 
•does  not  appear  from  what  reafon  ; 
As  alfo  is, 

Sacer  Morbus ,  given  to  the  Epi- 
lepfy,  upon  the  Apprehenfions  of 
fomewhat  fupernatural  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  its  Production,  or  Cure. 

SacroJumhus,  is  a  Mufcle  that 


arifeth  flefhy  from  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  Os  Sacrum ,  posterior 
part  of  the  Ilium,  and  from  all  the 
Spines  and  tranfverfe  ProcefTes  of 
the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins.  It  gives 
a  fmall  Tendon  to  the  pofterior 
part  of  each  Rib  near  its  Root* 
where  a  fmall  Bundle  of  flefhy  Fi¬ 
bres  arifes  and  unites  with  each 
afcending  Tendon  to  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  Vertebra  of 
the  Neck.  This  with  the  Serratus 
Pojlicus  inferior ,  and  Triangularis , 
help  to  contract  the  Ribs  in  Ex- 
fpiration.  But  they  are  of  fmall 
force,  and  feem  only  to  accelerate 
the  Motion  of  the  Ribs,  which 
fall  down  chiefly  by  their  own  Gra¬ 
vity,  and  the  elafticity  of  the  Li¬ 
gaments  by  which  they  are  tied  to 
the  Vertebra. 

Sacrum  Os.  See  Vertebra. 

Saga,  one  who  deals  in  Praftigia 
or  Inchantments  ;  which  PraClice 
fome  of  the  chymical  Enthufiafts 
very  much  give  into. 

Sagittalis  Sutter  a.  See  Suture « 

Sal,  Salt.  See  Principles. 

Salacious,  is  Luftful,  or  addicted 
to  V enery, 

Salitura ,  is  a  Pickle  made  with 
Salt ;  the  fame  as  Muria  or  Brine. 

Saliva,  is  often  ufed  for  Spu¬ 
tum,  every  thing  that  is  fpit  up> 
but  it  more  ftriCtly  iignifies  that 
Juice  which  is  feparated  by  the 
Glands,  called  Saliva l.  See  Mouth: 
whence 

Salivation,  is  a  Method  of  Cure 
much  praCtifed  of  late  in  venereal, 
fcrophulous,  and  other  obftinate  Ca¬ 
fes,  by  promoting  a  fecretion  of 
Spittle  :  The  manner  how  Mer¬ 
cury  effefits  this,  may  be  under- 
flood  by  what  has  been  explained 
under  that  Word.  To  which  it  may 
be  here  added,  that  the  fafeft  way 
of  raifing  a  Salivation,  is  by  the  ufe 
of  internal  Medicines;  fmcewhat- 
D  d  4  foever 
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foever  Mifchiefs  can  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  from  thefe,  may  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  follow  the  external  ufe  of 
Mercury ;  not  only  becaufe,  as  has 
been  already  hinted,  the  mineral 
Globules  being  intimately  com¬ 
bined  with  Salts  in  the  feveral  Pre¬ 
parations  given  inwardly,  will,  by 
the  irritation  of  thefe,  be  eafilyand 
fully  thrown  out  at  the  Organs  of 
Secretion,  till  the  Blood  is  quite  dif- 
diarged  of  its  Load ;  whereas  in  all 
theDaubings  with  Mercurial  Oint¬ 
ments,  we  can  never  be  certain  that 
none  of  the  heavy  Particles  are  left 
lodged  in  the  Interdices  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres  or  Cells  of  the  Bones  :  but  alfo 
fin  as  much  as  by  computing  the  Pro¬ 
portion  of  Mercury,  in  all  the  Dofes 
necedary  to  promote  a  Spitting, 
and  the  weight  of  the  fame  Mineral 
ufually  applied,  when  this  is  done 
by  Un&ion,  it  will  appear,  that  the 
quantity  in  the  latter  Cafe  vadly  ex¬ 
ceed?  that  in  the  former;  and  con- 
fequently,  that  the  Inconveniencies 
to  be  feared  will  be  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion.  Therefore  this  external 
Management  of  Mercury  is  only  to 
be  allowed  of,  where  either  the  Cafe 
will  bear  the  Violence  of  fuch  a 
Method,  or  outward  Ulcers  and 
Tumors  require  a  particular  Cure 
by  Liniments,  Cfc. 

Nor  is  it  improper  to  remark, 
that  we  do  hereby  fee  how  this  ufe 
oi  this  Mineral  comes  to  produce 
that  Effed  fo  often  complained  of 
(tho^  not  always  with  Reafon)  of 
making  the  Bones  foul  or  carious, 
i  or  if  the  Lamina  or  Fibres  of  thefe 
are  already  fo  much  broken  and 
fpoiled  by  a  Difeafe,  as  that  the 
Circulation  of  the  Fluids  thro7  them 
cannot  be  maintained,  they  mud 
neceffarily  be  corrupted  more  by 
the  Weight  of  the  Mercurial  Glo¬ 
bules  :  tho*  here  alfo  it  is  plain, 
the  outward  Ufe  of  this  Re¬ 


medy  will  be  more  to  be  blamed 
than  the  inward. 

And  indeed,  as  the  earlielL  ufe  of 
Mercury  was  in  Unguents  and  Em- 
plaiders ;  fo  mod  of  the  Prejudices 
and  Outcries  about  it  are  owing  to 
Effeds  produced  this  way.  For  the 
fir  ft  Attempts  of  the  Cure  of  Vene¬ 
real  Maladies  by  this  Remedy,  were 
learned  from  the  Arabians ;  who  ha¬ 
ving  recommended  mercurial  Oint¬ 
ments  in  the  Lepra  and  Scabies ,  gave 
a  handle  to  the  Italian  Phyficians 
to  try  their  Efficacy,  in  removing 
the  Foulnefs  of  the  Skin  from  a 
new  and  terrible  Contagion  :  nei¬ 
ther  were  they  fparing  of  their  Li¬ 
niments,  which  they  continued  to 
rub  [in  twelve  or  fifteen,  nay  fome- 
times  for  above  thirty  Days  toge¬ 
ther  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
often  met  with  very  untoward 
Symptoms  from  fo  fevere  a  Treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  (as  fome  of  them  do  af¬ 
firm)  they  now  and  then  found  Mer¬ 
cury  in  the  rotten  Bones  of  their  Pa¬ 
tients  ;  who  had,  it  may  be,  differ’d 
too  much,  both  from  their  Difeafe 
and  their  Phyficians.  Hence, 

Salruantia ,  are  Medicines  which 
promote  Spitting. 

Sal /'amentum,  and 

Salfugo ,  are  any  Salt  pickles,  or 
Brines. 

Sahatella,  is  a  Vein  which  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  little  Finger. 

Salubris ,  and 

Salutaris ,  bothfrom  falus ,  Health, 
exprefs  any  thing  in  Health,  or  con¬ 
ducive  thereunto  ;  and  even  fuch 
Difeafes  are  by  fome  called  Saluta¬ 
ry ,  as  are  curable,  and  leave  the 
Condi tuti on  better  than  before ;  as 
the  Gout,  effc. 

Saint atcres,  Saluters.  There  were 
a  Set  of  Enthufiads  or  Impodors 
in  Spain,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Kathe¬ 
rine,  who  pretended  to  the  Cure 
of  many  Difeafes,  by  touching  or 

breathing 
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breathing  only  upon  the  Patient, 
in  their  ordinary  Intercourfes  with 
them. 

Sampfuchinon ,  is  a 

Name  which  hath  been  given  to  an 
Oil,  and  an  Ointment  wherein  Mar¬ 
joram  was  the  chief  Ingredient  j 
from  Sampfuchus ,  a  fynonymous 
Term  for  that  Plant. 

Sanative ,  from  Sanitas ,  Health, 
is  any  thing  conducing  there¬ 
unto. 

Sandli  Viti  Chorea.  See  Chorea 
Sancii  Viti. 

Sanflus,  holy.  This  hath  been 
applied  to  many  things  both  fimple 
and  compound,  as  vvhimlical  Per- 
fpns  have  conceited  of  their Vertues; 
as  the  Guaiacum  is  called  Lignutn 
Sanfium ,  and  even  our  own  Difpen- 
fatories  retain  a  purging  Powder 
under  the  Title  of  Pulvis  Sandlus. 

Sandaraca,  hath  been  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  many  different  things,  as  a 
waxy  Subftance  falling  with  Spring- 
Dew,  in  which  Bees  are  faid  much 
to  delight :  It  is  alfo  the  Arabian 
Name  for  Gum- Juniper,  or  the  Ver- 
nix  ;  as  likewife  for  a  mineral  Pro¬ 
duction  not  much  unlike  Arfenick, 
on  which  account  that  is  fometimes 
called  Arfenicum  rubrum. 

Sandyx,  is  Cerufs  burned  till  it 
refembles  the  red  Arfenick  in  Co¬ 
lour  ;  or  is  a  red  Earth,  the  fame 
probably  as  the  red  Orpiment. 

Sanguification ,  making  Blood. 
This  may  be  underftood  by  confi- 
dering  what  is  explained  under  the 
Term  Digefiion :  For  as  the  Chyle 
is  made  out  of  our  Aliments  by  the 
Contractions  and  Attritions  of  the 
Stomach,  fo  the  Chyle  is  made  into 
Blood  by  the  Attrition  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries  thereupon.  See  further  under 
Blood,  Lungs,  Phlebotomy,  iff c. 

Sanguine ,  Bloody,  or  of  a  Con- 
ftitution  abounding  with  Blood  ; 
from 


Sanguis ,  Blood  ;  which  fee. 

Sanguifuga ,  Blood- fucker,  a 
Name  given  by  fome  to  a  Leech, 
from  its  Faculty  of  drawing  Blood 
from  Animals. 

Sanies ,  a  thick  and  bloody  Pus, 
or  Matter. 

Sanitas.  See  Hygieia. 

Sapa,  the  Name  of  an  old  Form 
of  Medicine  like  Rob ,  which  is  a 
Juice  boiled  up  to  fome  Confiflence  ; 
llriCtly  that  of  Grapes,  tho’  ufed  al¬ 
fo  for  others  ordered  after  the  fame 
manner. 

Saphena ,  probably  from  a-upns, 
manifeftus ,  eafy  to  be  feen,  becaufe 
it  lies  very  plain  in  fight  i  is  a  Vein 
in  the  Leg.  See  Vein. 

Sapientice  Dentes,  thus  called,  be¬ 
caufe  they  appear  not  till  Perfons 
are  of  years  of  Difcretion.  See 
Dentes. 

Sarcocele,  from  crd pf ,  Caro,  Flefh, 
and  Tumor,  a  Swelling  ;  is  a 
flefhy  Excrefcence  of  the  Tefticles, 
which  fometimes  grows  fo  large  as 
to  ftretch  the  Scrotum  much  beyond 
its  natural  fize.  Alfo 

Sarcoma,  is  of  the  fame  fignifi ca¬ 
tion  ;  as  is  likewife 

Sarcofis. 

Sarcoticks ,  from  the  fame  Deri¬ 
vation,  are  Medicines  that  fill  up 
Ulcers  with  new  Flefh,  the  fame  as 
Incarnatives  ;  which  fee.  Many 
other  Words  are  alfo  compounded 
at  pleafure  from  the  fame  Founda¬ 
tion,  not  of  any  moment  to  infert 
here. 

Sartorius,  called  alfo  Longus  Ti¬ 
biae,  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifeth  from 
the  inferior  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the 
Ilium,  and  running  obliquely  by  the 
infide  of  the  Thigh,  is  inferted  into 
the  internal  fide  of  the  Tibia,  three 
or  four  Fingers  breadth  below  its 
upper  Extremity.  By  this  we  throw 
one  Leg  crofs  another, 

Sa* 
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Saturantia ,  is  iometimes  ufed  in 
the  fame  Senfe  as  Abforbents ;  which, 
fee, 

Saturnus .  Chy mills  afcribe  this 
Name  to  Lead  ;  becaufe  they  will 
have  that  Metal  to  be  under  the 
Influence  of  the  Planet  Saturn, 
See  Lead. 

Satyriafis ,  and 

Satyrifmus ,  from  <rxrvg<&,  Sa¬ 
tyr  us,  a  Satyr,  or  kind  of  Ape  or 
Monkey,  which  is  greatly  addicted 
to  Venery,  whence  this  fignifies  a 
lullful  Difpofition. 

Saxifrage,  quail  Saxunt  fr anger e, 
to  break  the  Stone,  is  applicable  to 
any  thing  having  this  Property,  but 
is  a  Term  molt  commonly  given  to 
a  Plant,  from  an  Opinion  of  its 
Medicinal  Virtues  to  this  Effect. 

Saxontcus,  is  an  Epithet  which 
hath  been  given  to  a  compound 
Powder,  yet  retained  in  fome  Dif- 
penfatories,  for  its  fuppofed  Effi¬ 
cacy  in  breaking  the  Stone,  or  ex¬ 
pelling  it. 

Scabies,  a  Scab,  is  ufed  fome- 
times  for  the  Itch,  and  fuch  like 
cutaneous  Eruptions. 

Scala,  a  Scale  or  Ladder,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  Chirurgical  Inftrument, 
for  refting  and  defending  the  Limbs 
an  cafe  of  Erasures  or  Diflocations ; 
of  which  Scultetus  gives  a  Figure. 
Arm.  Chir.Part  \.cLab.  29.  Fig.  3, 
and  its  Ufe,  Tab.  49.  Fig .  1.  but 
figuratively  fome  have  applied  this 
to  a  Man’s  Life,  which  they  divide 
into  different  Ages,  calling  the 
whole  The  Scale  of  Life.  Some  al- 
fo  will  have  it,  that  the  Scala  Ja¬ 
cobi,  Jacob's  Ladder,  denotes  only 
fuch  a  Knowledge  of  the  Air,  and 
the  Elements  above  us,  as  in  a 
myftical  Senfe  may  be  faid  to  af- 
cend  up  into  Heaven. 

Scalenum ,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Neck  thatarifeth  from  the  firft  and 
fecond  Ribs,  and  afcending,  is  in- 


ferted  into  all  the  tranfverfe  Pro- 
ceffes  of  the  Neck  except  the  firft. 
Tiiis  Mufclefeems  to  be  three;  but 
fuch  Divifion  is  not  of  any  real  Ufe. 
It  is  perforated  for  the  Paffage  of 
the  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves ; 
becaufe  the  Neck  is  more  eafily 
moved  than  that  part  of  the  Ribs 
to  which  they  are  faftened :  there¬ 
fore  it  is  juftly  reckoned  amongft 
the  Benders  of  the  Neck. 

Scapellatum,  is  by  fome  Authors 
ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  the  Greeks 
applied  Phimofs ,  pifA&cns,  for  a 
Denudation  of  the  Glands  of  the 
Penis ,  when  the  Prepuce  could  not 
draw  over  it. 

Scaphoides,  from  Scapba,  <ncol<pt), 
a  Boat,  and  ii^cq,  forma.  Shape, 
the  fame  as  Navicular e  Os ;  which 
fee. 

Scapula,  3O[A07r\xTcci,  or  Shoul¬ 
der-blades,  arejtwo  large  and  broad 
Bones,  like  the  Triangle  called  Sca¬ 
lenum  ;  they  are  fituated  on  each 
fide  of  the  upper  and  back-part  of 
the  Thorax.  The  Subftance  of  the 
Scapula  is  thin,  but  folid  and  firm  ; 
its  outfide  is  fomewhat  convex,  and 
its  infide  concave ;  its  upper  edge 
is  called  Cofa  fuperior ,  and  its  lower 
Cofta  inferior ;  its  broad  end  is 
called  its  Bafts,  which,  with  the  two 
edges,  make  the  upper  and  lower 
Angles.  They  have  each  three 
Procefles,  of  which  the  firft  runs  al! 
along  the  middle  of  their  outfide, 
and  is  called  their  Spine.  That  end 
of  the  Spine,  which  receives  the 
Extremity  of  the  Clavicula,  is  called 
Acromion.  The  fecond  Procefs  is  a 
little  lower  than  the  Acromion ;  ’tis 
fhort  and  fharp  like  a  Crow’s  Bill, 
therefore  called  Coracoides ;  thefe 
two  Proceffes  are  tied  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  by  a  ftrong  Ligament  which 
ferves  to  keep  the  Head  of  t he  Hu¬ 
merus  in  the  Cavity  of  the  third 
Procefs,  which  is  called  Corvix. 

This 
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This  Procefs  is  the  Extremity  of 
the  Scapula,  which  is  oppcfite  to 
its  Bafis,  It  has  around  Sinus,  tipt 
about  its  Brim  with  a  Cartilage, 
which  receives  the  Plead  of  the 
Humerus  T  he  U(e  of  the  Scapula 
is  to  receive  the  Extremities  of 
the  Clavicula  and  Humerus,  for  the 
eafier  Motion  of  the  Arm,  and  to 
give  rile  to  the  Mufcles  which 
move  the  Arm. 

Scapus ,  is  a  Term  in  Botany  for 
the  ftrait  Stalk  or  Shaft  of  a  Plant, 
handing  upright  like  a  Pillar  or 
Column 

Scarf  Skin.  S ee  Cuticula. 

Scarification,  is  anlncifion  of  the 
Skin  with  a  Lancet,  or  fuch-like 
Inftrument ;  and  is  moll  pradifed 
in  Cupping,  which  ads  by  Stimu¬ 
lation  as  well  as  by  Evacuation. 

Scarificatorium ,  is  the  Inftrument 
to  make  Scarification  withal,  and 
is  of  late  very  conveniently  or¬ 
dered  by  a  number  of  Points  fet  in 
a  Plane,  which  are  all  ftruck  into 
the  Part  at  once. 

Scarletina  Febris,  Scarlet- Fever, 
the  fame  as  Purple- Fever ;  which 
fee. 

Sceletum,  a  Skeleton.  This  is 
the  Bones  of  the  Body  preferved 
together  as  much  as  can  be  in  their 
natural  Situations  :  And  thofe  in  a 
human  Body,  are 


,The  Os  Front  is  I 

Occipitis  1 

OJfia  P arietalia  2  * 

cIemporum  *  2 

OJJicula  Auditus  8 

Os  Ethmoides  I 

Sphenoides  I 

Mali  2 

Maxillan  2 

Unguis  2 

Naji  2 

Palati  z 

Vomer  E 


)  s  c 


Maxilla  Inferior 

I 

Dentes  Incijivi 

8 

Canini 

4 

Molares 

20 

Hyoides 

\ 

1 

61 

Vertebra  Cernsicis 

7 

Dorfi 

IZ 

Lumborum 

5 

OJJis  Sacri 

6 

Os  Coccygis 

8 

Scapula 

X 

Claajicula 

z 

Cofia 

24 

Sternum 

1 

QJfa  Innominata 

z 

The  Humerus 

z 

Ulna 

% 

Radius 

z 

OJfia  Carpi 

16 

Metacarpi 

8 

Digitorum 

3® 

6o> 

The  Os  Femoris 

z 

Rotula 

2 

Fibia 

z 

Fibula 

z 

Offia  Farfi 

H 

Metatarfi 

30 

Digitorum 

28 

60 


In  all  245 


Befides  the  OJfia  Sefiamoidaa , 
which  are  faid  to  be  found  to  the 
Number  of  48. 

Scelotyrbe ,  from  Crus , 

the  Leg,  and  rt/p&j,  Fumultus,  uP- 
roar  ;  iignifies  thofe  Pains  in  the 

Legs 
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-Legs  that  generally  attend  fcorbu- 
tick  Habits ;  whence  it  is  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  the  Scurvy  it  felf, 
and  applied  to  fome  Medicines  con¬ 
trived  againft  fuch  Diforders. 

Seep  tick,  is  one  who  doubts  the 
Truth  of  any  thing,  till  thorowly 
examined  ;  tho’  lome  go  fo  far  un¬ 
der  this  Pretence,  as  hardly  to  be 
convinced  by  any  Evidences.  Galen 
makes  mention  in  his  Time  of  a 
publick  School  or  College  of  Phy- 
iicians,  who  profeffed  themfelves 
Sceptuksi  but  Cartejius  hath  of  late 
given  much  Encouragement  to  this 
Sett,  whom  he  hath  taught  to  call 
every  thing  in  queftion  till  re-ex- 
smined ;  and  our  Countryman  Mr. 
'Moyle  hath  wrote  a  Eook  well 
known,  under  the  Title  of  the  Scep¬ 
tical  Chymiji ;  where  every  thino  is 
laid  down  rather  by  way  of  Enqui¬ 
ry,  than  as  Matter  well  known  and 
fettled, 

S  chefs,  (ryjfrtc,  is  a  Difpofition  of 
&he  Body  accidentally  eontratted, 
not  yet  fo  fully  confirmed,  but  that 
It  may  eafily  again  be  altered  ;  in 
Biftinttion  from  which  is  a 
confirmed  Habit.  Hence  alfo  Sche~ 
ilea  Feb,  hi s  one  that  will  loon  give 
way  to  Remedies,  contrary  to  the 
Hcdlica,  which  is  fo  confirmed  in 
the  Habit  as  not  to  be  removed  but 
by  long  Time,  and  great  Difficulty. 

Scholium,  is  a  Remark  made  at 
plealure,  and  as  it  were  by  the  by  ; 
on  any  Propofition,  before  advan¬ 
ced  and  treated  of. 

Sciatica.  See  Gout . 

S  chi  rrkus , 

Scirrhoma ,  and 

Scirrhojis,.  from  i ryafoco,  induro , 
to  harden  ;  is  an  Induration  of  the 
Glands  from  gritty  obilrutted  Mat¬ 
ter,  as  it  happens  frequently  to  the 
Liver  in  a  Jaundice,  and  the  like. 

Sclerophthalmia ,  (ncMeoCpOuXi/oia,  ; 
is  a  Lippitudo  dura ,  wherein  the 
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Eye-Lids  turn  out  red,  hard,  and 
dry;  and  very  difficult  to  cure. 
Whence, 

Sclerotica  Tunica,  fo  called  from 
ck'Kyqou,  induro ,  to  harden  ;  is  the 
fame  as  Cornea .  See  Eye.  Thus 
alfo 

Scleroticks,  are  Medicines  which 
harden  and  confolidate  the  Parts 
they  are  applied  upon. 

Scobs,  mofi  properly  fignifies  the 
Pot-Afhes,  or  the  Scoria  of  any 
Metal,  but  is  by  fome  more  laxly 
applied,  as  Scribonius  Largus  men¬ 
tions  a  Scobs  eborea,  as  does  alfo 
Cel/us  give  it  to  various  things. 

Scopus,  (newer,.  Scope,  is  by  fome 
ufed  in  the  fame  Acceptation  as  In¬ 
tention  or  Indication  ;  but  others 
have  very  critically  diftinguiflied 
between  them,  not  of  moment 
enough  to  take  notice  of  here. 

Scorbutica,  are  Medicines  which 
prevail  againfl  the 

Scorbutus,  Scurvy  ;  a  Difeafe  that 
fome  Writers  make  various  Difiinc- 
tions  about,  tho’  not  to  any  great 
purpofe.  It  is  a  Confiitution  where¬ 
in  the  Blood  is  unequally  fluid,  and 
is  beft  remedied  by  Stimuli ,  Exer- 
cife,  and  fuch  means  as  affill  in 
Sanguification. 

Scoria,  are  the  Recrements  of 
Metals,  i.  e.  Drofs. 

S creation,  is"  by  fome  taken  for 
hawking  up  fomewhat  to  fpit  out, 
and  others  for  the  Matter  it  felf  fo 
raifed. 

Scrobiculus  Cordis,  the  fame  as 
Anticardium ;  which  fee. 

Scrophula,  the  fame  as  Struma , 
the  King’s-Evil ;  is  a  preternatural 
Obflruttion  and  Erofion  of  the 
Glands. 

Scrotocele,  from  Scrotum,  the  Cod, 
and  m Ajj,  Tumor,  a  Swelling  ;  is  a 
Rupture  of  the 

Scrotum.  See  Generation  Paris 
of,  proper  to  Men, 

Scr&- 
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Scrotum  Cordis ,  the  fame  as  Pe¬ 
ricardium. 

Scruple,  a  medicinal  Weight  con¬ 
fiding  of  20  Grains,  and  making 
the  third  of  a  Dram. 

Scutu? n,  fignifying  an  Helmer, 
hath  by  Anatom  ills  been  applied  to 
many  Parts  of  the  Body  having  re- 
femblance  thereunto  in  Figure;  as, 

Scutiform'e  Os,  the  fame  as  Pa¬ 
tella  ;  thus  called  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  a  Shield  in  Shape,  as  this 
Term  imports.  Hence  alfo, 

Scutformis  Cartilago,  is  the  Car¬ 
tilago  Enjiformis  ;  which  fee. 

Secefjion,  the  going  off  by  Secre¬ 
tion,  as  the  Excrements  are  parti¬ 
cularly  faid  to  be  formed  by  the 
Seceffion  of  thofe  Parts,  whereof 
they  confift,  from  the  animal  Flu- 
ids,  thro’  their  proper  Outlets. 

Secretion.  See  Animal  Secre¬ 
tion. 

Seftion,  is  properly  the  cutting 
any  thing  whatsoever  ;  and  the 
Manner  or  Pofition  in  which  it  is 
done  with  refpeft  to  the  Figure  of 
any  Part,  making  it  faid  to  'be 
perpendicular,  parallel,  tranfverfe, 
or  the  like. 

Secimdary  Fever,  is  that  which 
arifes  after  a  Crifis,  or  the  Dilcharge 
of  fome  morbid  Matter,  as  after 
the  Deelenfion  of  the  Small-Pox,  or 
Mealies ;  and  fuch  a  Fever  is  fre¬ 
quently  dangerous. 

Secundine,  or  After-Birth,  is  all 
that  is  brought  from  the  Uterus  after 
Delivery,  as  the  Chorion ,  Ammion, 
&c.  See  Feet  us. 

Secundum  Naturam ,  nurd  <pv<rtv, 
according  or  agreeable  to  Nature, 
inoppofition  to  a  preternatural,  or 
out  of  the  common  Courfe  of  A- 
gency  in  Nature. 

Segment,  is  a  Figure  contained 
between  a  Chord  and  an  Arch  of  the 
fame  Circle,  or  fo  much  of  the  Cir¬ 
cle  as  is  cut  off  by  that  Chord. 


Segregation ,  is  a  total  Separation 
of  folid  Parts  from  their  Contact 
with  one  another,  as  in  fome  frac¬ 
tured  Bones,  or  the  like. 

Sella  Equina,  and 

Sella  Shpenoides,  and 

Sella  Turcica,  are  various  Names 
for  the  fame  thing.  See  Brain. 

Semeiotica ,  is  that  Part  ofPhy- 
fick  which  treats  of  the  Signs  of 
Health  and  Sicknefs. 

Semen,  Seed.  For  fo  far  as  this 
is  concerned  in  Botany ,  fee  Vegeta¬ 
ble.  And  befides  what  hath  been  faid 
under  Animalcule,  Conception ,  Gene¬ 
ration,  and  Foetus,  (which  fee)  for 
the  Secretion  of  this  Fluid,  it  may 
be  confidered,  that  the  Blood  is 
carried  to  theTelticles  bytheSper- 
matick  Arteries,  which,  contrary 
to  the  conltant  Method  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  framing  the  other  Arte¬ 
ries,  are  fmalleft  where  they 
fpringfrom  the  Trunk  of  the  great 
Artery,  and  immediately  dilate  to 
a  confiderable  Bignefs :  Which  evi¬ 
dently  Ihews,  that  there  could  be  no 
other  Defign  in  it  but  to  retard  the 
Velocity  of  the  Blood.  We  cannot 
fuppofe  that  the  only  Intention  was* 
that  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Blood  might 
go  to  the  Teiticles ;  becaufe  then 
there  had  been  no  occafion  for  gi¬ 
ving  this  Artery  a  different  Figure 
from  all  others ;  that  narrow  Orifice 
would  have  been  fufficient  of  it  felf 
for  that  purpofe,  which  theWidenefs 
of  the  Artery  immediately  after¬ 
wards  does  neither  hinder  nor  fur¬ 
ther.  The  Orifices  of  the  fpermatick 
Arteries  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  meafured,  as  may  the  Dimen- 
fions  of  the  other  Arteries ;  and  yet 
they  are  hardly  gone  from  the  Aorta. 
before  they  dilate  as  big,  if  not  big¬ 
ger,  than  one  of  the  Lumbal s, 
which  is  434.2.  Now,  if  we  fup¬ 
pofe  their  Orifices  to  be  each  17.3, 
then  the  Blood  will  move  2 5  times 

flower 
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Sower  where  the  Artery  dilates  than 
it  does  at  its  Orifice.  Again,,  we 
eonftantly  find  that  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Body  are  fupplied  with  Blood 
by  fmall  Arteries  from  the  neareft 
.Trunks.  If  this  Method  had  been 
©bferved  in  fending  the  Blood  to  the 
Tefticles,  they  had  received  their 
Arteries  from  thelliacks  ;and  they 
had  ran  but  a  little  way  before  they 
had  come  to  the  end  of  their  Jour¬ 
ney.  Butinftead  of  this,  two  fmall 
Arteries  are  made  to  arife  from  the 
Aorta ,  a  little  below  the  Emulgents, 
and  to  march  above  a  Foot  before 
they  come  to  the  Tefticles.  Now 
if  we  confider,  that  the  Velocity  of 
the  Blood  in  the  fpermatick  Artery, 
is  25  times  flower  than  it  is  at  its 
Orifice,  that  is,  in  the  Aorta  ;  and 
that  the  Velocity  of  Blood  in  the 
Iliacks,  can  be  but  very  little  lefs 
than  it  is  in  the  Aorta,  where  the 
Spermaticks  arife ;  the  Blood  muft 
move  25  times  flower  to  the  Tef¬ 
ticles,  than  if  it  had  gone  after  the 
ordinary  manner  from  the  Iliacks. 
And  becaufe  the  Space  it  runs  thus 
flowly,  is  at  Jeaft6  times  longer  than 
if  it  had  gone  from  the  fliacks ; 
therefore  it  muft  be  150  times  long¬ 
er  in  going  to  the  Tefticles,  than  if 
it  had  gone  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Courfe  of  Nature.  So  that  the 
inteftine  Motion  of  the  Blood  is  not 
only  allay’d,  but  fufficient  time  is 
afterwards  allowed  the  Particles, 
which  are  to  compofe  the  Seed,  to 
attrafil  and  coalefce  before  they 
arrive  at  the  Tefticles. 

Semilunar  V al<ves,  thus  called  from 
their  refemblance  in  Shape  to  a 
half  Moon.  See  Heart. 

Semimares ,  half  Males,  fo  Rolfin- 
kius,  and  fome  others,  call  thofe 
who  have  been  caftrated,  as  Eu¬ 
nuchs,  Geldings,  Gfc. 

Semimembranojus ,  half  membra¬ 
nous,  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifeth  tendi¬ 


nous  from  the  Protuberance  of  the 
Ifchiwn ,  immediately  below  the  Se~ 
minerevofus ,  and  isinferted  by  a  large 
Tendon  into  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  ’Tibia .  This  is  one  of 
the  four  Mufcles  that  bend  the  Leg. 

Semi  met  alia,  half  Metals,  fuchas 
the  Marcafites ,  Stibium ,  Bifmuth , 
and  the  like. 

Seminalis  Capfula ,  or  Seed- Bag, 
is  the  Husk  that  contains  the  Seed 
of  any  Plant. 

Semination ,  is  called  by  Blafius 
the  Im million  of  the  Male-Seed 
into  the  Womb  in  Coidon. 

Seminervofus ,  half  nervous,  is  a 
Mufcle  that  ariles  from  the  Protu¬ 


berance  of  the  Ifchium ,  and  is  infert- 
ed  by  a  round  Tendon  into  the  in¬ 
ternal  Part  of  the  Epyphyfis  of  the 
Tibia,  and  helps  to  bend  the  Leg. 

Semifpeculum ,  is  an  Inftrument 
defcribed  by  Hildanus  for  dilating 
the  Neck  of  the  "Womb; 

Semifpinatus .  See  Tranfv  erf  alts 
Dorfi. 


Semitertian.  Altho’  many  have 
wrote  concerning  this,  particularly 
Sennertus ,  Hof  man,  Willis ,  and  Syl¬ 
vius  ;  and  tho’  Spigelius  hath  wrote 
a  whole  Treatife  about  it,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  collect  from  them  all 
what  they  meant  by  it;  tho’ itfeems 
to  be  taken  for  a  common  Tertian, 
joined  with  more  than  ordinary 
Symptoms  of  Malignancy,  and  ra¬ 
ther  remitting  than  intermitting, 
there  being  no  Intervals  quite  free 
from  the  Fever. 

Senfation.  All  Senfation  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  immediate  A&ion  of 
the  finer  and  more  fluid  Parts  of 
Bodies  upon  the  Organs  of  Senfe ; 
the  Impulfe  communicated  by  thefe  v 
fubtile  Parts  of  Bodies,  upon  the 
Organs  fitly  difpofed,  is  thro’  them 
tranfmitted  to  the  Nerves,  appro¬ 
priated  and  contrived  for  fuch  a 
Senfe,  and  thro’  them  to  the  Brain. 

Thus 
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Thus  in  Vifion,  the  Light  reflected 
from  the  Surfaces  of  Bodies  is  trans¬ 
mitted  thro’  the  Humours  of  the 
Eye,  and  congregated  upon  the  Re¬ 
tina ,  in  the  fame  manner  it  was  re¬ 
flected  from  the  Body ;  and  thereby 
an  Impulfe  modify’d  after  a  certain 
manner,  ftrikes  the  Filaments  of  the 
Optick  Nerves,  which  convey  this 
Impulfe  to  the  Brain.  In  Hearing, 
the  Sound,  after  divers  Modificati¬ 
ons  in  its  Pafifage  thro’  the  Meatus 
Auditor  ius,  ftrikes  on  the  ‘Tympa¬ 
num ,  which  moving  the  Bones  of 
the  Barrel,  and  they  the  inclofed 
Air  of  the  Labyrinth,  the  auditory 
Nerves  there  are  moved  after  the 
fame  manner  they  would  have  been 
had  the  common  Air  ailed  upon 
them,  with  the  advantage  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  qualify’d  and  gentler  Impulfe 
than  they  could  have  had  other- 
wife.  In  Smelling,  Taking,  and 
Touching,  the  Effluvia  and  more 
lubtile  Parts  of  Bodies  aCl  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  the  Nerves  themfelves, 
and  they  communicate  this  AClion 
to  the  Brain:  So  that  in  fome  man¬ 
ner,  all  Senfation  is  nothing  but 
touching,  feveral  ways  diverfify’d. 
See  Brain,  Narcoticks. 

Senforium  ;  the  common  Senfory 
in  Man  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  Part 
of  the  Brain  where  all  the  Points  or 
Extremities  of  the  Nerves  meet  and 
unite,  that  is,  in  the  Medulla  Cerebri. 

Septenarius,  and  Septennium ,  con¬ 
taining  the  Space  of  feven  Years : 
Some  of  the  Antients  reckoned  e- 
very  Conftitution  underwent  fome 
remarkable  Change  in  every  fuch 
Revolution,  whence  the  feventh 
Year  was  called  Critical,  or  the  Cli- 
tnaclerick  Tear ;  but  fuch  Obferva- 
tions  are  now  much  out  of  Ufe. 

Septick,  trKtTTTtKoi;,  is  a  Medicine 
that  is  very  ftyptick,  or  corrofive. 

Septum  Auris.  See  Ear. 

Septum  Cordis ,  See  Heart . 
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Septum  Narium.  See  Nafus. 

Septum  Tranfverfum.  See  Dia¬ 
phragm.  All  which  Parts  are  thus 
called  from  their  making  a  Partiti¬ 
on  like  a  crofs  Wall,  which  the 
Word  imports. 

Serena  Gutta ,  the  fame  as  Amau « 
rojis ,  which  fee. 

Serous ,  from  Serum,  Whey,  is 
ufed  to  fignify  the  watry  Part  of 
the  Blood,  which  fee. 

Serpigo ,  a  tetterous  Eruption  like 
the  Herpes ,  or  Impetigo. 

Serratus  :  Several  Mufcles  are 
called  by  this  Name  from  their  re- 
femblance  in  Shape  to  a  Saw.  As, 

Serratus  Anticus  Minor,  arifeth 
thin  and  flelhy,  from  the  fecond, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fuperior 
Ribs ;  and  afcending  obliquely,  it 
is  inferted  flelhy  into  the  Procejfus 
Coracoides  of  the  Scapula,  which  it 
draws  forward.  It  alfo  helps  in 
Refpiration. 

Serratus  Anticus  Major  |  which 
comes  from  the  whole  Bafts  of  the 
Scapula,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fe¬ 
ven  true  Ribs,  and  firft  of  the  falfe 
Ribs,  by  fo  many  diftindl  Portions 
reprefenting  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw. 

Serratus  Pojlicus  Superior,  arifeth 
by  a  broad  and  thin  Tendon  from 
the  two  inferior  Spines  of  the  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  Neck,  and  the  three 
fuperior  of  the  Back  ;  and  growing 
flelhy,  is  inferted  into  the  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  Ribs  by  fo  many 
diftindl  Indentions.  Thefe  two 
help  to  draw  the  Ribs  upwards,  and 
bring  them  to  right  Angles  with 
the  Vertebra ;  and  coniequently 
make  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax  wi¬ 
der  and  fhorter. 

Serratus  Pojlicus  Inferior,  ariles 
with  a  broad  and  thin  Tendon 
from  the  three  inferior  Spines  of 
the  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  and  from 
the  two  fuperior  of  the  Loins ;  its 
Fibres  afcending  obliquely,  grow 

flelhy. 
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fleftiy,  and  are  inferted  by  four  In¬ 
dentations  into  the  four  laft  Ribs. 

Serofty.  See  Serous. 

Sefamoidrea  OJfa.  See  Digitus. 

Sefquialtera ,  is  a  Name  given  to 
that  kind  of  Fever  by  Hehnont , 
whi'ch  others  call  a  Semi  tertian,  or 
a  Hemitritreos. 

SeJJilis,  is  a  Name  given  to  any 
low,  flat  Tumours,  or  the  Erupti¬ 
ons  in  the  Small -Pox,  when  they 
rife  not  well,  and  are  indented  at 
the  Top. 

Setaceum ,  a  Seton,  is  when  the 
Skin  is  taken  up  with  a  Needle,  and 
the  Wound  kept  open  by  a  Skein  of 
Silk,  that  Humours  may  vent  them- 
felves ;  for  the  fame  purpofes  If- 
fues,  tho’  generally  with  more  Ef¬ 
ficacy.  Farriers  call  this  Opera¬ 
tion  in  Cattle,  Rowelling. 

Sicknefs  Falling.  See  Epilepfy. 

Sideration ,  is  either  fuch  a  hid¬ 
den  Mortification,  as  the  common 
People  call  a  Blaft  ;  or  is  a  hidden 
Depravation  of  Senfe,  as  in  an  A- 
poplexy. 

Sief  the  Name  of  an  antient 
Form  of  Medicine,  amongit  the 
Arabians ,  but  now  out  of  ufe. 

Sigmoides ,  or  Sigmoidales,  are 
Valves  thus  called  from  the  Greek 
Sigma ,  and  zlobc,  forma ,  Shape  ; 
becaufe  of  their  refemblance  there¬ 
unto  in  Figure.  See  Heart. 

Sign.  See  Diagnojlick. 

Siliqua ,  in  Botany,  is  the  Seed- 
velfel.  Husk  or  Pod,  of  fuch  Plants 
as  are  of  the  leguminous  kind. 

Silver.  See  Luna. 

Similar  Bodies  ;  fuch  are  thus  cal¬ 
led,  which  have  their  conftituent 
Particles  of  the  fame  kind,  as  to 
their  fenhble  Qualities. 

Similar  Parts ,  are  thofe  of  the 
fame  Texture,  and  manner  of  For¬ 
mation. 

Simple, express  any  thing  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  not  compounded  of 


different  or  of  many  forts,  tho’  2= 
greeing  in  Nature. 

Simple  Quantities,  are  fuch  as  have 
but  one  Sign,  as  2  a,  and  —  2  b  1 
whereas  a  b,  and  -f-  d — c  b , 
are  compound  Quantities.  Thefe 
are  ufed  only  in  algebraical  Calcu¬ 
lations. 

Sinapifm ,  is  a  Cataplafm  made 
chiefly  of  Muftard,  to  apply  out¬ 
wardly  to  any  particular  Part. 

Sinciput ,  is  the  Fore-part  of  the 
Head.  See  Cranium. 

Sine,  is  a  right  Line,  drawn  from 
one  end  of  an  Arch  perpendicular¬ 
ly  upon  the  Diameter  drawn  from 
the  other  end  of  that  Arch  ;  or,  it 
is  half  the  Chord  of  twice  the 
Arch. 

Singultus,  the  Hiccup,  is  a  con- 
vulfive  Motion  of  the  Stomach,  and 
Parts  adjacent,  particularly  the  Di¬ 
aphragm. 

Sinus,  fignifies  any  Cavity,  and 
Anatomifts  varioufly  apply  it  to 
many  Parts  of  a  human  Body ;  as 
the 

Sinus  Later  ales,  and 

Sinus  Longitudinales .  See  Dura 
Mater. 

Sinus  OJfium ,  are  thofe  Cavities 
of  the  Bones  which  receive  the 
Heads  of  other  Bones,  and  fo  of 
many  other  Parts. 

Siphon.  See  Syringe. 

Sitis,  Third:.  See  Hunger . 

Skin.  See  Cutis. 

Skull.  See  Cranium. 

Sleep.  See  Narcotick. 

Smelling.  See  Sen  fat  ion. 

Snow.  Of  this  it  hath  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  many  Parts  are  of  a 
regular  Figure,  for  the  moft  part  be¬ 
ing  as  it  were  fo  many  little  Rowels, 
or  Stars  of  fix  Points,  being  perfect 
and  tranlparent  Ice  ;  upon  each  of 
which  Points  are  fet  other  collateral 
Points,  at  the  fame  Angles  as  the 
main  Points  themfelves ;  Among!! 

thefe 
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thefe  there  are  divers  other  irregu¬ 
lar,  which  are  chiefly  broken  Points 
and  Fragments  of  the  regular  ones. 
Others  alfo  by  various  Winds  feem 
to  have  been  thawed,  and  froze  a- 
gain  into  irregular  Cluflers.  So 
that  it  feems  as  if  the  whole  Body 
of  Snow  is  an  infinite  Mafs  of  Ici¬ 
cles  irregularly  figured ;  that  is,  a 
Cloud  of  Vapours  being  gathered 
into  Drops,  the  faid  Drops  forth¬ 
with  defcend ;  upon  which  defcent, 
meeting  with  a  freezing  Air  as  they 
pafs  thro’  a  cooler  Region,  each 
Drop  is  immediately  froze  into  an 
Icicle,  (hooting  it  felf  forth  into 
feveral  Points :  But  kill  continuing 
their  Defcent,  and  meeting  with 
home  intermitting  Gales  of  warmer 
Air,  or  in  their  continual  Waftage 
to  and  fro,  touching  upon  each  o- 
ther,  fomeare  a  little  thaw’d,  blunt¬ 
ed,  and  again  froze  into  Cluflers,  or 
entangled  fo  as  to  fall  down  in  what 
we  call  Flakes.  The  Lightnefs  of 
Snow,  altho’  it  is  firm  Ice,  is  owing 
to  the  Excefs  of  its  Surface  in  com- 
parifon  to  the  Matter  contained 
under  it ;  as  Gold  it  felf  may  be 
extended  in  Surface  till  it  will  ride 
upon  the  leak  Breath  of  Air.  See 
Ice  and  Freezing. 

So/,  the  Sun.  The  Chymifts  ufe 
this  Term  for  Gold,  becaufe  they 
will  have  that  Metal  to  be  under 
the  Sun’s  Influence  in  a  particular 
manner  :  But  what  fliould  have 
been  the  principal  Inducements  of 
torturing  this  Metal  with  fo  much 
Violence,  to  obtain  from  it  fome 
medicinal  Vertues,  is  not  eafily  to 
be  guefled  ;  unlefs  it  was  to  keep 
up  the  Authority  of  an  ill-deferved 
Regard,  and  a  Jealoufy  that  they 
could  not  be  well  in  the  common 
Opinion  for  Phyficians,  who  could 
not  do  extraordinary  things  in  their 
Profeffion,  with  a  Metal  which  had 
fuch  a  prodigious  Influence  almsft 


on  every  other  account.  Many  in1* 
deed  there  have  been,  who  have  ho* 
neftly  oppofed  this  Artifice,  but  the 
contrary  fldeshavea  long  time  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
this  Metal  it  felf  has  not  only  been 
transformed  into  all  the  Shapes  ima¬ 
ginable  for  medicinal  Purpofes,  but 
even  itsNamehas  been  transferred  to 
do  honour  to,  and  enhance  the  Price 
of  many  other  worthlefs  Preparati¬ 
ons  that  bore  but  any  Refemblance 
to  its  fenfible  Qualities.  Hence 
many  Tindlures  of  a  yellow  Colour* 
are  prefently  the  Golden  Tindture 
of  fomething  or  other.  Moft  in¬ 
deed  acknowledge,  that  Gold  in 
Subftance,  or  reduced  into  the 
fmalJeft  Particles  by  the  Hammer* 
as  in  the  Leaf-Gold,  is  not  digeftible 
in  the  Stomach,  fo  as  to  be  tranf- 
mitted  into  the  Blood,  and  to  be 
there  of  any  efficacy.  But  there  are 
neverthelefs  many  who  are  confi¬ 
dent  of  its  doing  extraordinary  Mat¬ 
ters,  if  reduced  into  a  Powder,  by- 
Amalgamation  with  Mercury,  and 
by  evaporating  the  Mercury  after¬ 
wards.  Zacutus  Lufitanus  is  one  of 
the  fimarteft  Pleaders  on  this  fide 
the  Controverfy,  againft  Mu  fa.  Pi¬ 
cas  Mlirandula ,  and  Platerus  ;  who 
befldes  many  Infiances  of  its  Effica¬ 
cy,  urges  the  Authority  of Avicen, 
Serapion ,  Geber,  and  many  of  the  A- 
rabian  Phyficians,  with  thofe  of  o~ 
ther  Countries,  and  of  later  date. 
Ffuercetan,  Schroder ,  Z^we/fer,^.x\dEt- 
muller ,  with  many  other  more  mo¬ 
dern  practical  Phyficians,  fell  into 
the  fame  Opinion.  But  which  fide 
foever  is  in  the  right,  the  prefent 
Practice  rejefts  all  Pretenfions  to 
Medicine  therefrom  ;  tho’  moft  of 
the  other  Ale tals  are  in  high  efleem. 

So/eus,  a  Mufcle  of  the  Foot,  the 
fame  as  Plantaris ,  which  fee. 

Solids.  The  whole  quantity  of 
(olid  Matter  in  the  Body  is  poffibly 
E  $  no 
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fit)  more  than  the  meer  Matter  of 
the  Nerves,  filled,  fwelled  up,  and 
diftended  by  the  nutritious  Juices, 
as  appears  from  the  Obfervations  of 
Malpighi ;  and  the  laft  Divifions 
of  the  Solids  are  hardly  difiinguifh- 
able  from  Fluids. 

Solidity.  See  Coheft  on. 

Solution.  See  Difolution. 

Solution  of  Continuity ,  is  a  Term 
ufed  by  Surgeons  for  every  Divi- 
lion  of  the  Parts  made  by  Wounds 
or  any  other  Caufes. 

Solutive ,  the  fame  as  Laxative ; 
which  fee. 

Somniferous ,  from  fomnus ,  Sleep, 
and  fero,  to  bring  ;  the  fame  as 
Narcoticks ,  Opiates ,  & c.  which  fee. 
Hence  alfo. 

Somnolency ,  is  any  Propenfity  to 
Sleep,  or  a  Drowfinefs. 

Sophifs ,  c rctpKfou,  originally  and 
Hridlly  fignified  thofe  who  abound¬ 
ed  in  Knowledge  and  Wifdom  ; 
but  in  length  of  Time  many  falfe 
Pretenders  to  thofe  Qualities  de- 
bafed  the  Term  into  Difgrace, 
making  it  hand  for  a  Cheat,  or 
Juggler :  whence, 

Sophification,  is  counterfeiting  or 
adulterating  any  thing  with  what  is 
not  fo  good,  for  the  fake  of  unlaw¬ 
ful  Gain.  This  Practice  unhappily 
obtains  in  all  the  Parts  of  Medicine 
which  deal  with  Simples  or  Com¬ 
pounds  :  and  in  many  Cafes  the 
Cheat  is  carried  on  fo  artificially, 
as  to  prevent  a  Difcovery  even 
from  Perfons  of  the  molt  difcerning 
Faculty. 

Sopor  ales:  Thus  the  Antients  cal¬ 
led  the  internal  jugular  Veins, 
from  an  Opinion  of  their  being  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  in  Sleep ;  but 
Blancard blames  them,  becau izCaro- 
tid ,  which  is  given  by  common  con- 
fent  to  their  correfpondent  Arte¬ 
ries,  is  of  the  fame  Import,  and 
founded  upon  fh^  fame  Conjecture. 
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Soporiferous,  that  which  occafions 
Sleep,  from  fopor ,  Sleep,  and  feroy 
to  bring. 

Sory ,  is  a  mineral  Production 
notunlike  the  Chalcitis ,  which  fee. 

Sound.  This  hath  employ’d  the 
Enquiries  of  many  great  Men  to 
explicate.  The  greatefi:  of  whom. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  faith.  That  it  a- 
rifes  from  a  Propagation  of  the 
Pulfe  of  the  Air,  and  that  this  con- 
fifteth  notin  the  Motion  of  an  JE- 
ther ,  or  finer  Air,  but  in  the  A- 
gitation  of  the  whole  common 
Air :  Becaufe,  by  Experiment,  he 
found  that  the  Progrefs  of  Sound 
depended  on  the  Denfity  of  the 
whole  Air.  With  this  agrees 
Monfieur  Carre ,  of  the  Royal  A- 
cademy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ,  who 
fhews,  That  Sound,  when  confi- 
dered  with  relation  to  Body,  con- 
fifis  only  in  the  Motion  of  the 
Air,  but  in  fuch  a  Motion  as  is 
very  different  from  Wind.  Sound 
is  from  little  Vibrations  or  Sha¬ 
kings,  which  the  Parts  of  fono- 
rous  Bodies  occafion  in  the  Air, 
whereas  Wind  confifls  in  a  lo¬ 
cal  Motion  of  the  Air,  with¬ 
out  Vibrations.  The  Motion  of 
the  Air  in  Winds,  will  ad  flrong- 
ly  on  Flame,  but  will  not  af¬ 
fect  the  Ear  with  Sound,  but  on 
the  Interpofition  of  fome  Body, 
which  may  occafion  Vibration  ; 
whereas  the  Agitation  of  the  Air 
in  Sounds  affe&s  not  Flame,  for 
a  lighted  Candle  put  near  a  Bell 
which  hath  been  ftruck,  will  not 
have  its  Flame  agitated  by  the 
Sound.  As  to  the  Manner  and 
Times  of  its  Progreffion,  Perfons 
have  varied,  by  means  of  the 
Diverfity  of  thofe  Experiments  on 
which  they  have  grounded  their 
Calculations,  which  is  another’s 
Province  to  teach.  So  far  as  Hear¬ 
ing  is  concerned  in  Sounds,  fee 

what 
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what  hath  been  faid  under  that 
Term. 

Space,  if  confidered  barely  in 
Length,  between  any  two  Beings, 
is  the  fame  Idea  that  we  have  of 
Difiance  ;  but  if  it  be  confidered  in 
Length,  Breadth,  and  Thicknefs, 
it  is  properly  called  Capacity:  And 
when  confidered  between  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  Matter,  which  fills 
the  Capacity  of  Space  with  fome- 
thing  Solid,  Tangible,  and  Mova¬ 
ble,  or  with  Body;  it  is  then  cal¬ 
led  Extenfion  :  fo  that  Extenfi- 
on  is  an  Idea  belonging  to  Body 
only  ;  but  Space  ’tis  plain  may 
be  confidered  without  it.  So  that 
Space,  in  the  general  Signification, 
is  the  fame  thing  with  Diftance, 
confidered  every  way,  whether  there 
be  any  folid  Matter  in  it,  or  not. 
Space  therefore  is  either  Abfolute 
or  Relative.  Abfolute  Space  con¬ 
fidered  in  its  own  Nature,  and 
without  regard  to  any  thing  ex¬ 
ternal,  always  remains  the  fame, 
and  is  immovable  ;  but  relative 
Space,  is  that  movable  Dimenfion 
or  Meafure  of  the  former,  which 
our  Senfes  define  by  its  Pofiti- 
ons  to  Bodies  within  it :  and  this 
the  Vulgar  ufe  for  immovable 
Space. 

Relative  Space,  in  Magnitude 
and  Figure,  is  always  the  fame 
with  abfolute,  but  ’tis  not  necefiary 
it  fhould  be  fo  numerically.  Thus 
if  you  fuppofe  a  Ship  to  be  indeed 
in  abfolute  Rell,  then  the  Places 
of  all  things  within  her  will  be 
the  fame  abfolutely  and  relatively, 
and  nothing  will  change  its  Place. 
But  then  fuppofe  the  Ship  under 
Sail,  or  in  Motion,  and  file  will 
continually  pafs  thro’  new  Parts  of 
abfolute  Space :  But  all  things  on 
Board  confidered  relatively,  in  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  Ship,  may  be  notwith- 
fUnding  in  the  fame  Flaws,  er 
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have  the  fame  Situation  and  Pofitk 

j 

on,  in  regard  to  one  another. 

Spadones ,  ItriCtly  fignifies  all  Crea-* 
tures  which  have  been  caftrated  1 
but  Paulas  Ammannus  applies  the 
Term  to  thofe  who  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  Contraction  or  Con- 
vulfion  in  the  genital  Parts,  in  the 
fame  Senfe  as  Spafm,  o-ssw^os : 
whence  Erotian  enlarges  it  to  fig- 
nify  fpafmodick  Affections  alfo  of 
other  Parts ;  in  which  Latitude  it 
is  frequently  met  with  in  the!  Wri¬ 
tings  of  Hippocrates. 

Sp a<?y rick  Medicine ,  or  Spagyri - 
cal  Arty  is  the  fame  as  Chymiltry, 
the  Word  importing  to  extract^ 
or  colleCt  or  gather  together,  be- 
caufe  it  teaches  how  to  extraCt, 
and  feparate  the  purer  Parts  of 
Subfiances  from  mixed  Bodies  : 
And, 

Spagyrfi,  is  the  fame  as  a  Chy» 
milt. 

Sparadrapy  is  an  antient  Name 
for  whac  we  now  call  a  Cere¬ 
cloth. 

Spafmay  or  Spafmus ,  from  cntoh»9 
contrahoy  to  contract,  fignifies  any 
convulfive  Motion,  becaufe  it  con¬ 
tracts  or  pulls  the  Parts  it  affeCts, 
Hence, 

Spafniodick  Medicines ,  are  fuch 
as  are  good  againfi  Convulfions: 
and, 

Spafmology,  from  Spafmus ,  and 
t\iyuy  dicOy  to  difcourle,  is  any 
Treatife  of  Convulfions. 

Spatula ,  is  an  Inftrument  ufed  by 
Apothecaries  and  Surgeons,  where-* 
with  they  fpread  their  Philters* 
Unguents,  &c.  or  fiir  their  Medi¬ 
cines  together. 

Species ,  is  a  Term  ufed  variouflyV 
in  Logickand  Metaphyficks,  for  an 
Idea  that  relates  tofome  other  more 
general  one,  and  has  under  it  felf 
only  Individuals  »  In  Algebra,  for 
E?  2  “  th«fe 
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thofe  Symbols  or  Marks  which  re^ 
prefent  the  Quantities  in  any  Equa¬ 
tion,  or  Demonftration  :  In  Villon, 
for  fuch  fuperficial  and  wonderfully 
fine  Images  of  Bodies,  as  are  pro¬ 
ducible  by  Light,  and  which  by 
that  are  delineated  upon  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  our  Eyes :  And  in  Medicine, 
for  thofe  fimple  Ingredients,  out 
of  which  other  more  compound  are 
made.  But  common  C’uftom  with¬ 
out  any  juft  Propriety,  has  in  Phar¬ 
macy,  affixed  it  to  fome  Aroma- 
tickand Cathartick  Powders,  which 
are  themfelves  compounded  of  ma¬ 
ny  things. 

Specifick  Gravity,  is  the  appro¬ 
priate  and  peculiar  Gravity  or 
Weight,  which  any  Species  of  na¬ 
tural  Bodies  have,  and  by  which 
they  are  plainly  diftinguiffiable 
from  all  other  Bodies  of  different 
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kinds.  By  fome  ’tis  not  improper¬ 
ly  called  relative  Gravity,  to  diftin- 
guifli  it  from  abfolute  Gravity, 
which  increafes  in  Proportion  to 
the  Bignefs  of  the  Body  weighed* 
Thus,  if  any  Body  weigh  a  Pound, 
one  as  big  again  will  weigh  two 
Pounds :  and  let  the  Bodies  be  of 
what  Nature  or  Degree  of  Speci¬ 
fick  Gravity  foever,  a  Pound  of 
one  will  be  as  much  as  a  Pound  of 
the  other,  abfolutely  confidered  : 
thus,  as  is  commonly  faid,  a  Pound 
of  Feathers  is  as  heavy  as  a  Pound 
of  Lead.  But  if  you  confider 
Lead  and  Feathers  relatively,  the 
Specifick  Gravity  of  the  former, 
will  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  latter ;  or  Lead,  Bulk  for 
Bulk,  will  be  much  heavier  than 
Feathers  ;  and  Gold  heavier  than 
Lead,  &c. 
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An  Efiimate  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Solids. 
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Block-Tin — - - - 

Iron,  - - 

Cinnabar  of  Antimony  — 

Luharge  of  Silver - 

- of  Gold - 

Silver  Sixpence - - 

Calcined  Copper  - - 

Glafs  of  Antimony  • — — 
Lapis  Calami n.- — - — - — — 

• - —  Tutty  - - — - — ■ 

Crocus  Metal.  -  ■ — — 

Crude  Antimony - - 

Steel  prep,  with  Sulphur— 


‘The  Weight. 


In  Air.  In  Water. 


gr.  60.gr.55J 

54i 

53  _ 
id. 

id. 

52 

id. 

id. 

5li 

51 

id. 

5°I 

49 

49 

48 

id. 

47 
46  £ 

45 

41 


Diminution 
of  Weight. 

gr-  4+ 

5  + 

7 

S 


n 

9 

91 

1 1 

1 1 

1 2 

*3 

i3i 

!5 

*9 


Proport „• 
Gravity . 

14 

JI.f 

8f  . 
7l 


yalmof! 

6J 

6 


4 

2  1 

3  9 

Whiter 
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The  Weight . 


In  Air.  In  Water. 


Diminution 
of  Weight. 


Gravity* 


White  Lead - - - — 

gr.60.gr.  41 

19 

21 

3 1 9 

~  X  $ 

59 

in 

XVLU.  \^U1  cil  "■  .  . . .  " 

3u, 

0  Q 

22 

2  A 

3® 

i  j 

XXJiC  illlllUIl,  . . .  '  "" 

IQ  0 

—  38? 

—  id. 

33 

2lf 

21 

X-iapio  J  UUdiLuj 

Flint  QHfs 

J.  1111  w  V_J  1  t-L  1 J  •*  1 

Bone  of  Sheep  jult  killed  - 

2? 

3© 

7  &■ 

^7. 

30 

z 

Tvnrv  ..  1.  .  .1. 

. . .  JC1* 

31 

32 

lvui  y  —  "  . 

1  1  2  9 

-  q 

3  3  5 

3i 

X  Xa.1  tlllUi  li  "  '  “  "  "  "  " 

A/finprol  Qmr^nnT  - 

2  0 

id® 

33 

2  2 

vlllUt  X  til  IU1  . . . »  ... 

2  7 

~£.K 

I  3  3 
Tii 

V  vlll  vk 

20  2, 

3r>  i 

35 

36 

42 

44 

4  S 

2> 

2  7 

>T  A 

IJ Ul  Ill  X-iCtlU.  ”  .  '  -  ■ 

24 

,  C? 

I  ^ 

r  9 

vjuih  niduikiv. 

I  O 

5  2  £ 

,  4- 

V/  PI  villi 

I  0 

-1  H5 

.  1 

j^rCvif/Z  V.T  uit/i 1  C\  C  Uf/i 

*5 

id 

^2, 

VJ  Ulll  X  i  U^aLtUHll 

*  *-Ll » 

48 

x  7 

id 

S4 

(7 1  Zt'  3v  v_#  a  i'i  0  w  l  i 

A  (Hi 

,|T 

U  771  v  j  L 1  vv  i  i/i  C  tC  f ft 

1  I 

49 

50 

3 

XXdlll  Ul 

id 

1  J 

54 

56 

v  T 

llliiKlal j . .  1  — . . . .  1 

l9 

f  r 

4 

1 1+ 

Poll  - 

S8 

*  r 

I  29 
ftp 

l€lo  1  y 

7* 

IA<j 

OtI- 

1  s  * 

i£ 

Fir 

— - -  lefs  48 

/ 

6  0 
19  if 

E  e 
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fhe  Weight  of  Salts  in  Spirit  of  Wine  were  found 

he  as  follows. 


The  Weight. 

In  Air.  In  Water. 


Of  Crude  Mercury  — — — gr.  60.  gr.5 7-7 

Mercuri  us  Dulcis - — — - —  5  6 

Panacea  Ruhr. - - — — -  5  3 

Merc.  Dulc.  3d  time  fub.  »  id, 

4th  time  fub.  - — —  3  4 

Turbith  Mineral - — *  id . 

Corrofive  Sublimat.  - - — —  3  2^ 

Sugar  of  Lead - — - — •  42 

Fix’d  Salt  of  Nitre - — —  id. 

Magiftery  of  Coral  - - - - -  39 

Sympathetick  Powder  —  — -  id. 

Tartar  Vitriolized — — — — — — •  g8-£ 

Glauber' s  Sal  Mirabil.  - — — — -  38 

Emetick  Tartar - - - — -  37! 

Sal  Guaiaci  — — - * - - — *  37 

• — — — -  Prunella - — — —  id. 

Polychrejlon  - —  ■  ■- id. 

- - — —  Enixum  - - — — — 1  id. 

Cream  of  Tartar  - - — - — ■ — 1  34 

White  Vitriol  - - —  id. 

Salt  of  Steel  — — — — • — - -  33 

Green  Vitriol  - - — — — —  32 

Fed  Chalcanthum - — —  id 

Salt  of  white  Vitriol  — ■— — -  -  id. 

Nitre  — ■  —  id. 


Volatile  Salt  ofHartlhorn  — — -  27 

Ens  Martis  once  fubl.  ■« -  ■  26 

Sal  Armoniac  purify’d  —  id. 

Ens  Martis  3d  time  fubk  — — "zz 


Diminution 

Proport , 

of  Weight. 

Gravity. 

gr-  2) 

1 7  near 

4 

*5 

is 

12 

6. 

10 

7a 

Salmo^l 
3  is 

.15 

18 

21 

22  1 

21  i 

1 

24S 

22 

2  II 

2  2^ 

'23 

z23 

26 

3  A 

27 

33 

,  a  7 

34 

1  —  i- 

4 17 

1 1$ 
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An  EJUmate  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Liquids , 

The  Weight  of  a  Piece  of  Lead  in  Air,  Gr.  455. 

Weight. 


% 


In  Oil  of  Vitriol 


Hermetick  Spirit  of  Nitre 
Sp.  Nitr.  with  Oil  Vitr.- — * 

- of  common  Nitre  — 

- - Nitre  Bezoartick  — 

Double  Aqua  Forth - - 

Spirit  of  Vitriob 


■gr. 


The  fame 
Piece  of 
Lead. 


Sp.  Salt  with  Oil  Vit.  — 
Solut.  of  common  SaU2*> 
with  ^  6  of  com .  Wat .  £ 
Sp.  of  Sal.  Armo.  Succ. — - 
■ — — with  Pot-Aihes  — — 

Simple  Aqua  Forth — - 

Solution  of  Sal  Enix  §  1 

in  Water  f  5  - — -  5 

A  Decott.  of  Gentian- 

Spirit  of  Tartar  — - - — ~ 

A  Decodl.  of  Snakeweed 
Sp.  of  Hartfh.  not  reftif. 
A  Decoft.  of  Sarfaparilla 
— —  of  China-Root  — — ■ 

Spirit  of  common  Salt - - 

A  Deco&ion  of  Alum  — 
A  Solut.  of  Alum  f  1  ? 

3  1.  in  Water  1 6 — 3 
Syden.  Liqu.  Laudan.  — 
Liqu.  Panacea  of  Opium 
Decodt.  of  the  Peru  Bark 

- of  Pomegranates  — 

In  a  Solut.  of  Sal  Armo.  ^ 
pur.  f  1  •  and  White 

~  5  3 


379 

383 

396 

397 

id. 

400 

406 

4°S 

id. 

4°9 

id. 

410 

id. 

41 

41 1 
id. 
id. 

41  2 
id. 

412! 

id, 

413 

id. 

id, 

id. 

i4. 

id. 


Diminution  Proport, 
of  Weight . 
gr.  76  ' 


72 

59 

58 

55 

49 

47 


45 


44* 

44 


43 

42I 


42 


c7£ 

5  5 

6ft 

7*5 

«2j. 


> 
I  * 


9ifc 


9? 


10 


A 


10 


2  ® 


10^ 


1  q2£ 


IO 


10 


£ 

7 


z 

6 


Urine  - — — - 

4'3i 

41  i 

10*4 

0  > 

Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre- - * 

Common  Water 

A  Tinft.  Alo.  with  Water 

A  Decoa.  of  red  Sanders 

4*4 

id. 

id. 

id. 

4* 

11  f 

Diftill’d  Vinegar  - — — 
Mintl 

4*4? 

40  i 

Rue  >  Water  DiflilL 

4*5 

40 

**  i 

(.Savin  } , 

Ee  4 

Weighty 
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'Vinegar- 
'  Milk  — 
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Weight . 


gr- 


A  Deception  of  Savin — 
An  Infuf.  of  Horehound- 
- of  Mint— - 


— - of  Wormwood 

Elix.Pro.  with  Sal  Voh— 
An  Infufion  of  Tea' - 


4*54 

415s 

id, 

416 

id. 

id. 

4l6* 

id. 


S  P 

diminution  Proport . 
of  Weight. 


39: 


39 


3^ 


1 1 


Spirit  of  Saffron - - 

417 

3S 

Spirit  of  Sal  Armo.  with  7 

~  C  1 

f he  fatne 

quick  Lime  — —  $ 

4*02 

3Jz 

Piece  of  4  Sweet  Spirit  of  Salt  «— — 

id. 

Lead . 

TinCture  of  Caflor  • — - - 

4.19 

36 

I2A 

Sp.  of  Wine  with  Camph. 

id. 

Mynficht’s  TinCt.  Steel — • 

420 

35 

13 

TinCt.  Sulph.  with  Spi-L 

id 

rit  of  Turpentine  — $ 

Oil  of  Turnips - - — — 

id. 

TinCture  of  Coral  ■ — . 

421 

34 

Spirit  of  Wine - - - 

421 2 

33i 

i3i? 

!  Oil  of  Turpentine - — 

422? 

,  322 

f  Spirit  of  Wine  reCtify’d — * 

423 

32 

143! 

l Boil’d  Water  - — - — - 

424 

31 

T 

*4j  1 

The  Numbers  in  the  laft  Column  fhew  the  Proportion  of  the  fpeci- 
fkk  Gravity  of  Fluids,  if  compared  reciprocally  :  For  as  1 1  -jp  is  to 
5  76,  fo  is  the  Gravity  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  to  the  Gravity  of  Spirit  of 
Saffron,  <viz.  about  double. 


The  Scales  for  thefe  Purpofes  are  ingenioully  contrived  and  fold  by- 
Mr.  Haukshee  in  Crane-Court  in  Fleet-freet . 


Specif  ci Medicines,  is  a  Term  here¬ 
tofore  much  in  ufe  for  fuch  whofe 
Operations  could  not  be  accounted 
for  :  but  a  more  natural  way  of 
yeafoning  hath  brought  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  of  thofe  things  to  light  which 
firft  occaiioned  the  Ufe  of  this  Re¬ 
fuge  ;  and  convinces  us  that  all  o- 
thers  that  yet  remain  obfeure,  mull 
operate  by  their  mechanical  Pro¬ 
perties,  altho’  perhaps  the  Finenefs 
of  their  Parts  may  elude  the  Senfes, 
and  confequently  all  Certainty  as  to 
the  particular  Manner  of  their  A- 
gency.  See  Difpenfatory ,  pag.  4. 
$pecillums  an  Inftrument  with 


which  Surgeons  fearch  Wounds,  in 
the  manner  of  a  Probe. 

Speculation ,  is  ftriCtly  what  we 
contemplate  by  the  Mediation  ofVi- 
fion  ;  but  is  often  figuratively  ufed 
for  thofe  Operations  in  the  Mind  as 
require  no  fuch  Helps,  more  pro¬ 
perly  by  Mr.  Locke  called  Reflection, 
as  the  other  belongs  to  Senfation  ; 
and  hence  Speculation  is  by  the  In- 
hitution-Writers  made  to  exprefs 
that  Part  of  Medicine  which  con¬ 
templates,  and  direCts  the  Rules  for 
Practice  from  Principles  of  Theory 
and  Reafon. 
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Speculum  Am ,  is  an  Inflrument 
with  which  Surgeons  dilate  the  Fun¬ 
dament  to  extract  Bones,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be  there  lodged. 
And, 

Speculum  Matricis ,  is  an  Inflru- 
ment  to  do  the  fame  Office  with 
refpeCt  to  Matter  obftrudted  in  the 
Womb  ;  or  to  affift  in  any  manual 
Operations  relating  thereto. 

Speculum  Oculi ,  and 

Speculum  Orisf  are  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  '  to  infpeft  the  Eye  or 
Mouth  with. 

Spelter ,  the  fame  as  Zinck ,  which 
fee. 

Sperma.  See  Semen. 

Sperma  Ceti,  Parmafitty.  The 
Antients  were  great  Strangers  to  this 
Drug  ;  and  Schroder  himfelf  feems 
very  much  unacquainted  with  it,  not 
well  knowing  whether  to  make  it 
an  animal  or  a  mineral  Subllance, 
tho’  he  places  it  among  the  Mine¬ 
rals,  and  calls  it  Aliud  Genus  Bitu- 
minist  his  preceding  Articles  be¬ 
ing  about  fuch  Subftances.  It  ;ds 
now  almoll  univerfally  known,  that 
a  particular  fort  of  Whale  affords 
the  Oil  whence  this  is  made ;  and 
that  it  is  very  improperly  called 
Sperma ,  becaufe  it  is  only  the  Oil 
that  comes  from  the  Head  which 
it  can  be  made  from.  I  fay  made 
from,  becaufe  it  is  by  feme  pecu¬ 
liar  Management,  which  is  in  the 
Knowledge  only  of  very  few, 
mightily  changed  from  what  it  is 
naturally,  before  it  comes  to  be  fit 
for  ufe  in  the  Shops  ;  the  Oil  it  felf 
being  very  brown  and  rank.  The 
peculiar  Property  of  it  is  to  ffioot 
into  Flakes,  not  much  unlike  the 
Criflallization  of  Salts,  after  it  has 
Hood  a  due  time  to  rell  in  a  proper 
Veffel.  But  in  this  Hate  "tis  yellow, 
and  has  a  certain  ranknefs,  from 
which  ’tis  in  great  meafure  freed, 
and  rendered  white^  by  fqueezing  it 


between  warm  metalline  Plates  in  a 
Prefs ;  and  afterwards  expofmg  the 
remainder  to  the  open  Air,  which 
hill  blanches  it  farther,  and  takes  a- 
way  its  offenfive  Scent,  till  at  length 
it  becomes  perfectly  pure,  inodo¬ 
rous,  flaky,  fmooth,  white,  and  in 
fome  meafure  tranfparent.  That 
Fifh  which  about  31  Years  fince 
was  taken  in  the  Thamesy  and 
brought  afliore  at  Blackball,  was 
difeovered  accidentally  to  be  the 
true  Parmafitty  Whale.  A  Perfon 
buying  fome  quantity  of  the  Oil 
which  a  poor  Body  had  feummed 
ofl  the  Water,  as  it  melted  from  it, 
for  a  fmall  Value,  fet  it  in  a  place 
out  of  the  way,  until  fome  ufe, 
which  it  might  be  thought  fit  for, 
fhould  happen ;  but  after  a  long  time 
looking  upon  it,  the  Owner  found 
it  hardened  into  a  Cake,  or  a  folid 
Confidence,  which  a  Perfon  skilled 
in  the  Manufacture  hearing  of, 
bought  it,  and  procured  from  it  as 
good  a  Parmafitty  as  any  yet  met 
with  in  London. 

Spermatick  Paris ,  are  thoie  con¬ 
cerned  in  fecreting  the  Seed.  See 
Generation.  And 

Spermatocele ,  from  Sperma ,  Seed, 
and  f why.  Tumor ,  a  Swelling  ;  is  a 
Rupture  occafioned  by  a  Diltenfion 
of  the  feminal  Veffels. 

Sphacelusy  from  <r(pccrr\uy  interfi - 
cioy  to  kill ;  becaufe  it  is  looked 
upon  to  be  a  fatal  Sign,  and  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  Mortification  (which  fee)  up¬ 
on  the  part  affeCted. 

Sphenoides,  from  Cuneus ,  a 

Wedge,  and  Forma ,  Shape, 

is  the  fame  as  Cuneiforme  Os .  See 
Cranium. 

Sphenophar  ingee  us ,  and 

SphenopalatinuSy  and 

SphenopterigopalatinuSy  are  all 
Names  for  the  fame  Mufcles,  de- 
feribed  under  Pteri (lathy Uni ;  which 
fee* 


Sphere s 
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Sphere,  is  any  round  Ball,  whofe 
right  Lines  from  the  Center  to  the 
Periphery  are  equal :  and  this  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Bodies  of  this  Figure, 
that  they  are  to  one  another  as  the 
Cubes  of  their  Diameters  ;  whence 

Spherijlicos ,  trcpxififMot;,  is  one 
fa  called  by  Galen ,  who  exercifes  at 
that  Game  with  Balls,  which  we 
commonly  call  Racket,  for  their 
Health  ;  and  hence  the  Place  fo 
made  ufe  of  was  called  the  Sphec- 
rijlerium. 

Spheroid,  from  Sphere,  and  sf- 
Forma ,  Shape  ;  is  a  folid  Fi¬ 
gure  made  by  the  Rotation  of  a 
Semi-Ellipfis  about  its  Axis,  and 
is  always  equal  to  f  of  its  circum¬ 
scribing  Cylinder  ;  making  a  kind 
©f  oblong  Sphere. 

Spheroides ,  is  by  Anatom  ids  ap¬ 
plied  to  Parts  which  approach  near 
So  that  of  a  Sphere  in  Shape. 

Sphinder ,  from  o-cpiyy a,  con- 
firingo ,  to  bind  together  ;  is  afcri- 
bed  to  fuch  Mufcles  as  draw  up, 
and  keep  (hut  the  Parts ;  as  the 

Sphinder  Veficre.  See  Bladder. 
And, 

Sphinder  Labiormn .  See  OrbT 
cufaris ,  And, 

Sphinder  Ani.  See  Inte (lines. , 
And  fo  of  other  Places  of  like  For¬ 
mation. 

Sphinx ,  was  the  Name  of  a  ficti¬ 
tious  Being  faid  to  puzzle  OEaipus 
she  Theban  with  Riddles  :  whence 
feme  have  juftly  enough  called  the 
Arange  Notions  of  the  Chy milts 
Sphingis  JEnigmata. 

Spica ,  fignifies  properly  the  Tops 
©f  any  Herbs,  but  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  the  Lavender  kind ;  hence, 

Spicata ,  is  a  Term  given  tofome 
Compofitions  that  take  in  fuch  In¬ 
gredients,  for  thofe  of  principal 
Efficacy. 

Spine ,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
as  Aeantha ,  and  therefore  is  fome- 


times  ufed  for  fuch  Parts  as  ffioot 
out  ffiarp,  like  a  Thorn  1  particu¬ 
larly  the 

Spine ,  or  Back-bone.  See  Verte¬ 
brae. 

Spina  Ventofa ,  is  ufed  for  a  Ca¬ 
ries,  or  Rottennefsof  the  Bone  from 
ffiarp  Humours. 

Spinal  Marrow.  See  Marrow. 

Spinati  Mufculi,  are  two  Mufcles 
on  the  Sides  of  the  Neck,  arifing 
from  the  five  fuperior  Proceffes  of 
the  V ertebra  of  the  Thorax ,  and  in¬ 
ferior  of  the  Neck  ;  and  in  their 
Afcent  they  become  more  fleffiy, 
and  are  largely  inferted  into  the 
inferior  Part  of  the  Vertebra:  of  the 
Neck  laterally.  They  draw  the 
Neck  backwards. 

Spiral  Line ,  is  genera¬ 
ted  by  a  Rotation  round 
any  Center,  but  continual¬ 
ly  receding  further  from 
it :  as  in  the  Figure. 

Spiracula ,  are  the  fame  as  Pores, 
or  any  breathing  Paffages. 

Spirit ,  as  a  Principle  in  Body,  fee 
Principle  ;  in  an  animal  Body,  is  no 
other  than  the  nervous  Fluid,  and 
is  a  fine  loft  Juice  feparated  from 
the  Blood,  preferving  a  due  Moi- 
fture  and  Elafticity.  See  Fibre. 

Splanchnicks ,  from  (rn'KvSxpzva , 
Vi  Jeer  a  trad  are,  to  operate  upon  the 
Bowels ;  are  fuch  Medicines  as  are 
fuppofed  to  cleanfe  the  Bowels  and 
Vi  Jeer  a. 

Splen,  the  Spleen.  The  Spleen  is 
fituated  in  the  left  Hypochondrium9 
under  the  Diaphragma,  between 
the  Ribs  and  the  Stomach,  above 
the  left  Kidney.  It  is  tied  to  the 
Peritonaeum,  to  the  Midriff,  and  to 
the  Omentum .  It  is  of  a  blueiffi 
or  leaden  Colour,  of  an  oblong  Fi¬ 
gure,  thick  at  the  Edges,  and  not 
thin,  as  the  Liver.  It  has  two  Mem¬ 
branes.  The  external  comes  from 
the  Peritoneum,  The  internal  Mem¬ 
brane 
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brane  is  finer  and  thinner  than  the 
external :  For  if  you  blow  into  the 
Splenick  Artery,  the  Air  fhall  pafs 
thro’  the  one,  but  not  the  other. 
Its  Fibres  are  not  irregularly  woven, 
as  thofe  of  other  Membranes  feem 
to  be  ;  but  they  come  from  innume¬ 
rable  Points,  as  Kays  from  fo  many 
Centres,  and  the  Fibres  of  one 
Point  are  regularly  woven  with  the 
Fibres  of  the  Points  furrounding  it. 
It  receives  Veins,  Nerves  and  Arte¬ 
ries  from  thofe  that  enter  the  Spleen. 
The  Subftance  of  the  Spleen  is  not 
only  kept  together  by  its  two  Mem¬ 
branes,  but  alfo  by  innumerable  Fi¬ 
bres  which  come  from  the  Points 
of  the  internal  Membrane,  and  are 
inferted  in  the  Points  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  fide  of  the  fame  Membrane  ; 
the  Expanfion  of  the  Extremity  of 
thefe  Fibres  feems  to  compofe  the 
internal  Membrane.  The  Spleen  is 
compofed  of  an  Infinity  of  Mem¬ 
branes,  which  form  little  Cells  and 
Cavities  of  different  Figures  and 
Bignefs,  which  communicate  with 
one  another,  and  which  are  always 
full  of  Blood.  At  the  Extremities  of 
the  Blood-Veffels  in  the  Spleens  of 
Sheep,  we  find  feveral  fmall,  white, 
and  foft  Specks,  which  Malpighi 
calls  Glands.  The  Spleen  has  Ar¬ 
teries  from  the  C  as  Hack,  whofeCapil- 
lary  Branches  make  frequent  Inof- 
culations  upon  the  Membranes  of 
the  Cells.  ItsVeins,  whofe  Extremi¬ 
ties  communicate  with  the  Cavities 
of  the  Cells,  as  they  come  out  of  the 
Spleen,  unite  and  make  the  Ramus 
Splenicus  of  the  Vena  Port#,  which 
carries  the  Blood  from  the  Spleen  to 
the  Liver.  Thefe,  with  its  Nerves, 
which  are  confiderable  from  the 
Plexus  Splenicus ,  are  equally  diftri- 
buted  thro’  the  whole  Subftance  of 
the  Spleen,  being  all  included  in  a 
common  Capfula .  There  are  like- 
wife  a  few  Xymphatick  Veffels 


which  arife  from  the  Spleen,  and 
difcharge  them  into  the  Lumbary 
Glands. 

The  Spleen  being  always  full  of 
a  dark-coloured  Blood,  was'  by  the 
An  dents  thought  to  be  the  Recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  Atra  Bilis ,  a  Humour 
no  where  to  be  found.  And  all  that 
has  been  faid  about  its  Ufe  by  the 
Moderns,  has  been  to  little  fatisfac- 
tion,  till  Dr.  Keil  taught  us  thus  to 
reafon  thereupon.  We  muftconfi- 
der  that  the  Bile  is  compofed  of 
Particles,  which  {lowly  combine  and 
unite  together,  and  that  by  reafon 
of  the  Vicinity  of  the  Liver  to  the 
Heart,  and  of  the  fwift  Motion  of 
the  Blood  thro’  the  Aorta,  thefe 
Particles  could  not  in  fo  fmall  a 
time,  and  with  fo  great  a  Velocity, 
have  been  united  together,  had  not 
the  Blood  been  brought  thro’  the 
Coats  of  the  Stomach,  Inteftines, 
and  Omentum,  by  the  Branches  of 
the  Vena  Porta?  to  the  Liver.  But 
becaufe  all  thefe  Parts  were  not  fuF 
ficient  to  receive  all  the  Blood 
which  was  neceffary  to  be  fent  to 
the  Liver,  therefore  Nature  framed 
the  Spleen,  into  whofe  Cavities  the 
Blood  being  poured  from  a  fmall 
Artery,  moves  at  lead;  as  flowly  as 
any  that  paffes  otherwife  to  the  Li¬ 
ver  ;  by  which  means  the  Particles 
wrhich  compofe  the  Bile  in  the  Blood 
which  paffes  thro’  the  Ramus  Sple¬ 
nicus,  by  fo  long  and  flow  a  Circu¬ 
lation,  have  more  Chances  for  uni¬ 
ting  them,  which  otherwife  they 
could  not  have  had,  had  they  been 
carried  by  the  Branches  of  the  Cae- 
hack  Artery  dire&ly  to  the  Liver ; 
and  confequently  without  the 
Spleen,  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Bile  as  is 
now  fecerned,  that  is,  as  Nature  re¬ 
quires,  could  not  have  been  fecerned, 
by  the  Liver.  And  this  he  takes  to 
be  the  true  Ufe  of  the  Spleen,  j 
Spkne  ticks,  and 

Splenica, 
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Splenica,  are  Medicines  againft 
Ditfempers  of  the  Spleen. 

Splenii  Mufculi,  alfo  from  their 
Shape,  called  Triangulares ,  are 
Mufcles  that  arife  from  the  four  up¬ 
per  Spines  of  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Back,  and  from  the  two  lower  of 
the  Neck,  and  afcending  obliquely, 
adhere  to  the  upper  tranfverfe  Pro- 
cefies  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Neck, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  Occiput.  They  pull  the 
Head  backwards  to  one  fide. 

Spondylus,  a-Tidvd'bX^,  from  fponda , 
a  Bed  :  fome  have  thought  fit  to 
call  the  Spine,  or  Back-bone  thus, 
from  the  Shape  and  Fitnefs  of  the 
V zrtebra,  to  move  every  way  upon 
one  another. 

Spongiofum  Os,  and 

Spongoides,  from  Spongia ,  a 
Spunge,  and  hAsv,  Forma,  Shape, 
is  the  fame  as  Os  Cribriforme ,  be- 
caufe  it  is  hollow  and  porous  like 
a  Spunge  or  Sieve. 

Sponfus :  what  the  proper  Signi¬ 
fication  of  this  is  every  one  knows, 
but  the  Chymifts  have  given  it  to 
Mercury,  as  Maritus  to  Sulphur,  to 
exprefs  their  fitnefs  to  join,  or  be 
joined  with,  one  another. 

Sporadick,  is  ufed  for  fuch  Difea- 
fes  as  reign  in  the  fame  Place  and 
Time. 

Springy .  See  Elaftick. 

Spuma,  ftridlly  fignifies  Froth  of 
any  kind  :  whence  fome  phyfical 
Writers  in  a  figurative  fenfe  apply 
itvarioufly,  either  to  the  Humours 
or  Excrements  of  an  human  Body, 
as  they  happen  to  partake  of  this 
Quality.  The  Chymifls  likewife 
according  to  Cuflom  ufe  it  in  a 
very  whimfical  manner  for  many 
things,  as  the  Spuma  Duorum  Dra - 
conum  is  the  Butyrum  Antimonii ; 
Mercury  and  Antimony,  of  which 
it  is  made,  with  them  being  the 
two  Dragons, 


Spurious ,  are  fuch  Difeafes  as  in 
fome  Symptoms  cannot  be  brought 
under  any  diftina  Head,  and  there¬ 
fore  joined  with  the  name  of  fome 
with  which  they  moft  agree,  and 
which  are  therefore  often  called 
alfo  baflard  ;  as  a  baltard  Pleurify, 
a  baftard  Quinfy,  and  the  like. 

Sputum,  expreffes  every  thing 
that  is  brought  up  by  Spitting,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Sali<va,  which  on¬ 
ly  comes  thro’  thofe  Du&s  that 
take  their  Names  from  it.  But 
from  fome  Refemblance  hereunto 
the  Chymifts  will  alfo  have  other 
Things  thus  called  ;  as  Litharge  of 
Silver  or  Gold,  Sputum  Luna ,  <vel 
Solis. 

Squammous  Suture ,  from  fquam - 
ma,  a  Scale;  is  fuch  a  Suture  where 
the  Bones  lie  over  one  another  like 
Scales.  See  Suture. 

Squilinum  ;  -fome  have  fancy’d 
thus  to  call  the  Fijnus  Equinus^ 
Horfe-Dung,  which  is  often  pre~ 
fcribed  in  pleuritick  Affeaions, 
and  has  been  proved  by  repeated 
Experience  a  more  excellent  Re¬ 
medy  than  others  of  the  fame  In¬ 
tention,  tho’  much  more  coftly  and 
hard  to  obtain. 

Squinzy,  is  the  fame  as  Angina , 
and  is  often  mortal,  becaufeit  fhuts 
exadlly  the  Chink  of  the  Larynx , 
if  the  Mufcles  thereof  are  much 
inflamed ;  wherefore  Bronchotomy 
in  fuch  Cafes  is  abfolutely  neceflary, 
which  tho’  rarely  pradlifed,  yet 
may  be  fafely  ufed. 

Stafle,  flgnifies  that  kind  of 
Myrrh  which  diftils  or  falls  in  drops 
from  the  Tree.  ’Tis  alfo  ufed  by 
fome  Writers  for  a  more  liquid  kind 
of  Amber,  than  what  is  commonly 
met  with  in  the  Shops  ;  whence  in 
Scribonius  Largus,  JEgineta ,  and 
fome  others,  we  meet  with  a  Col- 
lynutn,  and  feveral  other  Forms 
wherein  this  was  the  chief  Ingredi¬ 
ent* 
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exit,  diftmguilhed  by  the  name  of 

Stadica. 

Stamina ,  are  the  Solids  of  a  hu¬ 
man  Body  :  and  in  Botany  thofe 
little  fine  Threads  or  Capillaments, 
which  grow  up  within  the  Flowers 
of  Plants  encompafling  round  the 
Style,  and  on  which  the  Apices 
grow  at  their  Extremities :  whence 
Botanifis  call  that  a 

Stamineous  Flower,  which  is  fo 
far  imperfedt  as  to  want  thofe  co¬ 
loured  Leaves  which  are  called  Pe- 
tala ,  and  confifts  only  of  the  Stylus 
and  the  Stamina.  And  fuch  Plants 
as  do  bear  thefe  Stamineous  Flowers , 
Mr.  Rav  makes  to  conflitute  a  large 
Genus  of  Plants,  which  he  calls 
Herbie  jlore  imperfedo  five  apetalo 
fiamineo-vc.  And  thefe  he  divides 
into  fuch  as,  1 .  Have  their  Fruit  or 
Seed  totally  divided  from  the  Flow¬ 
er  ;  and  thefe  are  fuch  Plants  as  are 
faid  to  be  of  different  Sexes  :  The 
reafon  of  which  is,  that  from  the 
faid  Seed  fome  Plant  fhall  arife 
with  Flowers  and  no  Fruit,  and  o- 
thers  with  Fruit  and  no  Flowers  : 
As  Hops ,  Hemp,  flinging  Nettles ,  Spi¬ 
ts  age,  Cynocrambe ,  Mercurialis,  and 
Phyllon.  2.  Such  as  have  their 
Fruit  only  a  little  disjoined  from 
their  Flowers  5  as  the  Ambrofia ,  Ban¬ 
dana  minor ,  Ricinus ,  and  the  Helio- 
tropiutn  Tricoccon.  3 .  Such  as  have 
their  Fruit  immediately  contiguous, 
or  adhering  to  their  Flower  :  And 
the  Seed  of  thefe  is  either,  1 .  Tri¬ 
angular  :  And  cf  this  fort,  fome 
are  lucid  and  fhining,  as  the  Lapa- 
ihum ,  Rhabarbarum ,  and  Biftorta. , 
to  which  alfo  may  be  reckoned  the 
Perficaria.  Others  are  rough,  and 
not  fhining;  as  the  Helleborus  Al- 
lni  s,  Fagopyrum ,  Convolvulus  niger, 
and  the  Polygonum.  2.  Such  as 
have  a  roundiifh  Seed  a  little  flatted 
or  comprefied,  or  of  any  other  Fi¬ 
gure  ‘but  the  former  Fri^uetrous  or 
1 


Triangular  one.  And  thefe  have 
their  Flower,  or  the  Calyx  of  the 
Flower  adhering  to  the  Bottom  or 
Bafis  of  the  Seed  or  Fruit;  as  the 
Potamogiton ,  Blitum  Sylveftre ,  Pa- 
rietaria ,  Atriplex ,  Blitum  Sativum^ 
Amuranthes  Hoclocerieus ,  and  the 
Saxifraga  Aurea.  3  .  Such  whofe 
Flowers  adhere  to  the  top  or  up- 
permoft  of  the  Seed  ;  as  the  Beta , 
Afarum ,  Alchimilla.  And  to  the!e 
kind  of  Plants,  Mr.  Ray  reduces 
alfo  the  Kaligeniculatum  Sedum  fru- 
ticojum ,  the  Scoparia ,  or  Be  Hid  ere 
cl  the  Italians. 

Stannum ,  Tin,  whence  Lead  is 
alfo  made  ;  and  hence  Stannaries 
are  thofe  Works  to  refine  Tin 
from  the  Drofs  wherewith  it  is  na¬ 
turally  produced. 

St  aphis,  •tcucpk,  is  ftridtly  a  Grape, 
or  a  bunch  of  Grapes  ;  whence 
from  their  Likenefs  thereunto  it  is 
applied  to  many  other  Things, 
efpecially  the  glandulous  Parts  of 
the  Body,  whether  natural  or  di- 
fiempered  :  hence  alfo, 

Staphyle ,  and 

Staphyloma,  ecctpvX&jpx,  are  names 
given  to  fome  of  thofe  Parts  when 
inflamed  or  fwelled. 

Stapes.  See  Far. 

Stapis  Mufculus ,  or  Mu/culus 
Stapidis,  is  a  Mulcle  of  the  Eye- 
Brows. 

Statichs,  is  a  Species  of  Mecha- 
nicks  converfant  aboutWeights,  and 
lhewing  the  Properties  of  Gravity, 
Levity,  or  Equilibrium  of  Bodies. 
When  it  is  reftrained  to  Fluids,  it 
is  called  Hydroflaticks,  which  fee. 

Status  Morbi ,  the  fame  as  Acme ; 
which  fee. 

Steatoma ,  from  ceap,  fevum. 
Suet ;  is  a  Swelling  confiding  of  a 
Matter  much  like  Suet,  fofc,  with¬ 
out  pain,  contained  in  a  Cyfiis ,  and 
eafily  turned  out  upon  Incifion. 

Steel.  See  Mars , 


Stegnofis, 
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Stegnojss,  from  slyu,  conJUpo ,  to 
fix  or  harden,  is  an  ObArublion  of 
the  Pores ;  and 

Stegnoticks ,  are  therefore  the  fame 
as  AAringents ;  which  fee. 

Stella ,  a  Star,  by  the  ChymiAs, 
is  very  oddly  applied  to  many  things, 
as  Stella  Occidcns ,  to  the  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac  ;  Stella  Terra?,  to  Talk, 
from  fome  Refemblances  to  a  Star 
upon  them. 

Stems ,  fignifies  any  thing 

narrow  or  Arait  :  whence, 

Stenothoraces,  fsvo6Sgax.s<;,  are 
thofe  who  have  narrow  CheAs,  and 
on  that  account  are  liable  to  phthi- 
fical  AfFebtions ;  and  fo  of  many  o- 
thers  from  the  fame  Foundation. 

Sterility ,  Earrennefs,  arifes  from 
various  Caufes,  and  is  as  varioufly 
to  be  remedied  according  to  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  fuch  Caufes. 

Sternohyoides.  See  Lingua. 

Sternotbyroide.  See  Larynx,  and 
Lingua. 

Sternum,  the  Breaft-bone,  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  middle  of  the  Break  ;  it 
is  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  Bones 
in  Infants,  which  at  firfl  are  Carti¬ 
laginous,  but  which  harden  and  u- 
nite  into  three  Bones  after  they  are 
feven  Years  old:  the  Subftance  of 
thefe  Bones  is  not  folid,  but  fome- 
what  fpongious.  The  firll:  and  up- 
permoA  Bone  is  the  biggefl  and 
largeft ;  it  is  uneven  and  rough  on 
its  outfide,  but  fmoother  on  its  in- 
fide,  where  it  has  a  fhallow  Furrow 
which  gives  way  for  the  defcent  of 
the  Wind-pipe.  It  has  a  Sinus  li¬ 
ned  with  a  Cartilage  on  each  fide  of 
its  upper  end,  wherein  it  receives 
the  Heads  of  the  Clavicular.  The 
fecond  is  longer  and  narrower  than 
the  firfl,  and  on  its  fides  there  are 
feveral  Sinus's,  in  which  the  carti¬ 
laginous  Ends  of  the  Ribs  are  re¬ 
ceived.  The  third  is  fhorter,  but 
broader  than  the  fecond  i  it  receives 


into  the  lateral  Sinus's  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  la  A  true  Ribs ;  it  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  Cartilage  which  har¬ 
dens  fometimes  into  a  Bone,  called 
Cartilago  Xiphoides ,  or  Enjiformis , 
becaufeit  is  broad  at  its  upper  end, 
where  it  joins  the  third  Bone,  and 
grows  narrower  to  its  Extremity, 
where  it  is  fometimes  forked  ;  and 
fometimes  it  bends  inwards,  corii- 
prefles  the  upper  Orifice  of  the 
Stomach,  and  caufes  a  great  Pain 
and  Vomiting.  The  uie  of  the 
Sternum  is  to  defend  the  Heart,  and 
to  receive  the  Extremities  of  the 
true  Ribs. 

Sternutation,  Sneezing,  is  a  con- 
vulfive  fhaking  of  the  Nerves  and 
Mufcles,  firA  occafioned  by  an  Ir¬ 
ritation  of  thofe  in  the  NoArils  : 
Hence, 

Sternutatories ,  are  Medicines 
which  procure  ‘Sneezing. 

Stibium,  is  an  antient  name  for 
Antimony,  but  now  feldom  ufed. 

Stigmata,  are  particular  Marks 
in  the  Face  or  other  Parts  of  the 
Body,  commonly  called  Moles,  and 
whence  fome  EnthufiaAs  and  Im- 
poAors  pretend  to  foretel  many  fu¬ 
ture  Events  as  to  the  Fortunes  of 
fuch  Perfons. 

Stimulate,  is  a  Property  in  angu¬ 
lar  or  fharp  Bodies,  whereby  they 
caufe  Vibrations  and  Inflections  of 
the  Fibres,  and  a  greater  derivation 
of  nervous  Fluid  into  the  Part  af- 
febled. 

Stillatitious ,  is  any  thing  procu¬ 
red  by  DiAillation. 

Stomachi  Ventriculus ,  or  Toc^bp,' 
lies  immediately  under  the  Midrifi' ;• 
the  Liver  covers  a  part  of  its  right 
fide,  the  Spleen  touches  it  on  the 
left  fide,  and  the  Colon  at  its  Bot¬ 
tom,  to  which  alfothe  Cawl  is  tied. 
Its  Figure  refembles  a  Bag-pipe,  be¬ 
ing  long,  large,  wide,  and  pretty 
round  at  tho  Bottom,  but  lhorter 

and 
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and  lefs  convex  on  its  upper  part, 
where  it  has  two  Orifices,  one  at 
each  end,  which  arefomewhat  high¬ 
er  than  the  middle  between  them. 
The  left  Orifice  is  called  to 

which  the  OEfophagus  is  joined.  By 
this  Orifice  the  Aliments  enter  the 
Stomach, where  being  digefted,  they 
afcend  obliquely  to  the  Pylorus ,  or 
right  Orifice,  which  is  united  to  the 
firil  of  the  Inteftines.  At  this  O- 
rifice  the  Tunicles  of  the  Stomach 
are  much  thicker  than  they  are  any 
where  elfe  ;  and  the  inmoft  has  a 
thick  and  flrongDupIicature inform 
of  a  Ring,  which  ferves  as  a  Valve 
to  the  Pylorus  when  it  contrails  and 
fhuts.  The  Stomach  is  made  of 
four  Membranes  or  Coats.  The 
firil  and  inmoll  is  made  of  fhort 
Fibres  which  Hand  perpendicularly 
upon  the  Fibres  of  the  next  Coat  : 
they  are  to  be  feen  plainly  towards 
the  Pylorus.  When  the  Stomach  is 
diflended  with  Meat,  thefe  Fibres 
become  thick  and  fnort.  Whilfl 
they  endeavour  to  reflore  themfelves 
by  their  natural  Elafticity,  they  con¬ 
trail  the  Cavity  of  the  Stomach,  for 
the  Attrition  and  Expulfion  of  the 
Aliments.  This  Coat  is  much  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  reft,  being  full  of 
Plaits  and  Wrinkles,  and  chiefly  a- 
bout  the  Pylorus :  Thefe  Plaits  re¬ 
tard  the  Chyle,  that  it  run  not  out 
of  the  Stomach  before  it  be  fuffici- 
ently  digefted.  In  this  Coat  there 
are  alfo  a  great  number  of  fmall 
Glands  which  feparate  a  Liquor, 
which  befmears  all  the  Cavity  of  the 
Stomach,  and  helps  the  Concoilion 
of  the  Aliments  :  therefore  this 
Coat  is  called  tunica  Glandulofa. 
The  fecond  is  much  finer  and  thin¬ 
ner  ;  it  is  altogether  nervous ;  it  is 
of  an  exquifite  Senfe,  and  it’s  called 
Nervofa.  The  third  is  Mufcular, 
being  made  of  ftraitand  circular  Fi¬ 
bres  i  the  ilrait  run  upcjn  the  upper 
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part  of  the  Stomach,  between  its 
fuperior  and  inferior  Orifices  ;  and 
the  circular  run  obliquely  from  th£ 
upper  part  of  the  Stomach  to  the 
Bottom.  Of  thefe  the  innermoft 
defcend  towards  the  right  fide,  and 
the  outermoft  towards  the  left,  fa 
that  by  their  Aiftion  both  ends  of 
the  Stomach  are  drawn  towards  its 
middle,  and  the  whole  is  equally 
contracted ;  by  their  Contraction 
and  continual  Motion,  the  Attrition 
and  Digeftion  of  the  Aliments  is  in 
a  great  meafure  performed.  The 
fourth  Tunicleis  common,  it  comes 
from  the  Peritoneum.  The  Sto¬ 
mach  fends  Veins  to  the  Porta ,  viz. 
the  Gaflrica,  Pylorica ,  and  Vas  Bre¬ 
ve,  and  Branches  to  the  Gajlro-epi - 
plots  dextra  &  JlniJlra ,  which  are 
accompanied  with  Branches  of  the 
Arteria  C  celiac  a,  all  which  lie  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  fourth  Coat  of 
the  Stomach.  The  eighth  Pair  of 
Nerves,  or  ParVagum,  gives  two 
confiderable  Branches  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  which  defcending  by  the 
Tides  of  the  Gullet,  divide  each  into 
two  Branches,  the  external  and  in¬ 
ternal.  The  two  external  Branches 
unite  in  one,  and  the  internal  do  fo 
likewife  ;  both  which  piercing  the 
Midriff',  form,  by  a  great  number 
of  fmall  T  wigs,  upon  the  upper  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  Stomach,  a  Plexus :  and 
then  the  internal  Branch  fpreads  it 
felfdown  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach ;  and  the  external  Branch 
fpreads  it  felf  upon  the  infide,  about 
the  upper  Orifice  of  the  Stomach. 
This  great  number  of  Nerves,  which 
is  about  the  upper  Orifice,  renders  it 
very  fenfible ;  and  from  them  alfo 
proceeds  the  great  Sympathy  he- 
tvvixt  the  Stomach, Head, andlleart : 
upon  which  account  Van  Hehnont 
thought,  that  the  Soul  had  its  Seat 
in  the  upper  Orifice  of  the  Stomach. 
The  Pie, xus  Nervofi  of  the  Hypo¬ 
chondria 
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cbondria  and  Mefenterium  givefeve- 
ral  Branches  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Stomach  ;  therefore  in  Hyfterick 
and  Hypochondriack  Paffions  the 
Stomach  is  alfo  affetffed.  See  Di- 
gejlion .  Hence, 

Stomachicks ,  are  fuch  Medicines 
as  are  ferviceable  to  the  Stomach. 

Stone,  is  an  Aggregate  of  many 
of  the  harder  Parts  of  the  Urine, 
pent  up  by  reafon  of  the  Straitnefs 
of  the  Duds. 

Strangury ,  is  any  Difficulty  of* 
Urine,  from  whatfoever  Caufe,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  continual  involuntary 
Dripping. 

Strata  girt  the  fame  as  Layers ;  as. 

Stratum  fuper  Stratum ,  are  Rows 
over  one  another  ;  and 

Stratification,  a  Term  alfo  ufed 
by  the  Chymifts,  for  the  lame 
Purpcfe. 

Strength.  There  is  no  need  of 
explaining  this  Term  in  all  the 
refpeds  it  is  ufed,  unlefs  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  animal  OEconomy,  where¬ 
in  the  Strengths  of  different  Animals 
of  the  fame  Species  or  of  the  fame 
Animal  at  different  times,  are  in  a 
triplicate  Proportion  of  the  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  Mafs  of  their  Blood. 
And  the  whole  Strength  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal,  is  the  Force  of all  the  Mufcles 
taken  together  ;  therefore  whatfo¬ 
ever  encreafeth  Strength,  encreafeth 
the  Force  of  all  the  Mufcles,  and 
of  thofe  ferving  Digeftion  as  well 
as  others.  Yet  notwithftanding  the 
Truth  of  this,  the  Quantity  of 
Blood  may  be  encreafed  in  fuch 
Circumftances,  as  to  abate  the 
Strength.  The  Equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  the  Blood  and  Veffels  being 
deltroyed,  wonderfully  leffens  the 
Strength.  The  hidden  Suppreffion 
of  Perfpiration,  tho’  it  increafe  the 
Quantity  of  the  Blood,  as  it  mull 
confiderably  do  by  Sanflorius's  Cal¬ 
culation,  yet  it  leffens  the  Strength, 


becaufe  the  retained  Matter  being 
what  ought  to  be  evacuated,  fo  al¬ 
ters  the  Texture  of  the  Blood,  as  to 
make  it  unfit  for  mufcular  Motion. 
Suppofe  the  encreafed  Quantity  to 
be  joined  by  an  extraordinary  Vifci- 
dity,  the  Quantity  of  fmall  fepara- 
ble  Parts  decrealing,  as  the  Vifcidi- 
ty  encreafes,  the  Quantity  of  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits,  feparated  in  the  Brain, 
will  be  lefs  ;  and  the  Tenlity  of  the 
Fibres  being,  in  proportion  to  the 
animal  Spirits,  forced  into  them, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  counter- 
poife  the  great  weight  of  the  Blood, 
and  fo  the  Strength  will  be  dimi¬ 
ni  Ihed.  Bellini  proves,  that  if  the 
Blood  be  fo  vitiated,  as  to  increafe 
or  diminifh  Strength,  ’tis  the  fame 
as  if  the  Blood  was  in  a  natural 
State,  but  its  Quantity  encreafed  or 
dimini  Ihed  in  the  fame  Proportion  : 
So  that  the  Blood,  when  vitiated, 
may  fo  impair  the  Strength  of  the 
Mufcles,  as  tofpoileven  Digeftion  ; 
and  yet  in  fome  Cafes  it  may  be  fo 
vitiated,  as  to  help  Digeftion,  and 
to  encreafe  Strength. 

Strengtheners.  By  this  Term.we 
would  be  underlfood  to  mean  fuch 
things  as  add  to  the  Bulk  andj|y|n- 
nefs  of  the  Solids  ;  and  thefelSfter 
from  Cordials,  as  a  Bandage  does 
from  a  Flefh-brufh.  The  former 
are  fuch  as  facilitate,  and  drive  on 
the  vital  Adlions  ;  but  thefe  fuch 
as  confirm  the  Stamina ,  and  main¬ 
tain  the  Solids  in  fuch  a  Condition, 
as  to  exert  themfelves  into  Adlion 
on  all  proper  Occafions,  with  the 
greateft  Force  and  Vigour. 

The  continual  Walle  which  con- 
ftant  Motion  makes  in  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  were  it  not  for  frequent  and 
proper  Supplies,  would  foon  wear 
the  Body  quite  out.  The  Attritions 
and  Abrafions  of  the  circulating 
Fluids  would  quickly  carry  away  the 
Canals  in  which  they  circulate,  were 
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ndt  fomewhat  furnifhed  in  their  Striflor,  the  fame  as  Sphin&er  i 
Compofition,  which  is  fuitedtofall  which  fee. 

into,  adhere  with,  and  recruit  that  Struma ,  is  a  Diflemper,  wherein 

which  is  walhed  off.  And  thofe  the  Glands  are  very  much  indurated. 
Particles  mull  be  much  more  dif-  and  diftinguilhed  by  Tome  Writers 
pofed  fo  to  do,  whofe  Adheflons  into  different  kinds  from  the  Parts 
are  greateft  when  once  they  come  which  are  chiefly  affe&ed,  the  fame 
into  Contact  ;  fuch  are  thofe  of  as  Scrophula,  and  what  we  commonly 
Eodies  we  call  glutinous,  and  which  call  the  King’s-Evil,  from  a  itrange 
eafily  form  themfelves  into  Jellies,  Conceit  of  its  being  curable  by  the 
and  fuch-like  Conflftencies ;  for  the  Royal-Touch  ;  concerning  which. 
Parts  of  fuch  Bodies  are  very  light,  may  be  confuited  Wifeman  in  his 
by  the  Over-portion  of  their  Sur-  Chirurgical  Treatifes :  And  lienee, 
faces  to  their  Solidities,  whereby  Strumous,  expreffes  fuch  Svvel- 
their  Motions  are  both  more  lan-  lings  in  the  Glands  as  happen  in 
guid  when  in  Circulation  ;  and  when  this  Diflemper. 
once  they  flop,  their  Coheflons  will  Stupefiers ,  the  fame  as  Narco - 

be  much  the  ftronger  with  whatfo-  ticks  ;  which  fee. 
evter  they  happen  to  fall  into  Con-  Stupha ,  a  Stupe,  the  fame  as 
tad.  Medicines  of  this  Tribe  are  Fomentation. 
therefore  of  great  Service  in  Hec-  Stupor ,  a  Numfcnefs,  occalioned 

ticks,  where  the  fwift  Motion  of  a  by  any  accidental  Bandage  that  flops 
thin  fliarp  Blood  wears  away  the  the  Alotion  of  the  Blood  and  ner- 
Subftance  of  the  Body  inltead  of  vous  Fluids,  or  from  a  Decay  in 
nourilhing  it ;  for  they  not  only  re-  the  Nerve,  as  in  a  Pally, 
tard  the  inordinate  Motion,  but  Stygia ,  is  aferibed  to  a  Water 

give  fuch  a  Weight  and  Confiflence  made  from  Sublimate,  and  directed 
to  the  Juices,  as  fits  them  alfo  for  inmoft  Difpenfatories,  on  a  Suppo- 
Nourifhment.  fition  of  its  poifonous  Qualities,  from 

'Phere  are  likewife  other  Caufes,  Styx,  a  Name  given  by  the  Poets  to 
which;  may  weaken  the  Solids,  by  one  of  the  Rivers  in  Hell :  the  A- 
adn,  onng,  or  occafioning  them  to  qua  Regia  is  alfo  thus  fometimes 
relax  too  much.  Whatfoever  there-  called  from  its  corrofive  Qualities, 
fore  ads  as  a  Stimulus,  and  crifps  Style ,  fo  Botanifts  call  that  mid- 

and  corrugates  the  Fibres  into  a  die  prominent  Part  of  the  Flower 
more  compaded  Tone,  which  moft  of  a  Plant,  which  adheres  to  the 
auftere  and  pointed  Bodies  do,  will  Fruit  or  Seed  ;  his  ufually  flender 
remove  fuch  Weaknefs,  and  in-  and  long,  whence  it  has  its  Name, 
creafe  Strength  :  and  as  alfo  too  And  hence,  ' 
much  Moifture  may  contribute  to  Styliformis?roceJJiis,\s  from  its  fliape 

fuch  Relaxation ,  what  has  no  other  thus  called.  Set  Cranium.  And 
Quality  but  abforbing  and  drying  Styloceratohyoides ,  are  the  fame 
up  fuch  fuperfluous  Humidities,  as  Ceratohyoides ;  which  fee. 
may  deferve,  tho’  accidentally,  to  Styloglojjus  ;  fee  Lingud.  And, 
come  under  this  Denomination.  Sty/oides,  the  fame  as  Styliformis. 

Stria y  are  tae  fmall  Hollows  or  And, 

Channels  in  Shells,  Plants,  or  any  Stylohyoides ;  fee  Lingua.  A  nr7,- 
Other  Bodies.  Stylopbaryngaus  ;  [zoOFfophagus. 

Thele  are  ieveral  Tern’s  com- 
F  f  pounded 
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of  Stilus,  and  Words  ex-  However,  it  may  not  be  impro- 


prefling  the  Parts  whereunto  it  is 
applied;  which  fee  under  thofe 
Words. 

Stypticks,  fignifies  any  thing  that 
binds  together,  the  fame  as  Ai- 
tringents  ;  but  generally  exprelfes 
the  moil  efhcacious  fort,  or  thofe 
which  are  applied  to  flop  Hae¬ 
morrhages. 

Subclavian ,  is  applied  to  any 
thing  under  the  Arm-pit,  or  Shoul¬ 
der,  whether  Artery,  Nerve,  Vein, 
or  Mufcle.  And  hence, 

Subclavius ,  is  aMufcle  that  arifeth 
from  the  lower  fide  of  the  Clavicu¬ 
lar  near  the  Acromium ,  and  de¬ 
fends  obliquely,  to  be  inferred  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  firft  Rib,  near 

the  Sternum .  . 

Subcutaneous ,  is  any  thing  under 
the  Skin:  whence  fome  Writers, 
and  particularly  M.  A .  Severinus , 
call  thofe  Tumours,  fuch  as  do 
not  extend  far  enough  to  affeft  it , 
or  where  the  obltrufted^  Matter 
gathers  all  together  below  it. 

Subduaion ,  is  varioufly  applied  ; 
but  the  only  Signification  worth  no¬ 
tice  here  is  given  it  by  Bellini ,  who 
applies  it  to  that  Motion  of  an  Arte- 
iy  when  it  is  in  its  Syftole,  or  draws 

from  the  Touch  inwards. 

Sublimation ,  differs  very  little 
from  Dift illation,  excepting  that  in 
Diftillation  only  the  fluid  Parts  of 
Bodies  are  raifed,  but  in  this  the 
folid  and  dry  ;  and  that  the  Matter 
to  be  diftilled  may  be  either  folid  or 
fluid  :  but  Sublimation  is  concerned 
only  about  folid  Subfiances. 

There  is  alfo  another  Difference, 
namely,  that  Rarefaction,  which  is 
of  very  great  Ufe  in  Dilfidation, 
has  hardly  any  room  in  Sublimati¬ 
on  ;  for  the  Subfiances  which  are  to 
be  fubiimed,  being  folid,  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  Rarefaction :  and  fo  ’us 
only  Impulfe  which  can  rarfe  them, 


per  to  inquire  a  little  more 
into  the  reafon  of  fuch  a  Diverfity 
in  the  Elevation  of  Bodies;  why 
fome  do  afcend  with  a  gentle  Heat, 
and  others  are  not  to  be  raifed 
with  the  mod  vehement  Fire.  And 
fuch  an  Inquiry  will  more  properly 
come  in  here,  becaufe  this  Head 
contains  all  the  Bufinefs  of  Volatili¬ 
ty  and  Fixation ;  concerning  which 
fo  much  has  been  writ,  and  fo  little 
to  the  Purpofe. 

Fixed  Jodies  are  fuch  as  abide 
the  Fire ;  volatile,  fuch  as  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  endure  the  Fire,  are 
raifed  by  the  Force  of  its  Heat. 
We  will  therefore  begin  with  the 
firft,  and  explain  the  Manner  how 
in  volatile  Subftances,  which  feein 
to  be  of  the  fame  Nature,  there 
happen?  to  be  fo  great  a  Variety 
and  Difference-of  Elevation.. 

The  Caufe  of  this  Elevation  and 
Afcent  in  the  Particles  of  Bodies,  is 
tobeafcribed  to  the  Fire,  not  only 
on  the  account  of  Impulfe,  but  of 
another  Property  the  Fire  has  ; 
namely,  to  infinuate  it  felf  into  all 
the  Interflices  of  thefe  Bodies,  and 
thereby  break  the  Cohefion  of  their 
Parts,  fo  that  they  are  at  laft  divi¬ 
ded  into  very  fmall  Parts,  if  not 
into  the  fmalleft,  which  Art  can  re¬ 
duce  them  into.  Particles  tnus  fe- 
parated  and  divided,  lofe  much  of 
their  Gravity.  For  the  Gravity  of 
the  fame  Particle  decreafes  in  the 
fame  Proportion  as  the  Cube  of  its 
Diameter  is  leffened.  Suppofe  there¬ 
fore  a  Body,  whofe  Diameter  is  1 2, 
and  its  Gravity  1 2  :  If  then  i  ts  Dia¬ 
meter  be  made  lefs  by  1 ,  ( viz 1 1.) 
the  Gravity  of  that  Body  will  be  on¬ 
ly  ol,  or  thereabouts.  For  1331, 
which  is  the  Cube  of  the  laftfDia- 
meter,  bears  the  fame  Proportion 
to  9^,  which  1728,  the  Cube  of 

the  firft  Diameter,  does  to  12,  the 

Gravity 
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Gravity  of  the  Body,  But  if  the 
Diameter  be  reduced  to  io,  the 
Gravity  will  butjuft  exceed  6 ;  and 
if  it  is  diminifhed  half,  that  is  to  6, 
then  the  Gravity  will  belefs  than  2. 
So  that  very  minute  Corpufcles, 
when  their  Diameter  is  leffened 
as  much  as  may  be,  have  fcarce 
any  Gravity  at  all.  Therefore 
when  once  they  are  divided  after 
fuch  a  manner  as  has  been  defcri- 
bed,  they  are  very  eafily  fublimed. 

Nor  does  there  only  a  Decreafe 
of  Gravity  follow  from  this  Divi- 
.  fion  of  the  Particles  of  Bodies,  but 
there  is  another  thing  too,  which  is 
the  Refult  of  it,  that  conduces  very 
much  to  quicken  the  Afcent ;  and 
that  is,  the  Variety  of  their  Surfaces. 
For  the  Surface  of  a  Body  decreafes 
in  a  very  different  manner  from 
Gravity  only ,  as  a  Square  of  the 
Diameter  is  lejfened.  Therefore 
where  the  Gravity  decreafesinfuch 
a  Series,  as  exprefs’d  by  the  Num¬ 
bers  1728,  1331,  1000,  the  Di¬ 
minution  of  the  Surface  will  ob- 
ferve  this  Proportion,  viz.  144, 
j  2 1 ,  100.  And  when  upon  redu¬ 
cing  the  Diameter  to  6,  the  Gravity 
will  belefs  than  2,  the  Surface  will 
(till  amount  to  36.  So  that  tho’ 
the  Gravity  of  a  Particle  be  fo  lef- 
fened,  as  to  be  reduced  almoft  to 
nothing,  yet  there  will  be  Surface 
enough  left,  which  will  ferve  to  raife 
it.  This  Argument,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  Largenefs  of  the  Surface, 
and  which  has  been  explained  by 
Calculation,  may  be  demonftrated 
as  it  were  to  Senfe,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Experiment.  If  Water  be  pour’d 
upon  the  Filings  of  Iron,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  Oil  of  Vitriol  dropt  upon  it,  a 
Fermentation  will  prefently  arife, 
and  the  Globules  of  Air,  inllriving 
to  difengage  and  extricate  them- 
felves,  will  carry  up  with  them  fome 
of  the  Particles  of  Iron  to  the 


Surface  of  the  Water.  This  can 
happen  upon  no  other  account,  b^' 
that  the  Proportion  of  Gravity  in 
the  Filings  of  Iron  is  very  fmall  in 
refpedt  to  the  Largenefsof  their  Sur¬ 
face  ;  and  therefore  Iron  is  forced 
upwards  by  a  Body,  which  is  a 
great  deal  fpecifically  lighter  than 
it  felf.  But  how  much  this  muft 
contribute  to  a  more  quick  Afcent, 
has  been  in  general  explained  alrea¬ 
dy,  and  will  be  much  more  evident 
to  the  Senfes,  from  the  Sublimation 
of  Camphire,  Benzoin,  and  Arfe- 
nick  :  whofe  Particles,  as  they  co¬ 
here  but  loofely,  are  for  that  rea- 
fon  difFufed  into  a  large  Surface : 
upon  which  account  they  are  the 
eafielt  to  be  fublimed  of  any.  Nay, 
thefe  folid  Particles,  upon  account 
of  their  Surface,  will  fooner  afcend 
than  fome  Fluids.  So  Flower  of 
Sulphur  rifes  fooner  than  Oil,  not 
only  that  of  Vitriol,  but  any  other, 
tho’  everfo  light.  By  this  Contri¬ 
vance  of  Nature,  viz.  that  the  Gra^ 
vity  of  Bodies  decreafes  in  a  tripli¬ 
cate  ;  but  their  Surface  in  a  dupli¬ 
cate  Proportion  of  their  Diameter  ; 
it  comes  to  pafs  that  Bodies  which 
have  a  very  different  Gravity,  may 
be  raifed  with  the  very  fame  Force. 
Thus  the  Salts  of  Animals,  as  of 
Hartfhorn,  human  Blood,  of  Vi¬ 
pers,  id c.  being  compofed  of  very 
minute  Corpufcles,  as  is  found  by 
Experience  in  diliilling  them,  do 
eafily  afcend,  becaule  the  Surface 
in  them  is  not  leffened  fo  much  as 
the  Gravity  is.  And  the  Salts  of 
Vegetables,  as  of  Tartar  and  Bal- 
fam,  idc.  which  are  of  a  more 
clofe  Texture,  by  reafon  of  their 
large  Surfaces,  are  without  much 
difficulty  railed.  The  Corpufcles 
alfo  of  Minerals  and  Metals,  tho” 
very  compadt  and  heavy,  do  in 
fome  meafure  give  way  to  the  Fire, 
and  are  capable  of  being  fublimed, 
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'j[rt  all  thefe  Inftances  the  Breadth 
r'i  the  Surface,  which  expofes  the 
Particles  more  to  the  Impetus  of  the 
Fire,  is  the  reafon  why  they  are 
raifed  with  as  much  eafe,  as  if  their 
Gravity  had  been  Jeffened  by  di- 
minifhing  their  Surface  :  So  that 
Particle,  tho’  ever  fo  different  in 
Weight,  may  be  equally  raifed  by 
the  lame  Degree  of  Heat,  if  the 
Proportion  of  their  Gravity  be  re¬ 
ciprocal  to  that  of  their  Surfaces. 

Sublimate ,  Crude.  See  Mercury. 

Sublimis ,  the  fame  as  Perforatus  ; 
which  fee. 

Sublingual  Glands.  See  Mouth. 

Sublinguales ,  both  from  fub ,  un¬ 
der,  and  lingua ,  the  Tongue.  The 
latter  are  Medicines  to  roll  about  in 
the  Mouth,  as  Lozenges,  and  the 


fome  Writers  for  thofe  Infants  vvhcr 
yet  fuck,  in  diitinCtion  from  thofe 
who  were  weaned,  and  then  called 
Exuberes ,  from  the  two  oppofite 
Prepofitions  Sub  and  Ex ;  and  Ube - 
ra  Mammae,  the  Breaks. 

Succedaneum ,  is  any  thing  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  room  of  another. 
But  Bellini  alfo  ufes  it  for  thofe 
Symptoms,  which  by  others  have 
been  called  Super^venientia  ;  which 
fee. 

Succeniuriati  Renes.  See  Kidneys. 

Succubus ,  the  fame  as  Incubus  \ 
only  that  this  is  fuppofed  of  the  Fe¬ 
male,  as  that  is  an  evil  Spirit  of  the 
Male-kind  :  but  fuch  Figments  are 
now  in  derifion. 

Succus  ^  is  any  Juice;  whence, 

Succus  Nerntofus,  the  animal  Spi* 


like. 

Submenus,  is  faid  of  any  thing 
dipped  under  Water  :  whence  by 
fome  it  is  applied  to  a  low  and  al- 
moll  undifcernible  Pulfe. 

Subfcapularis  Mufculus ,  covers  all 
the  internal  fide  of  the  Scapula.  It 
arifeth  flelhy  from  the  upper  and 
lower  Cofia,  and  is  inferred  into  the 
Neck  of  the  Humerus.  It  dravveth 
the  Arm  to  the  Ribs. 

Subfidence ,  is  the  Settling  of  any 
thing  ;  the  fame  as.  Sediment. 

Sub  fiance,  in  a  phyfical  Senfe,  is 
the  fame  as  Matter,  which  fee. 

Subfiitutey  is  faid  of  one  Medi¬ 
cine  put  in  the  room  of  another, 
nearell  to  it  in  Vertue,  when  that 
cannot  be  had. 

Subfultusy  from  fub ,  under,,' and 
folio,  to  leap ;  is  the  fame  as  Spaf- 
' modicli,  or  a  Convulfion,  from  the 
Senfe  of  leaping,  which  the  Nerves 
give  to  the  Hand  lying  upon  them. 

Subtile  Matter.  See  Matter. 

Subtilization ,  is  making  any  thing 
fmaller,  fo  as  to  rife  in  Vapour. 
See  Difi illation  and  Sublimation. 

Sububeres,  hath  been  u%l  by 


rits. 

Succus  Nutritius,  Chyle. 

Succus  P  ancr&aticus ,  the  Juice  fe- 
parated  by  the  Sweatbread,  & c. 

Sb.ccufjation ,  and  Succuffion ,  is 
fuch  a  lhakingofthe  nervous  Parts 
as  is  procured  by  ffrong  Stimuli , 
like  Sternutatories,  Friction,  and 
the  like,  which  are  commonly 
ufed  in  ApopleCtick  Affections. 

Sudarium ,  is  a  Name  given  to  a 
Cloth,  with  which  Sweat  has  been 
wiped  off ;  whence  many  fuch  are 
fhevved  amongit  the  Relicks  of  the 
Roman  Church,  to  which  ftrange 
Vertues  have  been  afcribed  :  and 
even  Hclmont  vindicates  their  Opi¬ 
nion  of  a  Cloth,  faid  to  have  been 
fo  ufed  by  St.  Paul ;  affirming  it 
to  have  a  real  magnetick  Vertue. 

Sudor,  Sweat.  This  differs  much 
from  Perfpiration,  and  is  the  Con- 
fequence  of  accelerating  the  Blood’s 
Motion  by  Stimuli,  or  Exercife,  or 
a  Relaxation  of  the  Pores;  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  Cafe  of  Fainting,  and  cold 
Sweats.  See  Perfpiration,  from  an 
Acquaintance  with  which,  this  will 
'  be  belt  underltood.  Hence, 

SudQ- 
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Sudor ificks,  from  Sudor,  Sweat, 
and  facio ,  to  make,  are  fuch  Me¬ 
dicines  as  promote  Sweat. 

Suffimentum,  and 

Sujfitus,  is  the  fame  as  Fumiga¬ 
tion,  by  burning  things  upon  live 
Coals,  and  receiving  the  Steam  for 
many  medicinal  purpofes. 

Suffocation ,  Choaking.  This  is 
ufed  in  Hifterick  Cafes,  wherein 
the  Uterus  is  imagined  to  be  ob- 
ftrn&ed,  and  as  it  were  fuffocated 
with  ill  Humours. 

Suffujion ,  the  fame  as  Catarafi  ; 
which  fee. 

Sulphur,  is  Brim  hone.  As  it  is 
reckoned  a  Principle  by  Chy raids  ; 
fee  that  Term. 

Summit ates ,  Tops,  are  the  Tops 
of  Herbs. 

Super  bus  ,  the  fame  Mufcle  as 
Attollens,  which  fee  ;  thus  called, 
becaufe  as  it  lifts  up  the  Eye-brows, 
it  gives  an  Heir  of  Pride. 

Supercilium,  the  Eye-brow  ;  fee 
Eye.  • 

Superficies,  the  fame  as  Surface  ; 
which  fee. 

Superfiaetation,  from  fiuper ,  above 
or  over,  and  Foetus,  an  Embryo, 
is  when  one  Conception  follows 
another  by  a  future  Coition,  fo  that 
both  are  in  the  Womb  together, 
but  come  not  to  their  full  time  for 
Delivery  together. 

Super fcapular is  fuperior,  the  fame 
as  Supra fpinatus ;  which  fee. 

Superfcapularis  inferior ,  called  al- 
fo  Infra  fpinatus,  is  a  Mufcle  that 
helps  to  draw  the  Arm  backwards. 
It  covers  all  the  Space  that  is  be¬ 
tween  the  Spine  and  the  Feres  mi¬ 
nor,  and  is  inferted  into  the  Neck 
of  the  Humerus. 

Superveni&ntia  figna,  are  fuch  as 
arife  at  the  declenfion  of  a  Diilem- 
per. 

Supinatores ,  are  two  Mufcles,  the 
Ifflgus  and  brevis :  The  frit  arifeth 


by  a  flefliy beginning,  three  or  four 
Fingers  Breadth,  above  the  exter¬ 
nal  Extuberance  of  the  Humerus • 
It  lies  all  along  the  Radius,  to  whofe 
inferior  and  external  Part  it  is  in¬ 
ferted  by  a  pretty  broad  Tendon. 
The  Lift  comes  from  the  external 
and  upper- part  of  the  Ulna,  and 
palling  round  the  Radius,  ’tis  in^ 
ferted  into  its  upper  and  fore-part, 
below  the  Tendon  of  the  Biceps. 
Thefe  turn  the  Palm  of  the  Hand 
upwards. 

Suppedanea,  the  fame  as 

Supplantalia ,  from  fub,  under, 
and  Planta,  the  Sole  of  the  Foot ; 
are  any  things  applied  for  medici¬ 
nal  Purpofes  to  that  Part. 

Suppofitorium,  from  fub,  under, 
and  pono,  to  put,  is  a  Form  of  Me¬ 
dicine  to  be  thrufl  up  the  Funda¬ 
ment,  when  Clyfters  are  not  lo 
convenient. 

Suppuration ,  is  the  Ripening  cr 
Change  of  the  Matter  of  a  Tumour 
into  Pus,  which  may  be  effected 
either  by  natural  Means,  or  by  the 
Vis  Vitas,  or  by  the  ufe  of  artificial 
Competitions,  by  way  of  Plaifters, 
Cataplafms,  or  the  like.  See  Ab- 
ficefis  or  hnpofihume . 

Suprafipinatus,  is  a  Mufcle  that  a- 
rifes  ilefhy  from  all  the  Bafis  of  the 
Scapula  that  is  above  the  Spine.  It 
fils  all  the  Space  between  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  the  Scapula  and  its  Spine, 
to  which  it  is  alfo  attached.  Jt 
paffes  above  the  Acromium,  over 
the  Articulation  of  the  Humerus , 
which  it  embraces  by  its  Tendon. 
It  helps  to  lift  the  Arm  upwards. 

Suppreffion ,  is  ufed  for  the  Stop¬ 
page  of  the  Menfes,  Urine,  or  any 
other  Difcharge. 

Sura ,  dignifies  the  Calf,  or  flefliy 
Part  of  the  Leg  ;  but  is  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Shin-Bone,  fo  as  to 
mean  the  fame  as  Fibula  ;  which 
fee. 

F  f  3 


Surface , 
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Surface,  is  the  bare  outfide  of 
any  Body,  without  any  Dimenfion 
of  Thicknefs. 

Su  [pended  or  Appended,  is  faid  of 
external  Remedies,  which  are  wore 
about  the  Neck,  Wrifts,  or  the  like. 

Suture,  is  a  particular  articula¬ 
tion.  The  Bones  of  the  Cranium 
are  joined  to  one  another  by  four 
Sutures.  The  firft  is  called  the  Co¬ 
ronal's.  It  reaches  tranfverfly  from 
one  Temple  to  the  other.  It  joins 
the  Os  Fronds  with  the  OJJa  Parieta - 
lia.  The  fecond  is  called  Lamdoi- 
dalis ,  becaufe  it  refembles  the  Greek 
Letter  (A)  Lambda.  It  joins  the  Os 
Occipids  to  the  Ojfa  Parietalia  and 
Pctrofa .  The  third  is  called  Sagit- 
talis.  It  begins  at  the  top  of  the 
Lamhdoidalis,  and  runs  ftrait  to  the 
middle  of  the  Coronalis.  It  joins 
the  two  Ojfa  Parietalia  together. 
The  Fourth  is  called  Sutura  Squam- 
viofa,  becaufe  the  Parts  of  thefe 
Bones  which  are  joined  by  this  Su¬ 
ture,  are,  as  it  were,  cut  dope-wife, 
and  lapped  over  one  another. 

This  future  joins  the  femicircu- 
lar  Circumference  of  the  Ojfa  Fem- 
porum  to  the  Os  Sphenoidcs  Occipids, 
and  to  the  Ojfa  Parietalia.  The 
fir  ft  three  Sutures  were  called  Sutura 
Vera  ;  and  the  laft  Sutura  Falfa, 
becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  no 
Indentations,  which  is  falfe. 

The  Bones  of  the  Cranium  are 
not  only  joined  to  one  another,  but 
they  are  alfo  joined  to  the  Bones  of 
the  upper  Jaw  by  three  other  Su¬ 
tures.  The  firft  is  the  Franfuerfalis  ; 
it  runs  acrofs  the  Face,  it  paffes 
from  the  little  Angle  of  the  Eye 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Orbit, 
and  up  again  by  the  great  Angle 
of  the  Eye  over  the  Root  of  the 
Nofe  ,  and  fo  to  the  little  Angle 
of  the  other  Eye.  Jt  joins  the  Os 
Fronds  to  the  Bones  of  the  upper 
Jaw.  The  fecond  is  the  Ethrnoi - 
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dalis ;  it  furrounds  the  Bone  of  that 
Name,  and  joins  it  to  the  Bones 
which  are  about  it.  The  third  is 
the  Sutura  Sphenoidalis  i  it  furrounds 
the  Os  Sphenoides,  joins  it  to  the  Os 
Occipids,  the  Ojfa  Petrofa,  and  to 
the  Os  Front  is. 

Swallowing.  See  Deglutition. 

Symbole ,  and  Symbolifm,  is  faid 
either  of  the  Fitnefs  of  Parts  with 
one  another ,  or  of  the  Confent 
between  them  by  the  Intermediati¬ 
on  of  Nerves,  and  the  like. 

Symmetry,  is  an  exaft  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Proportion  of  Parts  to  one  an¬ 
other. 

Sympathy ,  from  <r v\*j%dya,  com - 
patior ,  to  fuffer  with  ;  is  the  Con¬ 
fent  of  one  Part  with  another, 
or  a  fellow-feeling  of  the  fame 
Paiiion.  V 

Symptom,  from  rrvt/j7rW]&,  acci- 
do,  to  happen  ;  is  fuch  a  Conjunc¬ 
tion  of  Appearances,  or  fuch  an 
Appearance  of  any  one  thing,  as 
indicates  what  will  be  the  I  ffue  of 
a  Difeafe,  and  the  Means  of  Cure. 
Hence, 

Symptomatic al,  is  often  ufed  to 
denote  the  Difference  between  the 
primary  and  fecondary  Caufes  in 
Difeafes  j  as  a  Fever  from  Pain  is 
faid  to  be  fymptomatical,  becaufe 
it  arifes  from  Pain  only  :  and  there¬ 
fore  the  ordinary  means  in  Fevers 
are  not  in  fuch  cafes  to  be  had  re- 
courfe  to,  but  to  what  will  remove 
the  Pain  ;  for  when  that  ceafes,  the 
Fever  will  ceafe  without  any  direffc 
Means  taken  for  that. 

Synajomafs ,  is  uled  much  in  the 
fame  ienfe  as  Anajlomafs  j  which, 
fee. 

Synarthrofs,  and 

Syncbondrojis.  See  Articulation. 

Syncope ,  from  (rvvxdrAa,  coincide  f 
to  fall  down  ;  is  a  fudden  Fainting, 
or  fwooning  away.  It  comes  from 

various  Caufes,  but  ntoftly  hyfteri- 

cab. 
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cal,  and  is  therefore  to.be  treated 
asfuch,  unlefs  when  manifeftly  from 
fomewhat  elfe,  and  then  it  is  to  be 
managed  accordingly. 

Syndrome,  from  i rvvtyopy ,  Con¬ 
cur  fus  ,  a  Combination  of  Dif- 
eafes. 

Synocha ,  and 

Synocbus ,  from  rrwoyjv  ,  fiufti- 
neo ,  to  fupport  or  hold  on,  or  trw- 
*}Cai  contineo ,  to  continue  ;  botn 
fignifying  much  the  fame  :  yee 
Writers  have  made  the  former  an 
intermitting,  and  the  latter  a  con¬ 
tinued  Fever. 

Synteretica ,  is  that  Part  of  Me- 
dicine  which  fecures  the  prefent 
Enjoyment  of  Health. 

Syntexis ,  the  fame  with  Attenua¬ 
tion  ;  which  fee. 

Syntbefis ,  from  <rvvlUhif6‘,  compono , 
to  compound,  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
oppofition  to  Analyfis ,  and  lignifies 
the  Combination  of  any  thing  to¬ 


gether  of  different  Parts ;  the  fains 
as  Contexture. 

Syphilis ,  a  Term  ufed  for  the 
Lues  Venerea.  Some  will  have  it 
from  c rt/v,  cum ,  with,  and  <p&<,cct 
Amor  or  Amlcitia ,  Love  or  Friend- 
fhip  ;  becaufe  it  proceeds  from  the 
infectious  Intercourfes  of  Lovers  in 
Coition.  Others  will  have  it  from 
the  name  of  a  Shepherd  fo  called, 
who  was  remarkably  afhiCted  with 
it.  However  fome  Authors  of  note 
ufe  the  Term,  and  Fracajiorius ,  a 
famous  Italian  Phyfician,  gives  it 
for  the  Title  of  a  Poem  he  wrote 
upon  that  Diftemper. 

Syphon ,  and 

Syringe  ,  are  Inftruments  well 
known,  as  is  their  Ufe. 

Syfiema ,  the  fame  as  Syntbefis , 
from  crwiVjjj u/»,  conjlituo ,  to  put  to¬ 
gether  ;  this  is  much  ufed  for  a  .me¬ 
thodical  treating  upon  any  Subject. 

Sy/iole.  See  Artery. 


T  Abell  a,  a  Morfel,  is  ufed  for 
the  fame  Form  of  Medicine 
as  Lozenge. 

Labes,  a  Confumption  ;  which  fee. 
Labes  Dorfialis ,  the  Back  Con¬ 
fumption,  is  a  Gonorrhoea  Simplex , 
or  any  feminal  Weaknefs ;  becaufe 
the  Complaint  is  molt  fenfible  in 
the  Loins. 

Lab ul a  ;  whence, 

Labulatum ,  the  fame  as  Labe  Ha. 
Labum ,  is  ufed  by  fome  Authors 
to  exprefs  a  kind  of  Matter,  arifing 
from  a  decay  of  natural  Heat,  or 
due  Circulation  ;  very  different 
from  what  is  commonly  underltood 
by  Pus,  which  is  a  falutary  Matu¬ 
ration,  and  wanting  only  Vent  ; 
whereas  the  other  is  alfo  molt  com- 


T. 

monly  attended  with  a  Gangrene. 

Lama,  a  broad  Worm,  like  a 
piece  of  Tape  ;  for  which  reafon  i: 
is  called  the  Tape- Worm. 

Laltfiman ,  is  a  Representation  of 
fomewhat,  that  by  a  magical  Power 
does  Itrange  Feats,  by  way  of  In- 
chantment  ;  and  the  ufe  of  fuch 
prepofterous  Conceits  have  oeen 
vindicated  by  fome  phyhcal  Wri¬ 
ters,  efpecially  in  Plagues,  and  fuch 
Calamities,  as  have  been  thought 
the  Tokens  of  divine  Wrath. 

Lalpa  and  Nates,  are  Tumours 
generally  confined  to  the  Head, 
and  appearing  as  the  Confequence 
of  the  -Venereal  DifeLs.  the 
Lalpa  elevate  the  Skin  from  the  P e- 
ricranium ,  and  generally  denote  a 
F  f  4  Foulnefs 
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Foulnefs  of  the  Bone  beneath  :  But 
the  Nates  are  ufually  feated  in  the 
Neck. 

'Talus,  is  the  fame  as  Afragalus. 
In  its  upper  part  it  has  a  convex 
Head,  which  is  articulated  with  the 
two  Fociles  of  the  Leg  by  Gingly- 
mus ,  it  being  divided  by  a  little 
Sinus  which  receives  the  fmall  Pro¬ 
tuberance  in  the  middle  of  the  Sinus 
of  the  Tibia .  And  without  this  Ar¬ 
ticulation,  we  muft  always,  in  go¬ 
ing,  have  trod  upon  the  Heel  with 
our  fore  Foot,  and  upon  our  Toes, 
with  our  hind  Foot.  The  fore  part 
of  the  Ajlragalus ,  which  is  alfo  con¬ 
vex,  is  received  into  the  Sinus  of  the 
Os  Navicular e.  Below,  towards  the 
binder- part  of  its  under  fide,  it  has  a 
pretty  large  Sinus ,  which  receives 
the  upper  and  hind  part  of  the  Os 
Calcis.  But  towards  the  fore-part  of 
the  fame  fide  it  has  a  Protuberance, 
which  is  received  into  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  fame  Bone.  Betwixt 
this  Sinus  and  its  Protuberance  there 
is  a  Cavity  which  anfwers  to  another 
in  the  Os  Calcis ,  in  which  is  contain¬ 
ed  an  oily  and  mucous  fort  of  Sub- 
Bance  for  moiflening  the  Ligaments, 
and  facilitating  the  obfcure  Motion 
of  thefe  Bones  when  we  go. 

Tangent ,  is  a  right  Line  drawn 
without  a  Circle,  perpendicular  to 
the  Radius,  and  touching  the  Cir¬ 
cle  but  in  one  Point. 

Tapping.  See  Paracentejis . 

Tar  ant  if m ,  is  a  Dillemper  arifing 
from  the  Bite  of  a  Tarantula : 
And 

Tarantani %  are  thofe  who  are  fo 
bit.  Of  this  very  odd  Effeft,  with 
its  Cure,  Raglivi,  an  Italian  Phyfi- 
clan,  hath  wrote  a  very  rational 
Account,  whereby  it  appears  that 
film  cdd  Effedls  of  this  Bite,  and 
its  Method  of  Cure  by  Mufck,  are 
by  no  means  fabulous,  as  fome  have 
ifjppofed* 


Tarfus,  is  the  Space  between  the 
Bones  of  the  Leg,  and  the  Meta¬ 
tar  fus,  confifling  of  feven  Bones, 
viz.  the  Ajlragalus  o*  Talus ,  Cal- 
caneum ,  Naviculare,  three  OffaCu- 
neiformia ,  and  the  Cubiforme ;  which 
fee  under  thofe  Names. 

Tartar .  This  is  what  is  found 
flicking  to  Wine-Calks  ,  like  a 
hard  Stone,  either  white  or  red,  as 
the  Colour  of  the  Wine  from 
whence  it  comes.  The  white  is 
preferable,  as  containing  lefs  Drofs 
or  earthy  Parts  :  The  bell  comes 
from  Germany ,  and  is  the  Tartar 
of  the  Rhenijh  Wine.  Some  of 
the  old  Chy mills  have  pretended  to 
do  it  range  Things  with  Prepara¬ 
tions  from  this  Material :  and  have 
taken  abundance  of  Pains  in  its 
Volatilization. 

Tajle ,  expreffes  that  Senfation 
which  all  things  taken  into  the 
Mouth  give  particularly  to  t|ie 
Tongue,  the  Papillae  of  which  are 
the  principal  Inilruments  hereof ; 
but  for  all  the  Diverfities  of  thofe 
Senfations,  we  are  very  fhort  in 
Words  to  exprefs  them. 

Technical,  from  ^  iyjm,  Ars ,  Art, 
is  ufed  for  fuch  Terms  as  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Rules  and  Documents 
of  particular  Arts. 

Teeth.  See  Dentes. 

Tegument  ,  is  the  Covering  of 
any  thing  ;  fo  the  Skin  is  a  Tegu¬ 
ment  of  the  Body. 

Telephium ,  rs^^ioy,  was  a  Name 
by  fome  of  the  Antients  given 
to  an  incurable  Ulcer,  from  Tele - 
pbus,  who  received  a  Wound  from 
Achilles ,  which  terminated  in  fuch 
a  one. 

Temperantia ,  and 

lemperata ,  fignify  often  the  fame 
as  Sweetner^  or  Correctors  :  And 
fuch  things  as  bring  the  Body  to  a 
due 

Temperament ,  and 

Te?npe~ 


Temferies,  is  that  diverfity  in  the 
Blood  of  different  Perfons,  where¬ 
by  it  is  more  apt  to  fall  into  fome 
certain  Combinations  in  one  Body 
than  another,  whether  into  Choler, 
Phlegm,  &c.  from  whence  Perfons 
are  faid  to  be  of  a  bilious  or  phleg- 
matick  Temperament,  or  the  like. 

‘ Temporalis ,  is  a  Mufcle  that  ari- 
feth  by  a  femicircular  flefhy  Begin¬ 
ning,  from  a  part  of  the  OsFrontis , 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  Parietale, 
and  upper  part  of  the  Tempordle  ; 
from  whence  going  under  the  Zygo¬ 
ma ,  and  gathering  together  as  to  a 
Centre,  it  is  inferted  by  a  fhort  and 
ftrong  Tendon  into  the  Procejjus 
Corona:  of  the  lower  Jaw.  This 
Mufcle  is  alfo  called  Crotapbites. 

Temporum  OJJa ,  the  Bones  of  the 
Temples.  See  Cranium. 

Tenacity,  expreffes  that  Property 
in  vifcid  Subftances  by  which  they 
adhere  together.  And, 

Tenacula ,  both  from  Teneo,  to 
hold,  hath  been  given  to  a  chirur- 
gical  Inllrument,  not  much  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  Forceps. 

Tenar,  the  fame  as  Abductor  P oi¬ 
l's  cis,  which  fee ;  as  alfo  the  Ab¬ 
ductor  Pollicis  Pedis ,  is  fometimes 
thus  called  by  Anatom  ills. 

Tendon ,  from  tendo,  to  llretch,  is 
the  Extremity  of  a  Mufcle,  where 
its  Fibres  run  into  a  ilrong  fpringy 
Chord  ;  and  this  is  called  the  Head 
or  Tail,  as  it  happens  to  be  at  the 
Origin  or  Infertion  of  the  Mufcle. 

Tenefmus ,  is  a  continual  Inclina¬ 
tion  of  going  to  (tool,  from  the  Ir¬ 
ritation  of  fome  iharp  Humours. 

Tenfion  ,  expreffes  any  thing 
ftretched  out ;  as  the  Fibres  or 
Membranes  are  in  certain  Circum- 
fiances. 

Tentigo.  See  Priap:jmus. 

Tepedarium ,  was  a  Room,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  antieat  Bathing- 
Places,  where  Perfcns  gradually 


prepared  themfelves  for  Entrance, 
or  going  out. 

Terebellum ,  or 

Terebra ,  r^vnavov,  is  often  ufed 
for  the  Trepan ,  but  fometimes  alfo 
for  any  Inllrument  to  perforate  the 
Bones  with,  of  other  parts  as  well 
as  the  Head. 

Teredu?n ,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
Caries ,  which  fee. 

Teres,  fignifying  any  thing  long 
and  round,  is  a  Name  given  by 
fome  to  a  Worm  thus  fhaped , 
which  is  apt  to  breed  in  human 
Bodies,  chiefly  in  Children, 

Teres  tnajor,  the  fame  as  Prona¬ 
tor  ;  which  fee. 

Teres  minor,  is  a  Mufcle  that 
cometh  from  the  inferior  Edge  of 
the  Scapula,  upon  which  it  runs, 
between  the  former,  and  the  Teres 
major ,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Neck  of  the  Humerus  ;  it  helps  tc- 
draw  the  Arm  backwards. 

Terra  damnata  ,  condemned 
Earth,  is  the  remainder  after  fome 
Diftillations,  where  ail  that  will 
rife  is  drawn  off ;  the  fame  as  Ca¬ 
put  Mortuum. 

Terra.  Mortua,  the  fame  as  Terra 
damnata. 

Terminthus,  is  a  little  Tumour 
like  the  E piny  Si  is  ;  which  fee. 

Ternary ,  confiding  of  the  num¬ 
ber  Three,  which  fome  chymical 
and  myiiical  Writers  have  made 
ffrange  work  with  :  But  the  moll 
remarkable  diffin&ion  of  this  kind, 
and  the  only  one  worth  notice,  is 
that  of  Hippocrates ,  who  divides  the 
Parts  of  an  human  Body  into  Con - 
tinentes ,  Contentas ,  and  Impetum  fa- 
cientes  ;  tho’  the  latter  is  refolvable 
into  the  Mechanifm  of  the  two 
former,  rather  than  any  thing  dif- 
t:n&  in  its  felf. 

Tertian ,  is  an  Ague  intermitting 
but  one  Day,  fo  that  there  are  two 
Fits  in  three  Days. 
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< Tertium  Quid,  invented  by  the 
Chymifts  to  exprefs  that  Refult  of 
the  Mixture  of  fome  two  things, 
which  forms  fomewhat  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  both. 

Te(iacsous,hy  Natural!  fts  is  aTerm 
given  only  to  fuch  Fifh  whofe 
itrong  and  thick  Shells  are  entire 
and  of  a  piece  ;  becaufe  thofe  which 
are  joined,  as  the  Lobfters,  &c.  are 
called  cruftaceous :  but  in  Medicine 
all  Preparations  of  Shells  and  Sub- 
ilances  of  the  like  kind  is  thus  call’d. 

defies  Cerebri.  See  Brain. 

Teflicles.  See  Generation  Parts  of, 
f  roper  to  Men  and  Women. 

Tetanus,  from  rdvco,  tendo,  to 
ftretch,  is  a  convulflve  Motion  that 
makes  any  part  rigid  and  inflexible. 

Tetrapharmacum ,  from  reWseps; 
quatuor ,  four,  and  (Px^ukov ,  Medi- 
camentum ,  a  Medicine  ;  is  any  Re¬ 
medy  conflfting  of  four  Ingredients. 

Tetrapetalous ,  from  retro-ape*;,  qua¬ 
tuor,  and  nerctXov,  Folium ,  a  Leaf, 
are  fuch  Flowers  as  conflft  of  four 
Leaves  round  the  Style.  Plants  ha¬ 
ving  a  tetrapetalous  Flower,  confti- 
£ute  a  diilintSt  kind,  and  by  Mr.  Ray 
are  divided  into,  1.  Such  as  have 
an  uniform  tetrapetalous  Flower , 
and  their  Seed-Veflels  a  little  ob- 
longifh,  which  therefore  he  calls 
Siliquofre.  As  the  Keiri ,  or  Leucoium 
Luteum ,  and  the  other  common 
Leucoium  ;  the  Dentaria ,  the  Leu - 
roium  Siliquofum,  Amjfon,  Viola  Luna- 
ris,  Paronychia ,  Hefperis ,  Alliaria, 
Rapa,  Napus,  Sinapi ,  Rapijirum,  E- 
ruca  fpuria,  Eryjimum,  Cardamine, 
Turritis,  Pilofella  Siliquofa,  and  the 
Raphanus  Rujiicanus  and  Aquaticus . 
2.  Such  as  have  their  Seed-Cafe  or 
Vefiel  fhorter,  which  therefore  for 
diftin&ion  he  calls  Capfulata  and 
Siliculofe  ;  as  the  Myagrum,  Draha, 
Leucoium ,  Siliqua  fubrotunda ,  Cock¬ 
le  aria,  ISaJiurtium ,  Lepidium  vulga- 
rst  Tklajgi,  Brafica  Marina,  Qhjluny 


Eruca  marina,  &c.  3  .Such  as  have 

a  kind  o£.or 'feeming  tetrapetalous 
Flower,  i.  e.  a  monopetalous  onte 
divided  deeply  into  four  Partiti¬ 
ons,  and  thefe  he  calls  Anomalous , 
as  the  Papaver,  Agremone,  V eronica, 
Tithymallus ,  Plantago ,  Cor  on  opus, 
Pfyllium,  Lyjimachia  Jiliquofa,  Al- 
fine  fpuria,  &c. 

Texture,  is  that  peculiar  Difpofi- 
tion  of  the  conftituent  Particles  of 
any  Body,  as  makes  it  to  have  fuch 
a  Form,  or  be  of  fuch  a  Nature,  or 
be  endued  with  fuch  Qualities. 

Thalamus ,  fignifiesa  Bed,  whence 
fome  Parts  are  diftinguifh’d  by  it, 
having  Refemblance  thereunto  in 
office ;  as, 

Thala?ni  Nervorum  Opt  i cor  urn . 
See  Brain. 

Theca,  fignifies  any  Cafe  or  Co¬ 
vering  ;  whence  Botanifls  apply  it 
to  fome  Parts  ofparticular  Flowers  : 
and  Hildanus  ufes  it  for  a  Cafe  for 
chirurgical  Inftruments. 

Thenar ,  the  fame  as  Tenar. 

TheophraJUci ;  the  Difciples  of 
Theophrajlus  Paracelfus  were  by 
fome  thus  called. 

Theorem ,  is  a  Propofition  upon 
any  Subjedl  that  is  demonlbable, 
differing  from  a  Problem  in  this, 
that  it  barely  afferts  a  thing  to  be 
prov’d,  whereas  a  Problem  fuppofes 
fome  Data ,  then  requires  them  to  be 
put  together;  and  laftly,  afferts  the 
thing  required  to  be  done,  which  is 
to  be  proved  by  the  Demonflration. 

Theoria,  from  contemplor , 

to  contemplate,  is  the  fpeculative 
part  of  any  Science,  that  directs  to 
the  Rules  of  Practice. 

Thcrapcutick ,  from  Sspxn Am,  fano, 
to  make  well  ;  is  that  part  of  Phy- 
fick  that  refpedts  the  Prelcription  of 
Medicine,  or  the  Method  of  Cure. 

Theriaca  ,  probably  from  diy. 
Per  a,  a  Beaft,  and  dstloyeut,  fatio ,  to 
cure ;  becaufe  it  is  apply ’d  to  fuch 
4  things 
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things  as  are  Chiefly  calculated  for 
curing  the  Bites  of  poifqnous  Ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  good 
in  all  Malignities.  It  was  firk  given 
to  the  celebrated  Compofition  of 
Andromachus ,  which  is  one  of  our 
officinal  Capitals ;  but  many  Wri¬ 
ters  iince  have  alfo  afcribed  it  to 
many  other  Medicines  of  like  Form 
and  Virtue. 

Therm  a,  from  Ssppeti va>,  calefa - 
do,  to  make  warm,  are  hot  Baths, 
See  Baths  and  Bathing. 

Thermometer ,  from  the  former  ; 
and  fjeir^ov,  Men  fur  a,  a  Meafure  ; 
is  an  Inkrument  to  meafure  or  efti- 
mate  the  Heat  or  Cold  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  Place,  or  of  the  fame  Place 
in  different  Seafons,  and  at  diffe¬ 
rent  Times. 

Thefts ,  is  any  ffiort  Sentence  or 
Subjett  taken  to  difcourfe  or  difpute 
upon  in  the  Schools,  prior  to  the 
conferring  Degrees  of  Phyfick,  &c. 

Thejfalici ;  the  Difciples  of  Thejfa- 
lus  were  by  fome  thus  called, who  was 
the  firk  of  the  Sett  of  the  Method! fs. 
Thigh.  See  Femur. 

Thirji.  See  Hunger. 

Thoracick  Medicines ,are  fuch  as  are 
<rood  for  Dikempers  of  theBrenft. 

&  Thoracick  Dud.  See  Ladeal  V eins. 
Both  from 

Thorax ,  the  Break.  All  that  lies 
betwixt  the  Bafis  of  the  Neck  and 
the  Diaphragm  or  Midriff  ;  that  is, 
down  to  the  laft  Ribs,  is  called  the 
Thorax  or  Chek.  The  fore-part  of 
the  Thorax  is  call’d  the  Break  ;  in 
it  are  the  Clavicula  or  Channel- 
Bones,  and  the  Sternum  or  Break, 
Bone,  which  is  in  the  middle  ;  it 
begins  at  the  Clavicula,  and  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  Cartilago  Xiphoides  or 
Sword-like  Cartilage.  Lnder  the 
Sternum  lies  the  Mediafinum ,  and 
the  Heart  in  its  Pericardium.  The 
Mammae  or  Breaks  are  two  round 
Tumours  which  appear  upon  the 


fore-part  of  the  Chek,  under  which 
are  fituated  past  of  the  Ribs,  the 
Pleura ,  and  the  Lungs  :  There 
kands  upon  their  Center  a  little  Pro¬ 
tuberance,  called  Papilla  or  Nipple, 
which  isencompaffed  with  a  reddifh 
Circle,  call’d  Areola.  The  Hollow 
in  the  middle  of  the  Break,  below 
the  Breaks,  is  called  Scrobiculus  Cor¬ 
dis.  The  hinder  part  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax  is  call’d  the  Back,  compofed  of 
twelve  Vertebra  or  Joints,  and  two 
Scapula  or  Shoulder-blades,  which 
are  the  two  upper  Parts  of  the 
Back  on  the  fides  of  the  Vertebra „ 
The  lateral  Parts  of  the  dhorax  are 
called  P er i ft ern a. 

Tkimion ,  is  afmallWart  rifmg 
upon  the  Skin  of  the  Body  ;  being 
fomewhat  kender,  but  flat ;  is  hard 
and  rough  at  the  Top.  The  work 
kind  of  them,  are  thofe  which  are 
apt  to  bleed. 

Thymus ,  is  a  conglobate  Gland, 
fituated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Thorax  under  the  Clavicular,  where 
the  Cava  and  Aorta  divide  into  the 
Subclavian  Branches.  This  Gland  is 
big  in  Infants,  but  as  they  grow  in 
Age,  it  grows  lefs.  Its  Arteries  and 
Veins  are  Branches  of  the  Carotides 
and  Jugulars.  It  has  Nerves  from 
the  Par  Vagum ,  and  its  Lymphatick 
Veffels  difcharge  themfelves  in  the 
Dudus  Tboracicus.  The  learned 
Dr.  Tyfon  fuppofes  the  Ufe  of  this 
Gland  to  be  for  a  Diverticulum  to 
the  Chyle  in  the  Thoracick  Dutt 
of  a  Foetus ,  whofe  Stomach  being 
always  full  of  the  Liquor  in  which 
it  fwims,  muk  keep  the  Thoracick 
Dutt  dikended  with  Chyle  ;  becaufe 
the  Blood  which  the  Foetus  receives 
from  the  Mother  fills  the  Veins,  and 
hinders  the  free  entrance  of  the 
Chyle  into  the  Subclavian  Vein. 
The  Surgeons  have  given  the  Name 
of  Thy  mi  to  fome  little  Excrefcen- 
cies,  refembling  the  Tops  of  the 
Herb  Thyme.  Thy- 
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Lbyreoarytcenoides ,  from  tying. 
Scutum ,  a  Helmet,  ccpvw,  haurio ,  to 
draw,  and  uTdN,  Forma ,  Shape ; 
is  a  Mufcle  of  the  Larynx ,  thus 
called  from  its  Shape  and  Office,  as 
it  affifts  in  opening  the  Wind-Pipe, 
and  drawing  in  Air.  See  Larynx. 

Lbyroidasa,  from  part  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Etymology,  are  Glands  of  the 
Larynx  ;  which  fee  :  And 

Lbyroides ,  is  from  the  fame  De¬ 
rivation.  See  alfo  Larynx . 

Libia ,  is  the  inner  and  bigger 
Bone  of  the  Leg,  called  alfo  Facile 
Majus  :  his  hard  and  firm,  with  a 
Cavity  in  its  middle ;  his  almoft 
triangular  :  its  fore  and  ffiarp  Edge 
is  call  d  the  Shin.  In  its  upper  Ex¬ 
tremity  it  has  two  large  Sinus's,  tipt 
with  a  loft  and  fubtile  Cartilage, 
call’d  Cartilago  Lunata  from  its  Fi¬ 
gure  :  It  runs  in  between  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  two  Bones,  and  be¬ 
comes  very  thin  at  its  edge.  Like 
thofe  in  the  Articulation  of  the  low¬ 
er  Jaw,  it  facilitates  a  fmall  fide  Mo¬ 
tion  in  the  Knee.  The  Sinus's  re¬ 
ceive  the  two  Protuberances  of  the 
Thigh-Bone  ;  and  the  Produftion 
which  is  between  the  Sinus's  of  the 
Libia  is  received  in  the  Sinus ,  which 
divides  thele  two  Protuberances  of 
the  Femur .  By  Bending  our  Knee, 
we  bring  our  Leg  in  walking  in  a 
Emit  Line  forwards,  which  without 
this  Articulation  we  could  not  have 
done  :  but,  like  thofe  who  have  the 
Misfortune  to  have  a  wooden  Lep, 
we  mult  have  brought  our  Foot  a- 
bout  in  a  Semi-circle  in  going  even 
upon  a  Plain,  but  more  evidently 
upon  an  Aicent.  On  the  fide  of  this 
upper  end  it  has  a  fmall  knob, which 
Is  received  into  a  fmall  Sinus  of  the 
Fibula  ;  and  on  its  fore-part,  a  little 
below  the  Patella ,  it  has  another, 
into  which  the  Tendons  of  the  Ex- 
tenfors  of  the  Leg  are  infer  ted.  Its 
lower  Extremity ,  which  is  much 


fmaller  than  its  upper,  has  a  remar¬ 
kable  Procefs  which  forms  the  inner 
Ankle,  and  a  pretty  large  Sinus  divi¬ 
ded  in  the  middle  by  a  fmall  Protu¬ 
berance  ;  the  Sinus  receives  the  con¬ 
vex  Plead  of  the  AJlragalus,  and  the 
Protuberance  is  received  into  the 
Sinus  in  the  convex  Head  of  the 
fame  Bone.  It  has  another  fhallow 
Sinus  in  the  fide  of  its  lower  end, 
which  receives  the  Fibula. 

Libiaus,  and 

Libialis  Mufculus  ;  of  this  Name 
there  are  two  Mufcles,  the  Anticus , 
which  arifes  flefhy  from  the  upper 
and  fore-part  of  the  Libia ,  and  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  external  fide  of  the 
Libia ,  as  it  defcends  it  pafles  under 
the  Ligamentum  Annulare ,  and  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  Os  Cuneiforme ,  which 
anfwers  to  the  great  Toe ;  and  the 
P ojlicus,  which  arifes  from  the  fupe- 
rior  and  back-part  of  the  Libia  and 
Fibula ,  and  the  Membrane  that  ties 
them  together;  and  defcending  by 
the  hinder-part  of  the  Libia  ,  it 
pafles  thro’  the  Filfure  of  the  inner 
Ankle,  and  is  inferted  into  theun- 
der-fi de  of  the  Os  Navicular e  ;  this 
moveth  the  Foot  inwards,  and  the 
former  bendeth  it  forwards. 

Lide.  Dr.  Halley  hath  made  the 
following  abltrad  of  the  Theory  of 
"I  ides  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  The 
Principle  upon  which  this  Author 
proceeds  to  explain  moll  of  the 
great  and  furprizing  appearances 
of  Nature,  is  no  other  than  that  of 
Gravity  ;  whereby  in  the  Earth  all 
Bodies  have  a  Tendency  towards 
the  Centre,  as  is  molt  evident ;  and 
from  undoubted  Arguments  ’tis 
proved.  That  there  is  fuch  a  Gra¬ 
vitation  towards  the  Centre  of  the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  all  the  Planets. 

From  this  Principle,  as  a  necef- 
fary  Confequence,  follows  the  fphe- 
ncal  Figure  of  the  Earth  and  Sea, 
and  of  all  the  other  celekial  Bodies ; 

and 
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and  tho’  the  Tenacity  and  Firmnefs 
of  the  folid  Parts  fupport  the  Ine¬ 
qualities  of  the  Land  above  the  Le¬ 
vel,  yet  the  Fluids  preking  equal¬ 
ly,  and  eafily  yielding  to  each  o- 
ther,  do  fcon  rekore  the  JEqui li¬ 
brium,  if  dikurbed,  and  maintain 
the  exaCt  Figure  of  the  Globe. 

Now  this  Force  of  the  Defcentof 
Ecdies  towards  the  Centre,  is  not  in 
all  Places  alike,  but  is  kill  lefs  and 
lefs  as  the  Dikance  from  the  Cen¬ 
tre  increafes :  and  in  the  faid  Book 
it  is  demonkrated,  that  this  Force 
decreafes,  as  the  Square  of  the  Dif- 
tance  increafes ;  that  is,  the  Weight 
of  Bodies,  and  the  Force  of  their 
Fall  is  lefs,  in  Parts  more  remov’d 
from  the  Centre,  in  the  Proportion 
of  the  Squares  of  the  Di fiance. 

As  for  Example  :  ATunWeight 
on  the  Surfaceofthe  Earth,  ifitwere 
railed  to  the  height  of  4000  Miles, 
which  is,  fuppofe,  the  Semidiameter 
of  the  Earth,  would  weigh  but  a 
quarter  of  a 'Eon,  or  500  1.  Weight. 

If  to  1  2000  Miles,  or  3  Semidia¬ 
meters  from  the  Surface,  that  is  4 
from  the  Centre,  it  would  weigh  but 
one  1 6th  part  of  the  Weight  on  the 
Surface,  or  a  hundred  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  :  So  that  it  would  be  as  eafy  for 
the  Strength  of  a  Man  at  that  height, 
to  carry  a  Tun  Weight,  as  here  on 
the  Surface  to  carry  a  hundred 
and  a  quarter. 

And  in  the  fame  Proportion  do 
the  Velocities  of  the  Fall  of  Bodies 
decreafe :  for  whereas  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth,  all  things  fall  16  Foot 
in  a  Second,  at  one  Semidiameter  a- 
bove,  this  Fall  is  but  4  Foot :  and  at 
three  Semidiameters,  or  four  from 
the  Centre,  it  is  but  ^  of  the  Fall 
at  the  Surface,  or  but  one  Foot  in  a 
Second  ;  and  at  greater  Diflances 
both  Weight  and  Fall  become  very 
little, but  yet  at  all  given  Diitances, 
is  Hill  fomething,  tho’  the  EffeCt  be¬ 
come  infenfible. 


At  the  Diflance  of  the  Moon, 
(which  fuppofe  to  be  60  Semidia¬ 
meters  of  the  Earth)  3600  Pounds 
weigh  but  one  Pound,  and  the  Fall 
of  Bodies  is  but  -||0  of  a  Foot  in  a 
Second,  or  16  Foot  in  a  Minute* 
that  is,  that  a  Body  fo  far  off  des¬ 
cends  in  a  Minute  no  more  than  the 
fame  at  the  Surface  of  the  Earth 
would  do  in  a  Second  of  Time. 

And  as  we  faid  before,  the  fame 
Force  decreafing  after  the  fame 
manner,  is  evidently  found  in  the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  all  the  Planets ;  but 
more  efpecially  in  the  Sun,  whofe 
Force  is  prodigious,  becoming  fen- 
hbieevenat  the  immenfe  diflance  of 
Saturn.  This  gives  room  to  fufpeft, 
that  the  Force  of  Gravity  is  in  the 
celeflial  Globes  proportional  to  the 
Quantity  of  Matter  in  each  of  them  : 
And  the  Sun  being  at  leak  10000 
times  (for  Inkance,  tho’  he  is  far 
bigger)  as  big  as  the  Earth,  its  Gra¬ 
vitation,  or  attracting  Force,  is 
found  to  be  at  leak  icooo  times  as 
much  as  that  of  the  Earth,  aCting 
on  Bodies  at  the  fame  Dikances. 

Whence  alfo,  all  the  furprizing 
Phenomena  of  the  Flux  and  Reflux 
of  the  Sea,  he  fliews  in  like  manner 
to  proceed  from  the  fame  Principle. 

If  the  Earth  were  alone,  that  is  to 
fay,  not  affeCted  by  the  Actions  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  the  Ocean  being  e~ 
qually  prcfled  by  the  Force  of  Gra¬ 
vity  towards  the  Centre,  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  perfect  Stagnation  always 
at  the  fame  height,  without  ever 
ebbing  or  flowing  ;  but  it  being  by 
him  demonkrated,  that  the  Sun  and 
Moon  have  a  like  Principle  of  Gra¬ 
vitation  towards  their  Centres,  and 
that  the  Earth  is  within  the  Activity 
of  their  Attractions,  it  will  plainly 
follow,  that  the  Equality  ofthe  Pref- 
fure  of  Gravity  towards  the  Centre 
will  thereby  be  dikurbed.  And  tho’ 
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the  frnallnefs  of  thefe  Forces,  in  re- 
fpedto  the  Gravitation  towards  the 
Earth’s  Centre,  renders  them  alto¬ 
gether  imperceptible  by  any  Ex¬ 
periments  we  can  devife,  yet  the 
Ocean  being  fluid,  and  yielding  to 
the  leaft  Force,  by  its  rifing,  ihevvs 
where  it  is  leaft  preft,  and  where 
it  is  more  preft  by  its  finking. 

Now  if  we  fuppofe  the  Force  of 
the  Moon’s  Attraction  to  decreafe 
as  the  Square  of  the  Diftance  from 
its  Centre  increafes  (as  in  the  Earth, 
and  other  Celeftial  Bodies)  we  (hall 
End,  that  where  the  Moon  is  per¬ 
pendicularly  either  above  or  below 
the  Horizon,  either  in  Zenith  or 
Nadir,  there  the  Force  of  Gravity  is 
moft  of  all  diminifhed,  and  confe- 
quently  that  there  the  Ocean  mull 
neceftarily  fwell,  by  the  coming  in 
of  the  Water  from  thofe  parts  where 
the  Preftiire  isgreateft,  viz.  in  thofe 


This  being  rightly  underftood,  it 
follows  plainly,  that  the  Sea,  which 
otherwife  ihould  be  Spherical,  upon 
the  Preilure  of  the  Moon,  muft 
form  it  felf  into  a  Spheroidal,  or 
oval  Figure,  whofe  longeft  Diame¬ 
ter  is  where  the  Moon  is  Vertical, 
and  jltorteft  where  fhe  is  in  the 
Horizon ;  and  that  the  Moon  fhift- 
ing  her  Pofttion,  as  fhe  turns  round 
the  Earth  once  a  Day,  this  Oval  of 
Water  fhifts  with  her,  occafioning 
thereby  the  two  Floods  and  Ebbs, 
obfervable  in  each  25  Hours. 

And  this  may  fuffice  as  to  the 
general  Caufe  of  the  Tides  :  It  re¬ 
mains  now  to  fhew  how  naturally 
this  Motion  accounts  for  all  the 
.Particulars  that  have  been  obferved 

\ 


Places  where  the  Moon  is  [near  the 
Horizon.  But  that  this  may  be  the 
better  underftood,  ’twas  thought 
needful  to  add  the  following 
Scheme,  where  M  is  the  Moon,  E 
the  Earth,  C  its  Centre,  Z  the 
Place  where  the  Moon  is  in  the 
Zenith,  N  where  the  Nadir. 

Now  by  this  Hypothefis  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Water  in  Z  being 
nearer,  is  more  drawn  by  the  Moon, 
than  the  Centre  of  the  Earth  C,  and 
that  again  more  than  the  Water  in 
TV  ;  therefore  the  Water  in  Z  has  a 
Tendency  towards  the  Moon,  con¬ 
trary  to  that  ofGravity,  being  equal 
to  the  Excefs  of  the  Gravitation  of 
Z,  above  that  in  C.  And  in  the  0- 
ther  Cafe,  the  Water  in  N  tending 
lefs  towards  the  Moon,  than  theCen- 
tre  C,  will  be  lefs  prefs’d,by  as  much 
as  is  the  difference  of  the  Gravitati¬ 
ons  towards  the  Moon  in  C  and  in  N. 
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no  room  left  to  doubt,  but  that  this 
is  the  true  Caufe  thereof. 

The  Spring-Tides  upon  the  New 
and  Full  Moons,  and  the  Neap- 
Tides  on  the  Quarters,  are  occafi- 
oned  by  the  actradive  Force  of  the 
Sun,  in  the  New  and  Full,  confpi- 
ring  with  the  Attradion  of  the 
Moon,  and  producing  a  Tide  by 
their  united  Forces ;  whereas  in 
the  Quarters,  the  Sun  raifes  the 
Water  where  the  Moon  depreffes  it, 
and  on  the  contrary ;  fo  as  the  Tides 
are  made  only  by  the  difference  of 
their  Attradion. 

That  the  Force  of  the  Sun  is  no 
greater  in  this  Cafe,  proceeds  from 
the  very  fmall  Proportion  the  Se¬ 
midiameter 
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'midiameter  of  the  Earth  bears  to 
the  vaft  Diftance  of  the  Sun. 

It  is  alfo  obferved,  that,  casteris 
paribus,  theis  quinoCtial  Spring-T  ide  s 
in  March  and  September ,  or  near 
them,  are  the  higheft,  and  the 
Neap-Tides  the  loweft :  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  greater  Agitation  <5f 
the  Waters,  when  the  fluid  Sphe¬ 
roid  revolves  about  a  great  Circle  of 
the  Earth,  than  when  it  turns  about 
in  a  leffer  Circle ;  it  being  plain, 
that  if  the  Moon  were  conflicted  in 
the  Pole,  and  there  flood,  the  Sphe¬ 
roid  would  have  a  fix’d  Pofition,  and 
that  it  would  be  always  High-wa¬ 
ter  under  the  Poles,  and  Low-wa- 
ter  every  where  under  the  Equinocti¬ 
al :  and  therefore  the  nearer  the 
Moon  approaches  the  Poles,  the  lefs 
is  the  Agitation  of  the  Ocean  ;  which 
is  of  all  the  greateft  when  the  Moon 
is  in  the  Equinoctial,  or  fartheil  dif- 
tant  from  the  Poles. 

Whence  the  Sun  and  Moon,  be¬ 
ing  either  conjoined  or  oppofite  in 
the  Equinoctial,  produce  the  greateft 
Spring-Tides ;  and  the  fubfequent 
Neap-Tides  being  produced  by 


the  Tropical  Moon  in  the  Quarters, 
are  always  the  leaf!  Tides,  whereas 
in  June  and  December  the  Spring- 
Tides  are  made  by  the  Tropical  Sun 
and  Moon,  and  therefore  lefs  vigo¬ 
rous  ;  and  the  Neap-Tides  by  the 
Equinoctial  Moon,  and  therefore  are 
the  ftronger. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Spring  and 
Neap-Tides  in  thefe  Months,  is 
much  lefs  confiderable  than  in 
March  and  September . 

And  the  Reafon  why  the  higheft 
Spring-Tides  are  found  to  be  rather 
before  the  Vernal,  and  after  the  Au¬ 
tumnal  Equinox ,  'viz.  in  February 
and  October,  than  precifely  upon 
them,  is,  becaufe  the  Sun  is  nearer 
the  Earth  in  the  Winter-Months, 
and  fo  comes  to  have  a  greater  Ef¬ 
fect  in  producing  the  Tides. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  fuch 
Affections  of  the  Tides  as  are  uni- 
verfal,  without  relation  to  particu¬ 
lar  Cafes  ;  what  follows  from  the 
differing  Latitudes  of  Places,  will 
be  eafily  underftood  by  the  follow- 
ing  Figure. 


* 


Let  APE  Phe  the  Earth  cover¬ 
ed  over  with  very  deep  Waters,  C  its 
Centre,  P  P  its  Poles,  A  E  the  Equi- 
noCtial,  Ef  the  Parallel  of  Latitude 


of  a  Place,  D  d  another  Parallel  at 
d^ual  Diftance  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  EquinoClial,  Hh  the  two  Points 
where  the  Moon  is  Y ertical ;  and 

-  -  -  /  *  let 
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let  K K  be  the  great  Circle  wherein 
the  Moon  appears  Horizontal. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  Spheroid  de- 
fcribed  upon  Hh  and  KK,  fnall 
nearly  reprefent  the  Figure  of  the 
Sea;  and  C/f  CD,  CF,  Cd,i hall 
be  the  Heights  of  the  Sea  in  the 
Places/^  Dy  F,  d,  in  all  which  it  is 
High-water  :  And  feeing  that  in 
twelve  Hours  time,  by  the  diurnal 
Rotation  of  the  Earth,  the  Point  F 
is  transferr’d  to  /,  and  d  to  D  ;  the 
Height  of  the  Sea  C  Ff  will  be  that 
of  the  High-water,  when  the  Moon 
is  prefent,  and  Cf  that  of  the  other 
High-water,  when  the  Moon  is  un¬ 
der  the  Earth  ;  which  in  the  Cafe 
of  this  Figure  is  lels  than  the  for¬ 
mer  CF. 

And  in  the  oppoftte  Parallel  Dd, 
the  contrary  happens  :  The  rifmg 
of  the  Water  being  always  alter¬ 
nately  greater  and  lefs  in  each  place, 
when  it  is  produced  by  the  Moon 
declining  fenfibly  from  the  Equi¬ 
noctial,  that  Being  the  greateft  of 
the  two  High-waters  in  each  Diur¬ 
nal  Revolution  of  the  Moon,  where¬ 
in  fhe  approaches  neareft  either  to 
the  Zenith  or  Nadir  of  the  Place. 
Whence  it  is,  that  the  Moon  in  the 
northern  Signs  in  this  part  of  the 
World,  makes  the  greateft  Tides 
when  above  the  Earth,  and  in  the 
fouthern  Signs  when  under  the 
Earth  ;  the  Effed  being  always  the 
greateft  where  the  Moon  is  fartheft 
from  the  Horizon,  either  above  or 
below  it. 

And  this  alternate  Increafe  and 
Decreafe  of  the  Tides,  has  been 
obferved  to  hold  true  on  the  Coaft 
of  England ,  at  Brijlol  by  Captain 
Sturmy ,  and  at  Plymouth  by  Mr. 
Coleprefs. 

But  the  Motions  hitherto  men¬ 
tioned,  are  fomewhat  altered  by  the 
Libration  of  the  Water  ;  whereby 
tho’  the  Adion  of  the  Luminaries 


fhould  ceafe,  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of* 
the  Sea  would  for  fome  time  con¬ 
tinue  :  This  Confervation  of  the 
imprefled  Motion  diminifhes  the 
Difference  that  otherwife  would 
be  between  two  confequent  Tides, 
and  is  the  reafon  why  the  higheft 
Spring-Tides  are  not  precifely  on 
the  New  and  Full  Moons,  nor  the 
Neaps  on  the  Quarters ;  but  gene¬ 
rally  they  are  the  third  Tides  after 
them,  and  fometimes  later. 

All  thefe  things  would  regularly 
come  to  pafs,  if  the  whole  Earth 
were  covered  with  Sea  very  deep ; 
but  by  reafon  of  the  Shoalnefs  of 
fome  Places,  and  the  Narrownefs  of 
the  Straits,  by  which  the  Tides  are 
in  many  places  propagated,  there 
arifes  a  great  diverfity  in  the  Effed, 
not  to  be  accounted  for,  without 
an  exad  Knowledge  of  all  the  Cir- 
cumftances  of  jthe  Places ;  as  of 
the  Pofition  of  the  Land,  and  the 
Breadth  and  Depth  of  the  Channels 
by  which  the  Tide  flows :  for  a  very 
flow  and  imperceptible  Motion  of 
the  whole  Body  of  the  Water, 
where  it  is  (for  example)  two  Miles 
deep,  will  fuffice  to  raife  its  Surface 
10  or  12  Feet  in  a  Tide’s  time  : 
whereas,  if  the  fame  Quantity  of 
Water  were  to  be  conveyed  upon 
a  Channel  of  40  Fathom  deep,  it 
would  require  a  very  great  Stream 
to  efted  it,  in  fo  large  Inlets  as  are 
the  Channel  of  England ,  and  the 
German  Ocean  :  whence  the  Tide  is 
found  to  fet  ftrongeft  in  thofe  Places 
where  the  Sea  grows  narroweft,  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Water  being  to 
pafs  thro’  a  Imaller  Paflage.  This  is 
moft  evident  in  the  Straits  between 
Portland  and  C.  de  Hogue  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  where  the  Tide  runs  like  a 
Sluice,  and  would  be  yet  more  be¬ 
tween  Dover  and  Calais ,  if  the  Tide 
coming  about  the  Ifland  from  the 
North  did  not  check  it.  And  this 
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Force  being  once  imprefs’d  upon 
the  Water,  continues  to  carry  it 
about  the  Level  of  the  ordinary 
height  in  the  Ocean,  particularly 
where  the  Water  meets  a  direct 
Obftacle,  as  it  is  in  St.  Maloes ;  and 
where  it  enters  into  a  long  Chan¬ 
nel,  which  running  far  into  the 
Land,  grows  veryllraitat  its  Ex¬ 
tremity,  as  it  is  in  the  Severn- Sea 
at  Cbepflovu  and  Briflol . 

The  Shoalnefs  of  the  Sea,  and 
the  intercurrent  Continents,  are  the 
reafon  that  in  the  open  Ocean  the 
Time  of  High-water  is  not  at  the 
Moon’s  Appulfe  to  the  Meridian, 
but  always  fome  Hours  after  it,  as 
it  is  obferved  upon  all  the  Weft 
Coaft  of  Europe  and  Africa ,  from 
Ireland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : 
In  all  which,  a  South-Weft  Moon 
makes  High-water ;  and  the  fame 
is  reported  to  be  on  the  Weft  of 
America . 

And  from  this  Theory  hath  Dr; 
Mead  very  learnedly  accounted  for 
the  Influences  of  the  heavenly  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  particularly  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  upon  the  human  Frame ; 
by  (hewing  the  Confent  between 
the  animal  Fluids,  and  the  At' 
mofphere,  and  the  Confequences 
of  their  condenfing  or  rarefying, 
according  to  the  Differences  of  ex* 
ternal  Prefture. 

Tincee  Os.  See  Os  Tihces. 

Tindiure,  from  tingo,  to  dye,  is 
any  Liquor  faturated  with  Ingredi¬ 
ents  of  any  kind.  See  Extradiion. 

Tinea ,  is  a  Sore  or  Tetter  that 
difcharges  a  fait  Lymph. 

Titillation,  is  a  Senfation  of  Plea° 
fure  from  the  Touch  of  fome  Parts, 
but  chiefly  faid  of  thofe  concerned 
in  Generation. 

Toes:  Thefe  are  made  up  of  14 
Bones ;  the  great  Toe  hath  two^ 
and  the  reft  hath  three  each  :  they 
are  like  the  Bones  of  the  Finger^ 


but  fhorter.  In  the  Toes  are  found 
twelve  OJfa  Sefamoidea ,  as  in  the 
Fingers. 

Tongue .  See  Lingua. 

Tone ,  is  a  Term  in  Mufick,  fig- 
nifyinga  certain  Degree  of  Elevati¬ 
on  or  Deprefiion  of  Sound,  from 
the  greater  or  leffer  Tenfity  of  the 
Strings.  And  hence. 

Tonic ,  is  ufed  for  that  tremulous 
Motion  or  Vibration  of  the  Nerves 
and  Fibres,  in  a  human  Body* 
which  is  much  altered  by  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Tenfion. 

Tonfthy  or  Almonds ,  are  two  round 
Glands  placed  on  the  fides  of  the 
Bafis  of  the  Tongue,  under  the 
common  Membrane  of  the  Fauces * 
with  which  they  are  covered  j  each 
of  them  hath  a  large  oval  Sinus 9 
which  opens  into  the  Fauces ,  and  iit 
it  there  are  great  number  of  leffer 
ones,  which  difcharge  themfelves 
thro’  the  great  Sinus ,  of  a  mucous 
and  flippery  Matter,  into  the  Fau~ 
cesy  Larynx ,  and  OEfophagnsfov  the 
moiftening  and  lubricating  thefe 
Parts ; When  the  Mufcle  OE 'fipbagus 
a&eth,  it  comprefteth  the  Tonfilla . 

Tophusy  is  any  gritty  or  earthy 
Matter  abounding  in  fome  mineral 
Waters,  and  concreting  upon  the 
Tides  of  Veflels  they  are  long  con¬ 
tained  in,  or  to  hard  Bodies  lying 
in  them  ;  whence  alfofrom  its  like- 
nefs  thereunto  it  is  applied  to  the 
chalky  Subftance  which  is  fome- 
times  depofited  upon  the  Joints  of 
arthritiek  Perfcns. 

Topicksy  from  tc?t^,  Locus,  a 
Place,  or  Part ;  are  fuch  Things  as 
are  externally  apply’d  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  Part. 

Torcularisy  a  Prefs  or  Skrew  » 
whence  fome  Parts  of  the  Body  are 
thus  called  from  their  refemblancc 
thereunto  in  Shape,  or  for  the  Si¬ 
militude  of  their  Office.  Hence  alfo 
a  Contrivance  to  ftop  Bleeding  in 
G  g  Ampu- 
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Amputations  is  by  the  Surgeons 
thus  called, 

farmina,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  Pains 
of  any  kind,  and  according  to  the 
Differences  of  Parts,  or  Symptoms, 
is  varioufly  diftinguilhed.  But  in  a 
more  particular  manner  we  exprefs 
the  Gripes,  by  Tormina  ventris 
Toxica ,  i9  the  name  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  fort  of  Poifon,  faid  to  be  ufed  by 
the  Indians  to  their  Arrows,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  Wounds  made  with 
them  incurable. 

Trachotomy,  the  fame  as  Bran- 
chotomy,  which  fee. 

Trachea .  See  Afpera  Arteria . 
Tragea,  is  a  rl  erm  that  hath  been 
ufed  to  expreis  Powders  grofly  beat, 
but  is  now  obfolete. 

Tragus,  is  a'  Protuberance  of  the 
Ear  oppofite  to  the  Antitragus .  See 
Ear. 

Traluceni ,  from  tram,  thro  ,  and 
luceo,  to  ftiine  ;  the  fame  as  tranf- 
paient:  which  fee. 

Transfujion ,  from  trans ,  thro , 
and  fundo,  to  pour  ;  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  the  letting  the  Blood  of  one  A- 
nimal  out,  fo  as  to  be  immediately 
received  by  another ;  but  this  is 
found  not  reducible  to  any  good 
purpoie  in  the  Practice  of  Phylick, 
notwithstanding  what  may  be  faid 
thereof  in  Theory. 

Tr  an f mutation,  from  trans,  thro’, 
and  muto,  to  cnange  ;  hath  been  a 
Term  much  ufed  amongft  Chy- 
mifts  for  the  changing  one  Metal 
into  another  :  but  fuch  Pretenficns 
are  now  only  laughed  at. 

Tranfparenty  from  trans,  thro’, 
and  appareoy  to  appear,  is  anything 
that  may  be  feen  throv ;  which  pro¬ 
bably  is  becaufe  the  Pores  of  fuch 
Bodies  are  all  right,  arid  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Plane  of  their 
Surface,  and  fo  confequently  do  let 
the  Rays  of  Light  pafs  freely  thro9 
kem  without  being  refraiftedo 


Tranfpiration ,  from  trans,  thro*, 
and  fpiro,  to  breathe,  the  fame  as 
Perfpiration ;  which  fee. 

Tranfverfalis  Abdominis,  is  a  Muf- 
cle  that  lies  under  the  Obliqui,  and 
arifes  from  the  Cartilago  Xiphoides , 
from  the  Extremities  of  the  falfe 
Ribs,  from  the  tranfverfe  Apophy- 
fes  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins ; 
it  is  fixed  in  the  inner  fide  of  the 
Spine  of  the  Ilium,  and  is  inferted 
in  the  Os  Pubis,  and  Linea  alba . 
This  with  the  Obliqui  (which  fee) 
unites  its  Tendons,  as  it  approaches 
the  Linea  alba ,  and  is  the  only 
Mufcle  that  is  cut  in  the  Operation, 
of  the  Bubonocele  ;  it  has  a  fine  and 
thin  Membrane  that  clofes  exactly 
its  Ring  or  Hole,  thro”  which  the 
Veflelspafs. 

Tranfverfalis  Colli ,  is  a  part  of 
the 

Tranfverfalis  Dorfi :  Some  make 
three  of  this  Mufcle,  viz.  the  Sacer, 
the  Semifpinatus,  and  Tranfverfalis 
Colli .  It  arifeth  from  the  Os  Sa¬ 
crum,  and  from  all  the  tranfverfe 
Procefl.es  of  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins,  Back,  and  Neck,  except  the 
two  firft,  and  is  inferted  by  fo  many 
diftinft  Tendons  to  all  their  fuperi- 
or  Spines.  It  moves  the  whole  Spine 
obliquely  backwards. 

Tranfverfalis  Humeri ,  the  fame  as 
Term  minor  ;  which  fee. 

Tranfverfalis  Pedes,  comes  from 
the  Bone  of  the  Metatarfus,  that 
fuftains  the  Toe  next  the  little  Toe, 
and  palling,  acrofs  the  other  Bones* 
it  is  inferted  into  the  Os  Sefamoides 
of  the  great  Toe:  Its  ufe  is  to 
bring  all  the  Toes  clofe  to  one  ano¬ 
ther. 

Tranfverfalis  Penis ,  arifes  from 
the  Ifchium,  juft  by  the  Erefiores 
and  runs  obliquely  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Bulb  of  the  Urethra.  It 
helps  to  prefs  the  Veins  upon  the 
back  of  the  Penis  againft  the  Os 
'  '  ~  '  Pubis# 
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Pubis,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  Erec¬ 
tion. 

Tarpezium,  is  a  Species  of  a 
Quadrangle,  confiding  of  four  un¬ 
equal  fides.  Whence, 

Tarpeziusy  is  a  Name  given  to 
the  Mufcle  Cucu llaris,  (which  fee) 
for  its  likenefs  in  Shape  thereunto. 

i Traumatick ,  from  TpetvfjoxT/fa>i 
vulniro,  to  wound ;  are  fuch  Ale- 
dicines  as  are  given  in  cafe  of 
Wounds,  inward  Sores,  or  Bruifes ; 
the  fame  as  Vulnerary. 

Trees,  and  Shrubs  of  our  native 
Growth  in  England ,  are  thus  diftin- 
guilhed  by  Mr.  John  Ray.  i .  Such 
as  have  their  Flower  disjoined  and 
remote  from  the  Fruit ;  and  thele 
are,  I .  Nuciferous  ones ,  or  luch  as 
bear  Nuts,  as  the  Walnut-Tree,  the 
Hazel-Nut  Tree,  the  Beach,  the 
Chefnut,  and  the  common  Oak. 
2.  Coniferous  ones ,  or  fuch  as  bear 
a  fquamofe  or  fcaly  Fruit,  of  a 
kind  of  conical  Figure,  and  of  a 
woody  or  hard  Subltance,  in  which 
are  many  Seeds,  which  when  they 
are  ripe,  the  Cone  opens  or  gapes, 
in  all  its  feveral  Cells  and  Partitions, 
and  fo  they  drop  out.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  Scotch  Firs,  Male  and  Fe¬ 
male  ;  the  Pine,  which  in  our  Gar¬ 
dens  is  called  the  Scotch  Fir ;  the 
common  Alder-Tree*  and  the 
Birch-Tree.  3.  Bacciferous  ones ,  or 
fuch  as  bear  Berries ;  as  the  Juniper 
and  Yew  Tree.  4.  Lanigerous  ones, 
or  fuch  as  bear  a  woolly  downy 
Subftance;  as  the  black,  white,  and 
trembling  Poplar,  Willows  and  O- 
fiers  of  all  kinds,*  5 .  Such  as  bear 
their  Seeds  (having  an  imperfect 
Flower)  in  leafy  Membranes  or 
Cafes ;  as  the  Horn-beam  or  Hard- 
beam,  called  in  fome  places  the 
Hornbeech.  II.  Such  as  have  their 
Fruits  and  Flowers  contiguous ;  and 
thefe  are  either  with  the  Flower 
placed  on  ;he  Top  of  the  Fruit,  or 
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elfe  have  it  adhering  to  the  Bafe  of 
Bottom  of  the  Fruit.  1 .  Trees  and 
Shrubs  with  the  Flower  placed  on 
the  Top  or  upper- part  of  the  Fruit : 
Of  thefe,  fome  are  Pomferous ,  as 
Apples  and  Pears ;  and  fome  Bacci¬ 
ferous,  as  the  Sorb  or  Service-Tree  j 
the  White  or  Haw-Thorn,  the 
Wild  Rofe,  Sweet-brier,  Currants^ 
the  great  Bilbery-Bulh,  Honey¬ 
suckle,  Ivy,  (ffc.  2.  Trees  whole 
Flower  adheres  to  the  Bafe  or  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Fruit,  are  either  fuch  as 
have  their  Fruit  moift  and  foft  when 
ripe,  as,  ( 1 .)  Prunferous  ones ,  whofe 
Fruit  is  pretty  large  and  foft*  with  a 
Stone  in  the  middle ;  as  the  Black- 
Thorn  or  Slow-Tree,  the  black 
and  white  Bullace-Tree,  the  Black 
Cherry,  &c.  (2.)  Bacciferous  ones ,  as 
the  Strawberry-Tree  in  the  Well  of 
Ireland ,  Milletoe,  Water-Elder,  the 
Dwarf,  a  large  Laurel,  the  Vibur¬ 
num  or  way-faring  Tree,  the  Dog- 
berry-Tree,  the  Sea  Black-Thorn* 
the  Berry-bearing  Elder*  the  Privet 
Barberry,  common  Elder,  the  Hol¬ 
ly,  the  Buck-Thorn,  the  Berry¬ 
bearing  Heath,  the  Bramble,  and 
the  Spindle-Tree  or  Prickwood* 
Such  as  have  their  Fruit  dry  when 
’tis  ripe  •,  as  the  Bladder  Nut-Tree*, 
the  Box-Tree,  the  common  Elm 
and  AJh,  the  Maple,  the  Gaule  or 
Sweet-Willow,  common  Heath* 
Broom,  Dyers  Weed,  Furze  or 
Gorfe,  the  Lime-Tree,  &c. 

Tremor,  is  an  involuntary  trem¬ 
bling  of  the  Nerves,  like  a  Palfy. 

Trepanum,  a  Surgeon’s  Inltru- 
ment  to  cut  away  any  part  of  a 
Bone,  particularly  in  Erasures  of 
the  Skull,  and  on  fome  other  Oc- 
cafions. 

Triangularis  Labii,  called  allb 
Deprejfor  Labii  fuperioris,  is  a  Muf¬ 
cle  that  arifes  from  the  lower  Edge 
of  the  lower  Jaw,  between  the  Maf- 
fater  and  {he  uadratus ,  and  af- 

G  g  a  cendeth 
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cepdetB.  by  the  Angle  of  the  Mouth 
to  the  upper  Jaw  . 

Triangularis  Peftoris,  is  a  Mufcle 
that  arifes  from  the  lower  Part  of 
the  infide  of  the  Sternum ,  and  is 
Inferted  into  the  Cartilages  where 
they  join  the  Bones  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  fixth,  and  fometimes  feventh 
true  Ribs :  it  helps  to  contract  the 
Cavity  of  the  Breaft  in  Exfpiration. 

Triceps,  Three-headed,  is  a  Muf¬ 
cle  that  hath  three  Originations, 
and  alfo  three  Infertions,  and  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
Mufcles :  The  firfl  arifes  from  the 
Os  Pubis,  and  is  inferted  in  the 
Linea  Afpera  of  the  Thigh-Bone  1 
the  fecond  arifes  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  Os  Pubis ,  and  is  inferted 
about  the  middle  of  the  Linea  Af- 
pst  a  ;  the  third  arifes  from  the  Os  Pu¬ 
bis,  where  it  joins  the  Ifchium ,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  internal  and  lower 
'Apophyfes  of  the  Thigh- Bone.  They 
pull  the  Thigh-bone  downwards, 
and  turn  it  a  little  outwards. 

Tricufpides  Valvule.  See  Heart . 

Trine  Dimenfion ,  or  three-fold 
Dimenfion,  is  Length,  Breadth, 
and  Thieknefs. 

Trituration t  from  tero,  to  wear, 
or  grind,  is  reducing  any  Subftan- 
ces  to  Powder,  upon  a  Stone  with  a 
Muller,  as  Colours  are  ground  :  it 
is.  alfo  called  Levigation .  See  D if 
fenfatory. 

Trochanter ,  called  alfo  Rotator . 
There  is  the  major  and  minor ,  or 
greater  and  letter ;  they  are  two 
Apophyfes  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Thigh-Bone,  in  which  the  Tendons 
of  many  Mufcles  are  terminated. 

Trochifd ,  Troches,  is  a  Form  of 
Medicine  to  hold  in  the  Mouth,  to 
difiblve  as  Lozenges,  or  for  the 
Prefervation  of  Species  that  would 
©therwife  decay. 

Trochlea ,  a  Fully,  which  is  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  tin  mechanical 
Powers.  Hence* 


Trochlear es,  is  a  Name  given  to 
the  oblique  Mufcles  of  the  Eye,  be  - 
caufe  they  pull  the  Eye  obliquely 
upwards  or  downwards,  as  if  turn¬ 
ed  like  a  Pally.  And, 

Trochloides ,  is  a  particular  kind 
of  Articulation,  moll  remarkable  in 
the  firlt  and  fecond  V *,rtebra  of  the 
Neck. 

Tropici  Morbi ,  are  fuch  Difeafes 
as  are  molt  frequent  under  or  near 
the  Tropicks. 

Lr  uncus,  is  the  main  Stem  or  Bo¬ 
dy  of  any  thing,  in  diltindtion  to 
Limbs  or  Branches,  which  fpring 
therefrom. 

Luba  Fallopian a.  See  Generation 
Pa  rts  of,  proper  to  Women. 

Tuberculre ,  Tubercles,  are  little 
Tumours  that  fuppUrate  and  dif- 
charge  Pm,  often  found  in  the 
Lungs. 

Tuberous,  is  a  Term  applied  to 
fuch  Roots  as  are  knobby,  from 
Tuber ,  fignifying  ftridlly  a  Truffle*, 
or  a  fubterraneous  Mulhroom,- 
which  fuch  Roots  refemble. 

Tumor,  a  Swelling,  exprefie?  e- 
very  kind  of  preternatural  rifing  on 
the  Body,  and  is  diverlify’d  and  dL 
ftinguilhed  into  fubordinate  Species 
by  the  particular  Circumliances  of 
Accidents  attending  them. 

Tunic  a  Albuginea,  the  whiteMem- 
brane.  See  Generation  Parts  of,  pro* 
per  to  Men. 

Tunica  Cornea.  See  Cornea. 

Tunica  Ret  if  or  mis,  the  Net-like 
Membrane.  See  Amphiblefiroides . 

Tunica  Vaginalis.  See  Generation 
Parts  of,  proper  to  Women. 

Turbo,  fignifies  the  Covering, 
which  fome  Countries  wear  upon 
their  Heads  of  a  conick  Figure, 
Whence  in  natural  Philofop'hy, 

Turbinated is  apply’d  to  the  Parts 
of  Plants,  and  many  other  things 
that  have  refemblance  to  aTurbant 
in  Shape,  or  are  of  a  conical  Figure. 

,  -  Turgeftme* 
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< Turgefcence ,  is  any  Qver-fulnefs 
or  Swelling. 

Turiones,  are  the  fir  ft,  young, 
tender  Shoots  which  Plants  do  an¬ 
nually  put  forth. 

Turunda,  and 

Turundula ,  fignify  a  Tent  for  a 
Wound,  or  any  thing  to  be  thruft 
into  an  Orifice  or  Capacity. 

TuJJis ,  a  Cough,  proceeds  from 
•various  Caufes,  and  is  therefore  as 
yarioufly  to  be  treated. 

Tympanites ,  from  TVfJ07caniy>,  to 


found  like  a  Drum ;  is  that  particu¬ 
lar  fort  of  D rop fy  that  fwells  the 
Belly  up  like  a  Drum,  and  is  often 
cured  by  Tapping  :  from 

Tympanum ,  a  Drum,  which  is9 
for  its  refemblance  thereunto,  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  part  of  the  Ear  ;  which 
fee. 

Typus ,  is  the  conftant  order  ob» 
ferved  by  a  Fever,  in  ks  intention 
and  remifiion,  fignifying  the  fame 
with  Period  or  Circuit,  from  rvV] 
Verhero ,  to  beat  or  afHidt. 


\jAcuum.  See  Laws  of  Nature , 

'  under  the  Word  Nature . 

Vagina.  See  Generation  Farts  of 
proper  to  Women. 

Vagina  Hepatic  a,  the  fame  as 
Capfula  Communist  which  fee.  And, 
Vaginalis  Tunica ,  the  fame  as 
Elythroides ,  which  fee  under  -Gene¬ 
ration  parts  of,  proper  to  Women. 
The  forementicned  Parts  are  all 
diftinguifhed  by  this  Name  from 
their  Shape  ;  Vagina  fignifying  a 
Sheath,  Scabbard,  or  Cafe. 

Valetudinarian ,  is  ufed  for  a  fick- 
ly  Perfon,  or  one  always  anxious 
about  his  Health  ;  becaufe, 

Valetudo ,  fignifies  ftrittly  Health ; 
but  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a 
diftempered  Habit. 

Valves,  are  little  thin  Membranes 
in  the  Veffels,  as  it  were,  like  fold¬ 
ing  Doors,  to  prevent  a  Reflux  of 
any  Fluid  by  the  fame  Canal.  They 
have  different  Names  according  to 
the  diverfity  of  their  Shapes,  as 
Sigmoides ,  Semilunares,  &c. 

Valvulce  Conniventes.  See  Intef- 
tines. 

Vapours,  in  a  medical  Senfe,  fig¬ 
nifies  pretty  much  the  fame  as  Hy- 
ilerical  Afre&ion  i  which  fee ;  but 


inPhyficks,  any  watry  Exhalations.' 
On  which  Subject  Dr.  Halley  hath 
fhewn.  That  if  an  Atom  of  Water 
be  expanded  into  a  Shell  or  Bubble, 
whofe  Diameter  fhall  be  ten  times 
as  great  as  before,  fuch  an  Atom 
will  be  fpecifically  lighter  than  Air, 
and  will  rife  fo  long  as  that  Flatus, 
or  warm  Spirit,  which  firftfeparated 
it  Trom  the  Mafs  of  Water,  fhall 
continue  to  diftend  it  to  the  fame 
degree.  But  then  that  Warmth  de¬ 
clining,  and  the  Air  growing  cooler, 
and  withal  fpecifically  lighter,  thefe 
Vapours  will  flop  at  a  certain  Re¬ 
gion  of  the  Air,  or  elfe  defeend. 

If  therefore  it  fhould  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  whole  Earth  were 
covered  with  Water,  and  that  the 
Sun,  as  now,  fhould  make  his  di¬ 
urnal  Courfe  round  it,  this  learned 
Perfon  thinks.  That  the  Air  would 
be  impregnated  with  a  certain 
Quantity  of  aqueous  Vapours, 
which  it  would  retain  in  it  like  Salts 
diffolved  in  Water  ;  and  that  the 
Sun  in  the  day-time  warming  this 
Air,  that  Part  of  the  Atmofphere 
would  fuftain  a  greater  Proportion 
of  Vapours  (as  warm  Water  will 
hold  more  Salts  diffolved  in  it  than 
»  Gg  3  cold) 
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cold)  which  on  the  abfence  of  the  Springs ;  many  of  which  running 
Vapours  at  Night  would  be  dif-  down' “by  the  Valleys,  between  the 
charged  in  Pews^  Ridges  of  the  Hills,  and  after  uni- 

/ind  in  this  Cafe  he  concludes,  ting,  form  little  Rivulets  or  Brooks ; 
there  could  be  no  Diverfity  of  and  many  of  thefe  meeting  again 


Weather,  other  than  periodically 
every  Year  alike;  the  Mixture  of 
all  terreftrious,  faline  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  Vapours  being  here  exclu¬ 
ded  :  which  he  judges  to  be,  when 


in  a  common  Channel,  form  large 
Rivers.  & 

V aricofum  Corpus ,  the  fame  as 
Corpus  Pyramid  ale  ;  which  fee. 

.  n  -r  '  Variola,  the  Small-Pox,  a  Dif- 

vanoully  compounded  and  driven  temper  well  known,  and  to  be  fo 
&>y  Winds,  the  Caufes  of  thofe  va-  varioufly  diverfify’d,  that  it  requires 
rious  SealQns  and  Changes  of  Wea-  a  great  Variety  in  the  Method  of 
ther  which  we  now  find.  Management. 

Put  if  inftead  of  an  Earth  covered  Varix,  is  a  little  Dilatation  in  the 
all  over  wnh  Water,  you  fuppofe  Veins,  where  the  Blood  turns  in  a 
the  Seainterfperfed  about  wide  and  kind  of  Eddy,  and  makes  a  Knot 
fpacious  Tra&s  of  Land,  and  alfo  upon  the  Part. 


divided  by  high  Ridges  of  Moun¬ 
tains,  fuch  as  the  Pyrenean,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Apennine ,  in  Europe  ;  Tau¬ 
rus,  Caucafus,  Imaus,  &c.  in  Ajia  ; 
Mount  Atlas,  and  the  Mountains  of 


Vas  Brew,  isafhort  Vein  pacing 
from  the  Stomach  to  the  Spleen 
And, 

Vafa,  is  applied  to  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Body  having  any  refem- 


the  Moon  in  Africa  ;  and  the  Andes,  blance  to  Veifels,  which  are  ac- 
and  Apalatean  IVlountains  in  Ameri -  cording  to  the  Parts  or  Offices  dif. 
€aJ  ,efS^.  °/  which  far  furpaffes  the  tinguiihed  into  Defer entia,  Praia- 
mual  Height  to  which  the  aqueous  rantia.  Laden,  Seminalia,  &c. 
Vapours  ofthemfgives  afcend, and  on  VaJ'culferous,  are  fuch  Plants  as 

the  tops  of  which  the  Air  is  fo  cold  have,  bdides  the  common  Chalyx 
and  rarefy  d  as  to  retain  but  a  a  peculiar  Veffiel  to  contain  the 
small  part  of  thofe  Vapours  which  Seed ;  fometimes  divided  into  Cells  s 
are  brought  thither  by  the  Winds.  and  thefe  have  always  a  monope^ 
TheVapours  therefore  thus  raifed  talous  Flower,  either  uniform  or 


from  the  Sea,  and  by  the  Winds 
carried  over  the  low  Lands  to  thofe 
Ridges  of  Mountains,  are  there 


dilform. 

Vafus  Externus,  is  a  Mufcle  that 
~  -  ---  comes  from  the  Root  of  the  great 

compelled  by  the  Stream  pf  the  Air  Trochanter,  and  part  of  t  he  Line  a 
to  mount  with  it  up  to  their  tops,  Afpera.  And, 


where  the  Water  prefently  precipi 
totes,  gleeting  down  by  the  Cran¬ 
nies  of  the  Stones ;  and  part  of  the 
Vapour  entring  into  the  Caverns 
of  the  Hills,  the  Water  thereof  ga¬ 
thers,  as  in  an  Alembick,  in  the 


V afus  Intemus,  arifes  from  the 
Root  of  the  Ieifer  Trochanter.  They 
both  help  to  extend  the  Leg. 

V zgetables,  are  natural  Bodies  ha¬ 
ving  Parts  organically  formed,  but 
without  Senfation.  Of  Vegetation 


Baibas  of  Stone  :  and  thefe  being  Dr.  Woodward  hath  made  fomeufe- 
«mce  full,  the  Overplus  of  the  Wa-  ful  Experiments,  as  followeth 

*7  ,ru“  jown  at,  \he  1,owelt  P^ce  An.  Dom.  .691.  I  chofe  (faith 
ofthe  Bafon  and  breaking  out  by  he)  feveral  Glais  Phials,  that  were 
thefides  ofttie  Hdlsj  forms  lingle  all,  as  near  as  jpoflible,  of  the  fame 

Shape 
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Sliapeand  Bignefs.  After  I  had  put  ken  out  Oaoler  r.  42  Grains :  fo 
what  Water  I  thought  fit  into  every  that  in  this  Space  of  77  Days  it 
one  of  thetn,  and  taken  an  Account  had  gained  in  Weight  \ 5  Grains. 


of  the  Weight  of  it,  I  drained  and 
tied  over  the  Orifice  of  each  Phial  a 
Piece  of  Parchment,  having  a  Hole 
in  the  middle  of  it,  large  enough  to 


The  whole  Quantity  of  Water 
expended  during  the  77  Days,  a- 
mounts  to  2558  Grains  1  confe* 
quently  the  Weight  of  the  Water 

I _  _  Q  ° 
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figned  to  fet  in  the  Phial,  without  as  the  Plant  had  got  in  Weight. 

or  ftraitening  it  fo  as  to  The  Specimen  D  had  feveral 
imjKdeits  Growth.  My  Intention  Buds  upon  it  when  firil  fet  in  Wa¬ 
in  this  was  to  prevent  the  enclofed  ter;  thefe  in  feme  days  became  fair 


Water  from  evaporating  or  amend¬ 
ing  any  other  way  than  only  thro’ 
the  Plant  to  be  fet  therein. 

Then  I  made  choice  of  feveral 


Flowers,  which  were  at  length  fuc-v 
ceeded  by  Berries.  Several  other 
Plants  were  tried,  that  did  not  thrive 
in  Water,  or  fucceed  any  better 


o  .  cut'  — ;  vy cuer,  or  lucceed  any  t 

Sprigs  of  Mint,  and  other  Plants,  than  the  Cataptia  foregoing. 

?a ,  ?T’  aMlear  T  “u]d  P°f-  The  Phials  T  and  G  were  filled, 
Sjud|er’.  ailk®.  (relh’  ,f°Hnd  and  the  former  with  Rain,  and  the  o 


li  vely .  Having  taken  the  Weight 
of  each,  I  placed  it  in  a  Phial,  or¬ 
dered  as  above,  and  as  the  Plant 
Imbibed  and  drew  off  the  Water,  I 
took  caro  to  add  more  of  the  fame 
from  time  to  time,  keeping  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Weight  of  all  I  added. 
Each  of  thefe  Glades  were  for  bet¬ 
ter  Diftin£liqn,  and  the  more  ea- 
fy  keeping  a  Regifter  of  all  the  Cir- 
cumftances,  noted  with  a  different 


ther  with  Spring-water,  at  the  fame 
time  as  thofe  above-mentioned  were, 
and  Hood  as  long  as  they  did;  but 
they  had  neither  okthem  any  Plant : 
my  Defign  in  this  being  only  to  in¬ 
form  my  felf  whether  any  Water 
exhaled  out  of  the  Glaffes,  other- 
wife  than  thro’  the  Bodies  of  the 
Plants.  The  Orifices  of  thefe  two 
Glaffes  were  covered  with'  Parch¬ 
ment,  each  Piece  ofit  being  perfora- 


Marker  Letter,  A  B  C  &c.  and  a 

fo  rhaf  all  &T  Wl.ndow’  with  thofe  of  the  Phials  above2;  In 

Ail  Livhi  3  P%‘k  6  u  *ke  °f  tkis  1  fufPended  a  bit  “fStick  *boot 
7f“’(7 f “ ’  ~d  ?  Thus,  they  con-  tf‘e  thicknefs  of  the  Stem  of  one  of 

Wh/lT  2°‘h  t0  0(10 ’  the  aforefaid  Plants,  but  not  reach- 

Tfiln  T  f’Ih‘vhWaSJUft  77days.  ing  down  to  the  Surface  of  the  in- 
Ae  wLr°°il  £{  Wei|had  cluded  Water.  I  put  them  in  thus. 

Ph  JhW?  n?  Ph,a.'’  and  the  that  the  Water  in  thefe  might  not 

sbat  of  all  fhp’l  InSf°lts  Weight  have  more  Scope  to  evaporate  than 
,  of  all  the  Leaves  that  had  fal-  that  in  the  other  Phials.  ^ 

AnHfamnnTSthetlm3tll00d  thus-  Thus  flood  the  whole  77 
XX  Phlnt  l  C?mPuted  h°w  much  days  in  the  fame  Window  with  the 
^ "  h  d  ?a‘ned’  Vd  hoW  reft  s  when>  "P°n  Examination,  r 

.foa?in°n!°f  ST*-  »  thefe 


Particulars  are  as  follow. 

A.  Common  Spear-Mint ,  fet  in 
Spring.  Water. 

The  Plant  weighed,  when  put  in 
Juh  29,  juft  27  Grains  1  when  ta- 


wafted  or  gone  off;  tho’  I  obferved* 
both  in  thefe  and  the  reft,  efpecially 
after  hot  Weather,  fmall  Drops  of 
Water,  notunlike  Dew,  adhering 
to  th?  Infide  of  *he  Glaffes ;  that 

par* 


Hyde-Park  Conduit  Water  alone . 
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part  of  them,  I  mean,  that  was  a® 
hove  the  Surface  of  the  enelofed 
Waters . 

The  Water  in  thefe  two  GlafTes 
that  had  no  Plants  in  them,  at  the 
end  of  the  Experiment,  exhibited 
a  larger  Quantity  of  terreftrial  Mat¬ 
ter  than  that  in  any  of  thofe  that 
Jiad  the  Plants  in  them  did.  The 
Sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  Vials 
was  greater,  and  the  Nubecula?  dif- 
fufed  thro’  the  Body  of  the  Water 
thicker.  And  of  that  which  was 
in  the  others,  fome  of  it  proceeded 
from  certain  fmall  Leaves  that  had 
fallen  from  that  part  of  the  Stems  of 
the  Plants  that  was  within  the  Wa¬ 
fer,  wherein  they  rotted  and  diffol- 
tred.  The  Terreftrial  Matter  in 
the  Rain-Water,  was  finer  than  that 
in  the  Spring- Water. 

Experiments ,  Anno  1692. 

The  GlafTes  made  ufe  of  in  this 
were  of  the  fame  lort  with  thofe  of 
the  former  Experiment ;  and  cove¬ 
red  over  with  Parchment  in  like 
manner. 

The  Plants  here  were  all  Spear¬ 
mint, the  mod  kindly, frefh,  fpright- 
ly  Shoots  I  could  chufe.  The  Wa¬ 
fer  and  the  Plants  were  weighed  as 
above,  and  the  Phials  fet  in  a  Line, 
in  a  South  Window,  where  they 
Hood  from  June  the  2d,  to  July  the 
28th,  which  was  juft  56  Days. 

H  was  all  along  a  very  kindly 
Plant,  and  had  run  up  above  two 
Foot  in  height.  It  had  (hot  but  one 
confiderable  collateral  Branch  ;  but 
had  font  forth  many  and  long  Roots, 
from  which  fprung  very  numerous, 
fcho*  fmall  .and  fhort  lefter  Fibres. 
Thefe  lefter  Roots  came  out  of  the 
larger  on  two  oppofite  Sides  for  the 
moft  part  1  fo  that  each  Root,  with 
its  Tibrilla ,  appeared  not  unlike  a 
fmall  Feather.  To  thefe  Fibrill#, 

S 


adhered  pretty  much  terreftrial 
Matter.  In  the  Water,  which  was 
at  the  laft  thick  and  turbid,  was  a 
green  Subftance,  refembling  a  fine 
thin  Conferva. 

The  Plant  I  was  as  kindly  as  the 
former,  but  had  fhot  no  collateral 
Branches.  Its  Roots,  the  Waters, 
and  the  green  Subftance,  all  much 
as  in  the  former. 

The  Plant  if,  tho’  it  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  annoyed  with  very 
fmall  Infe£ts  that  happened  to  fix 
upon  it,  yet  had  fhot  very  conft- 
derable  collateral  Branches,  and  at 
leaft  as  many  Roots  as  either  in  H 
or  7,  which  had  a  much  greater 
Quantity  of  terreftrial  Matter  adhe¬ 
ring  to  the  Extremities  of  them. 
The  fame  green  Subftance  here  that 
was  in  the  two  preceding. 

The  Plant  L  was  far  more  flou- 
rifhing  than  any"  of  the  precedent : 
had  feveral  confiderable  collateral 
Branches,  and  very  numerous  Roots, 
to  which  terreftrial  Matter  adhered 
very  copioufly. 

The  Earth  in  both  thefe  GlafTes 
was  very  fenfibly  and  confiderably 
wafted,  and  lefs  than  when  firft  put 
in.  The  fame  fort  of  green  Sub¬ 
ftance  here  as  in  thofe  above. 

The  Plant  M  was  pretty  kindly  ; 
had  two  fmall  collateral  Branches, 
and  feveral  Roots,  tho’  not  fo  many 
as  that  in  H  or  /;  but  as  much  ter¬ 
reftrial  Matter  adhering  to  them,  as 
thofe  had.  The  Water  was  pretty 
thick,  having  very  numerous  fmall 
terreftrial  Particles  fwimming  in  irs 
and  fome  Sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Glafs.  This  Glafs  had  none 
of  the  green  Matter  above-mention¬ 
ed  in  it. 

The  Plant  N  was  very  lively, 
and  had  fent  out'  fix  collateral 
Branches,  and  feveral  Roots. 

The  Glafs  O  had  alfo  Hyde- Park 
Conduit-Water,  in  which  was  dif- 
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folved  a  Dram  of  Nitre.  The  Mint 
fet  in  this  fuddenly  began  to  wither 
and  decay,  and  died  in  a  few  Days, 
as  likewife  did  two  more  Sprigs  that 
were  fet  in  it  iuccefiively.  In  ano¬ 
ther  Glals  I  diffolved  an  Ounce  of 
good  Garden  Mould,  and  a  Dram 
of  Nitre.  And  in  a  third  half  an 
Ounce  of  Wood-Afhes,  and  a  Dram 
of  Nitre ;  but  the  Plants  in  thefe 
fucceeded  no  better  than  in  the  for¬ 
mer.  In  other  Glades  I  diffolved 
feveral  forts  of  Earth,  Clay,  Marls, 
and  variety  of  Manures,  &c.  I  fet 
Mint  in  diltilled  Mint-Water  ;  and 
other  Experiments  I  made  of  feveral 
kinds  to  get  Light  and  Information 
as  to  what  haftened  or  retarded,  pro- 
moted  or  impeded  Vegetation. 

TheGlafs  P,  Hyde- Park- Conduit 
Water  :  In  this  I  hxed  a  GlafsTube 
of  ten  inches  long,  the  Bore  about 
one  fixth  of  an  inch  in  Diameter, 
filled  with  very  fine  and  white  Sand, 
which  I  kept  from  falling  down  out 
of  the  Tube  into  the  Phial,  by  tying 
a  thin  Piece  of  Silk  over  that  end  of 
the  Tube  that  was  downwards.  Up¬ 
on  Immerfion  of  the  lower  end  of 
it  into  the  Water,  this  by  little  and 
little,  afcended  quite  to  the  upper 
Orifice  of  the  Tube  :  and  yet  in  all 
the  56  Days  which  it  Hood  thus,  a 
very  inconfiderable  Quantity  of 
Water  had  gone  off,  *viz.  fcarcely 
20  Grains,  tho*  the  Sand  continued 
moift  up  to  the  top  till  the  very 
laft.  The  Water  had  imparted  a 
green  Tindture  to  the  Sand,  quite 
to  the  very  top  of  the  Tube :  And 
in  the  Phial,  it  hath  precipitated  a 
greenifh  Sediment,  mixed  with 
black.  To  the  bottom  and  fides  of 
the  Tube,  as  far  as  Stwas  immer- 
fed  in  the  Water,  adhered  pretty 
much  of  the  green  Subltance  de- 
fcribed  above.  Other  like  Tubes 
I  filled  with  Cotton,  Lint,  Pith  of 
Elder,  and  feveral  other  porous  ve- 


getable  Subfiances,  fetting  fome  of 
them  in  clear  Water,  others  in  Wa¬ 
ter  tinged  with  Saffron,  Cochineal* 
& c.  And  feveral  other  Trials  were 
made,  in  order  to  give  a  mechani¬ 
cal  Reprefen tation  of  the  Motion 
and  Diffribution  of  the  Juices  in 
Plants,  and  of  fome  other  Phams* 
mena  obfervable  in  Vegetation, 
Several  Plants  being  alfo  fet  in  the 
Phials,  Q_,  R,  S.  &V.  ordered  in 
like  manner  as  thofe  above,  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  the  following  colder 
Months ;  thefe  throve  not  near  fo> 
much,  nor  did  the  Water  alcend  in 
nigh  the  Quantity  it  did  in  the  hot¬ 
ter  Seafons,  in  which  the  before- 
cited  Trials  were  made. 

Vehicle ,  in  general,  fignifies  what 
carries  or  bears  any  thing  along ;  as 
the  Serum  is  the  Vehicle  to  convey 
the  Blood-Particles ;  and  in  Phar¬ 
macy  any  Liquid  to  dilute  another 
with,  or  to  adminifter  it  into  a 
Patient,  is  thus  called. 

Velocity ,  is  the  Degree  of  Motion 
in  any  Body ;  the  fame  as  Celerity, 

Vena ,  a  Vein.  The  Veins  are 
only  a  Continuation  of  the  extrema 
capillary  Arteries,  refle&ed  back 
again  towards  the  Heart,  and  uniting 
their  Channels  as  they  approach  it* 
till  at  laft  they  all  form  three  large 
Veins;  the  Ca*vaDefcenden$t  which 
brings  the  Blood  back  from  all  the 
Parts  above  the  Heart ;  the  Cava 
Afcendens ,  which  brings  the  Blood 
from  all  the  Parts  below  the  Heart ; 
and  the  Porta ,  which  carries  the 
Blood  to  the  Liver.  The  Coats  of 
the  Veins  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  Arteries,  only  the  mufcular 
Coat  is  as  thin  in  all  the  Veins,  a» 
it  is  in  the  capillary  Arteries ;  the 
preffure  of  the  Blood  againfi  the 
fides  of  the  Veins  being  lefs  that? 
that  againft  the  fides  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries.  In  the  Veins  there  is  no  Pulfe* 
beeaufe  the  Blood  is  thrown  into 
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them  with  a  continued  Stream,  and 
becaufe  it  moves  from  a  narrow 
Channel  to  a  wider.  The  capillary 
Veins  unite  with  one  another,  as 
has  been  faid  of  the  capillary  Ar¬ 
teries.  In  all  the  Veins  which  are 
perpendicular  to  the  Horizon,  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  of  the  Uterus  and  of 
the  Porta ,  there  are  fmall  Mem¬ 
branes  or  Valves  ;  fometimes  there 
is  only  one,  fometimes  there  are 
two,  and  iometimes  three  placed 
together,  like  fo  many  half  Thim¬ 
bles  kuck  to  the  fide  of  the  Veins, 
with  their  Adouths  towards  the 
Heart.  In  the  Motion  of  the  Blood 
towards  the  Heart,  they  are  prefled 
clofe  to  the  flde  of  the  Veins;  but 
if  Blood  fhould  fall  back,  it  mult 
fill  the  Valves;  and  they  being  dif- 
tended,  hop  up  the  Channel,  fo 
that  no  Blood  can  repafs  them. 

The  Veins  are  bell  defcribed  by 
beginning  with  their  Trunks.  The 
Trunk  of  the  Cava  Defcendens  joins 
the  Trunk  of  the  Cava  Afcendens, 
and  both  together  open  into  the 
light  Auricle  of  the  Heart.  On  the 
infide  of  the  Vein  where  the  Trunks 
join,  there  is  a  fmall  Protuberance, 
which  hinders  the  Blood  that  comes 
itom  the  upper-parts,  from  falling 
iapon  that  from  the  inferior  Parts, 
But  diverts  both  into  the  Auricle, 
where  the  Cava  Defcendens  joins  the 
Auricle  :  it  receives  the  coronary 
Vein  of  the  Heart.  As  foon  as  it 
pierces  the  Pericardium,  it  receives 
the  >lA£vy<&',  or  V ena  fine  Pari  ; 
this  Vein  runs  along  the  right  fide 
of  t  he  V ertebrte  of  the  Phorax,  and 
Is  made  by  the  Union  of  the  Veins 
of  the  Ribs  on  each  fide.  Its  fmall 
end,  at  the  Diaphragma ,  is  divi¬ 
ded  Uto  two  Branches,  which  com¬ 
municate  with  a  Vein,  fometimes 
from  the  Em ul gents, and  fometimes 
from  the  Cava  Afcendcns.  The 
Cava  Defcendens  receives  next  the 


lntercofalh  Superior ,  which  is  dikri* 
buted  in  the  Interkices  of  the  four 
firfl  Ribs,  to  which  the  Azygos 
comes  not.  Remark,  That  the 
Branches  both  of  the  one  and  the 
other  run  in  the  Sinus's  which  are  on 
the  lower  fides  of  the  Ribs.  San - 
michellius  hath  obferved,  that  the 
Trunk  of  the  Cava  Defcendens  re¬ 
ceives  a  Branch  called  Pneumonica  ; 
’tis  this  Branch  which  accompanies 
the  Arteria  Bronchialis  of  M  .Ruyjih* 
The  Trunk  of  the  Cava  Defcendens , 
as  foon  as  it  comes  to  the  Clavicul<s% 
where  it  is  fuflained  by  the  Pbymus9 
is  divided  into  two  Branches,  the 
one  goes  to  che  right,  the  other  to 
the  left ;  they  are  called  Subclavits , 
which  receive  feveral  other  Bran¬ 
ches  :  The  firft  is  the  Mammaria9 
which  comes  fometimes  into  the 
Cava ,  before  it  divides  into  the  Sub- 
clavi& ;  this  Vein  is  diiiributed  in 
the  Breaks,  and  frequently  it  goes 
lower,  and  makes  an  Anajlomofis 
with  fome  Branches  of  the  Epigaf- 
trica.  The  fecond  is  the  Mediafina , 
which  is  ordinarily  one  opening 
into  the  Trunk  of  the  Cava ,  it  goes 
to  the  Mediaftinum  and  Pbymus . 
The  third  is  the  Cervicalis  or  V erte- 
bralis,  which  goes  up  to  the  Vertebra 
of  the  Neck,  and  calls  fome  Bran¬ 
ches  by  the  bye  to  the  Medulla  Spi¬ 
nalis.  The  fourth  is  the  Mufcula 
inferior ,  which  comes  fometimes 
into  the  Jugulars ;  kis  diiiributed 
thro’  the  inferior  Mufcles  of  the 
Neck,  and  thefuperiorofthe  Break . 
The  Branch  that  anfwers  this,  is 
called  Mufcula  Pcfierior ,  becaufe  ’tis 
diiiributed  in  the  Mufcles  which  are 
in  the  hind  part  of the  Neck.  After 
that  the  Rami  Subclavii  are  come 
out  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Break,  they 
are  called  Axillares  ;  they  receive 
the  Scapularis  internus  and  externus, 
which  go  to  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Scapula f  and  to  the  Glands  in  the 
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Arm-pits  5  then  they  are  divided 
into  two  Branches ;  the  fuperior  is 
called  Cephalica ,  and  the  inferior 
Bafilica.  Into  the  Bajilica  open  the 
‘Thoracic#  fuperior ,  which  goes  to  the 
Dugs  and  Mufcles  of  the  Bread  ; 
and  the  Thoracica  inferiory  which 
fpreads  itfelf  upon  the  fide  of  the 
Bread,  by  feveral  Branches  which 
communicate  by  Anafiomofis  with 
the  Branches  of  the  Azygos,  under 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Bread,  The 
Subclavu  receive  alfo  the  Jugular es 
externi  &  interni ,  which  go  to  the 
Head,  TYlz  Jugular  es  externi  afcend 
tow-ards  the  Ears,  where  they  di¬ 
vide  in  two  Branches,  the  one  inter¬ 
nal,  the  other  external.  The  in¬ 
ternal  goes  to  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Mouth,  and  of  the  Os  Hyoides.  The 
external  lying  upon  the  Parotides , 
divide  into  two  Branches,  of  which 
one  is  fpread  thro’  all  the  Face,  and 
the  Branches  of  the  one  fide  unite 
with  thofe  on  the  other  fide,  and 
form  the  Vena  Frontis  ;  The  other 
Branch  goes  to  the  Temples  and 
hind  Head.  The  Jugular  es  interni 
afcend  to  the  Bads  of  the  Cramum , 
where  they  are  divided  into  two 
Branches,  of  which  thegreated  open 
into  the  Sinus  Lateralis  of  the  Dura 
Mater ,  by  the  Holes  thro’  which  the 
8th  Pair  of  Nerves  come  out  ;  the 
lead  goes  to  the  Pia  Mater ,  by  the 
Hole  which  is  nigh  the  Celia  Turci¬ 
ca .  The  Bafilica  and  Cephaltca  are 
the  two  principal  Veins  in  the  Arms 
and  Hands.  The  Cephalica  creeps 
along  the  Arm  between  the  Skin 
and  the  Mufcles  ;  it  divides  into  two 
Branches :  The  external  Branch 
goes  down  to  the  Wrid,  where  it 
joins  the  Bafilica,  and  turns  up  to 
the  back  of  the  Hand,  where  it 
gives  a  Branch  which  makes  the 
Sahatella  between  the  Ring-finger, 
and  the  little  Finger.  The  Ancients 
tifed  co  open  this  Vein  in  Difeafes 


of  the  Head,  in  continued  and  in¬ 
termitting  Fevers:  but  the  Moderns 
approve  not  of  this  particular  Prac¬ 
tice  ;  dnce  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,  there  is 
no  difference  whether  one  be  blood¬ 
ed  in  the  Cephalica,  Mediana,  or 
Bafilica.  The  internal  Branch  of 
the  Cephalica ,  together  with  a 
Branch  of  the  Bafilica,  makes  the 
Mediana .  The  Bafilica ,  which  is 
the  inferior  Branch  of  the  Axillaris * 
divides  into  three  Branches,  under 
the  Tendon  of  the  Mufculus  Pella- 
ralis.  The  fird  Branch  accompa¬ 
nies  the  fourth  Branch  of  Nerves 
that  goes  to  the  Arm.  The  fecond 
is  called  Profundus',  it  reaches  be¬ 
low  the  Elbow,  where  it  divides  in 
two  Branches  ;  the  one  external, 
which  goes  to  the  Thumb,  the  Fore¬ 
finger,  and  to  the  Mufculi  Exten fores 
Carpi ;  the  other  internal,  which 
goes  to  the  Middle-finger,  to  the 
Ring-finger,  to  the  little  Finger, 
and  to  the  inner  Mufcles  oftheHand . 
The  third  Branch  is  called  Subcuta¬ 
neous,  towards  the  inner  Condyle  of 
the  Arm  ;  it  divides  into  the  Ramus 
Anterior  and  Pofierior:  The  fird 
goes  under  the  Mufcles  of  the  Vince. 
tc  the  little  Finger,  where  it  joins  a 
Branch  of  the  Cephalica  ;  the  fe¬ 
cond,  near  to  the  Elbow,  fends  out 
a  Branch  which  goes  to  the  Wrid  ; 
then  it  unites  with  the  Cephalica 
Interior ,  and  forms  the  Mediana , 
The  Mediana,  which  is  made  of 
the  Cephalica  Interior ,  and  the  fe¬ 
cond  Branch  of  the  Ramus  Subcu- 
taneus  of  the  Bafilica ,  divides  into 
two  Branches  upon  the  Radius ;  the 
one  external,  called  Cephalica 
pollicis ,  which  runs  between  the 
Thumb  and  the  Fore-finger ;  the 
other  internal,  which  goes  between 
the  Ring-finger  and  the  Middle- 
finger,  and  fometimes  between  this 
lad  and  the  Fore-finger.  The  Trunk 
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of  the  Cava  Afcendens ,  between 
the  Heart  and  th eDiaphragma,  does 
not  lie  upon  the  Vertebra ,  but  runs 
at  a  fmall diftance  from  them.  At 
the  Diaphragma  it  receives  th ePhre* 
nica  or  Diaphragmatica *  When  it 
has  pierced  the  Diaphragma ,  it  re¬ 
ceives  fome  large  Branches  from  the 
Liver;  then  the  Cava  Afcendens  ac¬ 
companies  the  great  Artery  from 
the  Liver  to  the  fourth  Vertebra  of 
the  Loins,  where  it  divides  into 
two  great  Branches  called  1  Iliad  ; 
but  before  this  divifion,  it  receives 
four  Branches  from  each  fide.  The 
fir  ft  is  the  V ?na  Adipofa ,  or  Renalis, 
which  is  fpread  on  the  Coat  and  Fat 
that  covers  the  Reins.  The  fecond 
is  the  Vena  Emulgcns ,  which  goes  to 
the  Kidney,  where  it  divides  into  fe- 
veral  more  Branches.  The  third  is 
the  Vena  Spermatica ,  defcrib’d  under 
Parts  of  Generation,  which  fee.  The 
fourth  is  the  V ?na  Lumbaris ,  which 
is  not  always  one,  but  often  two  or 
three  on  each  fide,  which  they  di¬ 
vide  into  fuperior  and  inferior ;  they 
are  bellowed  on  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Loins,  and  on  the  Peritonaum.  They 
fometimes  call  the  laft  Branch  of 
the  Lumbaris ,  Mufcula  fuperior . 

There  are  fome  Anatomifts  who 
have  obferved,  that  there  is  a  Branch 
of  the  Lumbaris  which  enters  the 
Cavity  of  the  V ertebra,  and  afcends 
to  the  Brain  ;  which  gave  them  oc- 
cafionto  think,  againll  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  that  the  Seed  defcended  by 
that  Vein  from  the  Brain.  A  little 
below  the  Emulgents,  the  great  Ar- 
tery  goes  above  the  Cava  ;  and 
then  the  Cava  divides  into  two 
Branches  called  lliaca ,  becaufe  they 
pafs  above  the  Ilia  to  go  to  the 
Thighs.  Near  this  divifion  they  re¬ 
ceive  one  or  two  Branches  called  Ve¬ 
na  Sacra ;  they  go  to  the  Medulla  of 
the  Os  Sacrum.  Then  the  Vena  lli - 
aca  divide  into  two  Branches,  the 


one  internal,  the  other  external 
The  internal  receives  tvvo  Branches, 
the  Mufcula  Media ,  which  is  fpread 
thro’  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh  ;  the 
Hipografrica ,  which  is  fometimes 
double,  and  fpread  about  the  Sphinc¬ 
ter  of  the  Anus  ;  therefore  ’tis  called 
the  Hamorrhoidalis  Externa.  The 
Hypograftrica  is  fpread  alfo  upon  the 
Body  of  the  Bladder,  upon  the  Ma¬ 
trix  and  its  Neck.  The  external 
Branch  of  the  lliaca  receives  three 
Branches,  two  before  it  goes  into 
the  Peritonaum ,  and  the  third  after 
it  goes  out  of  it.  The  firft  is  the 
V ena  Epigafrica ,  which  comes  rare¬ 
ly  into  the  Cruralis  ;  it  goes  to  the 
Peritonaum ,  afcends  to  the  Mufculi 
Pedi,  where  itrencounters  the  Mam- 
maria ,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  Anafomojis.  The  fecond  is  the 
V ? na  Pudenda  ;  ’tis  fpread  upon  the 
Parts  of  Generation.  The  third  is 
the  Mufcula  inferior,  it  goes  towards 
the  Articulation  of  the  Femur ,  and 
is  diftributed  to  the  Mufcles  of  this 
Part.  The  lliaca  Exterior ,  after  it 
hath  received  all  thefe  Branches, 
takes  the  name  Cruralis,  and  then 
receives  fix  Branches  more.  The 
firft  is  the  V *.na  Saphana ,  which  goes 
down  under  the  Skin  along  the  in- 
fide  of  the  Thigh  and  Leg,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  Nerve  which  lofes  it 
felf  at  the  inner  Ankle.  The  Sa- 
phana  turns  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  Foot,  where  it  gives  feveral 
Branches,  of  which  fome  go  to  the 
great  Toe.  The  fecond  is  the  If 
chias  minor,  this  Vein  is  little  ;  ’tis 
fpent  on  the  Mufcles  and  Skin  which 
are  about  the  upper  Joint  of  the 
Femur.  The  third  is  the  Mufcula 
Externa,  becaufe  it  goes  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh.  On 
the  other  fide  of  the  Cruralis,  juit 
oppofite  to  the  beginning  of  this 
Vein,  there  goes  out  another  called 
Mufcula  Interna *  which  goes  So  the 
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internal  Mufcles  of  the  'Thigh.  The 
fourth  is  the  Poflitaa,  made  of  two 
different  Branches  united  together  ; 
it  goes  ftrait  down  by  the  Ham  to 
the  Heel  ;  it  lies  pretty  deep,  upon 
which  account  it  can  hardly  be 
opened.  The  Branches  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  place  are  not  of  this 
Vein.  The  fifth  is  the  Suralis ,  which 
is  pretty  big,  and  which  divides  in¬ 
to  two  Branches,  the  one  external, 
which  is  leaft,  the  other  internal, 
which  is  biggeft.  Each  of  thefe 
Branches  divide  again  into  two 
more;  the  one  external,  the  other 
internal.  The  Suralis  diftributes  its 
Branches  upon  the  Fat  of  the  Leg, 
and  makes  with  the  Branches  of  the 
Poplitaa ,  all  thofe  Plexus  of  Veins 
which  are  confpicuous  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Foot.  The  fixth  and 
laft  Branch  of  the  Cruralis  is  the 
Jfchias  Major ,  which  goes  alfo  to 
the  Mufcles  and  Fat  of  the  Leg,  and 
is  divided  afterwards  into  leverai 
Branches,  which  are  diftributed  to 
the  Toes. 

Veneuum ,  Poifon  ;  which  fee. 
Vengrea  Lues.  See  Lues. 

Veneris  OP  ft  rum,  the  Heat  of 
Love  ;  expreffes  the  utmoft  Extafy 
or  Defire  of  Enjoyment  in  Coition. 
And  fome  are  of  Opinion,  that  in¬ 
fectious  Women  are  moft  apt  to 
communicate  tire  Poifon  to  another 
when  they  are  thus  excited  with  De¬ 
fire;  whereas  with  Indifference  they 
might  admit  the  fame  Intercourfe 
without  giving  the  Infection. 

Venter ,  fignifies  any  Cavity,  and 
is  chiefly  applied  to  the  Head, 
Breaft,  and  Abdomen,  which  are  cal¬ 
led  the  three  Venters.  Hence  alfo. 
Ventricle ,  is  a  Diminutive  of  the 
former,  and  applied  to  more  con- 
traded  Divifions,  as  fome  particu¬ 
lar  Parts  of  the  Brain,  Stomach, 
c.  which  fee. 
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who  pretended  to  emit  articulate 
Sounds  out  of  their  Stomachs,  and 
were  fuppofed  to  be  under  Polfeffioa 
of  fome  evil  Spirit. 

Veratrum ,  a  Name  for  Hellebore. 
r  Vermes,  Worms.  Whence, 
Vermicular  i  is  applied  to  many 
Parts  of  the  Body,  for  their  refem- 
blance  either  in  Shape,  or  Motion, 
to  Worms. 

Vermicular  Pulfe ,  is  a  greater  De¬ 
gree  of  th eFormicans  Puljus  1  whick 
fee. 

Vermifuge,  from  Vermis,  a  Worm*, 
and  fugo,  to  put  to  flight,  is  any 
Medicine  that  deflroys  or  expel* 
Worms. 

Vernacular,  is  any  thing  that  It 
particular  to  a  Country.  Whence 
Difeafes  that  reign  mod  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  Country  are  thus  called* 
Verruca,  is  a  Wart :  And, 
Verrucous ,  is  applied  to  any  Ex- 
crefcencies  having  rdemblance  to  2. 
Wart. 

Vertebra:  The  Spine  includes  all 
the  Bones  that  are  thus  called ;  and 
by  it  we  underftand  that  Chain  of 
Bone  which  reaches  from  the  firffc 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck  to  the  Oi 
Coccygis  ;  they  are  twenty  four  in 
number,  befides  thofe  of  the  Om 
Sacrum,  {tvenVertebra  of  the  Neck, 
twelve  of  the  Back,  and  five  of  the 
Loins ;  they  lie  not  in  a  ftrait  Line, 
for  thofe  of  the  Neck  bend  inwards, 
thofe  of  the  Back  outwards,  for  en¬ 
larging  the  Cavity  of  the  ‘thorax  : 
thofe  of  the  Loins  bend  inward® 
again,  and  thofe  of  the  Os  Sacrum 
outwards,  to  enlarge  the  Cavity  of 
the  Bafon.  In  each  Vertebra  we 
diftinguifh  two  Parts,  the  Body  of 
the  Vertebra  and  its  Procefles  ;  the 
Body  is  fofter  and  more  fpongious 
than  the  Proceftes,  which  are  harder 
and  more  folid.  The  fore-part  of 
the  Body  is  round  and  convex ;  the 
hind-part  fomevvhat  concave  its 
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upper  and  lower  Tides  are  plain, 
each  covered  with  a  Cartilage  which 
is  pretty  thick  forwards,  but  thin 
backwards,  by  which  means  we 
bend  our  Body  forwards :  for  the 
Cartilages  yield  to  the  preflure  of 
the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebra,  which  in 
that  Motion  come  clofer  to  one  an¬ 
other.  This  could  not  be  effected, 
if  the  harder  Bodies  of  the  Vertebra 
were  clofe  to  one  another.  Each 
Vertebra  has  three  forts  of  Procefles 
towards  its  hinder  part,  two  tranf- 
verfe  or  lateral,  one  on  each  fide  ; 
they  are  nearer  the '  Body  of  the 
Vertebra  than  the  reft.  In  each  of 
them  there  is  a  Tendon  of  the  Ver¬ 
tebral  Mufcles  inferted.  Four  ob¬ 
lique  Procefles,  two  on  the  upper 
part,  and  two  on  the  lower,  by 
thefe  V ertebra  zxz  articulated  to  one 
another  ;  and  one  acute  on  the 
hindermoft  part  of  the  Vertebra. 
Thefe  Procefles,  with  the  hinder  or 
concave  part  of  the  Body  of  the 
Vertebra ,  form  a  large  Hole  in  each 
Vertebra ,  and  all  the  Holes  anfwer- 
ing  one  another,  make  a  Channel 
for  the  defcent  of  the  Spinal  Mar¬ 
row,  wHch  fends  out  its  Nerves  to 
the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  by 
Pairs,  thro’  two  fmall  Holes  formed 
by  the  joining  of  four  Notches  in 
the  fide  of  each  fuperior  and  infe¬ 
rior  V ertebra.  The  V ertebra  are  ar¬ 
ticulated  to  one  another  by  a  Gin- 
glymus  ;  for  the  two  defcending  ob¬ 
lique  Proceffes  of  each  fuperior  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  Neck  and  Back  have  a 
little  Dimple  in  their  Extremities, 
wherein  they  receive  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  two  afcending  oblique 
Procefles  of  the  inferior  Vertebra ;  fo 
that  the  two  afcending  Procefles  of 
each  V 'ertebra  of  the  Neck  and  Back 
are  received,  and  the  two  defcending 
do  receive,  except  the  firfl:  of  the 
Neck,  and  laft  of  the  Back  ;  but 
the  afcending  Procefles  of  each  Ver¬ 


tebra  of  the  Loins  receive,  and  th@ 
two  defcending  are  received  contra- 
ry  to  thofe  of  the  Neck  and  Back. 
TheV ertebra  a.xe  all  tied  together  by 
a  hard  Membrane  made  of  flrong 
and  large  Fibres :  It  covers  the 
Body  ol  all  the  Vertebra  forwards, 
reaching  from  the  firfl:  of  the  Neck 
to  the  Os  Sacrum :  There  is  another 
Membrane  which  lines  the  Canal, 
made  by  the  large  Hole  of  each 
V ertebra ,  which  alfo  ties  them  all 
together.  Befides,  the  Bodies  of 
each  V ertebra  are  tied  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  by  the  intervening  Cartilages  1 
and  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles,- 
which  are  inferted  in  their  Procef- 
fes,  tie  them  together  behind.  This 
Strudure  of  the  Spine  is  the  very 
befl  that  can  be  contrived ;  for  had 
it  been  all  one  Bone,  we  could 
have  had  no  motion  in  our  Backs; 
had  it  been  of  two  or  three  Bones 
articulated  for  motion,  the  Medulla 
Spinalis  mult  have  been  neceflarily 
bruifed  at  every  Angle  or  Joint * 
befides,  the  whole  would  not  have 
been  fo  pliable  for  the  feveral  PoL 
tures  we  have  occafion  to  put  our 
felves  in.  If  it  had  been  made  of 
feveral  Bones  without  intervening 
Cartilages,  we  Ihould  have  had  no 
more  Ufe  of  it,  than  if  it  had  been 
but  one  Bone.  If  each  Vertebra  had 
had  its  own  diftind  Cartilage,  it 
might  have  been  eafily  diflocated. 
Andlaftly,  the  oblique  Procefles  of 
each  fuperior  and  inferior  Vertebra 
keep  the  middle  one,  that  it  can 
neither  be  thruft  backwards  nor 
forwards  fo  comprefs  the  Medulla 
Spinalis.  Thus  much  of  the  Verte¬ 
bra  in  general ;  but  becaufe  they  are 
not  all  alike,  we  fhall  therefore  de- 
fcend  to  a  more  particular  Exami¬ 
nation.  The  feven  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck  differ  from  the  reft  in  this, 
that  they  arefmallerand  harder.  Se¬ 
condly,  That  fhcir  fcranfvsrfe  Pro- 
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defies  are  perforated  for  tlie  PalTage 
of  the  vertebral  Veflels.  Thirdly, 
That  their  acute  Proceffes  are  fork¬ 
ed  and  ftrait ;  but  befides  this,  the 
firft  and  fecond  have  fomething 
peculiar  to  themfelves.  The  firft, 
which  is  called  Atlas ,  is  tied  to  the 
Head,  and  moves  with  it  upon  the 
fecond  femicircularly ;  its  afcending 
oblique  Proceffes  receive  the  Tu¬ 
bercles  of  the  Occiput ,  upon  which 
Articulation  the  Head  is  only  mo¬ 
ved  forwards  and  backwards  ;  and 
its  defcending  Proceffes  receive  the 
afcending  Procefles  of  the  fecond 
Vertebra.  It  has  no  acute  Procefs, 
that  it  might  not  hurt  the  Action  of 
the  Mufculi  ReSli ;  but  a  fmall  Tu¬ 
bercle,  to  which  the  fmall  Liga¬ 
ment  of  the  Head  is  inferted.  In 
the  fore-part  of  its  great  Hole  it  has 
a  pretty  large  Sinus,  in  which  lies 
the  Tooth-like  Procefs  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  Vertebra ,  being  fatten'd  by  a 
Ligament  that  rifes  from  each  fide 
of  the  Sinus,  that  it  comprefs  not 
the  Medulla  Spinalis.  It  has  two 
fmall  Sinus's  in  its  upper  part,  in 
which  the  tenth  Pair  of  Nerves  and 
the  vertebral  Arteries  lie.  The  fe¬ 
cond  is  called  Epijiropbeus,  or  V erte- 
bra  Dentata ;  in  the  middle  between 
its  two  oblique  afcending  Proceffes, 
it  has  a  long  and  round  Procefs  like 
a  Tooth,  which  is  received  into  the 
fore-faid  Sinus ;  upon  it  the  Head 
with  the  firft  Vertebra  turns  half 
round,  as  upon  an  Axis.  The  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  this  Procefs  is  knit  to  the 
Occiput  by  a  fmall  but  ftrong  Liga¬ 
ment.  Luxation  of  this  Tooth  is 
mortal,  becaufe  it  comprefles  the 
Medulla  Spinalis .  The  third  Verte¬ 
bra  is  called  Axis  3  and  the  four 
following  have  no  name,  nor  any 
peculiar  difference.  The  twelve 
V ertebr#  of  the  Back  differ  from  the 
reft  in  this,  that  they  are  larger  than 
thote  of  the  Neck;  and  fmaller  than 


thofe  of  the  Loins  5  their  acute  Pro? 
ceffes  Hope  downwards  upon  one 
another  :  they  have  in  each  fide  of 
their  Bodies  a  fmall  dimple,  where* 
in  they  receive  the  round  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  Ribs ;  and  another  irt 
their  tranfverfe  Proceffes,  which 
receives  the  little  Tubercle  near 
that  Extremity  of  the  Ribs.  Thd 
Articulation  of  the  twelfth  with  the 
firft  of  the  Loins  is  by  Arthrodia,  for 
both  its  afcending  and  defcending 
oblique  Proceffes  are  received* 
The  five  Vertebrae  of  the  Loins  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  reft  in  this,  that  they* 
are  the  broadeft,  and  the  laft  of 
them  is  the  largeft  of all  th zV ertebr re*. 
Their  acute  Proceffes  are  broader* 
ihorter,  and  wider  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  their  tranfverfe  longer*  to 
fupport  the  Bowels,  and  the  Muf» 
cles  of  the  Back  ;  they  are  not  per¬ 
forated  as  thofe  of  the  Neck*  nor 
have  they  a  Dimple  or  Sinus  as  thofe 
of  the  Back.  The  Cartilages  which, 
are  betwixt  their  Bodies  are  thicker 
than  any  of  the  reft.  The  Vertebra 
of  the  Os  Sacrum  grow  fo  clofe  to¬ 
gether  in  Adults,  as  that  they  make 
but  one  large  and  folid  Bone,  pf 
the  Figure  of  an  1/ofceles  Triangle,, 
whofe  Bafis  is  tied  to  the  laft  Verte¬ 
bra  of  the  Loins,  and  the  upper 
part  of  its  fides  to  the  Ilia,  an d 
its  Point  to  the  Os  Ccccygis.  It  is 
concave  and  fmooth  on  its  fore-fide* 
but  convex  and  unequal  on  its  back- 
fide.  It  hath  five  Holes  on  each 
fide,  but  the  Nerves  pafs  only  throw 
the  five  on  its  fore-fide.  Its  acute: 
Proceffes  or  Spines  are  ihorter  and 
lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Loins,  and  the 
lower  is  always  Ihorter  than  the  up¬ 
per.  The  Os  Coccygis  is  joined  to 
the  Extremity  of  the  Os  Sacrum  ;  it 
is  compofed  of  three  or  four  Bones* 
of  which  the  lower  is  ftill  lefs  than 
the  upper,  till  the  laft  ends  in  a 
fmall  Cartilage ;  itrefembles  a  little 
Hh  Tail 
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Tail  turned  inwards*.  Its  Ufe  is  to 
Main  the  ftrait  Gut ;  it  yields  to  the 
Preffure  of  the  Foetus  in  Women  in 
"3  ravail,  and  Midwives  ufe  to  thruft 
it  backwards,  but  fometimes  rude¬ 
ly  and  violently,  which  is  the  oc- 
cafion  of  great  Pain,  and  of  feveral 
bad  Effects.  From  what  has  been 
faid,  it  is  eafy  to  underhand  how 
the  Motion  of  the  Back  is  perform¬ 
ed  .  tho  each  particular  V ertebra 
has  but  a  very  fmall  Motion,  yet 
the  Motion  of  all  is  very  confidera- 
ble.  We  have  faid,  that  the  Head 
moves  only  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  upon  the  firft  V ertebra ,  and 
femi-circularly  upon  Fie  fecond. 
The  fmall  Protuberance  which  we 
have  remarked  in  the  Bone  of  the 
hind  Head,  falling  upon  another  in 
the  firk  V ertebra ,  hops  the  Motion 
of  the  Plead  backwards,  that  it  com- 
prefs  not  the  Spinal  Marrow ;  and 
when  tiie  Coin  touches  the  Sternum  f 
it  can  move  no  farther  forwards. 
The  oblique  or  femi-circular  Mo¬ 
tions  are  limited  by  the  Ligament 
which  ties  the  Procefs  of  the  fecond 
Vertebra  to  the  Head,  and  by  thofe 
which  tie  the  firh  to  the  lecond 
V ertebra .  The  Motion  of  the  other 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck  is  not  fo  ma- 
nifeh  ;  yet  it  is  greater  than  that  of 
th z  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  becaufe 
their  acute  Proceffes  are  fhort  and 
frrait  and  the  Cartilages  which  are 
between  their  Bodies  thicker.  The 
twelve  V ertebra  of  the  Back  have 
the  leak  Motion  of  any,  becaufe 
their  Cartilages  are  thin,  their  acute 
Proceffes  are  long,  and  very  near 
to  one  another;  and  they  are  fixed 
to  the  Ribs,  which  neither  move 
forwards  nor  backwards.  But  the 
greatek  Motion  of  the  Back  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins, 
becaufe  their  Cartilages  are  thick¬ 
er,  and  their  acute  Proceffes  are  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  one  another  ; 
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for  the  thicker  the  Cartilages  are* 
the  more  we  may  bend  our  Body 
forwards ;  and  the  greater  diftance 
there  is  betwixt  the  acute  Proceffes, 
the  more  we  may  bend  our  felves 
backwards.  This  is  die  Stru&ure 
and  Motion  of  the  Vertebra ,  when 
they  are  in  their  natural  Pofition  : 
but  we  find  them  alfo  in  feveral 
Perfons  feveral  ways  diflorted.  If 
the  V ertebra  of  the  Back  kic  k  out, 
fuch  as  have  this  deformity  are  faid 
to  be  Bunch-back’d  ;  and  in  fuch 
the  Cartilages  which  are  between 
the  Vertebra  are  very  thin  and  hard 
forwards,  but  considerably  thick 
backwards,  where  the  oblique  Pro- 
ceffes  of  the  fuperior  and  inferior 
Vertebra  are  at  a  confiderable  dif¬ 
tance  from  one  another,  which  dif¬ 
tance  fills  up  with  a  vifcous  Sub- 
ftance.  This  inequality  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  Cartilages  happens  ei¬ 
ther  by  a  Relaxation  or  Weaknefs  of 
the  Ligaments  and  Mufcles,  which 
are  fattened  to  the  back-fide  of  the 
Vertebra  :  In  which  Cafe  their  A n- 
tagoniks  finding  no  Oppofition,  re¬ 
main  in  a  continual  Contradkion,  and 
confequently  there  can  be  no  Mo¬ 
tion  in  thefe  Vertebra .  If  this  De¬ 
formity  has  been  from  the  Womb, 
then  the  Bones  being  at  that  time 
foft  and  tender,  the  Bodies  of  the 
Vertebra  partake  of  the  fame  In¬ 
equality  as  the  Cartilages.  If  the 
Bunch  be  towards  one  Shoulder,  for 
example,  towards  the  right,  then 
the  Cartilages  on  that  fide  are  very 
thick,  but  thin  and  dry  on  the  other 
fide  :  On  the  left  fide  the  oblique 
Apophyfcs  come  clofe  together,  but 
on  the  right  there  is  a  confiderable 
diftance  betwixt  them;  and  the 
Ligaments  and  Mufcles  are  greatly 
extended  on  the  right  fide,  but 
thofe  on  the  left  are  much  con- 
trailed.  If  the  Vertebra  are  dif- 
torled  inwards,  all  things  have  a 

differ- 
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different  Face  :  The  Cartilages,  and 
fometimes  the  Vertebra ,  are  very 
thick  forwards,  but  very  thin  and 
hard  backwards  :  The  acute  and 
oblique  Proceffes  are  very  clofe  to 
one  another,  and  the  Ligaments 
upon  the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebra 
are  greatly  relaxed,  but  the  Muf- 
cles  and  Ligaments  which  tie  the 
Proceffes  together  are  very  much 
contradfed.  Thefe  Diftortions  fel- 
dom  happen  in  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins ;  but  fuch  as  are  fo  mifera- 
ble,  have  little  or  no  Motion  of 
their  Back. 

Vertex ,  is  the  Crown  of  the  Head, 
fituate  between  the  Sinciput  and  Oc¬ 
ciput  ;  hence  alfo  figuratively  it  is 
ufed  for  the  Top  of  any  Thing. 
And  hence, 

V erticillate  Plants ,  are  fuch  as 
have  their  Flowers  intermixed  with 
fmall  Leaves  growing  in  a  kind  of 
Whirls  about  the  Joints  of  a  Stalk, 
as  Penny- Royal,  Hore-Hound,  &c. 

Verticity ,  is  the  Property  of  the 
Load-ftone,  to  turn  to  a  particular 
Point. 

Vertigo:  This  is  the  Appearance 
of  vifible  Objedls  that  are  without 
Motion,  as  if  they  turned  round, 
attended  with  a  Fear  of  Falling, 
and  a  Dimnefs  of  Sight.  Now  it 
is  manifeft,  that  an  Objedt  will 
feem  to  move  circularly,  if  the  I- 
mages  which  proceed  therefrom, 
fall  fucceffively  upon  different  Parts 
of  the  Retina :  As  for  inftanc.e,  go¬ 
ing  towards  the  left  fide,  while  the 
Objedt  is  really  without  Motion, 
and  the  Images  flowing  therefrom 
always  reprefent  the  fame  Diftance, 
fuch  an  Objedt  will  appear  moving 
in  a  Circle ;  for  in  the  Retina  the 
Images  are  reverfed,  and  painted 
in  a  contrary  Situation.  And  this 
may  be  done  when  the  Objedt  is  at 
reft,  and  the  Eye  only  moved ;  for 
whether  the  Objedt  moves,  and  the 


Eye  is  at  reft,  or  the  Objedt  refts 
while  the  Eye  is  moved,  the  Rays 
ft  reaming  from  the  Objedt  will  not 
fall  upon  the  fame  Part  of  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Eye :  And  therefore 
fmce  we  judge  of  the  Changeable- 
nefs  of  Place  in  which  an  Objedt 
exifts,  from  the  Changeablenefs  of 
the  Place  where  the  Objedt  is 
painted ;  an  Objedt  abfolutely  at 
reft  may  feem  to  turn  round  by  the 
Eye  being  in  motion.  Again,  the 
Objedt  and  Eye  being  both  with¬ 
out  Motion,  the  Rays  will  not  al¬ 
ways  fall  upon  the  fame  Place,  if 
the  optick  Nerve  be  alone  in  Mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  therefore  ftnce  a  right  and 
an  oblique  Incidence  do  not  excite 
the  fame  Tremors  in  the  Nerves, 
and  the  fame  Species  of  Motion,  if 
the  optick  Nerve  only  be  moved, 
and  the  Objedt  be  at  reft,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  fhift  its  Situation,  that  is,  by 
the  Change  of  Place  in  which  it  is 
reprefented. 

Vefica.  See  "Bladder ,  which  it 
fignifies  :  Whence  from  their  re- 
femblance  in  fhape. 

V cfica  Biliaria,  is  the  Bag  which 
holds  the  Gall.  See  Liver.  And, 
Vejica  Urinaria ,  is  a  Diftindtion 
fometimes  given  to  the  common 
Bladder. 

Vcficatoria ,  are  external  Applica¬ 
tions,  which  occafion 

Vefication  :  Which  is  the  riling  up 
of  Blifters,  or  little  Bladders. 

Veficulai  a  Diminutive  0 tVefica^ 
and  applied  to  the  fame  Parts,  or 
thofe  that  are  fmaller  in  Bulk ,  as 
the 

V <:ficula  Adipofa .  See  Fat ;  and 
Vejlcula  Seminales.  See  Genera¬ 
tion  Parts  ofy  proper  to  Men. 

Vefpertilionum  Ala>  Bats  Wings, 
fo  called  from  their  Shape.  See  Ge¬ 
neration  Parts  ofy  proper  to  Women , 
Vefiibulum ,  is  a  Cavity  in  the  Os 
Petrofum ,  behind  th eFeneJlra  Ova- 
HU  Hs9 
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Us,  and  is  covered  with  a  fine  Mem¬ 
brane.  See  Cranium . 

Veterinarian  otherwife  called  Mu* 
lo-medicina ,  is  that  part  of  Medicine 
which  has  the  Bodies  of  Cattle  for 
its  Object ;  and  was  in  good  ef- 
teem  among  the  Antients ;  but  the 
Moderns  have  left  it  wholly  to  be 
managed  by  illiterate  Perfons ;  thoT 
if  it  were  to  fall  into  good  Hands, 
it  might  greatly  conduce  to  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Art  of  Phyfick  in 
general:  Vegetius  has  wrote  a  Book 
capon  this  Subjeft,  under  the  Title 
of  Mulo-Medicina. 

Vibration  is  properly  the  Swing 
or  Motion  of  a  Pendulum,  and 
thence  comes  to  be  ufed  for  all  tre¬ 
mulous  or  undulating  Motions  ha¬ 
ving  any  refemblance  thereunto. 

Vigilia ,  Watching.  See  Narco - 
ticks. 

Villi ,  in  Anatomy,  are  the  fame 
as  Fibres  ;  and  in  Botany  fmall 
Hairs  like  the  Grain  of  Plufli  or 
Shag,  with  which,  as  a  kind  of  Ex- 
crefcence,  fome  Trees  do  abound. 

Virga ,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
Penis  i  and  in  Botany  for  Sprouts, 
or  Suckers. 

Virginals  Clauftrum,  the  fame  at 
Hymen. 

Virgineus  Morbus ,  the  Virgin’s 
Difeafe,  the  fame  as  Cblorojts . 

Virus ,  fignifies  ftri&ly  any  Poi- 
fon.  Hence, 

Virulent ,  is  ufed  for  a  Diftemper 
attended  with  dreadful  Symptoms. 

Vis ,  fignifies  any  Force.  Whence, 

Vis  Acceleratrix.  See  Accelerati¬ 
on.  And, 

Vis  Centrifuga.  See  Centrifugal 
Force.  And, 

Vis  Centripeta.  See  Centripetal 
Force.  And, 

Vis  Inertia .  See  Nature  Laws 
of.  And, 

Vis  Matrix.  See  Motion .  And 
Vis  Stimulant,  See  Stimulate, 


Vis  wire,  is  ufed  particularly  by 
the  learned  Boerbaave,  to  fignify 
the  joint  A&ion  of  all  the  Parts  of 
a  human  Body,  whereby  the  Ma¬ 
chine  is  continually  recruited  and 
put  in  order.  But  when  any  thing 
proves  too  hard  to  be  conquered 
by  this  Vis ,  a  Difeafe  enfues ;  Na¬ 
ture  is  over-burthened,  and  if  it 
cannot  be  leflened  or  thrown  off, 
the  Difeafe  either  proves  mortal* 
or  becomes  incurable. 

Vifcera ,  fignifies  any  of  the  Bow¬ 
els  or  Intrails,  all  which  may  com- 
modioufiy  be  divided  into  three 
kinds,  <viz.  Chyhpcea ,  XJropcea,  and 
Spermatopcea ,  or  Veflels  ferving  for 
the  Preparation  of  the  Chyle,  the 
Urine,  and  the  Seed. 

Vifitn.  For  the  phyfical  Caufe 
of  Vifion,  fee  Eye.  And  the  man¬ 
ner  by  which  external  Objects  do 
affett  the  naked  Eye,  is  thus  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  by  the  Writers  in  Op- 
ticks. 

Suppofe a b c  an  Object,  ikl em 
the  Globe  of  the  Eye,  furnilhed 
with  all  its  Coats  and  Humours ;  but 
here  the  Cryftalline  Humour,  gob, 
is  only  exprefted,  as  being  princi¬ 
pally  concerned  in  forming  the 
Image  in  the  Fund  of  the  Eye. 

i .  From  each  Point  of  the  Ob- 
je&  we  may  conceive  Rays  flowing 
to  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye  ik;  as  here 
from  the  middle  Point,  b ,  there 
proceed  the  Rays  b  g,  bo,  bhs> 
thefe  by  means  of  the  Coats  and 
Humours  of  the  Eye,  and  efpecially 
by  the  Cryftalline  Humour  g  by 
are  refracted  and  brought  together 
on  the  Retina ,  or  Fund  of  the  Eye9 
in  the  Point  e ;  and  there  the  Point 
b  is  reprefented.  For  we  may  con¬ 
ceive  the  Cryftalline  Humour  £  h * 
as  it  were  ra  Convex-GIafs,  in  the 
Hole  of  a  dark  Chamber  i  l  m  k9 
and  that  def  is  the  diftinft  Bale 
of  this  Glafs, 

What 
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What  is  here  faid  of  the  Point  b, 
and  its  Reprefentation  at  e,  may  be 
imderftood  of  all  the  other  Points 
in  the  Object,  as  of  a  and  e ,  and 
their  Reprefentations  at  f  and  d  : 
For,  according  to  Sir  ffaac  N env¬ 
ious  belt  Hypothecs  of  Light,  each 
Ray  has  its  innate  Colour,  and  fo 
willreprefent  it  where  it  falls, 

2.  As  in  a  dark  Chamber  that 
has  a  Hole  furnifhed  with  a  Cen- 
vex-Glafs,  if  the  Paper  that  is  to 
receive  the  Image  in  the  diftind: 
Bafe,  be  either  nigher  to,  or  fur¬ 
ther  from  tlie  Glals  than  its  due 
Diftance,  the  Reprefentation  there¬ 
on  is  confufed:  For  then  the  Radius 
Pencils  do  not  exa&ly  determine 
with  their  Apices  on  the  Paper ;  but 
thofe  from  one  Point  are  mixed  and 
confufed  with  thofe  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  Point.  So  in  the  cafe  of  plain 
Vifion,  ’tis  requifite  that  the  Pen¬ 
cils  fhould  exactly  determine  their 
Apices  at  d  ef,  on  the  Retina ,  or 
elfe  Vifion  is  not  diftintt. 

Therefore  Nature  has  fo  contri¬ 
ved  the  Eye,  that  it  fhould  have  a 
power  of  adapting  it  felf  in  fome 
meafure  to  nigh  and  diftant  Ob¬ 
jects  ;  for  they  require  different 
Conformation  of  the  Eye,  becaufe 
the  Rays  proceeding  from  the  lu¬ 
minous  Points  of  nigh  Objects,  do 
more  diverge  than  thofe  from  more 
remote  Obje&s.  But  whether  this 
variety  of  Conformation  confifts  in 
the  Cryftalline’s  approaching  nigh¬ 
er  to,  or  removing  further  from  the 
Retina,  or  in  the  Cryftalline’s  af¬ 
firming  a  different  Convexity,  fome- 
times  greater, fometimes  lefs,accord- 
ing  as  is  requifite,  is  left  to  the  Scru-r 
tiny  of  others,  and  particularly  the 
curious  Anatomifts.  This  only  may 
be  faid,  that  either  of  thefe  Methods 
will  ferve  to  explain  the  various 
Phenomena  of  the  Eye :  And  that 
both  thefe  may  attend  each  other* 
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wiz.  a  lefs  Convex- Cryftalline  re¬ 
quires  an  Elongation  of  the  Eye, 
and  a  more  Convex-  Cry  flalline  re¬ 
quires  a  fhortning  thereof ;  as  a 
more  Hat  convex  Objed-Giafs,  or 
of  a  larger  Sphere,  requires  a  lon¬ 
ger  Tube  :  And  one  protuberant, 
bulging,  or  of  a  fmaller  Sphere, 
requires  a  fhorter  Tube. 

3.  By  the  former  Figure  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  Rays  from  each  Point  of 
the  Objed  are  all  confufed  together 
on  the  Pupil  in  g  h ,  fo  that  the  Eye 
is  placed  in  the  Point  of  the  greateit 
Confufion  :  but  by  means  of  the 
Humours  and  Coats  thereof,  each 
Cone  of  Rays  is  feparated,  and 
brought  by  itfelf  to  determine  in 
its  proper  Point  on  the  Retina , 
there  painting  diftiridly  the  vivid 
Representation  of  the  Objed,  which 
Reprefentation  is  there  perceived  by 
the  fenfidve  Soul. 

4„  We  are  likevvife  to  obferve. 
That  the  Reprefentation  of  the  Ob¬ 
jed  a  b  c,  on  the  Fund  of  the  Eye 
fe  d ,  is  inverted  :  For  fo  likevvife 
it  is  on  Paper  in  a  dark  Room ; 
there  being  no  other  way  for  the 
Radius  Cones  to  enter  the  Eye,  or 
the  dark  Chamber,  but  by  their 
Axis  a  0,  bo,  c  0,  crofting  in  the 
Poleo  of  the  Cryftalline  or  Glafs. 

But  how  comes  it  topafs,  that  the 
Eye  receiving  the  Reprefentation 
of  a  part  of  an  Objed  on  that  part 
of  its  Fund  which  is  lowermoft,  or 
nigheft  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  per¬ 
ceives  that  part  of  the  Objed  as  up- 
permoft,  or  fartheft  from  the  Centre 
of  the  Earth  ?  In  anfwer  to  this,  let 
us  imagine  that  the  Eye,  in  the  Point 
f,  receives  an  Impulfe  or  Stroke  by 
the  Protrufion  forwards  of  the  lu¬ 
minous  Axis  a  0  f,  from  the  Point 
of  the  Objed  a  ;  mult  not  the  vifive 
Faculty  be  neceftarily  direded 
hereby  to  confider  the  Stroke,  as 
coming  from  the  Top  a ,  rather  than 

from  the  Bottom  a  and  consequent¬ 


ly  fhould  be  direded  to  conclude  t, 
the  Reprefentation  of  the  Top  ? 

Therefore  we  may  be  fatisfy’d, 
by  fuppofing  a  Man  handing  on  his 
Head :  For  here,  tho’  the  upper 
parts  of  Objeds  are  painted  on  the 
upper  paj- ts  of  the  Eyes,  yet  the  Ob¬ 
jeds  are  judged  to  be  ered.  And 
from  this  Pofture  of  a  Man,  the  rea- 
fon  appears  why  we  have  ufed  the 
Words  fartheft  from  and  nigheft  to 
the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  rather  than 
upper  and  lower ;  for  in  this  Pof 
tu re,  becaufe  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Objeds  are  painted  on  that  part  of 
the  Eye  nigheft  the  Earth,  (tho’ 
really  the  upper  part  of  the  Eye) 
they  are  judged  to  be  fartheft  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Earth. 

What  is  faid  of  Ered  and  Re- 
verfe,  may  be  underftood  of  Sini- 
fter  and  Dexter. 

5.  The  Image  of  an  ered  Ob¬ 
jed  being  reprefented  on  the  Fund 
of  the  Eye  inverted,  and  yet  the 
fenfitive  Faculty  judging  the  Ob¬ 
jed  ered,  it  follows,  that  when 
the  Image  of  an  ered  Objed  is 
painted  on  the  Fund  of  the  Eye 
ered,  the  Senfe judges  that  Objed  to 
be  inverted. 

6.  The  Magnitude  of  an  Objed 
is  efti  mated  by  the  Angle  the  Objed 
fubtends  before  the  Eye.  Thus, 
the  Length  of  the  Objeds  c ,  isefti- 
mated  by  the  Angle  aoc,fod ;  and 
this  is  called  the  Optick  Angle. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  if  the 
Eye  were  placed  inftead  of  the  Glafs 
at  d  (Fig.  2.)  and  a  b  c,  or  e  fg9 
were  Objeds,  the  Eye  would  per¬ 
ceive  them  of  equal  Bignefs. 

The  Point  0,  which  is  the  Ver¬ 
tex  of  the  Optick  Angle,  is  varioufly 
afligned  by  various  Authors  :  fome 
placing  it  in  the  Centre  of  the  Eye  1 
others  in  the  Vertex  of  the  Cryf- 
talline  ;  others  in  the  Vertex  of  the 
outward  Coat  or  Serena  of  the 
Eye :  but  ’tis  a  Matter  of  no  great 

confe- 
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confequencewhere-ever  we  place  it ; 
for  according  to  the  Bignefs  of  this 
Angles  oe,  the  Image  on  the  Fund 
of  the  Eye  is  bigger  or  lefs. 

7.  We  perceive  the  Rays  that 
flow  from  the  Point  b  do  proceed  to 
the  Eye  diverging,  as  b g,  bo ,  bh. 
And  if  the  ObjeCt  ac  were  infinite¬ 
ly  diflant  from  the  Eye,  or  fo  diflant 
from  the  Eye,  that  the  Breadth  of 
the  Pupil  i  k  were  infenflble  in 
comparnon  to  this  Diilance  ;  then 
the  Rays  b g,  bo,  bh ,  would  pro¬ 
ceed,  as  if  it  were  parallel,  and  fo 
fall  on  the  Eye :  In  both  which  Ca¬ 
fes,  by  means  of  the  Refractions  of 
the  Eye,  they  are  brought  together, 
and  point  the  Image  of  the  Point  b 
on  the  Fund  of  the  Eye  at  e. 

But  if  the  diverging  Rays  b  u, 
h  x,  (Fig.  1  )  that  flow  from  the 
Point  b,  meet  the  Convex-Glafs ux, 
and  are  thereby  made  to  converge, 
as  u  i,  x  k,  and  fo  fall  on  the  Eye, 
and  there  palling  thro’  the  Crystal¬ 
line  g  by  are  made  to  converge  yet 
more,  as  ie,  ke:  here  they  crofs 
in  the  Point  e,  before  they  reach 
the  Retina  x  /,  and  confequently  do 
paint  thereon  the  image  of  the  Point 
by  confufedly,  for  ’tis  planted  on 
the  fpace  rt;  whereas  to  caufe  di- 
flinCt  Vilion,  it  fhould  only  be 
painted  on  a  correfpondent  Point 
on  the  Retina. 

And  this  is  the  Fault  of  their 
Eyes,  who  are  called  Myopes ,  pur¬ 
blind,  or  fhort-fighted :  Forinthem 
the  Cryflalline  is  too  convex  (as  in 
Fig.  3 .  both  the  Convex-Glafs  and 
Cryflalline  joined  together,  make 
too  great  a  Convexity)  uniting  the 
Rays  before  they  arrive  at  the  Reti¬ 
na  :  And  therefore  they  are  helped 
by  Concave-Glades,  which  take  ofF 
from  the  too  great  Convexity  of 
their  Cryflalline,  fome  part  of  its 
refradlive  Power :  Or  rather  thefe 
Concaves  make  the  Rays  diverge  fo. 
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that  their  Cryftalline  fhall  be  fufficF 
^  entonly  to  bring  them  again  toge- 
”  ther,  fo  that  they  be  not  touched,  till 

they  arrive  at  the  Fund  of  the  Eye. 

Myopes  are  alfo  helped  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  ObjeCt  very  near ;  for  then 
the  Rays  that  fall  on  their  Eye  from 
any  fingle  Point,  do  more  diverge 
than  when  the  Eye  is  farther  from 
the  Point,  and  confequently  their 
too  convex  Cryftalline  doth  but 
fuffice  to  bring  them  together  on 
the  Retina. 

8.  On  the  contrary,  the  Eyes  of 
old  Men  have  their  Cryflalline  too 
Eat  (as  Fig.  4.)  and  cannot  correCt 
the  Divergence  of  the  Rays  bu%bk , 
to  make  them  between  the  Retina 
r  tf  [but  beyond  the  Eye  at  e» 
Wherefore  for  their  help  it  is  re- 
quifite  they  add  the  adventitious 
Convexity  of  a  Glafs,  that  both  it 
^nd  the  Cryflalline*  together,  may¬ 
be  fufficient  to  unite  the  Rays  juA 
at  th e  Retina.  And  from  hence  it 
appears,  that  Spectacles  help  old 
Men,  not  by  magnifying  an  ObjeCt^ 
but  by  making  its  Appearance  di« 
ftinCt ;  for  old  Men  cannot  read  the 
largeft  Print  without  Spectacles, 
and  yet  with  Spectacles  they  read 
the  fmalieft ;  tho’  thefe  with  Spec¬ 
tacles  do  not  appear  fo  large  as 
thofe  without  Spectacles. 

9.  What  is  laid  of  the  confufed 
or  diftinCt  Reprefentation  of  a  Point 
in  the  ObjeCt,  may  be  underftood 
of  the  confuted  or  diltinCt  Repre- 
fentation  of  the  whole  ObjeCt ;  at 
leaft  for  thofe  Parts  that  lie  pretty 
nigh  adjacent  to  that  Point  that  is 
looked  at.  For  here  we  do  not  fee 
a  Point,  in  the  ftriCt  Senfe  of  the 
Mathematicians,  but  in  a  phyfical 
Senfe,  for  the  fmalieft  Part  imagi¬ 
nable;  and  the  whole  ObjeCt  con¬ 
fining  of  fuch  Points,  what  is  fhewn 
of  one  Point,  may  be  underftood 
of  every  Point  in  the  ObjeCt. 

DiftinCl 
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Dikinft  Vifion  is  caufed  when  ^3 
the  Pencils  of  Rays  from  each  Point  -j 
of  an  Objed  do  accurately  deter"  ;'! 
mine  in  correfpondent  Points  of  the  j| 
Image  on  the  Retina. 

Confufed  Vifion  is  caufed  when 
thefe  Pencils  intermix  one  with  a-  j 
n other.  | 

Clear  Vifion  is  caufed  by  a  great 
Quantity  of  Rays  in  the  fame  Pen- 
cil  illuminating  the  correfpondent 
Point  of  the  Image  flrongly  and 
vigoroufly. 

Faint  Vifion  is  when  a  few  Rays 
make  up  one  Pencil :  and  tho*  this 
may  bediftindt,  yet’tis  darkand  ob- 
fcure  ;  at  leak  not  fo  bright  and 
ftrong,  as  if  more  Rays  concurred. 

Vyitation:  Epidemical  and  PeftL 
lential  Difeafes,  are  by  fome  thus 
called,  from  a  Suppofition  of  their 
being  fent  immediately  from  Hea¬ 
ven,  as  a  Token  of  divine  Wrath. 

Vifual  Pointy  is  in  the  Horizontal 
Line,  wherein  all  the  ocular  Rays 
unite ;  as  when  a  Perfon  Hands  in  a 
ftrait  long  Gallery,  wherein  look¬ 
ing  forward,  the  Sides,  Floor,  and 
Ceiling  feem  united,  and  touch  one 
another  in  a  Point  or  common 
Centre. 

Vijual  Rays.  See  Rays . 

Vita ,  Life,  is  a  circulating  Blood. 

Vital,  is  every  thing  having 
Life:  And, 

Vital  Faculty %  is  that  whereby  the 
Heart  and  Arteries  beat,  and  keep 
on  the  due  Motion  of  the  Blood. 
This  is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  the 
continuance  of  Life. 

Vitrification ,  is  changing  any 
thing  into  Glafs. 

Viviparous ,  from  vivas,  alive* 
and  parky  to  bring  forth  ;  are  all 
fuch  Creatures  as  bring  forth  their 
Young  living  and  perfect 

Ulceration,  and. 

Ulcus ,  is  apreternatural  Difcharge 
©f  Matter  of  various  kinds  from  any 


Fare 
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Part,  from  a  Solution  or  a  Difconti- 
auity  of  Texture. 

Ulna,  called  alfo  fometimes  Fa¬ 
cile  Majus,  and  Cubitus,  is  a  long 
and  hard  Bone,  with  a  Cavity  in  its 
middle  ;  it  lies  on  the  infide  of  the 
Fore- Arm,  reaching  from  the  El¬ 
bow  to  the  Wrift.  It  is  big  at  its  up¬ 
per  end,  and  grows  fmaller  to  its 
lower  end.  At  its  upper  it  has  two 
ProcelTes,  which  are  received  into 
the  fore  and  hind  Sinus's  of  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Humerus.  The  fore- 
moft  Procefs  is  fmall  and  fhort. 
The  hindmoft,  called  ’OAAp ctvov,  is 
bigger  and  longer:  It  flays  the  Fore- 
Arm  when  it  comes  to  a  flreight 
Line  with  the  Arm.  Betwixt  thefe 
ProcefTes  it  has  a  femi-circular  Sinus, 
which  receives  the  inner  Protube¬ 
rance  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Hu¬ 
merus,  upon  which  we  bend  and 
extend  our  Fore- Ann.  And  along 
the  middle  of  that  there  runs  a  fmall 
Ridge,  by  which  this  Bone  is  arti¬ 
culated  to  the  Humerus  by  Gingly- 
mus.  Had  the  Articulation  here 
been  at  Arthrodia,  the  Joint  mufl 
have  been  much  weaker,  but  the 
Hand  could  have  received  no  more 
Motion  from  it  than  it  has  now  from 
the  Shoulder. 

The  Infide  of  this  upper  End  has 
a  fmall  Sinus,  which  receives  the 
Circumference  of  the  round  Head 
of  the  Radius .  Its  lower  Extremi¬ 
ty,  which  is  round  and  fmall,  is 
received  into  a  Sinus  in  the  lower 
end  'of  the  Radius  ;  and  upon  this 
Extremity  it  has  a  fhort  and  fmall 
Procefs,  from  which  the  Ligaments 
which  tie  it  to  the  Bones  of  the 
Wrift  arife.  This  Procefs  ferves 
to  keep  the  Bones  of  the  Wrift  in 
their  place. 

Umbilicus,  is  properly  the  Navel ; 
which  is  a  Collection  of  VefTels 
wrapped  up  in  a  Production  of  the 
Chorion  and  Amnion ,  which  is 
generally  about  a  Foot  and  a  half 


long,  that  the  Motion  of  the  Fastu  f 
might  not  pull  the  Placenta  from 
the  Womb. 

Umbelliferous  Plants,  are  fuch  as 
have  their  Tops  branched  and 
fpread  out  iikeanUmbrella,  on  each 
little  Subdivifion  of  which  there  is 
growinga  fmall  Flower ;  as  Fennel, 
Dill,  &c.  and  the  Tops  of  thefe  are 
called  Umbels  by  fome  Writers. 

Unguis,  a  Nail,  which  fee. 

Unguis  Os.  See  Maxilla  Superior . 

Uniform  Motion.  See  Equable  Mo¬ 
tion. 

Voice.  See  Larynx. 

Vola,  is  the  Palm  of  the  Hand. 

V olatility.  See  Sublimation. 

V olvulus.  See  Iliac  PaJJlon. 

Vomer  Os.  See  Maxilla  Superior. 

Vomica  Pulmonum,  is  ufed  indif¬ 
ferently  for  a  Polypus ,  or  any  Col¬ 
lection  of  foreign  Matter  in  the 
Lungs ;  but  in  ftriCtnefs  fignifies  an 
Ulcer  therein,  which  di (charges  a 
concreted  Matter ;  fometimes  mix¬ 
ed  with  Blood  from  a  Corrofion  of 
the  VefTels. 

Votnitorium,  the  fame  as  E  me  tick. 

Urachus.  See  Foetus. 

Urent,  any  thing  that  is  hot  and 
burning,  from  uro,  to  burn. 

Ureters,  are  two  long  and  fmall 
Canals,  which  come  from  the  Ba- 
fon  of  the  Kidneys,  one  on  each  fide. 
They  lie  between  the  Doubling  of 
the  Peritonaeum,  and  defcending  in 
the  form  of  an  S,  they  pierce  the 
Bladder  near  its  Neck,  where  they 
run  firft  fome  fpace  betwixt  its 
Coats,  and  then  they  open  in  its 
Cavity.  They  arecompofed  of  three 
Coats  :  The  firft  is  from  the  Peri¬ 
toneum  :  The  fecond  is  made  of 
fmall  oblique  mufcular  Fibres :  and 
the  third,  which  is  very  fenfible,  has 
feveral  fmall  Glands,  which  feparate 
a  flimy  Liquor  to  defend  it  againit 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Urine.  The 
neighbouring  Parts  furnifh  them 
with  Blood-vefTels,  and  their  Nerves 

come 
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and  piercing  the  inner  Membrane,  pour 
into  the  Pipe  a  mucilaginous  Li¬ 
quor.  See  Generation  Parti  of  pro - 


W  A 

come  from  the  Intercoflals, 
from  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Loins. 
Their  Cavity  is  fometimes  contrac¬ 
ted  in  three  or  four  places,  efpecial- 
ly  towards  the  Bladder.  Such  as  are 
fubjedt  to  the  Gravel,  and  given  to 
exceffive  Drinking,  have  them 
fometime  fo  much  dilated,  that  one 
may  put  the  End  of  one’s  little  Fin¬ 
ger  into  them.  Their  Ufe  is  to  car¬ 
ry  the  Urine  from  the  Kidneys  to 
the  Bladder :  And  their  Obftrudli* 
on  caufes  a  Suppreffion  of  Urine. 

Urethra ,  is  a  Pipe  along  the  un¬ 
der  Side  of  the  Corpora  Cavernofa , 
which  is  about  1 2  or  1  3  Inches  long, 
beginning  at  the  Neck  of  the  Blad¬ 
der,  from  which  it  receives  the  U- 
rine  ;  and  bending  to  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Os  Pubis ,  it  turns  up  to  the 
Roots  of  the  Corpora  Cavernofa ,  and 
is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  Yard. 
The  Sides  of  this  Pipe  are  compofed 
of  two  Membranes,  and  a  middle 
fpungy  Subftance  like  that  of  the 
Corpora  Cavernofa ,  except  at  the 
End  which  joins  the  Neck  of  the 
Bladder,  where  the  Diftance  between 
the  Membranes  is  fmall,  and  filled 
up  with  a  thin  and  red  glandulous 
Subftance,  whole  excretory  Dudts 


per  to  Men. 

Urinaria  Fifhda ,  the  fame  as  U- 
rethra ,  fo  called  from  its  Office,  to 
convey  the 

Urine ,  which  is  that  Part  of  the 
Blood  that  wafhes  off  by  the  Kid¬ 
neys.  And, 

Urinous ,  is  any  thing  refembling 
Urine,  in  its  moftfeniible  Qualities, 
as  Saltnefs,  Smell,  &c. 

Uterine  Medicines ,  are  thofe  which 
tend  to  promote  the  natural  Dii- 
charges  of  that  Part,  or  fuch  as  are 
fuppofed  principally  to  affedl  it. 

Uterus ,  the  Womb.  See  Gene¬ 
ration  Parts  of  proper  to  Women. 

Uvea  Mernbrana ,  and 

Uvea  Tunica.  See  Eye., 

Vulneraria ,  from  V Anus,  a 
Wound,  are  healing  Medicines ; 
the  fame  as  cl raumatick,  which  fee. 

Vulva.  See  Generation  Paris  of 
proper  to  Women . 

V ulva  Cerebri,  an  oblong  Fur¬ 
row  in  the  Brain,  fo  called  from  its 
Likenefs  in  Figure  to  the  Vulva. 

Uvula.  See  Mouth. 
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Aking.  See  Narco  ticks. 
Water,  which  the  Chy- 
mifls  call  Phlegm,  is  the  fourth  of 
the  five  Chemical  Principles,  and 
one  of  the  Paffive  ones.  ’  Fis  ne¬ 
ver  drawn  pure  and  unmixed,  which 
makes  it  a  little  more  deterfive  than 
common  Water.  This  Principle 
probably  contributes  much  to  the 
Growth  of  Bodies,  in  that  it  both 
renders  and  keeps  the  adtive  Prin¬ 
ciples  fluid ;  fo  that  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  convey’d  by  Circula¬ 
tion  into  the  Pores  of  the  mix’d  ; 
and  alfo,  becaufe  it  tempers  their 


exorbitant  Motion,  and  keeps  them 
together,  fo  that  they  are  not  fo 
ealily  and  foon  diffipated.  In  all 
fuch  Bodies  wffiofe  adtive  Subftances 
are  joined  and  united  pretty  clofely 
together,  as  in  common  Salt,  Tar¬ 
tar,  all  Plants  that  are  not  odorife¬ 
rous,  and  in  many  animal  Bodies, 
this  Principle  is  the  firft  that  comes 
in  Diftillation.  But  when  Water  is 
mixed  with  volatile  Salts, or  with  the 
Spirit  of  Wine,  or  is  in  a  odorife¬ 
rous  Mixtures,  then  the  volatile  Par¬ 
ticles  will  rife  and  come  away  firft. 

Sir  lfaac  Newton  defines  Water 

(when 
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(when  pure)  to  be  a  very  fluid  Salt; 
volatile,  and  void  of  all  Savour  or 
Tafle  ;  and  it  feems  to  confift  of 
fmall,  fmooth,  hard,  porous,  fpheri- 
calParticles,  of equal  Diameters,  and 
of  equal  fpecifick  Gravities,  as  Dr. 
Cbeyne  obferves ;  and  alfo  that  there 
are  between  them  fpaces  fo  large, 
and  ranged  infuch  a  manner,  as  to 
be  pervious  on  all  fides.  Their 
Smoothnefs  accounts  for  their  Aiding 
eafily  over  one  another’s  Surfaces : 
Their  Sphericity  keeps  them  alfo 
from  touching  one  another  in  more 
points  than  one ;  and  by  both  thefe 
their  Frisians  in  Aiding  over  one 
another,  is  render’d  the  lead  pof- 
dble.  Their  Hardnefs  accounts  for 
the  IncompreJJibility  of  Water,  when 
*tis  free  from  the  Intermixture  of 
Air.  The  Porofity  of  Water  is  fo 
very  great,  that  there  is  at  lead 
forty  times  as  much  Space  as  Matter 
in  it,  for  Water  is  nineteen  times 
fpecidcally  lighter  than  Gold,  and 
ccJnfequently  rarer  in  the  fame  Pro¬ 
portion.  But  Gold  will  by  predure 
let  Water  pafs  thro’  its  Pores,  and 
therefore  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
f  at  lead )  more  Pores  than  folid 
Parts.  Now’tis  this  great  Porodty 
of  Water,  that  accounts  for  its  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecidck  Gravity,  in  compa¬ 
nion  of  Mercury  or  other  Fluids, 
and  alfo  why  it  is  more  eafily  con¬ 
creted  into  a  folid  Form,  by  ad¬ 
ventitious  Matter  in  Freezing,  than' 
other  Fluids  are.  Dr.  Cheyne  ob¬ 
ferves  rightly,  that  the  Quantity 
of  Water  on  this  fide  our  Globe  doth 
daily  decreafe,  fome  part  thereof 
being  every  day  turned  into  Animal, 
Vegetable ,  Metalline ,  or  Mineral 
Subdances ;  which  are  not  eafily  dif- 
folved  again  into  their  component 
Parts:  For  feparate  a  few  Particles 
of  any  Fluid,  and  fallen  them  to  a 
folid  Body,  or  keep  them  afunder 
one  from  another,  and  they  are  no 
more  Fluid  s  for  to  produce  Fluid ity3 


a  confiderable  number  of  fuch  Pai% 
tides  is  required.  (See  Fluidity.)  Mod 
of  the  Liquors,  we  know,  are  form¬ 
ed  by  the  Cohefion  of  Particles  of 
different  Figures,  Magnitudes,  Gra¬ 
vities,  and  attra&ive  Powers,  (fee 
Attraction  and  Particles )  fwimming 
in  pure  Water,  or  an  aqueous  Fluid ; 
which  feems  to  be  the  common  Ba~ 
fis  of  all.  And  the  only  reafon  why 
there  are  fo  many  forts  of  Water  dif¬ 
fering  from  one  another  by  different 
Properties,  certainly  is,  that  here 
the  Corpufcles  of  Salts  and  Minerals, 
with  which  that  Element  is  impreg¬ 
nated,  are  equally  various.  Wine  is 
only  Water,  impregnated  with  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Grapes,  and  Beer  with  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Barley.  All  Spirits  feem  to 
be  nothing  but  Water,  faturated 
with  faline  or  fulphureous  Particles. 
And  all  Liquors  are  more  orlefs  flu¬ 
id,  according  to  the  greater  or  (mail¬ 
er  Cohefion  of  the  Particles,  which 
fwim  in  the  aqueous  Fluid :  and  there 
is  hardly  any  Fluid  without  this  Co¬ 
hefion  of  Particles,  not  even  pure 
Water  itfelf,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  Bubbles  which  fometimes  will 
ftand  on  its  Surface,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Spirits  and  other  Liquors. 

For  the  Preffure  of  Water,  and 
its  Effects  of  Bathing,  fee  Baths. 
And  concerning  medicinal  Waters* 
fee  alfo  Baths ,  and  Balnea . 

Web.  See  Pin  and  Web. 

Weight .  See  Gravity. 

White  Line.  See  Linea  Alba. 

Wind,  is  defin’d  to  be  the  Stream 
or  Current  of  the  Air  ;  and  where 
fuch  Current  is  perpetual  and  fix’d 
in  its  Courfe,  ’tis  neceffary  that  it 
proceed  from  a  permanent  uninter- 
mitting  Caufe.  Wherefore  fome 
have  been  inclined  to  propofe  the 
diurnal  Rotation  of  the  Earth  upon 
its  Axis,  by  which,  as  the  Globe 
turns  Eaftwards,  the  loofe  and  fluid 
Particles  of  the  Air,  being  fo  ex¬ 
ceeding  light  as  they  be*  are  left  he- 
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hmdy  fo  that  in  refpeft  of  the  Earth’s  ward  and  confequently  the  tendency 
Surface,  they  move  Weftwards,  and  of  the  whole  Body  of  the  lower  Air 
become  a  conftant  Eafterly  Wind.  is  that  way .  Thus  a  general  Eafterly 
This  Opinion  feems  confirmed,  in  Wind  is  formed,  which  being  im- 
that  thefe  Winds  are  found  only  preffed  upon  all  the  Air  of  a  vat 
near  the  EquinoSiial ,  in  thofe  Pa-  Ocean,  the  Parts  impel  one  theo- 
ralleis  of  Latitude,  where  the  diur-  ther,  and  fo  keep  moving  till  the 
nal  Motion  is  fwifteft  :  But  the  con-  next  Return  of  the  Sun,  whereby  fo 
Rant  Calms  in  the  Atlantick  Sea,  much  of  the  Motion  as  was  lot,  is 
near  the  Equator,  the  Weterly  again  retord;  and  thus  the  Eater” 
Winds  near  the  Coat  of  Guinea,  ly  Wind  is  made  perpetual.  From 
and  the  periodical  Weterly  Mon-  the  fame  Principle  it  follows,  that 
joons  under  the  Equator  in  the  this  Eafterly  Wind  Ihould  on  the 
Indian  Seas ,  feemingly  declare  the  North-fide  of  the  Equator  be  to 
Inefficiency  of  that  Hypothefis.  the  Northwards  of  the  Eaft,  and  an 
Befides,  the  Air  being  kept  to  the  South  Latitudes  to  the  Southwards 
Earth  by  the  Principle  of  Gravity,  thereof;  for  near  the  Line  the  Air 
would  in  time  acquire  the  fame  is  much  more  rarefy ’d  than  at  a  grea- 
Degree  of  Velocity  ,  that  the  Earth’s  ter  diftance  from  it ;  becaufe  the  Sue 
Surface  moves  with,  as  well  in  re-  is  twicein  a  Year  vertical  theie,  and 
fpedt  of  the  diurnal  Rotation,  as  of 
the  annual  about  the  Sun,  which  is 
about  30  times  fwifter.  It  remains 
therefore  to  fubftitute  fome  other 
Caufe,  capable  of  producing  a  like 


at  no  time  diftant  above  23  De¬ 
grees  \  :  At  which  Diftance  the 
Heat  being  as  the  Sign  of  the  Angle 
cf  Incidence ,  is  but  little  fhort  of 

_  _  _  that  of  the  perpendicular  Ray. 

conftant  Effeft,  not  liable°to  the  Whereas  under  the  fropicks ,  tho9 
fame  Objections,  but  agreeable  to  the  Sun  ftay  long  vertical,  yet  he  is 
the  known  Properties  of  the  Ele-  a  long  time  47  Deg,  off;  which  is 
ments  of  Air  and  Water,  and  the  a  kind  of  Winter,  wherein  the  Air 
Laws  of  the  Motion  of  fluid  Bodies,  fo  cools,  as  that  the  Summer-Heat 
Such  an  one  is  the  ACtion  of  the  Sun’s  cannot  warm  it  to  the  fame  degree 
Beams  upon  the  Air  and  Water,  as  with  that  under ^  the  Equator * 
he  pafles  every  day  over  the  Oceans,  Wherefore  the  Air  towards  the; 
confider’d  together  with  the  Nature  Northward  and  Southward  being 
of  the  Soil,  and  the  Situation  of  the  lefs  rarefy ’d  than  that  in  the  middle, 
adjoining  Continents.  Therefore,  it  follows,  that  from  both  Sides  it 
according  to  the  Laws  of  Staticks ,  ought  to  tend  towards  the  Equator . 
the  Air,  which  is  lefs  rarefy ’d  or  ex-  This  Motion  compounded  with  the 
panded  by  Heat,  and  confequently  former  Eafterly  Wind,  anfwers  all. 
more  ponderous,  muft  have  a  Mo-  the  P  h&nottiena  of  the  general  Trade- 
tion  round  thofe  Parts  thereof.  Winds ;  which,  if  the  whole  Sur~ 
which  are  more  rarify  d,  and  lefs  face  of  the  Globe  were  Sea,  would 
ponderous,  to  bring  it  to  an  jEqui-  undoubtedly  blow  all  round  the 
librium  ;  alfo  the  Prefence  of  the  World,  as  they  are  found  to  do  lit 
Sun  continually  Ihifting  to  the  Weft-  the  Atlantick  and  Ethiopick  Oceans, 
ward,  that  part  towards  which  the  But  feeing  that  fo  great  Continents 
Air  tends,  by  reafon  of  the  Rare-  do  interpofe  and  break  the  Con- 
faction  made  by  hisgreateft  Meridi-  tinuity  of  the  Oceans,  regard  mult 
an  Heat*  is  with  him  carry’d  Weft-  be  had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil, 
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and  the  Pofition  of  the  high  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  the  two  principal 
caufes  of  the  feveral  Variations  of 
the  Wind  from  the  former  general 
Rule ;  for  if  a  Country  lying  near 
the  Sun,  prove  to  be  flat,  fandy, 
and  low  Land,  fuch  as  the  Defarts 
of  Libia  are  ufuaily  reported  to  be, 
the  Heat  occafioned  by  the  Re¬ 
flexions  of  the  Sun’s  Beams,  and 
the  Retention  thereof  in  the  Sand, 
is  incredible  to  thofe  that  have  not 
felt  it  *  whereby  the  Air  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rarefy ’d,  it  is  neceflary 
that  this  cooler  and  more  denfe  Air 
Ihould  run  thitherwards  to  reflore 
the  Equilibrium :  This  is  fuppoled 
to  be  the  Caufe,  why  near  the  Coaft 
of  Guinea  the  Wind  always  fets  in 
upon  the  Land,  blowing  Weflerly 
inftead  of  Eaflerly,  there  being  fuf- 
ficient  Reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
inland  Parts  of  Africa  are  prodigi- 
oufly  hot,  fmce  the  northern  Bor¬ 
ders  thereof  were  fo  intemperate, 
as  to  give  the  Antients  caufe  to 
conclude.  That  all  beyond  the  Tro- 
picks  was  made  uninhabitable  by 
excefs  of  Heat.  From  the  fame 
came  it  happens,  that  there  are  fo 
conftant  Calms  in  that  part  of  the 
Ocean,  called  the  Rains  ;  for  this 
Tract  being  placed  in  the  middle, 
between  the  Weflerly  Winds  blow¬ 
ing  on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea ,  and 
the  Eaflerly  Trade-Winds  blowing 
to  the  We  Awards  thereof,  the  Ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Air  here  is  indifferent 
to  either,  and  fo  ftands  in  ^equilibria 
between  both  ;  and  the  Weight  of 
the  incumbent  Atmofphere,  being 
diminifhed  by  the  continual  contra¬ 
ry  Winds  blowing  from  hence,  is 
the  reafon  that  the  Air  here  holds 
not  the  copious  Vapour  it  receives, 
but  lets  it  fall  in  fo  frequent  Rains. 
But  as  the  cool  and  denfe  Air,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  its  greater  Gravity,  prefles  up¬ 
on  the  hot  and  rarefy’d,  ’tisdemon- 
ftrative,  that  this  latter  mu  ft  afcend 


in  a  continual  Stream,  as  faft  as  it 
rarefies ;  and  that  being  afcended,  it 
muft  difperfe  itfelf  to  preferve  the 
Equilibrium ;  that  is,  by  a  contrary 
Current  the  upper*  Air  muft  move 
from  thofe  Parts  where  the  greateft 
Heat  is  :  fo  by  a  kind  of  Circula¬ 
tion,  the  North-Eaft  Trade-Wind 
below,  will  be  attended  with  a 
South-Wefterly  above,  and  the 
South-Eaflerly  and  North-Weft 
Wind  above.  That  this  is  more  than 
a  bare  Conje&ure,  the  almoft  inftan- 
taneous  Change  of  the  Wind  to  the 
oppofite  Point,  which  is  frequently 
found  in  pafling  the  Limits  of  the 
Trade-Winds,  feems  to  allure  usi 
but  that  which  above  all  confirms 
this  HypothefiSjis  th  tRhanomenon  of 
the  Monfoons  by  this  means  mofteafl- 
]y  folv’d,  and  without  it  hardly  ex¬ 
plicable.  Suppofing  therefore  fuch 
a  Circulation  as  above, ’tis  to  be  con- 
fldered,  that  to  the  Northward  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  there  is  every 
where  Land  within  the  ufual  Limits 
of  the  Latitude  of  30,  viz.  Arabia , 
Per  fa,  India,  &c.  which  for  the 
fame  reafon,  as  the  Mediterranean 
Parts  of  Africa,  are  fubjeft  to  un- 
fufterable  Heats,  when  the  Sun  is  to 
the  North,  pafling  nearly  vertical ; 
but  yet  are  temperate  enough  when 
the  Sun  is  remov’d  towards  the  o- 
ther  Lropick ,  becaufe  of  a  Ridge  of 
Mountains  at  fome  diftances  within 
the  Land,  faid  to  be  frequently  in 
Winter  covered  with  Snow,  over 
which  the  Air,  as  it  pafles,  muft: 
needs  be  much  chill’d.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Air  coming 
according  to  the  general  Rule,  out 
of  the  North-Eaft  in  the  Indian  Sea, 
is  fometimes  hotter,  fometimes  cold¬ 
er,  than  that  which  by  this  Circula- 
tion  is  returned  out  of  the  South- 
Weft  ;  and  by  confequenCe  fome¬ 
times  the  under  Current,  or  Wind, 
is  from  the  North-Eaft,  fometimes 
from  the  South-WefL  That  this 
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has  no  other  Caufe,  is  clear  from  cean,  the  North-Weft  Winds  fuc- 
the  Times  wherein  thefe  Winds  ceed  the  South-Eaft,  when  the  Sun 
fet  in,  m,  in  April,  when  the  Sun  draws  near  the  Tropick  of  Capricorn. 
begins  to  warm  thofe  Countries  to  See  'Tide . 

the  North,  the  South- Weft  Mm-  Wolf,  is  a  Word  vulgarly  ufed  to 
foons  begin,  and  blow  during  the  exprefs  the  Cancer  in  the  Breaft  ; 
.Heats  till  Q Bober  ;  when  the  Sun  which  fome  are  inclined  to  fancy  a 
being  retired,  and  all  things  grow-  living  Creature  like  the  voracious 
ing  cooler  Northward,  and  the  Animal  of  the  fame  Nature.  But 
Heat  increafing  to  the  South,  the  Phyficians  ufe  the  Word  lupus,  to 
North- Eaft  enter  and  blow  all  the  fignify  that  kind  of  malignant,  can- 
Winter  till  April  again.  And  it  is  cerous,  or  phagedaenic Ulcer,  which 
undoubtedly  from  the  fame  Prin-  like  a  hungry  Wolf  eats  away  th# 
ciple,  that  to  the  Southward  of  the  Flelh  around  it. 

JEquator,  in  part  of  the  Indian  O-  W rijl.  See  Carpus . 
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XEraJta ,  I ngutr't*,  ’  ftrittly  figni- 
fies  Drynefs,  or  any  thing 
crifpy,  for  want  of  Moifture  ;  and 
is  therefore  ufed  for  a  Species  of 
the  Alopecia ,  when  the  Hair  falls 
off  for  want  of  due  Nourilhment. 
Hence  likewife, 

Xerodes,  expreffes  any 

Tumour  attended  with  the  Pro¬ 
perty  of  Drynefs ;  and. 

Xerophthalmia ,  fyifoQQaXfAict,  is 
a  Lippitudo  ficca  ;  where  the  Eye- 
Lids  turn  out  red  and  dry,  and  fo 
of  many  other  things  from  the 
fame  Foundation. 

Xiphia ,  or  <p\,  Enfs,  a 

Sword  :  whence  fome  Parts  having 
refemblance  thereunto  are  com¬ 
pounded  ;  as. 


Xiphoides,  the  fame  as  Enfformis 
Cartilago  ;  which  fee. 

Xylo-aloes ,  is  the  Aloes-Wood, 
called  alfo  Agillochum,  from  | 
Lignum  ;  whence  it  is  alfo  com¬ 
pounded  with  many  other  things  5 
as  the 

Xylo-Balfamum, 

Xylo-Ginnamomum,  and 

Xylo-Guaiacum ,  are  the  Woods 
of  the  Balfam-Tree,  Cinnamon,  or 
Guaiacum. 

Xyn,  hlv,  the  fame  as  crvv,  is 
compounded  with  various  Words 
at  pleafure ;  as  cum ,  with,  when 
changed  into  con ,  is  in  many  La.* 
tin  Compounds;  particular  Inftan- 
ces  of  which  are  needlefs  to  recite 
here. 


Y. 

YArd.  See  Generation  Parts  of,  Contrayer<va,  a  Root  now  much  in, 
proper  to  Men .  efteem  for  its  alexipharmick  Qua- 

Terva,  is  by  fome  ufed  for  the  lities. 
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ZAccharum ,  and  according  to 
feme  Zuccharum ,  was  the  an- 
tient  Name  of  what  we  now  write 
Sac  char  urn,  Sugar. 

Zafrart  or  Zaffran ,  fignifies  any 
thing  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  an- 
tiently  for  that  Reafon  applied 
chiefly  to  Ochre ;  but  it  now  obtains 
only  in  the  Crocus ,  which  we  write 
commonly  in  Englijh  Saffron. 

Zafora ,  is  a  mineral  Subftance, 
of  the  Nature  of  Bifmuth,  ufed  to 
tin<*e  Glafs  of  a  blue  Colour ;  and 
for° the  glazing  of  Earthen  Veffels. 

Zibet  hum,  is  what  is  now  com¬ 
monly  wrote  Cibei hum.  Civet. 

Zinck,  is  a  metallick  Marcafite, 
which  fome  alfo  call  Spelter* 

Zizipha,  is  the  fame  as  the  Jujeb, 
the  Fruit  of  the  Ziziph-Tree. 

Zone :  In  what  rSenfe  the  Aflro- 
nomers  ufe  it  concerns  us  not  here  ; 
but  fome  phyfleal  Writers,  from  its 
proper  fignification  of  a  Belt,  have 
apply ’d  it  to  the  Waile  ;  and  fome 
to  a  Species  of  the  Herpes  moil 
common  to  that  part,  and  vulgarly 
called  the  Shingles. 

Zoogonia ,  flgnifies  the  Generation 
of  a  perfect  living  Foetus,  from 
Zp ov  Animal,  and  ywn  genitura. 
Zoologia ,  Zoology,  from 


Animal,  and  Xoya?,  Sermo,  DiF 
courfe ;  is  any  Treatife  upon  living 
Creatures,  and  is  molt  commonly 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  which  is  fupplied  from 
Animals. 

Zootomy,  from  Zpov,  Animal ,  an 
Animal,  and  ripova,  feco ,  to  cat ; 
is  the  Difle&ion  of  living  Creatures, 
in  Anatomy. 

Zygoma,  the  fame  as  Os  Mali , 
or  Jugale .  See  Cranium . 

Zygomaticus  Muf cuius,  is  a  Mufcle 
that  comes  from  the  Zygoma,  and 
pafling  obliquely,  is  inferted  near 
the  Angle  of  the  Lips.  It  helps  to 
draw  the  Lips  obliquely  to  a  fide. 

Zygomaticus  ProceJJus:  Both  the 
former  are  derived  from  Zyyaq,  Ju- 
gum,  a  Yoke.  See  Mdxilla  Superior , 
and  Cranium. 

Zythogala,  ZyMy&'hu,  is  Beer  and 
Milk,  which  together  makes  what 
we  commonly  call  Pojfet-Drink  ;  a 
Term  often  to  be  met  with  in  Sy¬ 
denham. 

ZZ 1  the  Antients  fignified  Myrrhe 
by  thefe  two  Letters,  from  £n*t/pyjj, 
a  Name  for  it  common  amongft 
them ;  but  the  late  Writers  ufe 
them  only  for  the  Zinziber ,  Gin® 
ger. 


